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By  Ghables  Mabyin. 


Hate  the  Busslans  made  such  advances  in  Central  Asia  that  we 
may  be  said  to  have  practically  lost  Herat  ?  "  Certainly  not," 
is  the  general  answer;  "we  still  enjoy  advantages  over  our 
riTal,  being  as  close  to  Herat  as  he  is,  in  spite  of  our  withdrawal 
from  Candahar,  and  being  able,  moreover,  by  our  large  resources 
in  India,  and  our  superior  communications  with  Afghanistan,  to 
anticipate  any  occupation  of  the  city,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  send 
against  it  a  force  that  would  easily  wrest  it  from  any  Bussian 
raiding  party  that  had  captured  it  by  a  coup  de  main.'*  Is  this 
impression  of  the  security  of  Herat  founded  on  facts  ?  What 
will  be  said  if  proof  be  forthcoming  that  the  Russians  are  in 
every  respect  very  much  closer  to  Herat  than  we  are ;  that  they 
could  occupy  it  with  a  force  from  the  Caucasus  in  a  fortnight 
less  time  than  an  English  army  from  India ;  and  that,  moreover, 
they  are  completing  a  few  links  in  their  communications  which 
will  enable  them  next  year  to  invade  Herat  from  Odessa  in  five 
weeks  less  time  than  we  could  send  a  force  from  England  to  the 
menaced  city,  and  even,  if  the  line  to  Askabat  be  completed,  with 
the  same  army  of  invasion  reach  Candahar  in  advance  of  our 
troops?  Such  facts  seem  so  startling,  that  they  need  to  be 
subjected  to  careful  investigation  before  accepting  them  as  a 
basis  for  political  argument. 

The  position  which  India  occupies  with  regard  to  the  English 
foreposts  on  the  Afghan  frontier  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
relations  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Bussian  forts  along  the 
border  of  Khorassan.  India  is  the  l)asi8  of  any  English  opera- 
tions against  Afghanistan,  and  the  Caucasus  of  any  Bussian. 
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These  two  bases  may  be  well  compared  before  discussing  the 
relative^  ability  of  England  and  -Eussia  to  aid  them  with  fresh 
resources. 

First,  as  to  which  of  the  two  bases  could  despatch  an  army 
in  the  shortest  time  to  Herat.  Sukhur,  on  the  Indus,  from  its 
position  in  regard  to  the  Indian  railway  system  and  the  port  of 
Kurratchee,  may  be  appropriately  selected  as  a  point  of  concen- 
tration for  the  English  army  in  India,  while  its  counterpart  will 
be  found  in  the  port  of  Michaelovsk,  in  the  Caspian.  It  is 
obviously  an  impossible  matter  to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  any 
Bussian  data,  which  of  the  two  countries  would  be  the  readiest 
with  their  preparations  at  the  starting-point.  But  the  proximity 
of  the  principal  Caucasian  military  depots  to  Michaelovsk 
affords  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that  a  force  could  arrive 
there  from  Vladikavkaz,  Baku,  and  Petrovsk,  in  quite  as  little 
time  as  it  would  take  for  an  English  column  to  assemble  at 
Sukhtir. 

From  Michaelovsk  to  Fort  Bami  extends  the  Transcaspian 
railroad  and  tramway,  corresponding  with  the  line  from  Sukhur 
to  Sibi,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bolan  Pass.  From  Bami  to 
Askabat  is  easy  marching,  which  has  to  be  compared  with  the 
extremely  heavy  journey  from  Sibi,  across  the  Bolan,  to 
Quetta.  After  this  a  third  stage  runs  direct  from  each  forepost 
to  Herat. 

The  Bussian  railway  beyond  the  Caspian  already  extends  to 
Kizil  Arvat,  if  not,  indeed,  beyond;  while  the  Decauville  portable 
railroad,  for  which  locomotives  are  provided,  but  which  is  only 
worked  by  horses,  traverses  the  oasis  of  Akhal  as  far  as  Bami. 
Very  shortly  the  railway  will  be  finished  to  Bami,  and  the  tram 
will  then  run  from  Bami  to  Geok  Tepe.  From  Port  Michaelovsk 
to  Fort  Bami  the  distance  is  190  miles.  From  Sukhm-,  on  the 
Indus,  to  the  Bolan  at  Sibi  is  138^  miles.  The  difference  of 
sixty  miles  would  mean  three  or  four  hours  more  railway 
travelling  for  the  Eussians  than  for  the  English ;  but  as  the 
Transcaspian  railway  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  Sukhur-Sibi 
one,  the  real  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  demand  particular 
notice  in  the  calculations  we  have  in  view. 

From  Bami  to  Askabat  is  100  miles;  from  Sibi  to  Quetta 
eighty-five  miles.  The  former  traverses  country  as  grassy  and 
as  level  as  Hyde  Park  the  whole  of  the  way,*  and  is  not  inter- 


•  The  country  is  fully  described  in  The  Russian  Campaign  against  the  Turco- 
mans, and  Merv,  the  Queen  of  the  World,    W.  H.  AUen  &  Co.    1881. 
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sected  by  rivers  of  any  Size.  Water,  forage,  and  fuel  exist  in 
abundance  along  the  route ;  and,  at  the  usual  rate  of  marching 
in  Turkestan,  a  Bussian  army  would  arrive  at  Askabat  from 
Bami,  without  severe  exertion,  in  about  six  days.  On  the  othet 
hand,  the  shorter  distance  between  Sibi  and  Quetta  consists  of 
such  difficult  country  that  an  army  cannot  cover  it  in  less  than 
eight  days,  and  arrives  at  its  destination  in  a  distressed  con- 
dition, after  undergoing  an  amount  of  wear  and  tear  in  traversing 
the  Bolan,  which  a  Bussian  force  would  escape.  There  would 
thus  be  a  difference  of  two  days  in  favour  of  Eussia  on  reaching 
the  foreposts. 

From  Quetta  to  Herat,  via  Candahar,  is  410  miles  ;  from 
Askabat  to  Herat,  via  Meshed,  is  370  miles.  This  difference  of 
forty  miles  would  be  as  good  as  three  days'  march  to  Russia, 
and  raises  the  amount  in  her  favour  to  five  days.  But  a  careful 
examination  of  the  country  and  its  resources  between  Askabat 
and  Herat,  and  between  Quetta  and  Herat,  shows  that  the 
Bussians  would  be  able  to  traverse  their  section  two  or  three 
days  quicker  than  we  our  own.  In  this  manner  Eussia  would 
be  able  to  enter  Herat,  under  the  existing  arrangements,  a  week 
in  advance  of  any  English  force  hurrying  forward  from  India  to 
save  it  from  seizure. 

But  there  is  another  factor  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  calculations.  England,  in  marching  upon  Herat,  would 
have  to  traverse  hostile  Afghanistan,  and  perhaps  might  have 
her  progress  arrested  several  days  by  resistance  at  Candahar. 
At  any  rate,  she  might  expect  tribal  troubles  most  of  the  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  Eussia  would  move  through  friendly  Kho- 
rassan,  traversing  Persian  territory  up  to  within  two  or  three 
marches  of  Herat,  and,  in  this  intervening  sparsely-populated 
district  would  experience  none  of  those  tribal  difficulties  we 
should  encounter  even  before  we  got.  to  Candahar.  It  is  difficult 
to  gauge  precisely  the  gain  that  would  accrue  to  Eussia  through 
experiencing  no  political  delays  and  tribal  resistance  en  route, 
but  it  might  very  easily  amount  to  a  week  in  her  favour,  and,  in 
that  case,  would  give  her  a  superiority  of  a  fortnight  in  a  march 
upon  Herat. 

Eussia  might  also  make  a  move  upon  Herat  by  the  shorter 
and  more  level  road  via  Sarakhs,  but  her  flank  would  be 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Merv  Tekkes  for  a  long  distance, 
and  she  would  require  a  large  number  of  troops  to  guard  the 
communications.  Once  an  alliance  with  the  Tekkes,  however, 
is  effected — ^by  no  means  an  improbability  in  the   immediate 
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future — ^this  shorter  road  can  be  safely  utilised,  and  a  further 
advantage  gained  over  India. 

Another  point  must  also  not  be  overlooked.  The  Bussiand 
in  Central  Asia  march  with  one  camel  to  every  three  men.  In 
our  advance,  in  1879,  upon  Candahar,  we  employed  one  camel 
and  one  camp-follower  to  every  Anglo-Indian  soldier.  This 
excess  of  transport  of  an  English  army  operating  from  India  of 
three  times  over  and  above  that  of  a  Bussian  force  operating 
from  the  Caucasus,  together  with  an  extra  army  of  servants  as 
large  as  itself,  is  insisted  upon  by  Indian  military  writers  as  a 
necessity,*  although  Bussians  take  a  very  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  advantages  they  should 
enjoy  over  ourselves  in  any  rapid  war  operations  in  the  country 
lying  between  Turkmenia  and  India. 

The  army  of  the  Caucasus  consists  of  150,000  men  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  double  that  number  when  mobilised  on  an  outbreak 
of  war.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  Europeans,  whose  con- 
stitutions are  kept  in  excellent  condition  by  the  magnificent 
climate  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  loyalty  and  their  bravery  are 
beyond  doubt.  Against  them  would  be  matched  the  army  of 
India,  consisting  of  65,000  Em'opean  troops,  whose  constitutions 
had  been  to  a  certain  extent  weakened  by  residence  in  a  hot 
climate ;  125,000  native  troops,  whose  loyalty  could  not  be  abso- 
lutely guaranteed ;  and  881,000  troops  belonging  to  the  native 
princes,  whose  fidelity,  Bussia  thinks,  could  not  be  relied  upon  at 
all.  A  military  expert  alone  could  decide  which  army  would  be 
the  stronger,  but  it  is  not  too  much  for  a  civilian  to  affirm  that, 
at  the  very  least,  the  inferiority  would  not  lie  to  a  very  marked 
•extent  with  Bussia.  In  this  manner  we  see  that  the  Caucasus, 
possessing  military  resources  presumably  not  very  inferior  to 
those  of  India,  could  despatch  to  Herat  an  army  as  large  as  any 
India  could  furnish,  in  seven  days  less  time  than  ourselves, 
requiring  only  one-third  the  transport,  enjoying  happy  immunity 
from  a  horde  of  camp-followers,  and  probably  experiencing  a 
further  gain  of  a  week,  in  consequence  of  our  having  to  move 
through  a  hostile  country  to  arrive  at  the  key  of  India. 

But  there  is  one  other  great  advantage  Bussia  possesses  which 
throws  all  the  foregoing  into  the  shade.  The  extent  of  this  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 

*  "Analysing  the  table  given  of  the  Candahar  force,  and  straining  the 
question  as  you  will,  there  is  only  one  result,  viz.  that  for  every  fighting- 
man  you  must  have  one  foUower  and  one  oamel." — ^Le  Messurier's  Kandahar 
in  1879. 
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time  it  would  take  to  aid  India  with  English  resources,  and 
that  which  Bussia  would  require  to  reinforce  the  military  strength 
of  the  Caucasus. 

The  voyage  from  England  to  Kurratchee  occupies  on  an 
Piverage  ahout  twenty-five  days.  Between  Kurratchee  and 
8ukhur  exists  railway  communication.  To  traverse  this  section 
would  add  another  day  to  the  journey.  In  this  manner  it  would 
take  twenty-six  days  for  England  to  reinforce  the  Indian  army 
operating  against  Herat  from  Sukhur,  of  which  twenty-five 
would  be  passed  by  the  troops  on  a  highway  open  at  any  point 
to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cruisers.  Against  Bussian 
cruisers  the  Indian  troopers  journeying  from  Portsmouth  to 
Kurratchee  might  probably  be  safe;  but  what  would  be  the 
result  of  a  Busso-French  alliance  ?  Our  relations  with  France 
in  Africa  are  not  so  satisfactory  that  our  statesmen  can  afford 
to  dismiss  such  a  combination  from  their  calculations. 

Without  going  beyond  her  usual  arrangements,  Bussia  has 
assembled  65,000  troops  in  the  Odessa  district,  for  the  autimmal 
inspection,  during  the  last  few  weeks.  This  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  force  that  Odessa  alone  could  despatch,  on  an  emergency, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Caucasus,  to  say  nothing  of  other  points 
in  proximity  to  the  Black  Sea.  With  the  Bussian  railway 
system  stretching  to  Odessa,  to  Nicolaeff,  to  Sebastopol,  to 
Mariopol,  to  Taganrog,  and  to  Bostoff,  the  Czar  has  it  in  his 
power  to  assemble  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of 
Azoff  a  force  for  the  assistance  of  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  as 
large  as  any  we  could  hope  to  despatch  from  England  to 
India.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  he  could  assemble  an 
immensely  more  powerful  army  than  we  could  ;  but  the 
moderate  estimate  we  have  made  will  answer  our  purpose  quite 
as  well  as  any  larger  one. 

From  the  points  we  have  mentioned,  troops  could  be  conveyed 
across  the  Black  Sea  to  Poti  and  Batoum  in  forty-eight  hours. 
Poti  is  twelve  hours'  distance  from  Tiflis  by  rail.  The  branch 
line  connecting  Batoum  with  the  Tiflis-Poti  railway  is  under 
course  of  construction,  and,  when  finished,  will  give  Bussia  two 
ports  of  debarkation  on  the  Caucasian  coast.  For  the  present 
she  would  use  Poti. 

Between  Tiflis  and  Baku  there '  is  also  another  line  of  rail- 
way under  course  of  construction.  This  will  be  finished  by  next 
year,  when  Bussia  will  be  able  to  convey  troops  across  the 
Caucasus,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  in  very  little  more 
than  a  day.    As  it  is,  the  400  miles  between  Tiflis  and  Baku 
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alone  take  twenty-six  days  fo  traverse.  From  Baiu  tb 
Michaelovsk  the  steam-boat  journey  occupies  two  days.  Thus> 
the  present  conveyance  of  troops  from  Odessa  to  Michaelovsk 
occupies  thirty  days,  as  compared  with  the  twenty-six  days 
required  to  convey  reinforcements  from  Portsmouth  to  Sukhur, 
leaving  a  balance  of  four  days  in  our  favour.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  wipe  off  the  superiority  enjoyed  by  the  Bussians 
in  any  movement  from  their  forepost;  while,  directly  the 
important  link  between  Tiflis  and  Baku  is  finished,  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  altogether  on  the  side  of  Eussia.  She  will 
then  be  able  to  send  troops  from  Odessa  to  Michaelovsk  in  five 
days,  and  enjoy  a  gain  over  the  despatch  of  military  forces  from 
Portsmouth  to  Sukhur  of  three  weeks. 

In  this  manner,  as  soon  as  the  Tiflis-Baku  railway  is  finished, 
Eussia  will  bo  able  to  despatch  troops  from  her  home  provinces 
to  her  Transcaspian  base  in  three  weeks  less  time  than  we  can 
send  reinforcements  to  India;  she  will  enjoy  a  further 
superiority  of  a  week  in  marching  those  troops  from  Michaelovsk 
to  Herat,  over  an  English  column  marching  towards  the  same 
destination  from  the  Indus ;  and,  unless  Afghanistan  becomes 
friendly  to  ourselves  and  Khorassan  hostile  to  Eussia — both 
events  improbable — she  may  count  upon  another  week's  grace 
at  Herat,  while  tribal  attacks  and  complications  delay  us  on  the 
road.  Eussia  will,  consequently,  be  in  a  position  next  year  to 
occupy  Herat,  with  an  army  from  Odessa,  in  five  weeks  lesa 
time  than  we  could  hope  to  do  so  with  troops  from  England. 

More  than  this.  She  will  be  in  a  position  to  march  an  army 
from  Odessa  almost  as  far  as  Gandahar  before  troops  can  arrive 
there  from  England,  and  if  she  completes  the  rail  from  Bami  to 
Askabat,  100  miles,  even  in  advance  of  our  soldiers. 

The  accompanying  march-routes  will  demonstrate  this : 

Russia  to  Candahar  on  the  completion  of  the  Tiflis-Baku 
Railway,  1882. 

Days. . 

Odessa  to  Michaelovsk          •        .        •        •  5 

Michaelovsk  to  Askabat        •        •        •        •  7 

Askabat  to  Herat  * 25 

Herat  to  Candahar 18 

Total        .        .      65 


•  Calculated  at  fifteen  miles  a  day.    Kaufman  marched  a   force  for  twa 
months  at  this  rate  in  1880,  arriving  at  Kuldja  in  splendid  condition. 
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If  the  Bussians  complete  the  Transcaspian  railway  to  Askabai 
next  year,  as  contemplated,  the  journey  from  Michaelovsk  to 
Aflkabat  will  be  abridged  to  a  day,  thus  making  a  despatch  of 
troops  frx>m  Odessa  to  Gandahar  feasible  in  forty-nine  days. 

England  to  Candahar. 

Days. 
England  to  Enrratchee         •        .        •        •      25 

Enrratchee  to  Sibi 2 

SibitoQuetta 8 

Quetta  to  Candahar 15 

Total        .        .      60 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  during  the  twenty-five  days* 
voyage  from  England  to  India,  the  troops  would  be  liable  to 
attack  from  the  enemy's  men-of-war  and  cruibers.  Kussia 
would  experience  a  similar  danger  only  during  the  two  dayt' 
voyage  from  Sebastopol  or  Odessa  to  Poti.  But  any  war  between 
England  and  Bussia  would  probably  be  of  an  all-round 
character.  No  other  power  but  om'selves  would  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  Constantinople  from  Bussia.  By  a  sudden  move, 
Bussia,  with  the  assistance  of  the  armies  of  Bulgaria  and  East 
Boumelia,  might  establish  such  a  hold  upon  the  Bosphorus  as 
would  keep  the  Black  Sea  free  from  English  cruisers.  We, 
on  our  part,  could  adopt  no  similar  movement  to  protect  our 
extended  line  from  England  to  India  from  hostile  attack. 

But  supposing  the  Black  Sea  entered,  and  the  communications 
between  Odessa  and  Poti  severed,  Bussia  would  only  have  to  fall 
back  upon  two  other  lines,  which  she  already  uses  for  Trans- 
caspian operations,  and  which  will  not  be  superseded  until  the 
Baku-Tiflis  railroad  is  finished.  One  of  these  extends  from 
Vladikavkaz,  at  the  head  of  the  Bussian  railway  system  in  the 
Caucasus,  by  road  to  the  Caspian  port  of  Petrovsk ;  and  the  other 
from  Tsaritzin,  at  the  head  of  the  railway  system  on  the  Volga, 
by  water  to  Michaelovsk. 

The  latter  merits  particular  notice,  because  the  journey  from 
Tsaritzin  to  Michaelovsk  can  be  effected  in  a  week,  and  Tsaritzin 
lies  nearer  to  Bussia's  inner  resources  than  Odessa.  With  an 
improved  organisation  of  the  steam-boat  traflfic,  the  journey 
could  be  accomplished  in  five  days,  which  would  be  as  quick  as 
the  journey  from  Odessa  to  Michaelovsk  on  the  completion  of 
the  Baku-Tiflis  railway.  Bussia  has  thus  two  good  routes  to 
Afghanistan,  of  which  one  is  perfectly  secure  from  attack,  as 
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compared  with  our  single  and  easily  assailable  line  from  England 
to  India.  An  alternative  one  is  the  route  mentioned  above,  from 
Eussia  by  railway  to  Vladikavkaz  to  the  Caucasus,  and  thence 
to  Petrovsk,  on  the  Caspian,  by  road.  From  Vladikavkaz  to 
Petrovsk  a  railway  has  been  long  projected.  When  this  is 
carried  out,  the  Vladikavkaz  route  will  be  as  good  as  the  other 
two.  At  present,  it  takes  quite  sixteen  days  for  troops  to  get 
from  Vladikavkaz  to  the  Transcaspian  coast,  which  makes  it  a 
fortnight  shorter  than  the  existing  incomplete  Odessa- 
Michaelovsk  communication/  but  eleven  days  longer  than  the 
latter  will  be  next  year. 

The  recent  Bussian  advance  upon  Askabat,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  England  from  Candahar,  have  been  partly  the  cause 
of  the  superiority,  present  and  prospective,  which  Eussia  enjoys 
in  despatching  an  army  to  Herat ;  but  a  greater  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  improvement  of  the  communications  between  the 
Eussian  home  provinces  and  Central  Asia.  When  the  Bussian 
forepost  was  at  Michaelovsk,  the  Cossack  was  670  miles  from 
Herat,  via  Askabat  and  Meshed ;  while  the  sepoy  at  Quetta  was 
only  410  miles  distant ;  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  260  miles  in 
our  favour.  Had  we  permanently  occupied  Candahar  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Eussian  occupation  of  Askabat,  we  should 
have  been  within  265  miles  of  Herat,  as  compared  with  the  870 
miles  intervening  between  Askabat  and  Herat,  via  Meshed,  or  a 
little  over  800  via  Sarakhs.  The  advantage  would  again  have 
been  in  our  favour. 

But  we  threw  away  Candahar,  and  fell  back  upon  Quetta, 
with  a  result  that  we  deliberately  placed  410  miles  between 
ourselves  and  Herat,  although  we  knew  Eussia  had  per- 
manently taken  up  a  stand  within  800-870  miles  of  the  place. 

We  did  this,  recklessly  ignoring  the  fact — ^which  none  of  the 
eminent  authorities  who  expressed  their  opinions  in  the  Blue 
Book  this  year  on  the  Eetention  of  Candahar  ever  once  referred 
to — that  Eussia,  by  the  rapid  construction  of  railways  between 
her  advanced  posts  and  her  base,  was  acquiring  an  advantage 
over  ourselves  which  we  could  not  possibly  hope  to  recover. 
Only  extraordinary  improvements  in  the  propulsion  of  steamers, 
which  no  statesman  can  take  into  calculation,  can  abridge  the 
twenty-five  days*  journey  between  England  and  India  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Eussia,  on  the  other  hand,  by  merely  com* 
pleting  a  railway  link  between  Tiflis  and  Baku,  which  waa^ 
commenced  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Candahar,  diminishes  at 
a  stroke  the  journey  between  the  great  military  depots  on  the 
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coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Transcaspian  region  from  thirty 
days  to  five ! 

With  Bossia  thus  so  much  nearer  Herat  than  we  are, 
80  much  better  able  to  occupy  it  than  ourselves,  and  actively 
completing  communications  which  will  place  her  home  troops 
five  weeks  nearer  Herat  than  our  own  —  can  we  conscien- 
tiously regard  the  key  of  India  as  more  within  our  power 
than  within  the  power  of  Bussia  ?  Is  the  August  declaration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  that  England  "  will  not  allow  any 
foreign  power  to  meddle  with  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,"  a  sufficient  protection  to  Herat  against  its  in- 
evitable seizure  by  Bussia,  in  advance  of  ourselves,  by  a  larger 
force,  on  any  declaration  of  war  ?  It  is  believed  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing  that  we  should  treat  an  open  Bussian  advance  upon 
Herat  as  a  c<isu8  belli.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  our  statesmen 
that  Bussia  might  adopt  the  same  course  against  ourselves  in 
the  event  of  an  English  advance  upon  the  place  ? — ^Bussia  being 
80  bitterly  averse  to  an  English  occupation  of  Herat.  Whether 
we  accepted  her  challenge  or  she  ours,  the  advantage  would 
rest  with  her  all  the  same.  It  would  be  within  her  power  to  be 
the  first  to  enter  the  **  key  of  India."  Such  being  the  case, 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  ourselves  the  question — ^Has  England  lost 
Herat? 
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By  E.  H.  Abmit,  R.N. 


The  Montigny  Mitrailleuse  did  not  do  great  things  during  the 
Franco-German  war.  It  had  previously  been  much  talked  about. 
The  German  soldiery  asked  questions  relating  to  this  new  arm 
they  were  about  to  face,  with  evident  concern.  When  the  time 
came,  they  knew  not  that  in  front  of  them  lay  these  redoubtable 
weapons ;  neither  were  they  aware  that  the  first  shot  of  the  war 
was  fired,  so  to  speak,  from  one  of  these  machines  by  the  Prince 
Imperial.  *' Imvier  Varvertz''  was  the  motto  of  German  oflScers. 
They  led  their  men  well.  The  men  followed  as  well  as  they 
were  led.  The  Montignys  were  captured ;  and  as  officers  and 
men  stood  round  the  trophies  of  their  gallantry,  they  one  and  all 
exclaimed,  "  But  what  have  they  done  ?  "  One  man,  it  was 
true,  was  found  wounded  in  seventeen  places  by  Montigny 
bullets,  having  received  nearly  the  whole  discharge,  each  gun 
firing  twenty-five  rounds  at  a  loading ;  a  few  had  been  killed. 
So  small  were  the  number  of  casualties  from  the  previously 
feared  mitrailleuse,  that  officers  and  men  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
their  being  murderous  weapons.  No  fear  was  afterwards  felt  in 
storming  a  mitrailleuse  battery.  These  rattled  away  at  Grotz, 
Gravellotte,  Beaumont,  Sedan.  They  were  faced  and  often 
captm-ed  "  man  and  mouse.  So  also  was  more  than  one  battery 
of  French  field  artillery,  and  I  remember  well  a  battery  of 
French  horse  artillery  being  so  captured  by  Prussian  cavalry 
before  Orleans,  and  marched  past  before  the  German  Emperor  a 
day  or  two  after  the  ceremony  of  crowning  King  "William  of 
Prussia  Emperor  of  Germany  had  taken  place  in  the  Boyal 
Chapel  at  Versailles. 

These  facts,  so  far  as  they  affect  machine  guns,  appear  to  have 
created  a  feeling  of  profound  contempt  in  military  minds  for  all 
description  of  mitrailleuses.  The  idea  that  the  Montigny  could 
be  improved  upon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  until 
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the  performance  of  the  few  Gatling  guns  employed  by  the  French 
after  Sedan  came  to  be  discussed.  These  American  machine 
gmis  diflfered  materially  from  the  French  Montigny ;  whereas  in 
the  latter  a  cube  of  steel  containing  the  barrels  was  inserted  in 
a  brass  howitzer,  whose  bore  had  been  previously  fitted  to 
receive  the  cube  and  breech  mechanism,  the  Gatling  consisted 
of  six  or  more  barrels  made  to  revolve  from  left  to  right  by  the 
taming  of  a  handle,  while  the  plungers  in  the  breech  action 
revolved  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  was  truly  a  machine  gtm, 
as  our  "  kin  beyond  sea"  termed  it.  Single  shots,  or  shots  in 
such  rapid  succession  as  to  resemble  a  continuous  leaden  hail,' 
could  be  fired;  and  by  means  of  a  horizontal  scattering 
motion,  this  hail  could  be  made  to  sweep  a  front  of  several 
hundred  feet,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  a 
deployed  battalion  at  five  hundred  yards  range,  and  even  under 
that  distance.  The  mechanism  of  this  American  invention,  too, 
was  perfectly  safe.  Explosions  were  hardly  possible  in  its 
magazine,  or  even  in  its  mechanism  so  long  as  that  worked 
properly,  and  the  sample  guns  sent  to  this  country  having  been 
demonstrated  capable  of  firing  at  least  600  rounds  a  minute, 
if  not  Ithe  1,000  rounds  claimed  by  Dr.  Gatling  the  inventor. 
This  weapon  was  adopted  for  the  British  Navy,  and  its  construc- 
tion was  entrusted  to  the  great  ordnance  firm  at  Elswick. 

When  the  Gatling  gun  was  adopted  by  the  English  Admiralty, 
there  was  no  other  machine-gun,  except  the  Montigny,  to  com- 
pete with  it.  The  bad  results  obtained  with  the  latter  during 
the  war  have  led  to  its  universal  condemnation.  But,  from 
what  came  under  my  own  observation,  I  believe  that  faults  were 
attributed  to  this  weapon  which  in  reality  belonged  to  its  crew, 
for  the  gunners  stationed  to  serve  these  new  machines  knew 
little  if  anything  of  what  they  could  do  or  how  to  use  them. 
The  Montigny  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  before  it  was 
brought  into  action.  Bumour  alone  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  possession  of  a  most  destructive  engine  of  warfare. 
But  the  men  set  to  use  this  machine  had  but  little  training. 
It  belonged  to  the  field  artillery,  and  it  did  not  belong  to  that 
arm ;  it  was  used  anyhow.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should 
invariably  have  been  posted  in  the  very  worst  positions  imagin- 
able for  machine  guns.  A  favourite  position  with  the  French 
for  this  arm  was  just  within  the  outskirts  of  a  wood  or  forest, 
from  which  to  retreat  became  impossible  should  retreat  become 
necessary.  Hence  the  guns  were  often  lost  before  they  had  been 
used.    The  sighting,  too,  was  deficient,  and  but  very  imperfectly 
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understood  by  the  gunners.  Neither  the  Montigny  nor  the 
Gatling  can  be  said. to  have  been  fairly  tried  during  the  Franco- 
German  war.  The  Gatling,  however,  proved  itself  the  superior 
of  the  two,  and  this  led  apparently  to  this  machine  gun  being 
adopted  by  the  British  Admiralty.  For  many  years  this  gun 
bad  no  rival.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  soon  brought  the 
machine  gun  question  to  the  front ;  and  the  invention  of  the 
torpedo  and  the  torpedo-boat  forced  this  question  upon  all 
governments  in  a  manner  little  anticipated. 

To  oppose  a  successful  resistance  to  the  swift  torpedo-boat  it 
Tjras  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  arm  besides 
the  slow  firing  ordnance  in  vogue.  The  light  Gatling,  firing 
rifle  ammunition,  was  found  to  be  of  no  avail  against  the  steel 
sides  of  the  Thomeycroft  torpedo-boat.  The  0*65  inch  and  the 
one-inch  Gatlings  were  found  to  be  too  cumbersome.  The  Swedish 
Palmcrantz,  a  machine  gun  of  ten  barrels  firing  rifle  ammuni- 
tion for  field  service,  had  been  tried  by  the  Swedish  and  other 
governments,  and  had  given  good  results,  and  when  Mr.  Norden- 
felt,  with  the  permission  of  the  late  Mr.  Palmcrantz,  adapted 
the  same  principles  to  the  four-barrelled  Nordenfelt  gun,  which 
fires  steel  bullets  of  one-inch  calibre  with  great  rapidity,  the 
report  soon  spread  abroad  that  a  weapon  had  been  found  which 
was  capable  of  effectually  dealing  with  the  much  dreaded 
torpedo-boat. 

This  gun  fires  a  rapid  succession  of  volleys  of  steel  bullets, 
capable  of  penetrating  the  skin  and  boiler  of  a  torpedo-boat  at 
600  to  600  yards  range,  and  of  penetrating  the  steel  plates  of  a 
torpedo-boat  at  the  distance  of  an  English  mile,  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  ^e  can  be  best  judged  by  the  fact  that  a  naval  officer 
fired  at  Portsmouth  lately  forty  one-inch  steel-bullets  in  seven 
seconds. 

The  English  navy  has  introduced  this  Nordenfelt  gun  into  the 
service,  and  400  guns  are  already  acquired.  Other  navies  have 
followed  suit,  so  that  by  this  time  the  Swedish,  Bussian,. 
Austrian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Argentine,  Chilian^ 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments  have  adopted  the  Norden- 
felt gun. 

The  French  Government  has  quite  lately  also  given  an  order 
for  such  guns,  with  a  view  to  their  being  tried  in  the  French  navy. 
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Bt  a.  Sibbald. 


My  father,  Captain  John  Sibbald,  B.N.,  having  some  years 
ago  completed  his  term  of  employment  in  a  Government 
appointment,  and  feeling  the  sad  reverse  of  shortened  means  in 
consequence,  was  gladdened  on  opening  a  missive  brought  by  the 
postman,  telling  of  a  near  relative  being  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  and  asking  if  he  would  accompany  him. 
Poverty,  tugging  hard,  said  "  Yes."  My  father,  who  had  been 
to  the  spot  but  a  few  years  previously,  having  served  as  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Antarctic  Expedition  under  Sir  James  Boss, 
and  consequently  having  passed  some  years  not  only  there  but 
in  the  extreme  southern  latitudes,  felt  a  repugnance,  which  was 
eventually  overruled.  He  obtained  leave  from  the  Admiralty, 
and  on  a  bright  morning  in  August  the  anchor  was  cast  in  Fly- 
mouth  Sound  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Frowning  Beauty^ 
which  we  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  proceeded  to  sea,  having 
H.M.S.  Alarm,  Captain  Curry,  sent  by  Government  as  our 
escort.  Alas  for  the  female  portion  of  the  party !  their  plea- 
sant experiences  were  soon  embittered  by  the  exactions  of 
Neptune,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Light 
winds  and  fair  breezes  sent  us  dancing  over  the  waters,  the 
naval  officers  "  taking  sights  "  daily,  much  to  the  disgust,  I  fear, 
of  the  good  ship-master,  who  strove,  however,  to  secure  as  much 
comfort  to  his  troublesome  freight  as  might  be.  With  what 
awe  one  sees  for  the  .first  time  the  magnitude  of  the  waves ! 
Being  in  their  midst  as  they  are  viewed  from  the  deck,  how 
they  seem  ready  to  engulf  the  frail  barque !  I  do  not  wonder 
at  the  career  of  a  sailor  being  chosen  by  many  an  ardent  youth, 
while  he  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  glories  and  the  dash  of  the 
sea,  with  its  adventures  and  perils.  It  is  charming  while  the 
drawbacks  are  out  of  sight.  Of  the  latter,  I  fear,  there  are 
many.    He  who  returns  without  accident  or  peril,  may  set  his 
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voyage  as  a  silver  streak  in  his  life— just  as  surely  as  the  lands- 
man has  cause  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  every  time  he  steps  out 
of  a  railway  carriage. 

Without  incident  worth  recording,  we  arrived  off  Madeira, 
into  which  the  naval  oflficers  volunteered  to  pilot  our  vessel. 
We  found  the  Alarm  lying  in  Funchal  roads  ;  she  had  arrived 
the  night  before  us.  We  found  Madeira  a  delightful  oasis  when 
we  landed,  and  recruited  our  strength  with  a  short  cessation 
from  sea-sickness.  We  indulged  in  the  fruits  which  are  so 
abundant  on  the  island ;  the  vintage  being,  however,  an  utter 
failure,  all  the  grapes  being,  converted  into  charred  cinders  by  a 
blight  that  year.  We  had  the  usual  crowd  of  old  women  offering 
their  handiwork  for  sale.  Our  stay  was  short.  We  saw  as 
much  as  we  could  in  two  days,  scouring  the  neighbourhood  in 
bullock-sleighs,  the  hills  being  too  steep  for  wheels,  and  the  roads 
are  made  smooth  to  suit  the  traffic  of  these  vehicles. 

Having  laid  in  a  large  supply  of  good  things,  and  we  children 
having  been  delighted  with  our  run  on  shore,  we  returned  to  our 
ship,  and  leaving  the  Alarm  to  follow,  turned  again  to  the  deep. 
Our  vessel  not  being  a  remarkably  fast  sailor,  we  did  not  sight 
the  Falklands  before  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the 
time  of  starting.  These  islands  can  be  seen  when  twenty  miles 
off.  Captain  Fitzroy  says :  "  The  first  appearance  is  very  un- 
favourable ;  rugged  hills,  the  summits  of  which  are  stony  and 
very  light-coloured,  have  made  many  suppose  that  the  high  land 
is  always  covered  with  snow,  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  from 
October  to  April  or  May,  except  patches  in  the  hollows  of  the 
mountains,  which  sometimes  remain  till  November."  As  we 
approached  the  shore  of  the  East  Falkland  on  a  sunny  day, 
however,  it  was  glowing  with  with  a  roseate  hue ;  all  nature 
eeemed  hushed  in  repose  :  and  the  golden  sun  was  tipping  each 
mountain  and  hilly  peak  with  prismatic  colours.  Even  the 
rocks  on  the  coast  seemed  to  smile  out  a  welcome  to  us. 

The  Eddystone  Rock,  eight  miles  off,  exactly  resembles  a  ship 
under  full  sail  when  seen  at  that  distance,  which  it  can  be  in 
the  darkest  night  (if  the  horizon  be  clear).  The  days  of  thick 
weather  are  very  few,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  navigator 
cannot  detect  the  landmarks  so  ably  laid  down  by  Fitzroy  as 
he  nears  the  land.  In  coming  from  the  north,  the  hills  over 
Berkeley  Sound  are  first  seen,  then  the  cliffs  of  Macbride  Head 
and  Cape  Carysfort.  Cow  Bay  lies  a  couple  of  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Cape  Carysfort,  and  affords  clean  sandy  anchorage 
in  seven  or  eight  fathoms,  but  open  to  the  eastward.   It  is  easily 
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known  by  its  while  sandy  beach,  and  the  bluff  land  about  the 
cape.  Fitzroy  recommends  it  as  a  convenient  halting-place  for 
vessels  to  drop  anchor  when  bound  for  Stanley,  should  night 
overtake  them.  A  ship  should  not  pass  closer  than  two  miles  of 
the  Uranie  Rocks,  which  are  islets  of  great  danger,  no  surf 
breaking  on  them  to  warn  the  wary  sailor  during  the  prevalence 
of  westerly  winds.  They  lie  off  Volunteer  point.  Moimt  Low 
is  840  feet  high,  it  forms  two  peaks,  and  from  the  eastern  one 
the  land  slopes  down  to  the  point  that  divides  Berkeley  Sound 
from  Port  William. 

The  Falkland  Islands  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  South  American 
continent;  they  consist  of  two  large  and  a  number  of  small 
islands,  exceeding  300.  The  eastern  island  is  the  larger,  being 
about  130  miles  long,  eighty  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and 
narrowing  to  about  thirty-five  miles  at  the  southern  point.  The 
western  island  is  about  100  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  width. 
A  channel  runs  between  these  two  islands,  which  is  from  seven 
to  twelve  miles  across,  and  many  of  the  smaller  islands  are 
situated  in  this  channel.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  size. 
Davis  sailed  through  it  in  1592,  and  is  therefore  credited  with 
its  discovery,  although  Cowley  is  said  to  have  sighted  the  islands 
in  the  year  1584.  They  were  subsequently  visited  in  succession 
by  Hawkins,  Strong,  and  Dampier;  one  of  these  navigators 
gave  them  the  name  they  bear.  The  French,  however,  having 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  them,  gave  them  the  name  of 
Malouines. 

In  1748,  the  publication  of  Anson's  voyage  aroused  the  British 
public  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  their  exploration  and  appro- 
priation, they  not  having  before  thought  them  worth  colonising ; 
but  this  drew  upon  our  Government  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  claimed  a  right  to  all  newly  discovered  lands  on 
and  around  the  South  American  continent.  They  were  subse- 
quently given  up  to  them,  who  called  them  Malvina. 

In  1764,  Bougainville,  afterwards  renowned  in  the  wars  of 
Canada,  made  the  first  settlement  on  these  islands.  He  received 
from  his  Government  authority  and  protection.  He  selected 
for  his  site  the  head  of  a  capacious  sound  on  the  east  side  of 
the  eastern  island;  to  this  Bougainville  gave  the  name  of  Port 
Louis.  Being  a  man  of  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  the 
colony  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  success,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  gained  it  under  his  wise  management,  but  Spain 
again  became  jealous,  and.  France,  as  England  had  done,  witb- 
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drew  on  the  Ist  of  April  1767,  Bougainville  being  reimbursed 
his  expenses. 

These  islands  remind  one  of  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse, 
patting  and  patting  before  she  gives  the  final  snap ;  but  here 
there  is  a  plurality  of  cats.  Of  the  three  cats  playing  for 
this  mouse,  we  shall  see  which  in  the  end  was  the  fortunate 
one. 

The  entire  group  of  the  Falkland  Islands  were  taken  posses- 
sion of,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,  by  Com- 
modore Byron,  in  January  1765,  who  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  at  that  time  Lord  High 
Admiral.  Byron  thought  very  highly  of  the  group  with  its 
excellent  harbours,  which  surround  them  on  every  side.  To  a 
magnificent  one  on  the  western  group  of  islands  he  gave  the 
name  of  Port  Egmont ;  the  island  bordering  it  on  the  north, 
Eeppel ;  that  on  the  west,  Saunders. 

In  1766  Captain  Macbride  was  sent  to  form  a  British  colony. 
He  fixed  on  Saunders  Island  for  his  new  settlement,  where  a 
small  cove,  with  a  stream  of  fresh  water  running  into  it,  seemed 
to  promise  an  eligible  site ;  but  being  surrounded  by  high  hills, 
they  shut  out  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  he  could 
not  make  it  at  all  successful  in  its  infancy.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  new  colony  existed,  but  did  not  prosper.  The 
English  were  not  aware  of  the  Spaniards  being  in  possession  at 
Port  Louis,  which  name  they  had  changed  to  Solidad  on  the 
departure  of  the  French,  and  vice  versd.  The  Spaniards  were 
in  ignorance  of  the  prender  de  possesso  of  the  British,  until 
in  1769,  Captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamar,  cruising  off  the  islands, 
encountered  a  Spanish  vessel,  which  he  ordered  to  depart  as  the 
islands  belonged  to  England.  The  Spaniards  returned  two 
days  after,  with  letters  couched  in  terms  of  the  greatest  civility 
from  Don  Philip  Euez  Puenta,  Governor  at  Port  Solidad.  Don 
Philip  affected  to  believe  that  Captain  Hunt  had  been  driven 
into  those  seas  by  stress  of  weather.  Soon  after,  the  Spaniards 
sent  two  frigates  with  troops  on  board,  and  although  behaving 
with  great  courtesy,  proved  too  strong  for  Captain  Hunt,  who 
left  for  England  to  make  Itis  own  report  to  his  Government. 
He  arrived  in  England  in  1770.  Captain  Hunt  was  succeeded 
at  Port  Egmont  by  the  Favourite  and  Swifts  each  of  sixteen 
guns,  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Maltby  and  Farmer. 
The  Swift  being  lost  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  part  of  her 
crew  accomplishing,  in  boats,  the  feat  of  reaching  Port  Egmont, 
the  Favourite  was  sent  to  secure  the  remainder.  While  suffering 
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from  this  loss  a  large  Spanish  force  attacked  the  feeble  settle- 
ment, which  snrrendered ;  but  red  tape  and  diplomacy  coming 
into  requisition,  after  the  necessary  wrangle  over  the  matter 
Spain  gave  them  up  to  the  English  in  1771.  The  colony 
remained  at  Saunders  Island  only  two  years,  when  it  was 
abandoned,  the  residents  simply  leaving  notices  and  doing 
what  they  could  to  keep  alive  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
place. 

In  1820  the  Buenos  Ayreans  set  up  a  claim  to  them  as  a  part 
of  Spanish  territory.  Mr.  Yemet,  a  gentleman  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  formed  the  remnants  of  colonising  companies  that  were 
found  into  some  sort  of  creditable  order ;  but  some  misunder- 
standing arising,  he  proceeded  to  Buenos  Ayres,  leaving  Mr. 
Brisbane,  a  daring  and  adventurous  sealmg  captain,  in  charge. 
That  gentleman  was  subsequently  murdered  during  a  mutiny. 

In  1883,  Great  Britain  sent  H.M.B.  Clio  to  assert  her  right  to 
the  Falklands  by  hoisting  the  British  flag,  when  the  remnants 
of  the  Buenos  Ayreana  withdrew,  an  English  officer  again 
taking  possession.  Finally  a  Lieutenant-Governor  was  appointed. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  Sir  James  Clark  Boss,  who  com- 
manded Her  Majesty's  Antarctic  Exploring  Expedition,  and  who 
called  here  in  1842,  the  settlement  was  changed  from  Port 
Louis  to  its  present  site  in  Stanley  Harbour,  which  is  nearly 
completely  landlocked,  the  only  entrance  to  it  having  the 
significant  name  of  the  Narrows.  The  face  of  Nature  is  varied 
in  every  way,  but  without  trees.  The  landscape  is  embellished 
with  every  variety  of  hill,  valley,  and  water,  the  absence  of 
trees  giving  it  an  air  of  barren  grandeur.  The  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  anything,  dependent  on  careful  cultivation.  The 
Falklands  is  the  native  place  of  the  tussock  grass  {Dactylis 
ccespitiis),  a  large  rough  grass  of  the  cock's  foot  genus  and  fescue 
tribe,  whose  leaves  hang  in  elegant  fronds;  it  is  the  food  of 
thousands  of  cattle,  which  are  allowed  the  &ee  range  of  the 
islands.  It  flourishes  well  in  any  situation  on  any  soil ;  it  may 
be  cut  about  eight  inches  growth  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
it  improves  by  cutting.  Its  fattening  qualities  for  all  sorts  of 
stock  are  very  great.  It  is  perennial,  green,  and  growing  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer.  Cattle  feed  on  the  fronds,  while 
swine  burrow  at  the  roots. 

Sheep  have  been  introduced,  and  the  climate  and  pasture  are 
well  suited  for  them,  the  Cheviot  breed  answering  well.  The 
complete  absence  of  burr  is  an  important  advantage  in  a  wool- 
growing  country  like  the  Falklands.  Of  late  years  the  Falkland 
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Islands  Company  have  given  much  attention  to  sheep-fanning, 
more  especially  for  their  fleeces.  In  the  year  1878,  according 
to  Government  statistics,  14,000  sheep  were  "  boiled  down  "  for 
tallow.  The  Company  above-mentioned  is  the  only  one  that 
practises  the  '' boiling  down."  In  1878,  the  sheep  on  the  islands 
were  computed  at  800,000.  They  were  first  introduced  in  the 
year  1852,  and  in  1867  sheep-farming  operations  were  com- 
menced in  earnest,  and  they  have  gradually  progressed  since^ 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties.  The  Falkland  Island  wool  has 
been  much  sought  after  by  Government  for  soldiers'  coats. 

Sir  James  Boss  mentions  in  his  books  on  the  Antarctic 
Begions  the  wild  cattle  of  the  Falklands.  They  cease  to  come 
under  this  head,  as  every  one  has  an  owner,  with  his  own  parti- 
cular portion  of  land  to  range  in ;  allowed  to  run  loose,  they  get 
wild.  The  Gauchoes,  spurious  Spaniards  from  the  American 
continent,  were  brought  &om  thence  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle,  on 
account  of  their  superior  skill  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of 
their  national  sling,  the  bolus  and  lasso.  There  are  no 
Gauchoes  at  present  on  the  islands,  as  the  English  merchants 
have  found  them  useless  off  their  horses,  whereas  the  English- 
man is  good  for  everything. 

The  facilities  for  making  large  enclosures  for  farming  purposes 
are  great,  as  the  island  is  cut  up  into  various  sized  peninsulas 
by  the  numerous  inlets.  Among  minor  comforts  I  may  mention 
the  complete  absence  of  all  noxious  insects  and  reptiles. 

Stone  for  fencing  and  building  purposes  is  obtainable  with 
little  labour  almost  everywhere,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
There  is  no  clearing  required,  as  the  land  is  free  from  wood, 
and  lies  wholly  in  pasture.  Abundance  of  fish  called  boss  are 
caught  in  all  the  bays  and  creeks,  where  they  come  at  the 
beginning  of  spring  to  spawn.  In  the  winter  they  retire.  They 
are  a  species  between  the  mullet  and  salmon,  and  are  very  good 
eating;  when  salted  some  prefer  them  to  the  cod-fish.  The 
settlers  at  the  Falklands  might  turn  the  cod-fishery  off  the 
coast  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  good  account.  A 
species  of  smelt  is  captured  in  small  quantities  mixed  with  the 
boss.  Don  Louis  Yemet,  the  Governor  under  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  is  said  to  have  prepared  large  quantities  of  the  boss 
for  the  Brazilian  market.  In  the  numerous  streamlets  which 
run  through  the  country  are  caught  numbers  of  a  small  kind  of 
trout ;  it  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  English  fish. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Falklands,  both  for  seal,  whale,  and  sea- 
elephant,  are  followed  up  with  great  advantage.    Off  the  mouth. 
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of  Berkeley  Sound  are  the  Volunteer  Rocks,  which  are  always 
covered  with  fur  seals ;  and  in  the  surrounding  waters  near  the 
mainland,  at  certain  seasons — although  not  so  numerous  as 
formerly — ^whales,  particularly  sperm  whales,  are  to  be  met 
with.  Large  rookeries  (as  they  are  termed)  of  the  hair  seal 
abound. 

The  infrequency  of  lightning  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  these 
islands. 

Fresh-water  lakes  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  the 
resort  of  multitudes  of  wild  fowl,  and  in  which,  on  a  sultry  day 
(with  a  telescoi>e),  are  to  be  seen  herds  of  cattle  standing,  just 
like  the  tame  animals  in  Europe.  Whole  tracts  of  land  are 
covered  with  a  coarse  and  long  grass,  but  of  a  remarkably  sweet 
taste  and  nearly  brown;  the  idea  of  a  barren  plain  is  one's 
first  impression  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  whilst  the  reverse 
is  the  case  when  the  grass  is  succulent. 

The  warrah,  or  wolf-fox,  seems  to  be  the  only  quadruped 
indigenous  to  the  islands,  being  about  the  size  of  a  middle-sized 
Newfoundland  dog.  He  seems  not  to  have  the  slightest  fear  of 
man.  A  warrah  has  been  known  to  come  down  a  cliff  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  a  vessel's  stem,  and  howl  defiance  at  the 
ship's  company,  while  the  men  were  at  dinner ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  female  had  ventured  close  up  to  the  ship,  she 
was  fired  at  and  wounded,  and  an  officer  landed  with  his  big 
dog  to  put  an  end  to  her  miseries,  when  a  desperate  fight  ensued 
between  the  two  animals,  and  it  was  only  with  the  liberal  use  of 
the  butt  end  of  the  gun  that  the  warrah  was  with  difficulty 
despatched,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  severe  bites  to  the  brave 
dog. 

Wild  boar,  or  rather  common  swine,  run  wild,  are  very  plen- 
tiful on  Eagle  or  Speedwell  Island,  and  several  other  tussock 
islands  where  they  have  increased  and  multiplied ;  the  tussock 
grass,  which  grows  to  a  great  height,  affords  them  not  only  food 
but  shelter.  On  one  or  two  of  the  islets  near  West  Falkland, 
goats  are  to  be  found ;  they  also  have  increased  wonderfully. 
Some  years  ago  warrens  of  rabbits  were  mostly  met  with  to  the 
northward  of  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  which  traverse 
East  Falkland.  Bougainville  landed  the  original  stock  at  Port 
Louis,  but,  being  in  a  wild  state,  they  did  not  succeed  in  cross- 
ing the  hills.  Now,  however,  colonies  of  these  animals  are 
rapidly  increasing  to  the  southward. 

With  regard  to  the  winged  creatures  of  the  islands,  the  swan 
claims  great  attention.    It  is  a  beautiful  .bu*d,  its  body  beingoie 
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snowy  white,  contrasting  with  its  neck,  which  is  perfectly  black. 
The  goose  is  also  a  handsome  bird,  remarkably  bold  or  stupid. 
Immense  numbers  of  them  are  found  all  over  the  country,  and  I 
have  heard  of  several  being  killed  by  a  stick.  There  are  three 
kinds,  the  Upland  and  Brent,  being  good  eating,  and  the  Kelp, 
so  called  from  breeding  and  feeding  close  to  the  shore,  where 
kelp  is  abundant.  In  the  season,  large  quantities  of  eggs  of 
these  and  other  birds  may  be  collected  to  an  extraordinary, 
degree.  The  inhabitants  of  Stanley  make  periodical  excursions 
round  the  coast  in  search  of  penguin's  eggs,  which  they  find  in 
great  numbers,  and  return  laden  with  them.  These  penguins 
are  awkward,  ungainly  birds,  not  without  a  certain  beauty.  It 
is  difficult  to  go  any  great  distance  without  one's  horse's  foot 
dropping  into  a  penguin's  nest.  The  stupid  creature,  on  hear- 
ing approaching  footsteps,  shows  no  signs  of  fear,  but  remains 
quietly  in  its  lair,  incessantly  turning  its  head,  now  right  eye 
upward,  now  left  eye,  as  if  it  were  giving  each  one  a  chance  of 
a  peep.  Whether  it  subsides  into  placidity  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  stranger,  I  know  not.  This  creature,  which  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  bird  or  a  fish,  as  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  when 
surrounded  only  by  its  own  species  in  its  habitat,  makes  a 
tremendous  noise  in  concert.  They  are  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, perched  on  the  pinnacles  of  rocks  in  lines  like  strings  of 
beads.  They  live  on  fish,  for  which  they  dive,  coming  to  the 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  with  a  spring  like  a  fish, 
and  diving  again  instantaneously.  It  is  a  creature  with  wonder- 
fully digestive  powers,  for  one,  on  being  opened  after  death,  was 
found  to  have  little  more  than  stones  inside  it,  while  it  showed 
no  sign  of  premature  decay  from  ill-health  or  starvation.  Ducks 
in  great  variety  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts.  In  addition  to 
these  and  the  snipe,  there  are  plover,  oyster-catchers,  and  gulls. 
There  is  a  bird  of  prey,  the  carancho,  known  amongst  the  dwel- 
lers in  Stanley  by  the  familiar  name  of  Johnny  Book.  They 
are  credited  with  great  cunning.  I  have  heard  an  anecdote 
which  gives  an  instance  of  this : — "  A  stupid  Upland  goose  was 
quietly  sitting  on  her  nest,  surrounded  by  several  of  this  repro- 
bate crew,  one  of  them  hovering  close  over  her,  and  the  rest 
pecking  and  teasing.  At  length,  her  patience  being  exhausted, 
she  rushed  off  her  nest  at  the  most  daring.  Another,  however, 
immediately  dropped  into  her  nest  and  seized  an  egg  in  his 
talons,  and  flew  off,  accompanied  by  his  confederate,  whom  he 
allowed  to  share  in  the  plunder." 
Shags  and  curlews,  together  with  albatross  and  sea  cape 
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hens,  and  a  few  land  species,  are  the  principal  birds  of  the 
Falklands. 

The  land  to  the  northward  of  Port  Pleasant  improves  much. 
It  is  almost  entirely  free  from  bog  and  swampy  ground,  and  has 
very  pretty  undulations.  The  absence  of  trees  is  a  great  defect 
to  the  landscape  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  they  could  not  be  imported. 
During  my  uncle's  governorship  he  tried  to  import  a  few  shrubs 
from  Terra  del  Fuego,  but  these  rapidly  died ;  certainly  they 
had  not  a  fair  trial,  as  he  planted  them  in  front  of  the  old 
Government  House,  which  had  a  very  gravelly  soil,  and  was  not 
sheltered  fix)m  the  winds,  which  are  very  blusterous  at  times. 
Perhaps  at  some  further  date  we  may  see  woods  growing  in  the 
camp. 

The  best  places  to  export  horses,  in  order  to  improve  the 
breed  of  the  wild  ones  in  the  Falklands,  would  be  either  Moldo- 
nado  or  Monte  Video,  on  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  in  either  of  which 
places  they  are  to  be  procured  in  great  quantities. 

Many  incidents  are  told  of  how  horses  are  tamed,  which  would 
be  both  too  expensive  and  cruel  to  repeat,  like  this  one : — One  of 
the  gauchoes,  who  were  always  the  medium  for  catching  the 
horses,  had  tried  all  he  could  think  of  to  tame  a  vicious  and 
cunning  animal,  so  proposed,  as  a  last  resource,  to  take  the  animal 
into  camp  and  attach  him  to  a  wild  bull's  horns.  The  wildest 
bull  in  the  flock  was  caught,  and  the  horse's  tail  was  strongly 
fastened  with  two  or  three  lassoes  to  the  horns  (the  lasso  is  com- 
posed of  thongs  of  hide,  with  a  running  noose  at  the  end,  and 
is  used  for  catching  cattle  genernlly).  The  gaucho  then 
returned  home.  The  next  morning  the  first  thing  he  saw  was 
the  vanquished  horse,  with  his  head  hanging  down,  standing  at 
the  corral  gate.  As  a  natm-al  consequence  he  had  killed  the 
bull.  He  never  afterwards  testified  the  least  disposition  to 
vice. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  wild  horses  never  leave  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  which  is  strange,  as  there  is  no  obstruction. 
I  don't  think  it  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  They 
are  excessively  shy  and  timorous  to  a  party,  but  they  will  form  a 
circle  round  a  single  man  and  prance  upon  him;  however,  a 
musket  will  drive  them  away.  Then-  average  height  is  a  little 
under  fifteen  hands,  and  they  are  more  lightly  built  than  the 
South  American  horses  generally,  and  cannot  endure  much, 
besides  being  often  cow-hocked  or  cat-hammed ;  but  to  make  up 
for  this  in  some  degree,  they  are  nearly  as  active  as  chamois, 
and  are  well  shaped  in  their  fore-legs ;  and  the  stallions,  like  the 
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bulls,  are  very  ferocious  and  quarrelsome  with  each  other ;  indeed,- 
Bometimes  a  fine  stallion  may  be  shot  with  his  near  hind-leg 
broken,  most  probably  from  fighting, 

A  curious  and  interesting  method  in  New  Zealand  of  taming 
horses,  which  have  been  imported  from  South  America,  may 
give  a  hint  to  English  horse-breakers;  consequently,  I  will 
describe  it.  A  stake  is  fixed  strongly  in  the  ground,  and 
to  this  a  ring  is  attached.  The  horse  is  then  brought  up 
to  the  stake,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  a  long  halter.  The 
breaker  then  takes  his  poncho,  or  cloak,  and  ties  it  round 
the  horse's  head,  and  as  it  is  a  thick  large  garment,  the 
animal  is  quite  blindfolded.  He  is  then  left  alone,  and  soon 
begins  to  tremble  with  fear  at  the  unpleasant  novelty  of  his  help- 
less condition.  A  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out,  and  if  left 
long  thus,  he  will  fall  from  consequent  exhaustion  to  his  nervous 
system,  caused  by  fright ;  but  before  the  climax  is  reached,  a 
rude  saddle  is  put  on  him,  heavily  weighted  at  the  stirrups,  and 
this  he  quietly  allows.  Presently,  when  the  poor  creature  seems 
quite  stupefied,  the  breaker  will  go  up  to  him,  pat  his  neck,  and 
caress  him  with  soothing  words,  and  this  he  continues  to  do 
until  the  horse  shows  some  signs  of  reliance  on  the  breaker,  who 
then  removes  the  poncho,  and  the  lesson  which  he  wished  to 
impart  will  have  been  imparted,  that  of  looking  on  man  as  his 
friend,  because  he  relieved  him  from  the  fearful  incubus  on  his 
head ;  and  this  lesson  can  be  administered  so  skilfully,  that  the 
breaker  has  removed  the  weighted  stirrups  and  mounted  on  the 
bare  back  of  the  horse,  which  behaves  with  perfect  docility. 
More  generally,  however,  the  lesson — always  the  same — ^has  to 
be  repeated,  till  the  horse  becomes  perfectly  docile,  having 
learned  to  rely  on  man.  And  if  afterwards  kindly  treated,  there 
are  no  more  docile  horses  to  be  found  than  these  recently  wild 
horses  of  the  pampas. 

The  Guanaco,  which  is  of  the  deer  species,  is  a  native  of 
Patagonia.  The  skins  of  these  graceful  little  animals  are  made 
into  rugs,  which  are  painted  on  the  inside  in  strange  devices, 
and  are  constantly  brought  over  to  Stanley  by  traders,  to  be 
sold.  The  animal  has  been  imported  alive  to  the  Falklands ;  for 
I  remember  seeing  two  nmning  about  the  Government  House 
paddock.  There  is  an  idea  that  these  creatures  have  the  power 
of  emitting  spittle  from  a  long  distance,  much  like  the  venom  of 
a  snake,  and  that  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  flesh  if  it  should 
happen  to  light  on  it.  Whether  it  is  only  given  them  as  a  weapon 
of  defence,  or  whether  it  is  a  popular  delusion,  I  know  not,  for 
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while  the  two  Guanacoes  remained  under  my  ken,  I  never  heard 
of  their  doing  any  damage  with  Buch  a  power,  so  I  can't  myself 
Touch  for  the  truth  of  it.  They  are  of  a  light  fawn  colour, 
^tareaked  with  white.  Guanaco  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
Patagonians.  These  people  were  regarded  hy  the  Spaniards  as 
giants,  and  named  Patagones,  or  ''  clumsy-hoofed,"  from  their 
rude  contrivances  for  shoes,  an  appellation  which  they  still 
retain.  Their  general  average  height  is  six  feet.  They  are 
intelligent  and  polite  to  strangers,  and  do  not  seem  to  dislike 
the  white  race.  Their  skins  are  of  a  sallow  hue,  and  they  have 
a  mads  of  long  black  hair,  which  the  men  confine  with  a  white 
band,  tied  round  the  head ;  the  women  simply  comb  theirs  to 
part  in  the  middle  and  flow  loosely  over  their  shoulders.  Their 
dress  is  a  long  square  garment,  composed  of  a  dozen  skins, 
obtained  from  guanacoes  about  a  fortnight  old,  older  ones  being 
considered  only  fit  for  tent-coverings,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the 
^in  side  is  painted  with  curious  devices,  which  is  worn  outside, 
the  for  being  next  the  skin.  Their  other  article  of  dress  consists 
of  moccasins,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  horse's  hind-leg,  stripped  off, 
and  it  is  large  enough  to  cover  a  man's  leg  from  the  knees  to  the 
feet ;  and  they  wear  formidable  spurs  made  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  in  which  nails  are  inserted,  with  projecting  points.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  hunting ;  they  form  ostrich-skins  also  into 
rags,  choosing  the  parts  where  the  feathers  of  the  birds  are  like 
down,  and  do  not  exceed  on  an  average  three  inches  in  length. 

The  climate  of  the  Falklands  is  most  congenial  to  the  con- 
stitation  of  an  Englishman,  not  being  very  different  from  that 
of  his  own  country,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  rather  drier, 
and  also  that  violent  gales  of  wind  and  squalls  are  more 
prevalent.  Ireland  is  said  to  resemble  these  islands  la  the 
mildness  of  its  climate ;  perhaps  it  may  be  more  like  that  of  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  equally  mild  and  more  dry,  and  as 
healthy. 

The  coast  of  America,  adjacent  to  the  Falklands,  being 
covered  with  wood,  would  afford  great  facility  to  steamers  for  a 
supply  of  fuel  in  any  quantity.  The  want  of  wood  in  these 
islands  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  but  peat  amply 
supplies  this  deficiency.  If  by  a  mechanical  process  it  could 
be  pressed  hard  for  some  time  before  it  was  used,  it  would  give 
oat  a  much  greater  heat.  The  lAterary  Gazette,  so  long  ago  as 
1836,  calls  public  attention  to  experiments  carried  on  by  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby,  for  the  compression  of  peat  into  fuel, 
which  should  answer  all  the  purposes  of  coal  in  agriculture  and 
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xnanufactories,  and  become  an  article  of  immense  importance  in 
barren  tracts  of  country,  where  the  latter  source  of  industry  and 
wealth  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  distance  across  to  the  mainland  is  not  above  350  miles, 
but  the  average  passage  across  is  very  variable,  owing  to  the 
west  and  south-west  winds.  The  return  journey  rarely  takes 
half  the  time.  The  Falklands  have  been  more  particularly 
described  by  French  navigators,  but  the  accounts  by  Captain 
Fitzroy  and  Mr.  Darwin  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
favourably. 

White  Eock  Bay,  north  entrance  of  Falkland  Sound,  is  an 
excellent  harbour.  [Falkland  Sound  has  at  its  southern  end 
many  flat  islands,  clothed  with  tussock,  and  some  shoals ;  the 
dangers  are,  however,  generally  visible.  It  ought  not  to  be 
navigated  at  night.  The  tides  in  both  entrances  are  strong, 
and  between  the  islands,  but  in  the  main  stream,  they  are 
moderate.  The  White  Bock  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  point 
of  land,  forming  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour,  so  called. 
It  receives  its  name  of  White  Bock  from,  I  believe,  the  always 
white  appearance  it  bears,  caused  by  the  guano  deposited  there 
by  multitudes  of  birds.  The  rocks  in  many  places  jut  up  &om 
the  earth  in  sharp  angular  points,  in  singular  looking  lines,  in 
irregular  segments,  and  in  some  parts  forming  upon  the  ground 
the  beautiful  precision  of  mathematical  figures  of  several 
denominations.  These  rocks  are  stratified,  and  each  layer 
almost  as  thin  as  slate,  and  as  sharp  to  the  tread ;  but  many 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  a  few  almost  quite  so,  and  only  a  few 
on  a  greater  incline. 

Hope  Place  is  the  *'  workshop,"  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
Falkland  Island  Company ;  but  it  is  not  put  down  in  any  chart. 
I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  it  might  be  up  a  fine  looking 
opening  called  Port  San  Carlos,  which  is  no  great  distance  across 
the  sound  from  White  Bock  Harbour,  having  at  its  northern 
entrance  a  dark-looking  and  very  steep,  as  well  as  lofty  hill, 
called  "  Fanning's  Head."  Bound  this,  and  very  close  to  it, 
is  entered  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  FaJklands.  On 
one's  right  is  an  arm  of  the  sound  running  south-east ;  before 
one,  the  entrance  to  the  river  San  Carlos,  and  on  one's  left  a 
range  of  high  rugged  hills,  with  those  strange  features  about 
them  mentioned  by  Pemety  and  Darwin,  and  consisting  of 
fanciful  appearances,  in  the  shape  of  old  towers  and  castle 
ruins.  Valleys,  plains,  sheltered  coves,  and  islets  covered  with 
tussock,  lie  at  the  base  of  these  hills ;  while  in  every  direction 
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htrndreds  of  wild  cattle  roam  about.  The  scenery  is  lovely, 
and  good  anchorage  is  found  in  a  secure  little  place,  close  to 
what  is  called  on  the  charts  "  Careening  Cove,"  At  this  place 
no  signs  of  habitation  are  to  be  seen,  though  plenty  of  cattle. 
The  river  turns  and  twists  among  high  hills  and  undulating 
valleys ;  steep  banks,  and  little  sandy  beaches ;  with  many  dis- 
tinguishing points  in  the  romantic  scenery  similar  to  the  Rhine 
about  Bingen. 

Cape  Dolphin  is  -  a  low  point  on  the  north-west  of  the  east 
Falkland,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  sea-lions  and 
elephants,  which  also  frequent  the  dangerous  and  rocky  bays 
between  Cape  Dolphin  and  Fanning's  Head. 

Cape  Bougainville  and  Port  Salvador  are  situated  on  East 
Falkland,  north  of  Macbride  Head.  Bougainville  Cape  is  called 
after  the  celebrated  French  circumnavigator,  who  gave  to  the 
places  about  Port  Salvador  the  names  they  bear.  The  port 
itself  is  only  entered  by  sealers,  and  the  small  boats  belonging 
to  Stanley.  On  the  left  of  Salvador  can  be  seen  the  rugged  hills 
over  Berkeley  Sound,  completely  devoid  of  vegetation.  The  bold 
cliffs  of  Macbride's  Head  have  several  pleasant  features  about 
them,  particularly  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  fine  day. 

After  passing  the  dangerous  Volunteer  Point,  Berkeley  Sound 
opens  out  upon  our  right ;  and  how  we  feel  the  wind  rushing 
down  it,  as  we  haul  up  close,  so  as  to  keep  well  in  for  Mount 
Low,  upon  our  weather  bow.  A  rocky  islet  near  the  entrance 
of  the  sound,  and  within  the  shadow  of  Mount  Low,  is  Cochon 
Island,  and  the  scene  of  a  wreck  which  occurred  some  years 
ago ;  it  was  fatal  to  life  as  well  as  ship.  Mount  Low  slopes  off 
to  the  east,  until  a  tongue  of  land  runs  for  about  five  miles  from 
its  base,  and  terminates  in  some  rugged  rocks  called  Point 
William.  Beyond  it,  on  our  left,  are  the  Seal.  Rocks,  which  lie 
off  Cape  Pembroke,  upon  which  is  situated  a  lighthouse. 
Between  Cape  Pembroke  and  these  rocks  is  a  safe  channel ;  but 
not  far  from  the  former  is  a  rock,  showing  at  half-tide.  It  is 
called  the  Billy  Rock,  and  on  it  His  Excellency  Mr.  Rennie, 
Governor  of  the  Falklands,  was  wrecked  on  one  occasion. 
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{Continued  from  page  1248,  vol.  ii.) 

In  Shigar  I  had  another  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  game  of 
polo.  Here,  also,  were  two  Balti  rajahs,  once  rulers  of  this  fair 
valley,  but  now  living  in  honourable  retirement,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  villagers.  The  polo-ground  was 
a  magnificent  piece  of  green  turf,  surrounded,  by  tall  poplar- 
trees.  The  people  came  in  crowds  to  see  the  game,  and  pre- 
sented quite  a  holiday  appearance,  with  flowers  in  their  hair 
and  fastened  to  different  parts  of  their  clothing.  Shortly  after 
the  game  commenced,  I  observed  a  procession  approaching  the 
ground.  The  principal  figure  was  an  old  man,  whose  tottering 
steps  were  supported  on  each  side  by  two  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  sheathed  sword  over  his  shoulder.  Other  soldiers 
followed,  and  the  procession,  with  slow  and  solemn  step — suited, 
I  suppose,  to  the  infirmities  of  the  chief — approached  the  spot 
where  I  was  sitting.  He  took  his  seat  beside  me,  and  was 
introduced  as  the  Sirdar  in  charge  of  the  garrison  of  Shigar. 
His  get-up  was  capital.  A  red  Kashmir  dressing-gown,  pror 
fusely  embroidered  with  coloured  silks,  now  much  faded,  came 
down  below  his  knees.  A  pair  of  tight  trousers  made  of  the 
common  greyish-brown  cloth  known  as  puttu,  appeared  below 
this,  and  he  wore  on  his  head  a  red  bandage  across  his  forehead 
under  a  green  cap.  Over  all  a  white  turban  was  put  on,  so  as 
to  come  well  down  over  his  ears.  On  his  thin,  shrivelled  face 
were  a  few  gray  hairs,  partially  dyed  a  reddish  brown.  His 
eyes  were  lustreless,  and  he  had  no  teeth ;  so  that  although  he 
tried  to  make  himself  agreeable,  the  attempt,  owing  to  this 
want,  added  to  my  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  language, 
was  not  very  successful.    "  Colonel's  allowances  "  probably  do 
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not  exist  in  the  Maharajah's  army,  or  this  old  gentleman  would 
long  ago  have  been  placed  on  the  shelf. 

In  Shigar  there  are  some  beautiful  chenar-trees.  This  tree, 
a  species  of  plane,  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  It  has  a 
smooth  white  trunk,  and  most  luxuriant  light-green  foliage.  I 
saw  one  tree,  whose  trunk,  which  was  perfectly  hollow  from  age, 
measured  ten  feet  in  diameter.  A  platform  of  earth  had  been 
constructed  round  it,  and  it  was  apparently  used  as  a  place  of 
public  meeting,  for  I  never  passed  the  spot  without  seeing  a 
crowd  collected  imder  the  shade  of  its  magnificent  branches. 

The  clean  state  of  the  houses  and  paths  about  Shigar  is 
remarkable,  and  the  contrast  between  the  villages  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  Baltistan  is  very  great.  This  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  establishment  of  an  excellent  system  of  con- 
servancy, which  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  all  those 
villages  in  India  which  are  now  a  source  of  danger  and  disease 
to  the  cantonments  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  origin  of  this 
system,  however,  was  not  a  regard  for  cleanliness  so  much  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  "  sewage  "  as  manure. 

I  engaged  a  shikari  while  I  was  at  Shigar,  who  proved  a  most 
valuable  man,  and  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  myself  and  my 
servants,  who  were  never  tired  of  chaffing  him  about  his  diminu- 
tive stature  and  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hindustani  (the 
medium  of  communication  between  them).  He  was  under  five  feet 
in  height,  and  not  very  young,  but  hard  as  iron  and  a  great  sports- 
man, the  proud  possessor  of  two  guns  and  a  rifle,  all  match- 
locks of  native  manufacture.  The  guns  he  valued  at  ten  and 
twenty-five  rupees,  but  the  rifle  he  considered  worth  100 
rupees.  It  was  very  long  and  heavy,  and  fired  a  spherical  bullet, 
the  size  of  a  large  pea.  The  powder  he  used  was  of  his  own 
making,  and  seemed  very  good,  though  not  so  strong  as  English 
powder. 

The  other  villages  in  the  valley  call  for  no  special  remark. 
They  resemble  Shigar  but  are  smaller,  and  the  cultivation  round 
them  is  less  extensive.  In  one  of  them  I  noticed  a  house,  built 
in  the  usual  manner  of  stones,  set  in  a  framework  of  wooden 
beams ;  the  beams,  as  well  as  the  rest  6f  the  exterior  woodwork 
were  curiously  carved  with  a  sort  of  basket-work  pattern  mixed 
with  flowers,  stars,  and  other  devices.  The  house  looked  very 
old,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  carving  had  been  done  many 
years  before ;  certainly  there  were  no  new  houses  with  as  much 
decoration  about  them.  The  means  of  communication  between 
the  villages  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river  is  not  such  as  to 
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encourage  their  inhabitants  to  see  much  of  each  other.    The 
river  is  wide  and  very  rapid.    Banks  of  sand  and  stones  are 
constantly  forming  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,   separating  its 
waters  into  numerous  channels.    A  boat  would  be  useless,  for 
unless  it  were  very  stout,  it  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  if 
strongly  built,  it  would  be  too  heavy  to  guide  across  the  stream, 
or  to  carry  over  the  small  islands  as  necessity  arose.    A  raft  of 
inflated  goat-skins,  attached  to  a  light  framework  of  bamboo  is 
used,  and  answers  every  purpose  in  this  country  when  time 
appears  to  be  no  object.    I  crossed  from  the  left  to  the  right 
bank  near  the  head  of  the  valley.    Our  raft  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  goat-skins,  and  was  able  to  convey  three  coolies  and  their 
loads  at  one  trip.    The  actual  breadth  of  water  to  be  crossed  was 
not  more  than  800  yards,  but  the  stream  was  a  perfect  torrent, 
covered  with  waves  and  divided  by  islands  into  three  parts.     In 
crossing,  the  raft  went  more  than  a  mile  down  stream  ;  it  had 
then  to  be  rowed  back  to  the  left  bank,  and  carried  up  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  crew  to  the  original  starting-point.     The  skins 
were  then  blown  up  afresh  before  another  load  could  be  placed 
upon  it ;  consequently  six  hours  elapsed  before  the  whole  of  my 
property,  and  myself  and  servants  were  safely  conveyed  to  the 
right  bank.     There  is  a  small  village  called  Chutrun  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Basha  valley,  remarkable  for  a  hot  spring,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  (CAw,  water;  trun,  hot).     The  water 
of  course  wells  up  from  the  bones  of  a  very  holy  prophet,  whose 
remains  were  laid  long  ago  at  the  foot  of  a  large  chenar-tree. 
The  spring  itself  is  situated  in  an  enclosure,   into  which,  on 
agreeing  to  take  off  my  shoes,  I  was  admitted.    But  my  curiosity 
was  hardly  repaid,  for  there  was  nothing  to   see  except  the 
spring,  and  a  tomb  of  the  usual  Mussalman  type,  stuck  all  over 
with  very  dirty  little  flags.    The  water  flows  from  this  sacred 
spot  into  a  pool  about  twelve  feet  square,  which  is  used  as  a  bath, 
and  from  it  into  a  second  bath,  larger  and  shallower  than  the 
first.     There  is  also  a  smaller  bath  roofed  over  for  the  use  of 
women.     The  spring  is  famous  for  its  healing  qualities,  and 
people  come  from  considerable  distances  to  bathe  in  it.    No 
doubt  its  reputation  is  fully  deserved,  for  with  the  exception  of 
a  tendency  to  goitre,  which  is  very  general,  the  Baltis  suffer 
principally  from  the  consequences  of  dirt — sore  eyes  and  vermin 
of  all  kinds.    Probably  they  seldom  wash,  except  when  they 
visit  the  waters  of  Chutrun  for  that  purpose.    The  water  in  the 
principal  bath  is  hot  enough  to  render  some  caution  necessary 
in  stepping  into  it.    When  cold,  it  is  clear  and  perfectly  taste- 
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less,  and  it  is  considered*  by  for  the  best  drinking-water  in  the 
Tillage.  The  elevation  of  Chntron  is  mnch  greater  than  that 
of  Shigar,  and  its^froit-trees  are  not  so  abundant,  the  place  of  the 
apricot  and  mulberry  being  to  a  great  extent  supplied  by  some 
magnificent  walnut-trees.  Barberry  bushes  are  also  very 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  wooden  bowls  out  of 
which  the  people  take  their  food^  are  made  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes  near  Ghutrun.  A  Balti  is  never  without  one  of  these 
bowls^  which  is  carried  in  the  folds  of  his  cummerbund,  or  in 
his  bosom.  It  contains  his  provisions  for  the  day  when  he  is  on 
a  journey,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  plate  and 
drinking-cup. 

The  Basha  valley,  extending  from  Tiser  up  to  Arandu,  the 
last  village  in  Baltistan,  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length.  It 
contains  a  few  small  villages  and  some  fields,  made  in  most 
places  by  terracing  the  side  of  the  hill ;  for  the  valley  is  narrow, 
and  there  is  not  much  level  ground  in  it.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
is  contracted,  and  the  banks  are  steep  and  high  enough  to 
prevent  the  sand  from  spreading  over  the  soil.  The  villages 
are  therefore  surrounded  by  luxuriant  grass  and  clover,  mixed 
with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers ;  the  crops  also,  although  they 
take  longer  to  ripen  than  those  in  the  lower  valley,  are  longer 
in  the  stalk.  Here  the  cultivation  is  on  the  fertile  mountain 
side ;  but  in  Shigar,  a  wide  valley  with  a  flat  sandy  level 
bounded  by  stony  cliffs,  the  fields  are  all  artificially  made  by  the 
deposition  of  soil  on  the  top  of  the  sand. 

Talc  exists  in  some  quantity  here,  but  the  Baltis  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  use  for  it.  Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  sand  of 
some  of  the  smaller  streams,  which  flow  into  the  river  on  its 
left  bank.  As  much  as  100  tolas  weight  (87|  oz.)  is  said  to 
have  been  collected  in  one  year  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
villages. 

About  fifteen  miles  above  Ghutrun  the  stream  is  spanned  by 
a  rope-bridge,  a  bridge  made  of  three  ropes  of  birch  twigs.  The 
section  of  these  bridges  is  Y-shaped.  One  rope  is  placed  at  the 
angle,  and  is  for  the  feet ;  the  other  two,  one  on  each  side  above 
the  first,  are  for  the  hands ;  these  are  kept  apart  by  pieces  of 
stick.  The  main  difficulty  in  crossing  a  bridge  of  this  kind — at 
least  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  to  get  over  the  cross  pieces. 
The  bridge  hangs  in  a  graceful  curve  from  the  banks,  where  it 
is  fastened  either  to  a  large  rock,  or  to  a  rough  pier  constructed 
of  loose  stones,  and  it  swings  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner  with 
every  breath  of  wind* 
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Near  a  village  called  Bizil  there  is  a  hot  siilphnr  spring ;  but 
the  natives  do  not  attribute  any  virtues  to  the  water,  probably 
because,  owing  to  its  unpleasant  odour,  they  have  never  given 
it  a  trial.  The  mountain  masses  which  surround  this  valley 
contain  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the  Himalayas.  One  of 
them,  Ganchen,  is  over  21,000  feet  high.  Near  Arandu  the 
fruit  trees  entirely  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  pines  and 
poplars,  a  few  birch-trees  and  willow-trees,  and  these  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream. 

The  situation  of  Arandu  is  a  small  grassy  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Chogo  Loongma  glacier.  The  houses  are  very 
mean  and  wretched ;  most  of  them  have  an>  upper  story  of 
wattles  placed  over  a  low  chamber  with  mud  walls  and  roof. 
During  the  severe  winter  the  lower  story  alone  is  inhabited,  and 
the  upper  portion  is  used  as  a  store-house  for  forage  for 
cattle.  The  village  is  placed  on  a  portion  of  the  plain  which 
slopes  towards  the  stream,  and  the  actual  site  of  the  houses  is 
levelled,  so  that  they  are  hardly  visible  until  the  traveller  is 
close  upon  them.  The  only  trees  near  are  a  row  of  poplars, 
which  have  been  planted  along  the  north-west  side  of  the  plain 
as  a  protection  from  the  cutting  wind,  which  blows  with  intense 
keenness  over  the  glaciers  and  the  frozen  wastes  round  it.  The 
path  passing  by  the  village  surmounts  the  heap  of  ice  and 
rubbish  forming  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier,  and  enters  a 
narrow  gorge,  the  entrance  to  the  Kers  Loongma,  whence  it 
passes  over  vast  glacier  tracts  into  the  independent  territory  of 
Kanjat. 

Bight  in  front  of  Arandu  is  the  Chogo  Loongma.  This 
valley  is  of  great  extent ;  the  lower  portion  is  &om  one  and  a 
half  to  two  miles  broad,  but  it  afterwards  widens  considerably. 
A  vast  glacier  fills  the  entire  space  between  the  hills  on  either  * 
side.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  that  is,  just  above  Arandu, 
the  glacier  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  rubbish-heaps, 
for  the  ice  and  snow  of  which  it  is  composed  is  covered  with 
debris  from  the  sides  of  the  valley.  But  farther  on  a  change 
takes  place.  The  ice  which  appears  at  first  is  black  from  the 
earths  and  sand  embedded  in  it ;  afterwards  it  grows  lighter  in 
colour,  and  its  surface,  hitherto  gently  undulating,  becomes  more 
rugged,  until  at  last  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mighty 
storm-tossed  estuary,  which  has  suddenly  become  frozen  in  its 
passage  between  the  hills.  Small  viUages  appear  on  both 
sides,  each  containing  a  tributary  frozen  stream,  a  smaller 
glacier  mounting  upwards  until  it  becomes  merged  in  t^^i^WKnie 
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coTered  monntains  around.  There  is  a  path  winding  along  the 
hill-Bide  above  the  glacier,  which  leads  past  a  small  Googer 
village,  consisting  of  some  half-dozen  wooden  huts,  each  about 
ihe  size  of  a  large  packing-case,  built  into  the  side  of  the  hill  for 
economy  of  construction.  A  Googer  village  is  inhabited  only  by 
shepherds  and  cattle-tenders.  The  flocks  and  herds  are  driven 
np  from  the  villages  lower  down  to  the  fine  grazing-lands  which 
are  found  on  these  hills  during  the  short  period  of  summer. 
These  villages  are  found  on  all  the  higher  portions  of  the 
mountain-ranges,  where  excellent  grass-lands  often  exist ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  they  are  inhabited  for 
a  very  few  months  only  in  each  year.  Much  butter  is  made 
from  the  milk,  both  of  the  cows  and  goats,  and  the  butter-milk, 
with  chupputties  (or  flat  cakes  of  coarse  flour),  forms  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  Googers.  For  fifteen  miles,  or  thereabouts, 
from  Arandu,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
grass  and  wild  flowers,  but  further  on  all  life  ceases,  and  masses 
of  rock,  black  by  contrast  with  the  snow  surrounding  them,  are 
alone  visible. 

No  one  who  is  not  a  geologist  can  describe  intelligently  the 
countless  varieties  of  rock  and  stone  existing  in  this  valley,  but 
their  curious  and  beautiful  combinations  of  colour  must  attract 
the  notice  even  of  the  most  unobservant  traveller.  Sandstones 
of  all  colours,  speckled  with  small  oblong  patches  of  grey, 
white,  or  black,  radiating  from  various  centres,  and  a  very  hard, 
dark-green  stone,  whose  fracture  often  presents  a  vitreous 
appearance,  are  amongst  the  most  common  examples.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  bright-green  streaks  in  pieces  of  white 
qniurtz,  suggests  the  presence  of  copper;  in  one  specimen 
I  found  a  beautiful  semi-transparent  vein,  of  light-blue  colour. 
Embedded  in  a  soft,  crumbly  stone,  there  were  numerous 
crystals  of  a  deep  red,  probably  garnets;  they  were  regular 
polyhedrons,  about  the  size  of  small  marbles ;  most  of  them, 
however,  were  full  of  flaws,  and  of  no  value.  Crystals,  some  of 
large  size,  varying  in  hue  from  white  to  yellowish-brown,  are 
also  not  uncommon ;  and  there  are,  besides,  masses  of  white 
stone  which  look  as  if  currant-juice  had  been  sprinkled  over 
them,  an  effect  produced  by  the  multitude  of  tiny  pink  crystals 
with  which  their  surfaces  are  studdied. 

Amongst  the  wild  flowers,  there  are  bright-yellow  poppies  and 
yellow  tulips ;  flowers  like  hollyhocks,  some  white  and  some 
yellow ;  and  red,  white,  and  yellowish-white  anemones.  There 
is  also  a  plant  with  a  dark-purple  flower,  from  the  root  of  whicji 
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the  natives  extract  a  red  dye.  Almost  every  plant  in  Baltistan 
seems  to  be  used  either  as  food  or  for  medicine,  with  two  notable 
exceptions — ^wild  rhubarb  and  the  wild  gooseberry ;  both  are 
very  abundant  in  most  of  the  vaUeys,  but,  without  sugar,  neither 
are  very  palatable,  and  sugar  is  a  rare  luxury  indeed.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  wild  onion.  All  are  eaten  by  the  Baltis, 
though  the  Kashmiris  are  more  particular.  None  of  them  have 
any  bulb ;  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  is  the  edible  part.  Various 
green  leaves  and  grasses  are  cooked  and  eaten  as  spinach.. 

The  Balti  coolies  who  accompanied  me  into  this  valley,  were 
most  particular  in  their  religious  observances,  and  used  to 
assemble  in  a  long  row  every  evening,  at  sunset,  to  say  their 
prayers,  much  to  the  amusement  of  my  Kashmiri  followers. 
The  Baltis  are  mostly  Shiahs,  whose  religion,  according  to  the 
Sunni  Kashmiris,  consists  in  putting  their  hands  over  their 
ears,  and  then  beating  their  knees  and  breasts  in  regular  time. 
They  certainly  did  look,  when  assembled  at  prayer-parade,  rather 
like  a  squad  of  recruits  going  through  extension-motions. 
I  asked  my  servants  and  shikaris  why  they  never  said  their 
prayers,  and  their  reply  was :  "  Why  should  we  ?  We  are  not 
in  our  own  country  now.  When  we  go  back  to  Kashmir  again 
we  will  say  our  prayers."  I  had  more  than  one  interesting  con- 
versation with  these  people  on  the  subject  of  their  religion,  and 
the  shikari  who  joined  me  at  Shigar  showed  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  gave  a  long  account  one  day  of 
"Mecca-Medina,"  and  the  " Rab-o-Shereef,"  and  afterwards 
mentioned  "  Ibrihim  "  and  "  Moosu."  He  asked  the  name  of 
the  Christian  Prophet,  and  on  my  suggesting  "  Esa,"  he  seemed 
to  be  familiar  with  the  name,  and  at  once  said  that  He  was  the 
son'of  ''  Miriam."  A  Kashmiri  asking  him  who  was  the  father  of 
''Esa,"  he  replied  that  He  had  none,  that  He  was  bom  "  by  the 
order  of  God."  The  Bhotias,  he  said,  were  different  from  the 
Baltis,  being  Hindoos  (they  are  Buddhists,  I  believe).  He  had 
the  greatest  contempt  for  the  Hindoo  religion.  ''  They  have 
no  prophet ;  they  never  say  their  prayers,  but  they  makQ  a 
deva  and  salaam  to  it,"  said  he  one  day,  laughing.  He  and  the 
other  Mussalmans  appeared  to  think  the  Christian  religion  a 
great  advance  on  that,  although  they  asked  if  it  were  not  true 
that  Christians  only  said  their  prayers  once  a  week ! 

The  district  between  the  Shigar  and  Gilgit  rivers  consists  in 
great  part  of  lofty  mountains ;  and  the  valleys  lying  round  them, 
which  are  filled  with  glaciers,  are  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
uninhabited,  except  to  the  southward^  where  numerous  spurs 
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project  towards'  the  Indus,  forming  a  series  of  small  valleys  of 
a  different  nature,  which  open  into  the  valley  of  that  river. 
From  Chntran  there  is  a  road  leading  in  a  westerly  direction 
over  the  mountains  into  the  first  of  these — ^the  Tormick  valley. 
The  road  is  difficult,  and  crosses  the  Gauto-la  pass,  at  a  height 
of  15,110  feet,  whence  it  descends  a  long  steep  slope  covered 
with  grass.  It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  explain  that  in  the 
Balti  language,  la,  means  mountain,  and  loongma,  valley. 

The  Tormick  valley  is  like  that  of  Shigar,  but  considerably 
narrower.  At  its  upper  end  there  is  not  much  cultivation,  but 
in  the  summer  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  grass,  on 
which  sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured.  Ibex  and  bears  are  often 
met  with  on  the  tops  of  these  hills,  and  so  the  valley  is  well 
known  to  sportsmen  who  visit  that  part  of  the  world.  Both  lead 
and  copper  are  said  to  be  found  here,  though  not  in  very  large 
quantities. 

A  path  over  the  Stok-la  pass  at  the  head  of  this  valley,  leads 
into  a  remarkable  basin  at  the  head  of  the  Tak  valley  (or  Tuck 
valley,  as  it  is  written  in  the  map).  This  place,  which  is  called 
Benablok  {blok  meaning,  according  to  Drew,  a  high  pasture- 
ground),  is  a  large  plain  sloping  towards  the  streams  which  bound 
it  on  two  sides.  The  mountains  around  tower  above  the  plain, 
rising  in  rugged  masses  out  of  a  dark  belt  of  pine  forest.  Four 
vaUeys  meet  in  this  desolate  spot.  Two  of  them  are  rocky 
hollows,  overgrown  with  bushes  and  stunted  pencil-cedars,  but 
through  the  entrance  to  the  third  a  number  of  snowy  peaks  are 
visible  ;  and  from  one  of  the  tallest,  a  beautiful  glacier,  descend- 
ing, fills  the  valley,  coming  down  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  which  is  formed  by  the  drainage  of  these  three  valleys, 
and  flows  through  the  Tak  valley  on  its  way  to  the  Indus.  The 
forests  round  Renablok  are  composed  principally  of  the  cheer,  a 
very  straight  and  lofty  pine ;  its  wood  is,  however,  considered 
useless,  except  for  firewood.  Scotch  and  spruce  firs  are  also 
found  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  little  lower  down,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  there  is  a  beautiful  shrubbery  of  the  same 
kind  as  one  already  mentioned,  near  the  village  of  Satpur. 

In  the  villages  of  Tak  the  broad  bean  is  extensively  grown, 
the  flour  which  is  made  from  it,  after  conversion  into  chup* 
patties,  forming  the  principal  food  of  the  poorer  amongst  the 
villagers.  Apricots  are  cultivated  with  much  care,  and  the 
grafted  ones  attain  a  large  size.  The  health  of  the  people  here 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  good  as  in  other  parts  of  Baltistan ;  and 
in  particular  they  are  great  sufferers  from  goitre,  more  especially 
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the  women.  As  an  Englishman,  I  was  credited  with  the  pos- 
session of  milimited  powers  of  healing,  and  I  was  often  asked 
to  perform  cures  quite  out  of  my  power,  which  was  limited  to 
an  occasional  distribution  of  quinine,  chlorodyne,  or  Cockle's 
pills.  My  servants  were  great  believers  in  "  Belati  **  medicines, 
and  constantly  applied  to  me  for  relief.  On  one  occasion 
Cockle's  pills  having  failed  to  relieve  a  severe  attack  of  indi- 
gestion, brought  on  by  eating  too  much  ibex  mutton,  I  treated 
the  suflferer  with  a  mustard  plaister,  which  removed  his  pain, 
and  took  the  skin  off  his  chest  at  the  same  time,  while  it  added 
much  to  my  reputation  as  a  physician. 

The  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Skardu  to  the  mouth  of  ihe 
Gilgit  river,  is  extremely  narrow,  being  in  fact,  except  in  one  or 
two  places,  a  hollow  from  eighty  to  100  yards  wide,  worn  by  the 
action  of  the  water  between  the  moimtains,  which  rise  straight 
up  from  the  edge  of  the  stream.  In  addition  to  those  already- 
mentioned,  numerous  smaller  valleys  run  up  between  the  moun- 
tain spurs  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  bank,  but  they  differ 
in  nothing  from  them. 

Forty  miles  below  Skardu  is  Eondu,  once  the  seat  of 
a  small  independent  Bajaship.  It  consists  of  the  usual 
groups  of  villages  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  stream 
here  is  about  100  yards  broad,  and  is  crossed  by  a  rope  bridge. 
The  entrance  to  the  Tak  valley  is  eleven  miles  below  Bondn, 
and  it  is  the  last  valley  of  any  size  or  importance  until  the 
Gilgit  valley  is  reached.  Lower  down  an  occasional  village 
meets  the  eye,  situated  in  some  small  hollow,  where  the  melting 
snow  has  caused  an  accumulation  of  soil,  which  is  terraced  and 
sown  with  various  grains ;  but  the  village  (two  or  three  flat- 
roofed  huts)  is  inhabited  only  [during  the  time  necessary  for 
looking  after  the  crops,  and  then  abandoned.  As  the  smnmer 
progresses,  the  smaller  streams  dry  up,  and  water  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  few  places.  The  river-water  is  thick  with  mud  and 
sand,  and  quite  unfit  to  drink.  The  heat  becomes  intense,  and 
is  almost  as  great  by  night  as  during  the  day,  owing  to  radiation 
from  the  sides  of  the  valley.  The  path  winds  over  the  rock  at 
a  height  generally  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  stream — some- 
times, but  rarely,  descending  to  the  water's  edge ;  often  passing 
by  steep  zig-zags  over  lofty  mountain  spurs,  in  one  place 
carried  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  by  a  projecting  gallery  of 
logs  covered  with  loose  stone  slabs,  in  another  descending  its 
perpendicular  face  by  a  rude  ladder  or  a  rough  staircase  cut  in 
the  stone.    Sometimes  it  passes  over  shelving  l^gea  x)LrQck> 
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where  no  track  is  distinguishable,  and  in  many  places  the  hands 
must  be  used  as  well  as  the  feet,  more  especially  in  making  use 
of  the  numerous  short  cuts,  by  which  the  disagreeable  journey 
may  be  shortened.  The  natives  seldom  travel  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  They  rest  under  the  shade  of  some  rock,  or  in  a  hole 
burrowed  out  tmder  a  large  stone,  which  would  not  otherwise 
afford  sufficient  shelter,  and  sleep  each  with  his  load  under  his 
head,  until  the  fierce  sun  has  descended  behind  the  mountains, 
and  the  valley  is  wrapped  in  shadow.  Occasionally  a  small 
hollow  is  met  with,  where  a  spring,  whose  green  banks  are 
overshadowed  by  a  fig-tree  or  a  wild  vine,  fertilizes  the  ground 
about — ^a  spot,  it  may  be,  of  wonderful  beauty  and  freshness,  but 
infested  by  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies,  which  make 
repose  there  quite  impossible.  Now  and  again  a  torrent  crosses 
the  path,  and  the  bridge  over  it  is  of  very  primitive  construction : 
sometimes  two,  but  often  only  one  slender  tree-trunk  is  laid 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  On  accoimt  of  its  shape  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  walk  over,  and  it  bends  in  a  most  alarming 
manner  under  the  passenger's  weight. 

At  Sirsil  the  river  passes  between  two  walls  of  rock,  and  a 
rope-bridge  stretches  across  the  chasm.  The  village  looks  in 
the  distance  like  an  old  ruined  castle,  but  on  a  nearer  approach 
the  ruin  is  resolved  into  a  crag  overhanging  the  river,  with  half- 
a-dozen  small  huts  perched  upon  it.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
few  houses  scattered  amongst  the  fields,  which,  rising  one  above 
another,  lie  between  the  river-bank  and  the  mountains  which 
rise  steeply  upwards  not  more  than  SOO  yards  from  it.  Sirsil 
is  one  of  three  or  four  small  villages  in  the  district  of  Hara- 
mosh ;  the  others  are  situated  in  the  nullahs  or  small  valleys 
lying  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  over  24,000  feet  high,  from 
which  the  district  takes  its  name.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  are  a  fine  stalwart  race,  resembling  the  natives  of 
Oilgit,  and  differing  considerably  from  the  Baltis  in  appearance 
and  somewhat  in  language,  although  as  regards  the  latter  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  each  valley  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  a  dialect  peculiar  to  itself.  These  people  have  a 
curious  way  of  taking  snuff,  which  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 
Instead  of  putting  it  in  the  nostrils,  as  is  done  in  Kashmir  as 
well  as  in  more  civilised  parts  of  the  world,  tiie  Haramosh  men 
put  it  over  their  teeth. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Sirsil,  a  small  village  near  the  point 
where  the  Indus  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  southward,  the 
road. climbs  a  lofty  spur,  and  the  view  we  witnessed  from  its 
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summit  was  one  of  surpassing  grandeur;  the  horizon  was 
bounded  by  a  semi-circle  of  mountains,  all  of  them  of  very 
great  height,  and  covered  with  snow.  Many  of  their  sum- 
mits were  invisible,  concealed  in  a  belt  of  fleecy-white  cloud, 
which,  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  himg  like  a 
glory  suspended  over  the  entire  semi-circle.  From  the  main 
edge  numerous  spurs  shot  forth,  dividing  the  space  into  a 
number  of  rocky  valleys,  the  spurs  gradually  decreasing  in 
height,  until  they  terminated  abruptly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus. 

Near  Sirsil  is  a  sulphur-spring ;  the  water  is  very  hot,  and 
has  a  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  it  is  quite 
clear,  and  has  little  or  no  taste.  Hot  sulphur-springs  are  not 
uncommon  in  these  valleys,  but  their  medicinal  qualities  are 
held  in  no  estimation  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Indus  and  Gilgit 
rivers,  there  is  a  sandy  plain  of  considerable  size,  but  utterly 
barren.  The  mountains  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Indus  also 
recede,  leaving  a  strip  of  sand  between  them  and  the  river ;  in 
the  centre  of  this  strip  lies  the  village  of  Boonjie.  Boonjie  is  a 
penal  settlement,  and  its  population  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  prisoners  and  some  soldiers  who  look  after  them.  These 
prisoners  work  in  the  fields,  and  are  allowed  considerable  liberty, 
probably  because  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  escape,  or,  at 
at  any  rate,  to  return  to  Kashmir,  from  this  isolated  spot.  The 
road  does  not  skirt  the  river,  but  turns  to  the  right,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  foot  of  the  hills  until  it  reaches  the  left  bank 
of  the  Gilgit  river.  The  view  here  presented  is  a  novel  one. 
Between  the  plain  surrounding  the  villages  of  Skardu  and  this 
spot,  a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles,  the  Indus  may  almost  be 
said  to  flow  through  a  crack  in  the  mountain :  so  narrow  is 
its  valley,  and  so  steep  are  the  rocky  walls  which  form  almost 
everywhere  the  sides  of  the  valley  and  the  river's  banks  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  eye  meets  only  the  blue  sky  or  the  rushing 
stream,  and  the  rocks  beyond  it.  But  here  there  is  a  sandy 
plain,  apparently  of  vast  extent ;  for  the  rivers  disappear  from 
view,  hidden  beneath  their  banks,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
water  except  where  a  grove  of  trees,  half-obscured  by  the  haze, 
marks  the  position^of  Boonjie ;  which  is  in  reality  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, although  it  appears  to  be  many  miles  away.  The  heat  is 
intense,  for  it  is  August ;  the  sand  and  the  rocks  are  burning, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  rugged  mountains  on  all  sides,  the  locality 
might  be  Bajputana  instead  of  Baltistan.    Boonjie  is  only  about 
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4,600  feet  above  sea-level,  or  600  feet  lower  than  Srinagar,  in 
the  valley  of  Kashmir. 

The  Gilgit  valley  partakes  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as 
this  desert.  The  hills  on  each  side  are  lower  than  those  about 
the  Indus,  but  are  mere  masses  of  barren  rock,  without  either 
grass  or  trees  growing  on  them.  The  river  is  of  considerable 
size,  much  larger  than  any  afiSuent  of  the  Indus  in  Baltistan, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  Shyok  and  Shigar.  About  twenty  miles 
from  its  entrance  the  valley  separates  into  two,  the  river 
receiving  the  waters  of  a  stream  flowing  through  the  independent 
territories  of  Himza  and  Nagar.  This  stream,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  is  eighty  yards  broad,  and  it  is  crossed  by  a  rope 
bridge,  which  stretches  from  a  cliff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
to  a  stone  buttress  erected  on  the  sandy  shore  opposite.  Before 
reaching  this  bridge,  the  road  passes  through  a  considerable 
village  named  Diurr,  surrounded  by  more  extensive  cultivation 
than  usual,  and  containing  a  large  number  of  fine  trees.  Passing 
Diurr  the  valley  becomes  narrower,  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
coming  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  fields  and  gardens 
Burroonding  the  hamlets  of  Gilgit  soon  come  into  view  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  a  little  beyond  them  there  is  a  rope  bridge 
over  the  river,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  one  at  Diurr. 
The  appearance  of  Gilgit  is  disappointing,  at  least  it  was  to  me. 
I  had  expected  to  see  a  place  of  considerable  size — a  town  rather 
than  a  collection  of  villages — ^but  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  of  the  villages  of  Baltistan,  nor  is  it  as  large  as  some 
of  them — Skardu  and  Shigar,  for  instance.  Its  situation  near 
the  British  frontier  and  its  position  on  one  of  the  roads  leading 
from  India  into  Central  Asia  is  the  reason  for  its  being  so  much 
better  known  by  name  in  England  than  many  places  of  much 
greater  size  and  local  importance  in  our  Indian  Empire.  There 
is  a  considerable  garrison  of  Kashmir  soldiers  of  many  races 
— ^Kashmiris,  Dogras,  Sikhs,  and  Punjaubis ;  and  there  are  a 
number  of  low  caste  Hindustanis  living  there,  who  are  employed 
as  servants.  The  fort  is,  like  all  others  in  the  country,  built  of 
a  mixture  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river-bank,  and  is  a  square  castle  with  a  keep  in  the  centre 
rather  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  surmounted  by 
a  square  tower.  The  interior  is  crowded  with  rows  of  flat-roofed 
huts,  only  the  narrowest  possible  lanes  being  left  between  them. 
Bound  the  inside  of  the  exterior  wall  are  huts,  the  tops  of  them 
forming  a  walk  for  sentries  (who  from  this  position  can  see  all 
over  the  fort,  inside  and  out),  as  well  as  a  banquette,  from  which 
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fire  can  be  opened  through  the  loop-holes  in  the  top  of  the  wall. 
On  this  path,  too,  are  huts  at  intervals,  so  that  for  the  size  of 
the  place  the  accommodation  is  very  extensive. 

The  fort  contains  a  hrass  9-pounder  smooth-bore,  two  smaller 
iron  guns  which  are  rifled,  and  two  wall-pieces  mounted  on 
stands  with  an  arrangement  for  giving  elevation  somewhat 
like  that  in  use  with  a  rocket-trough.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
are  armed  with  flint  -  lock  carbines  of  very  serviceable 
appearance,  made  in  Kashmir;  others  have  the  match-lock,  a 
weapon  with  a  very  long  barrel  and  slender  stock,  most 
picturesque  to  look  at,  but  of  doubtful  efi&ciency.  The  main 
gate  of  the  fort  is  on  that  side  away  from  the  river;  and 
separated  from  the  fort  by  a  very  narrow  and  filthy  dirty  lane 
is  the  principal  bazaar,  a  row  of  squalid  huts  containing  the 
usual  uninviting  heaps  of  grain  of  various  kinds,  sweetmeats, 
&c.  The  climate  of  the  Gilgit  valley  is  not  so  agreeable  as  that 
of  many  others  in  Baltistan,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  compara- 
tively small  altitude  (5,000  feet  above  sea-level  at  Gilgit),  and 
partly  because  much  of  the  land  round  the  villages  consists  of 
rice-fields,  generally  under  water  and  always  steamy  and 
imwholesome  in  the  summer. 

There  is  one  Englishman's  grave  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot. 
George  Hayward,  the  traveller,  was  murdered  at  Darkur,  while 
engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  Pamir  steppe.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Gilgit  and  buried  in  a  grove  of  trees  not  far  from  the 
fort,  A  white  marble  slab  has  been  placed  over  the  grave 
recording  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  some  one  has  erected  a 
wooden  cross  inside  the  inclosure  which  surrounds  it. 

Near  one  of  the  hamlets  is  at  octagonal  pillar  of  rough  stone 
about  eight  feet  high,  with  an  inscription  cut  on  it  in  a  number 
of  different  characters — ^Hindi  and  Persian  among  the  number. 
The  letters  are  coloured  red  and  are  very  legible.  So  far  as  I 
could  learn,  the  stone  was  put  up  in  commemoration  of  a  great 
battle  between  the  Kashmir  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley. 

About  a  mile  above  Gilgit  the  valley  bends  slightly  to  the 
north;  in  the  bend  there  is  a  mound  rising  some  200  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  valley.  The  top  is  level,  forming  a 
plateau,  and  on  it  there  is  a  Tillage  named  Naupura.  The  sides 
are  very  steep,  and  a  zig-zag  path  leads  to  the  summit.  The 
position,  commanding  the  villages  of  Gilgit  to  the  south,  and  the 
.  road  leading  northwards  towards  the  head  of  the  valley  on  the 
other  side,  must  have  been  one  of  great  importance  in  the  days 
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before  the  conquest  of  the  district ;  to  ascend  it  in  the  face  of 
an  opposing  enemy  would  be  no  easy  tarfc,  and  its  capture 
wonid  be  necessary  before  Gilgit  could  remain  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  invader.  It  was  formerly  crowned  by  a  fort, 
but  this  is  now  dismantled. 

The  fields  are  intersected  in  all  directions  by  small  streams  for 
irrigating  the  crops,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety 
besides  rice,  millet  and  daltil,  from  which  oil  is  expressed ;  and 
yarious  vegetables,  as  onions,  bringal,  and  chilies  are  grown ; 
cotton  also  is  cultivated. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  villages  are  fine  sturdy  specimens  of 
mankind,  not  above  the  middle  height,  but  broad-chested  and 
muscular.  They  do  not  shave  the  head  like  the  Baltis,  but 
wear  their  hair  long,  gathering  it  under  a  "puttoo"  cap,  a 
curious  article  which  has  a  roll  of  cloth  all  round  it.  The  cap 
consists  of  a  cloth  bag  of  considerable  length,  and  the  cloth 
is  rolled  inwards  towards  the  head  until  the  cap  is  small 
enough  to  fit  it.  Thus  the  roll  is  formed  which  looks  like 
something  between  the  brim  of  a  hat  and  an  Eastern  turban ;  too 
large  for  the  former,  and  too  scanty  for  the  latter,  it  suggests  to 
the  beholder  the  idea  that  the  brim  of  the  modern  civilised  head- 
dress is  most  probably  but  a  modification  of  the  puggree  so 
universal  in  the  East.  Many  of  the  children  have  the  head 
shaven,  a  narrow  fringe  of  hair  being  left  across  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  forehead.  Some  of  them  are  very  fair,  and 
adults  as  well  as  children  are  to  be  seen  with  bright  red  hair 
and  florid  faces  covered  with  freckles,  though  their  complexions 
are  usually  darker,  and  the  hair  is  more  generally  brown  or 
black. 

Donkeys  are  not  uncommon  in  the  valley,  and  in  size  and 
general  appearance  they  resemble  the  animal  whose  patience 
has  become  proverbial  with  us,  rather  than  the  dhobie's  diminu- 
tive beast  of  burden  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  India. 
Goats,  too,  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  endless  diversity  in  appearance  of  their  horns;  some  of 
these  are  twisted  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  others 
resemble  the  horns  of  the  goat's  wild  relations  the  ibez  and 
Markhor. 

At  a  village  named  Minor,  a  few  miles  below  Gilgit,  I  came 

across  an  oblong  bath  formed  in  the  rock,  and  used  as  a  wine- 

.  press.     That  this  was  the  case,  was  evident  from  the  quantity 

of  grape-skins  and  pips  lying  round  it ;  but  the  villagers,  while 

confessing  that  wine  was  made  in  some  of  the  villages  beyond 
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Gilgit,  t.^.  out  of  the  Maharajah's  territory,  indignantly  denied 
the  fact  as  regarded  themselves,  and  declared  that  the  trough 
was  used  for  making  "  jam."  They  produced  some  of  the  jam, 
which  was  remarkably  like  porter  in  appearance  and  smell ;  it 
had  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  was  decidedly  spirituous.  My 
servants,  however,  taking  the  villagers*  view  of  its  nature,  con- 
sumed what  was  brought  to  me  that  evening. 

The  road  from  Gilgit  to  Srinagar  is  somewhat  better  than 
most  of  the  so-called  roads  in  this  district,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  considerable  traffic  along  it,  and  it  has  been  made  available 
for  laden  ponies  throughout.  It  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  going  down  stream  for  some  distance,  and  then  ascending 
the  side  of  the  valley,  passes  over  the  intervening  ridge,  and 
descends  into  the  Sye  valley  lying  to  the  southward.  The  Sye 
valley  opens  on  to  the  Indus,  opposite  Boonjie,  and  communi- 
cation is  maintained  between  Boonjie  and  the  villages  of  Sye  by 
a  ferry-boat.  Passing  through  Boonjie  and  over  the  stony  plain 
beyond,  the  tract  skirts  the  Indus  until  the  entrance  of  the 
Astore  valley  is  reached ;  crossing  the  Astore  river  by  a  wooden 
bridge  it  mounts  the  opposite  hill,  climbing  upwards  for  several 
thousand  feet ;  thence  it  proceeds,  winding  over  grassy  slopes 
or  through  dense  forests,  where  the  ground  is  hidden  beneath 
ferns,  moss,  and  wild  flowers,  and  strewed  with  the  fallen 
trunks  of  huge  pine-trees,  where  shrubs  and  briars  form  an 
impenetrable  undergrowth  ;  twisting  in  steep  zig-zags  over  some 
mountain  pass,  it  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  beyond, 
passing  over  the  rough  boulders  that  confine  its  rapid  stream. 
The  clear  waters  are  crossed  by  a  succession  of  light  bridges, 
formed  of  rough  pine-trunks,  as  first  one  bank  and  then  the 
other  gives  room  for  its  passage.  Now  and  again  it  passes 
through  a  village,  where  the  houses  stand  amongst  heaps  of 
filth  and  refuse,  so  offensive,  that  even  the  traveller,  tired  of 
solitude,  and  longing  for  the  cheerful  sound  of  human  voices^ 
hurries  past  the  fields  and  gardens  round  him,  seeking  again 
the  fresh  breezes  of  the  desert  hill-side. 

I  quit  these  scenes  with  reluctance,  for  they  are  full  of  plea- 
sant recollections ;  but  I  must  trespass  no  longer  on  the  patience 
of  my  readers. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  friendly 
treatment  I  received  during  my  wanderings.  If  uncivilised,  the 
inhabitants  of  Baltistan  are  as  yet .  untainted  by  civilisation^ 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Kashmiris,  who,  though  possessed  of 
many  good  qualities,  are  deceitful,  grasping  and  underhand. 
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while  the  Baltifi  are  trnthfol  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with 
strangers* 

Englishmen  here,  as  throughout  the  Maharajah's  dominions, 
are  held  in  great  respect,  and  the  greatest  attention  is  shown 
to  them,  both  by  the  officials  and  also  by  the  yillagers.  Much 
of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  orders  received  from  the  authori- 
ties, but  something  may  justly  be  claimed  for  the  naturally 
hospitable,  as  well  as  mild  and  inoffensive,  disposition  of  the 
TiUagers.  It  is  a  proof  also  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
English  name,  of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud.  Probably 
the  Kashmiris  and  the  other  Mussalman  tribes  would  regard  us 
with  no  unfriendly  feelings  if  we  took  the  government  of  the 
country  into  our  own  hands.  The  Maharajah  is  a  Hindoo,  and 
most  of  the  men  in  authority  are  Hindoos  from  his  native 
district  of  Jamu.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  dislike  openly  expressed  towards  the  existing  Govern- 
ment by  the  Kashmiris,  although,  if  tales  told  in  that  country  be 
true,  there  is  no  necessity  to  seek  in  religious  differences  the 
reasons  for  their  dislike.  Bribery  and  oppression  go  hand  in 
hand  everywhere,  and  the  Native  Government  there  is  said  to 
be  utterly  corrupt.  From  the  Governors  of  provinces  down  to 
the  lumbardar  of  the  smallest  viUage,  there  is  no  one,  not  only 
who  cannot  be  bought  with  a  bribe,  but  who  does  not  expect 
to  be  so  bought.  All  look  to  this  source  for  their  livelihood 
rather  than  to  their  legitimate  earnings.  This  is  so  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  East,  and  the  provinces 
ruled  over  by  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir  are  probably  no  better 
governed  than  the  rest  of  the  native  states  of  India.  Let  us 
trust  that  English  influence  and  example  may,  in  course  of 
time,  help  them  towards  a  system  of  government  under  which 
their  good  qualities  may  have  more  room  for  development  than 
at  present.  In  the  meantime  we  may  be  thankful  that  this 
portion  of  our  frontier  is  occupied  by  loyal  and  contented  races 
— ^less  capable  of  improvement,  it  may  be,  than  the  Afghan 
with  whom  we  have  lately  been  brought  into  contact,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  likely  to  give  us  cause  for  uneasiness. 
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By  Ellen  Adaib. 


PART  I. 
CHAPTER    n. 

(Continued  from  p.  1200,  vol.  ii.) 

The  sun-flush  has  scarcely  died  out  of  the  sky  beyond  the 
western  peaks,  but  the  shadows  are  akeady  thickening  in  the 
mountain  clefts,  and  quenching  the  evening  light  beneath  the 
forest  trees. 

Jessie  Linford,  standing  at  her  father's  side  in  the  fast- 
gathering  dusk,  is  busy  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  gazes  with 
careless,  unheeding  eyes  on  the  glorious  sweep  of  mountain  and 
valley  that  the  night's  gloomy  fingers  are  so  quickly  blotting 
out. 

She  is  still  puzzling  over  Herricks*  unaccouintable  behaviour, 
and  strange  words  uttered  in  the  church  on  the  day  of  Miss 
Dunster's  wedding,  which  are  doubly  strange  and  unaccountable 
when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  be  has  entirely  avoided  her 
during  the  fortnight  that  has  since  elapsed.  They  have  met  at 
dinners  and  badminton  parties,  and  even  at  a  picnic,  but  he  has 
never  once  approached  her ;  and  yet  she  recalls,  again  and  again, 
the  look  of  passionate  feeling  she  had  caught  in  his  honest 
troubled  eyes  that  day. 

After  all,  perhaps  it  was  a  passing  jest ;  he  had  simply  said 
the  daring  words  to  see  how  the  girl,  that  Society  spoke  of  as 
being  prudish  and  reserved,  would  take  them.  With  a  cold  dis- 
dainful anger  steeling  her  heart  against  him,  she  finally  concludes 
that  this  latter  supposition  is  the  true  solution  of  all  that  has 
been  contradictory  and  strange  in  his  conduct. 

On  looking  back  over  the  time  she  has  known  him,  she  remem- 
bers no  single  occasion  on  which  he  has  shown  the  faintest 
inclination  to  seek  her  society  more  than  that  of  other  ladies ; 
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she  has  danced  with  him  but  seldom,  spoken  to  him  only 
occasionally,  though  he  was  always  rather  a  favourite  of  hers. 
Always  ''  nice/'  and  particularly  pleasant,  his  gay  debonnaire 
manners,  his  frank,  manly  face,  his  quaint  speeches,  his  gentle, 
deferential  behayiour  towards  herself,  had  all  won  upon  the  quiet 
reserved  girl.  And  now,  oh !  she  is  so  sorry  he  has  acted  so 
foolishly — nay,  more,  unkindly — and  spoilt  her  good  opinion  of 
him. 

"  Jess,  Jess !  do  come  here,  I  want  you  to  help  me,"  calls  out 
Amy's  voice  from  the  house. 

"  Tell  her  to  make  haste,  Jessie,"  says  Mr.  Linford,  turning  to 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  scanning  her  with  an  approving  eye. 
Her  dress  is  of  some  pale-tinted  flossy  stuff,  that  gleams  white 
in  the  dim  light,  and  a  soft  snowy  shawl  envelopes  her  shoulders. 

"  See,  the  people  are  going  down  to  the  theatricals  already," 
and  he  points  down  towards  the  unseen  road,  from  whence  comes 
a  sound  of  voices  and  footsteps,  and  flashes  here  and  there 
between  the  heavy  intervening  boughs  tell  of  passing  lanterns 
and  torches. 

"  Yes,  Papa,  we  shall  be  ready  very  soon,"  answers  Jessie,  as 
she  moves  away,  to  find  Amy  standing  in  despair  before  her 
looking-glass,  her  long  fair  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  Jessie,  my  sweet,  just  do  my  hair  for  me.  I  cannot 
manage  it  a  bit  to-night." 

"  Of  course,  dear ;  how  do  you  want  it  done  ?  " 

"  Just  like  this,"  patting  Jessie's  dark  glossy  coils,  ''  in  just 
such  another  delightful,  soft,  floppidy  lump  on  the  nape  of  my 
neck." 

The  two  sisters  laugh  merrily  together.  There  is  a  great 
likeness  between  them,  although  in  colouring  and  in  manner 
they  are  contrasted.  Amy  is  a  rounder,  shorter  Jessie,  with 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  rosy  piquant  face.  She  is  childish, 
vivacious,  almost  gushing;  an  affectionate,  impetuous  little 
creature  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love.  Jessie  is  taller, 
slighter,  more  dignified.  Her  clear  pale  complexion  is  exquisitely 
fair,  and  fresh  with  health  and  youth.  Her  eyes  are  large  and 
of  a  light  hazel,  true  and  pure  to  their  inmost  depths,  and 
shadowed  by  dark  lashes  and  delicate  dark  brows. 

"  Thanks,  Jessie ;  that  is  really  lovely." 

"  You  conceited  little  monkey ! " 

"  Oh,  you  know  I  mean  your  handiwork,  not  my  'lint-white 
locks.'  And  now  let  me  look  at  you.  I  must  put  those  two 
.  little  silver  daisies  in  your  hair.'' 
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"Oh  no,  Amy,  we  have  not  time;  make  haste,  it  does  not 
really  matter." 

"Of  course  not.  We  all  know  that  rigmarole  about  'beauty 
unadorned,'  &c.  Nevertheless,  here  are  the  daisies,  and  so 
bend  down  to  me.  There!  and,  yes,  there!  that  does  look 
nice !     cnes  Amy. 

'"Thanks,  little  sister,"  and  Jessie  presses  a  kiss  on  Amy's 
shining  head.    "  Listen ;  Papa  is  getting  impatient." 

And  so  IS  somebody  else,  too,  who  is  peering  restlessly  from 
behind  a  curtain  into  the  room  prepared  for  the  guests,  whom 
Sir  Bengel  and  Lady  Tygere  have  invited  to  see  the  comedy  of 

Box  and  Cox,"  as  represented  by  amateur  actors  under  the 
management  of  Captain  Delamayne. 

"The  room  is  filling  fast,"  Herricks  remarks  to  Delamayne 
as  the  latter  passes  him, 

"Don't  be  nervous,  Jack,  they  are  coming  all  right.  Miss 
Tygere  is  keeping  arm-chairs  for  them  in  the  front  row." 

'I  Nonsense,  Delamayne ;  you  take  a  fellow  up  so." 

"■^^  ^  I.<Jid  not  know  why  the  same  fellow  is  dancing  up 
and  down  like  a  nut  on  November  night,  and  working  himself 
into  a  state  of  such  feverish  excitement  as  will  effectually 
prevent  his  playing  his  part  even  moderately  well.  Pull  the 
old  horse  up.  Jack,  he  is  going  the  pace  too  fast ;  he  will  be 
tatong  the  bit  between  his  teeth  soon,  if  you  do  not  take  care, 
and  you  will  come  to  grief  after  having  been  so  careful  to 
avoid  it.    Keep  cool— remember  this  is  your  last  night." 

"The  last  night,"  muttered  Jack  to  himself.  "As  if  I  did 
not  know  it  only  too  weU.  I  am  half  inclined  not  to  take 
Delamayne's  advice." 

The  curtain  rises.  Delamayne  is  a  perfect  actor,  and  is 
fairly  well  supported.  Jack,  though  a  novice,  has  an  aptitude 
for  acting,  and  his  native  drollei7  stands  him  in  good  stead. 
As  he  sits  by  his  fire,  and  sings  "  Lullaby,  Bacon,"  in  his  sweet 
pathetic  tenor,  with  a  tenderness  more  adapted  to  his  thoughts 
than  to  the  words  he  utters,  he  gains  great  applause,  and  is 
obhged  to  give  an  "encore."  Afterwards  he  is  warmly  con- 
gratulated by  Delamayne  on  his  success,  but  is  too  utterly 
wretched,  poor  feUow,  to  feel  any  satisfaction. 

After  "Box  and  Cox"  comes  a  little  farce,  in  which  Herricks 
tekes  no  part.  He  finds  himself  rather  quickly  behind  Miss 
Lmford's  chair. 

"  Good  evening.  Miss  Linford." 

She  turns  with  unaffected  kindness,  and  congratulates  him 
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on  his  success.     She  has  eyidently  forgotten  the  little  episode 
at  the  church. 

"  The   *  Lullahy  Bacon '  was  simply  charming,"  she  remarks. 
"  Charming  ?  "  echoes  Amy ;  "  infinitely  more  than  that  weak 
term  expresses.    Mr.  Browne  has    a    far  more  graphic  and 
powerful  word  for  it.    What  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  said  it  was  '  scrumptious/  "  says  Browne  feebly, 
with  just  the  ghost  of  the  old  twinkle  in  his  enamoured  eye,  for 
Amy  has  been  making  sad  ravages  in  the  poor  subaltern's 
heart. 

"  Scrumptious !    There,  Mr.  Herricks,  are  you  not  gratified  ?  " 
"Beyond  all  expression,"  replies  Herricks,  insidiously  in- 
ducting himself   into  the  arm-chair  at  Miss  Linford's    side. 
"Beyond  all  expression.  Miss  Amy,  and  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  myself  now." 

Having  gained  the  position  for  which  he  has  been  pining  all 
the  evening,  he  apparently  finds  nothing  to  say,  but  sits  staring 
glumly  at  the  stage.  The  second  piece  is  an  absurd  little 
farce,  in  which  three  faint-hearted  lovers,  of  various  sizes  and 
ages,  endeavour  to  express  the  state  of  their  affections  to  one 
fair  damsel,  who  is  by  far  the  most  self-possessed  of  the 
quartette.  After  many  distracting  mistakes  and  failures,  the 
lovers  agree  to  take  poison  together,  in  consequence  of  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  their  liege  lady.  There  arises  a  dispute  as  to 
what  poison  is  to  be  chosen  "  to  do  the  fatal  work  " ;  and,  failing 
to  come  to  any  agreement  among  themselves,  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  lovely  cause  of  despair  herself,  who,  horrified  at 
the  idea  of  losing  all  her  chances  of  matrimony  at  once,  artlessly 
suggests,  in  answer  to  the  question  "What  shall  we  take?" 
"  Could  not — could  not  one  of  you  take — ^me  ?  " 

Not  even  the  finale,  which  is  capitally  rendered,  moves  the 
woe-begone  Jack  to  laughter. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Herricks  ? 

*  Has  NAture  oast  you  in  so  Boft  a  mould 
That  but  to  hear  a  story,  f eign*d  for  pleasure, 
Of  some  sad  lover's  death,  moistens  your  eyes 
And  robs  you  of  your  manhood  ?  *  '* 

"  Is  not  pity  a  sublime  sentiment?  " 

" Undoubtedly;  and  there  is  but  '  a  step  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  I ' " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  unkind  to  me  to-night,  Miss 
Linford.    I  am  going  away  to-morrow." 

"  Are  yon  ?    I  dare  say  you  will  find  it  pleasantly  cool  down 
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in  Madras — you  have  come  from  that  Presidency,  have  you  not? 
— for  the  '  monsoon  *  has  broken  there  already.  You  are  lucky 
to  escape  the  rains  up  here ;  our  lives  are  a  continual  vapour- 
bath,  varied  by  thunderstorms." 

''  I  do  not  mind  leaving  the  place  sor  much,  though  it  is  a 
jolly  little  nest  in  the  mountains ;  but  the  people — ^I  am  more 
sorry  than  I  can  say  to  leave  some  of  them." 

*'  What  a  clinging  nature  and  a  large  heart  you  must  have, 
to  feel  parting  with  a  lot  of  people  you  only  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  few  weeks  ago  ! " 

There  is  a  defiant  scorn  in  Jessie's  voice  that  sounds  far  from 
encouraging  to  Herricks. 

"  I  was  always  considered  to  be  of  a  most  aflfectionate  disposi- 
tion at  home,"  he  rejoins,  mockingly ;  then  adds  in  a  different 
tone,  '*  I  suppose  I  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  you — all." 

''  What  an  interesting  expression !  I  never  heard  of  it  in 
the  plural  before ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  exquisitely  painful  for  you 
to  tear  yourself  away  from  the  various  objects  of  your  regard." 

"It  is  indeed,"  says  Herricks,  feelingly,  taking  up  her  fan; 
then,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  "What  is  your  Christian 
name.  Miss  Linford,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Jessica;  surely  you  have  heard  Amy  call  me  by  it;  but 
perhaps  you  did  not  notice  it,"  replies  Jessie,  in  perfect 
good  faith. 

"  No,  perhaps  I  did  not — Jessica,"  thoughtfully,  as  if  to  him- 
self. "  Do  you  know  what  Lorenzo  says  of  Jessica,  the  Jew's 
daughter?" 

"  I  do  not  recollect." 

"  He  says  this : 

*  Bhe  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  tme  she  is,  as  she  has  proved  herself : 
And  therefore  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul.* " 

Poor  Jack !  The  horse  has  got  the  bit  between  his  teeth  now. 
He  dares  not  raise  his  eyes  to  the  girl's  face,  lest  he  read  there 
that  which  shall  crush  his  hopes  for  evermore.  But  he  sees  the 
lace  rise  and  fall  quickly  on  her  toeast,  as  she  listens  to  his 
tender,  passionate  voice. 

"May  I  haBVe  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  to  have  some 
refreshment?" 

Appleyard  is  bowing  in  front  of  Ikliss  Linford,  and  offering 
his  angled  arm.  . 
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"Thank  yon";  and  without  a  glance  at  Herricks,  Jessica 
Linford  rises  tall  and  stately,  and  floats  away.  The  younger 
sister,  too,  passes,  laughing  and  shaking  out  her  sky-blue 
draperies,  with  Browne  in  attendance ;  and  Jack  is  left  alone  to 
reflect  if  he  pleases  on  the  transient  nature  of  human 
happiness. 

Delamayne,  coming  into  the  room  some  time  after,  finds  him 
there  alone,  sitting  with  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  his  whole  attitude  expressive  of 
despondency. 

Delamayne  stops  short  and  looks  him  carefully  over,  and 
then,  finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  repress  his  feelings, 
bursts  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

Herricks  raises  his  head  inquiringly.  "  Better  have  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  on  you  as  soon  as  may  be,"  he  remarks  drily. 

"  My  poor  Jack !  "  says  the  other,  as  soon  as  he  can  find  his 
voice.     "  Has  thy  mistress  proved  unkind  ? 

"  *He  pines  in  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
Site] 


"  Bother  your  quotations  I  " 

Delamayne  shakes  his  head  over  Jack's  condition. 

"  That  I  should  ever  see  you  reduced  to  this  pitiable  state  ! 
Why,  man,  you  have  rejection  written  all  over  you  in 
capitals." 

**  That  is  curious,  and  proves  the  truth  of  the  adage,  not  to 
believe  more  than  half  of  what  you  see,  for  it  is  only  dejection 
as  yet,  not  rqection.** 

"Surely  you  do  not  intend  to  propose  to  her  rwn^;?"  is  the 
anxious  question. 

"Upon  my  word  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  I  did." 

"  It  would  be  sheer  madness,  Herricks.  You  would  be  refused 
to  a  dead  certainty.  Even  if  the  girl  accepted  you,  the  father 
would  not  hear  of  the  match." 

'"Just  so,"  says  Jack.  "Are  we  going  to  have  any  supper 
to-night  ?  " 

,"Bye-and-bye,  as  soon  as  these  people  have  gone.  I  am 
neglecting  my  duty,  by  the  way.  I  ought  to  be  helping  Apple- 
yard  to  '  speed  the  parting  guests.' " 

The  long  narrow  entrance-hall  is  thronged,  the  people  are 
slowly  passing  out,  and  Herricks  goes  with  the  stream,  following 
almost  involuntarily  a  girl  with  two  silver  daisies  shining  in  her 
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dark  hair.  She  stops  in  the  dim  half-light  of  the  porch,  and 
Jack  takes  her  father's  place  as  that  gentleman  goes  outside 
to  look  for  his  daughters'  "  janpans."* 

Tossing  torches  break  the  thick  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
cast  a  weird  lurid  light  upon  the  scene  immediately  in  front  of 
the  porch,  whilst  gigantic  shadows  flit  in  unearthly  procession 
over  the  dimly-seen  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  background. 
Swarthy  faces  with  gleaming  eyes,  Europeans  pale  in  the  torch- 
glare,  shimmering  evening  dresses,  jewels  flashing,  white 
hands,  smiling  lips,  the  scarlet  and  gold  uniforms,  the  bright- 
hued  dresses  of  the  "janpanis, "  calls,  laughter,  gay  voices, 
the  stamping  of  horses, — all  mingle  in  a  sort  of  maddening  dream 
to  Herricks;  and  clear,  as  the  one  distinct  point  in  all  the 
bewildering  vision,  the  pure,  pale,  still  profile  of  the  girl 
beside  him. 

"  Come,  Jessie !  Amy !  where  are  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Linford's  voice  breaks  the  spell,  and  Jack's  arm  is  at  Miss 
Linford's  service.  He  helps  her  into  her  janpan,  holds  her 
hand  for  one  brief  moment,  bending  with  wistful  passionate 
eyes  to  take  one  long  last  look  at  the  girlish  face. 

"  Good-bye,  Jessica." 

There  is  no  responsive  look  or  movement,  and  in  a  second  she 
is  borne  away  into  the  darkness,  and  Jack  Herrick's  love-dream 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"  Good-bye,  Delamayne,  old  fellow.  Don't  forget  to  write  now 
and  then."  ♦ 

"Oh,  no;  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  get  too  anxious  on  my 
account,  and  I  promise  to  mention  her  sometimes,"  responds 
Delamayne,  laughing. 

**  Laugh  away,  old  man ;  it  will  probably  be  your  turn  next." 

"When  do  you  start?" 

"  In  a  couple  of  hours — about  daylight." 

"Then  I  may  as  well  come  and  see  you  oflf." 


CHAPTER  m. 

EXTEICTB  FBOM  CAPTAIN  DELAMAITKE'S  LETTEBS. 

January  28rd,  18 — . 

"  Now  that  you  are  well  again  I  may  mention  the  exciting  fact 

that  I  met  the  Linfords  at  Allahabad,  shortly  after  hearing  of 

your  accident.    It  was  at  a  ball.    I  asked  Miss  Linford  for  a 

dance — a  thing  I  had  never  done  before ;  but  friendship  requires 

*  Bedftn  oHiiin  used  in  the  HimalAyM. 
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Boijie  sacrifices.  She  looked  astonished,  but  gave  me  a  waltz. 
I  wanted  to  see  how  she  would  take  the  news  of  your  having 
got  knocked  on  the  head. 

"  We  gyrated  for  a  little,  and  during  the  pause  that  followed  I 
imparted  the  distressing  intelligence  of  your  having  come  to 
grief  at  polo  and  broken  your  skull,  which  the  doctors  feared 
they  could  not  patch  up  again.  She  did  not  faint  or  scream, 
as  perhaps  you  may  have  expected,  but  she  did  look  sorry,  and 
expressed  a  hope,  with  tears  in  her  eyes — ^very  pretty  eyes  they 
are,  too — ^that  I  might  soon  have  better  news  of  you.  She 
looked  as  lovely  and  as  lady-like  as  ever,  perhaps  more  so. 
Amy,  too,  is  decidedly  improved,  and  is  a  good  deal  quieter. 
I  hear  Browne  is  the  lucky  man  in  that  quarter. 

"  I  hope  the  trip  to  Norway  will  do  you  good.  How  I  wish  I 
could  go  a-fishing  with  you." 

«  «  «  «  «  4f 

"  Cashmere,  June  9th,  18 — . 
"  Amongst  other  things,  I  must  not  forget  an  interesting  piece 
of  news  I  heard  just  before  coming  into  Cashmere.  A  marriage 
has  occurred  in  the  Linford  family !  Be  calm.  Jack,  it  is  not 
Jessie,  but  Jessie's  father !  The  bride  is  *  nae  bonny,'  nor  *  ower 
young,'  but  is  a  Scotch  '  lass  wi'  a  tocher.'  I  hear  Miss  Amy 
and  her  new  relative  do  not  hit  it  oflf  very  well.  I  did  not  see 
iEiny  of  them,  but  probably  shall  on  my  return  journey,  as  they 
are  going  to  spend  the  hot  weather  in  these  .parts." 

♦  »«♦«¥ 

"Octoberlst,  18— . 

"  And  now,  old  man,  that  I  have  congratulated  you,  and  told 
you  how  heartily  glad  I  am  that  you  have  'come  into  your 
fortune,'  I  must  turn  to  a  less  pleasant  subject.  Had  you  not 
particularly  asked  me  for  news  in  your  letter,  I  should  not 
mention  what  I  fear  will  dash  your  happiness,  unless  your  old 
feeling  for  Jessie  Linford  has  died  out.  I  sincerely  hope  it  has, 
for  she  was  married  a  month  ago  to  a  man  named  Joyce,  a  Civil 
Servant.  He  is  middle-aged,  of  quiet  manners  and  gentlemanly 
appearance.  The  fellows  at  the  Club  here  say  that  he  is  a 
decent  sort  of  chap,  and  that  Miss  Jessie  may  consider  herself  a 
lucky  woman. 

"And  now  I  am  of  two  minds  about  telling  you  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  However,  were  I  in  your  place  I  should 
prefer  hearing  it  to  remaining  in  ignorance;  so  here  goes. 
I   went  to  see  the  wedding.     Amy   looked  miserable,  with 
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swollen  eyelids,  and  a  general  appearance  of  having  had 
a  '  good  cry ' ;  but  as  I  know  that  feminines  think  that 
sort  of  thing  indispensable  at  a  marriage-festiyal,  I  took 
very  little  notice  of  it.  Mrs.  Linford  was  bravely  attired 
in  blue  and  orange,  and  looked  what  she  is  reported  to  be — a 
Tartar.  I  scarcely  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jessie's  face  as  she 
went  up  the  aisle,  but  she  was  evidently  calm  and  collected, 
though  very  pale.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  happy 
pair  were  going  out  of  church,  I  stood  at  my  pew-door  to  see 
her.  In  passing  me  her  veil  caught  in  the  wood-work,  and  as 
Joyce  stooped  to  release  it,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  met  mine 
full.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  feeling  angry  and  disappointed 
with  her — sore  for  your  sake,  contemptuous  of  a  woman  who 
could  sell  herself  for  money.  She  started  perceptibly,  and  a 
deep  wave  of  colour  passed  over  her  face,  and  died  away,  leaving 
her  ghastly  white.  Of  course  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as  to  think 
myself  the  cause  of  her  emotion,  I  am  convinced  it  was  some 
thought  connected  with  you. 

''  The  Joyces  have  returned  from  their  honeymoon  trip.  Mrs, 
Joyce's  face  is  not  the  face  of  a  happy  woman,  and  there  is  a 
sad  resolution  about  it  that  I  cannot  fathom.  Amy  is  living 
with  her,  and  is  said  to  be  engaged  to  Browne,  in  defiance  of 
her  father's  wishes. 

"  I  hope  that  what  I  have  written  will  not  add  to  your  regrets. 
I  think  it  would  cure  mine.  A  woman  who  could  marry  one  man 
while  loving  another,  is  beneath  contempt.  A  completely  new 
and  exalted  sentiment  for  Fred  Delamayne  to  express,  is  it  not  ? 
You  will  think  it  symptomatic — perhaps  it  is.    Who  knows  ?  " 


"  Tulpore,  November  22nd,  18—. 

"  We  have  an  old  friend  of  yours  staying  with  us  just  now — 
Mrs.  Browne,  nie  Linford !  My  wife  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
her,  and  has  persuaded  her  to  remain  with  us,  while  Browne 
accompanies  Mrs.  Joyce  to  Bombay. 

''Poor  Mrs.  Joyce  looks  far  from  strong,  her  husband's 
death  has  been  a  great  shock  to  her.  It  is  very  little  more  than 
a  year  since  they  were  married.  Joyce  died  of  cholera,  after 
a  few  hours'  illness.  I  daresay  you  noticed  some  mention  of  it 
in  the  papers.  Mrs.  Joyce  was  here  at  the  time,  staying  with 
the  Brownes.  She  is  taking  home  her  infant,  a  puny  little 
creature,  and  I  believe  she  intends  living  with  her  husband's 
relations.    Adelaide  tells  me  that,  from  all  she  can  gather. 
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Jessie  Linford  married  Joyce  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Amy  a 
home.  Mrs.  Linford  made  their  father's  house  so  wretched.  I 
can  see  that  Mrs.  Joyce,  in  spite  of  her  quiet  exterior,  is  a 
woman  of  very  strong  affections;  and  I  helieve  her  quite 
capable  of  sacrificing  herself,  even  to  that  extent,  for  Amy's 
sake.  She  has  never  overcome  her  dislike  of  me ;  she  always 
meets  me  with  coldness,  though  to  Adelaide  she  is  cordiality 
itself. 

"  I  often  wonder,  Jack,  if  I  did  right  in  saying  '  don't '  to 
you  long  ago,  when  you  first  met  poor  Jessie  Linford.  How- 
ever, what  is  done  cannot  be  undone ;  and,  at  any  rate,  you 
have  retained  your  freedom,  and  I  my  friend." 
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A  EEPLY  TO  SIR  GARNET  WOLSELEY. 

By  Centumon. 

(A  British  Soldier,  ergo,  an  "  Unreasoning  Ignoramus.") 

"  Methixxks  the  "  Gteneral  "  doth  protest  too  muoh." 

A  OERTiiN  person  who  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  a  soldier 
— ^for  then,  indeed,  would  his  opinion  on  any  subject  have  gone 
for  nought  with  our  present  "  authority  " — ^has  placed  on  record 
the  fact  thatj 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affaire  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortone.'* 

The  tide  which  bore  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  a  very  few  years 
from  the  humble  rank  of  junior  ensign  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  undoubted  "  taken  at  the  flood,"  and  has  "  led  on 
to  fortune."  No  one  can  accuse  the  gallant  General  of  having 
neglected  his  opportunities,  nor  of  having  tied  his  talents  in  a 
napkin,  and  concealed  them  from  the  gaze  of  the  public.  The 
penultimate  public  performance  of  the  General  was  in  the 
character  of  fitting  himself  into  the  appropriate  post  of  Quarter- 
master-General, and  beyond  the  appearance  of  an  occasional 
contribution  from  his  pen,  dashed  oflf  in  the  happy  moments,  few 
and  far  between,  of  well-earned  repose,  the  outer  public  was, 
for  a  time,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  England's 
Quartermaster-General.  But  this  could  not  long  have  lasted 
without  injury,  widespread  and  permanent,  to  the  great  empire 
of  which  he  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament. 

A  terrible  disaster  had  been  wiped  out,  a  wonderful  march 
achieved,  and  a  decisive  blow  struck,  by  a  General  whom  all 
England  was  clamouring  to  welcome  home,  and  to  whom  each 
individual  Briton  was  anxious  to  do  more  honour  than  his 
neighbour.  The  gallant  soldier  arrived  in  England,  and 
gaining  courage  with  each  successive  laurel-wreath  presented  to 
him,  at  last  astonished  England,  and  aroused  the  British  army, 

*  This  article  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  is  reprinted 
by  desire. — ^Ed.  Army  and  Navy  Magaxine, 
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by  thundering  forth  a  warning,  which  appealed  to  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  which,  as  a  flash  of  lightning  on  a  moonless 
night,  suddenly  revealed  to  them  the  fact,  as  regards  the  British 
army,  that  paper  theories,  propounded  hy  paper  soldiers,  and 
the  practical  hardships  of  campaigning,  were  two  totally 
distinct  and  separate  concerns,  which  had  no  inter-connection 
whatever. 

The  effects  of  the  manly  and  outspoken  speech  of  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  at  the  Mansion  House,  are  so  recent  and 
widespead,  that  we  need  but  touch  upon  them  to  remind  our 
readers  of  one  or  two  facts  in  connection  therewith. 

(1.)  Sir  Frederick  Eoberts  was  careful  to  state  that  he  was 
looked  upon  in  India  not  as  one  of  the  '^  old  school,"  but  as 
foremost  among  the  Army  Eeform  Party.  This  must  be  borne 
in  mind. 

(2.)  He  propounded  no  theory,  new  or  old,  but  put  forward 
FACTS,  the  results  of  his  recent  experience  in  the  field — facts 
which  he  proved,  incontestably,  by  figures,  and  references  to 
particular  regiments  and  troops  under  his  command,  thus 
leaving  England — not  only  his  hearers,  not  only  the  service, 
but  the  entire  British  nation — to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  he  had  thus  made  public. 

(3.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  so  doing  he  was  running 
counter  to  the  well-known  opinions  of  those  in  power,  thus 
risking  hjfi  own  chance  of  employment  by  a  Government  totally 
opposed  to  his  ideas. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
last  March  on  **  Long  and  Short  Service  "  can  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  that  of  a  direct  challenge,  coram  populo,  to 
the  statements  of  Sir  Frederick  Eoberts ;  indeed  he  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  conceal  the  fact.  But  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  the  gallant  General,  and  of  his  views  cannot  but 
regret  that  he  did  not  approach  the  question  in  a  more  dis- 
passionate spu-it.  He  seems  to  have  written  the  "Eulogium  on 
Hobbledehoys"  as  if  in  answer  to  a  direct  challenge  to  him- 
self and  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  to  have  rushed*  from 
the  Mansion  House  banquet  straight  to  his  study,  and  hastily 
dashed  off  an  article,  through  which  self-imposed  restraint 
struggles  almost  in  vain  to  keep  the  writer  within  the  bounds 
of  the   "customs  of  war  in  like  cases,"  and  of  Parliamentary 

*  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  reported  to  have  quitted  the  Mansion  House  ban- 
quet whUst  Sir  Frederick  Boberts  was  addressing  the  distinguished  coniipany 
assembled  thereat. 
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langnage.  The  subject  is  too  important  an  one  to  be  thus 
summarily  disposed  of;  and  all  the  quotations  from  Wellington's 
letter,  and  of  His  Grace's  abuse  of  the  composition  of  an  army 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  will  fail  to  convince  a  single 
calm  and  sober-minded  thinker  on  the  subject,  any  more  than 
the  insulting  and  almost  impertinent  tirade  against  regimental 
officers.  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  In  this  case,  more 
awkward  even  than  comparisons  with  the  armies  of  bygone 
days,  before  "  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad."  Having  plainly 
admitted  that  he  wrote  the  article  with  the  hope  '^  that  Mr. 
Childers  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  such  clamour  (!)  as  that  now 
raised  against  short  service,  from  carrying  out  that  scheme  in 
its  entirety  and  to  its  only  logical  conclusion,"  it  was  not 
unnatural  to  expect  that  his  primary  object  would  be  to  explain 
away  the  facts  adduced  by  General  Eoberts,  proving  how 
unreliable  were  the  regiments  recruited  on  the  short-service 
system. 

But  here  we  are  disappointed.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  article 
is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  plans,  theories,  and  objects  of 
the  short-service  system,  interlarded  with  references  to  various 
matters  which  are  not  logically  connected  at  all  with  the  faults 
and  defects  shown  to  exist  under  that  service.  We  shall,  then, 
briefly  examine  the  case  which  the  gallant  General  has  put 
forward  in  favour  of  the  short-service  system,  and  endeavour  to 
eliminate  the  extraneous  matter,  and  see,  when  the  "chaff" 
has  been  thus  blown  away,  how  much  solid  logical  arguments 
and  facts  remain  in  favour  thereof. 

The  first  statement  we  run  foul  of  is  the  following,  which  is 
more  candid  than  complimentary,  but  which,  coupled  with  the 
tone  of  the  article  throughout,  from  the  first  sentence  to  the 
last,  renders  needless  any  apology  in  this  paper  for  calling  a 
spade  by  that  expressive  title,  and  by  no  other. 

"This  ignorance  is  even  very  largely  shared  by  the  army, 
many  of  whose  older  members,  with  that  unquestioning  courage 
for  which  the  British  veteran  has  always  been  distinguished, 
condemn  it  without  understanding  either  the  reasons  that  begot 
it  or  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  secure." 

For  the  sake  of  argument  this  may  be  granted.  But  does 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  mean  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  unique 
position  among  these  veterans,  in  spite  of  his  youthful  veteran- 
ship — ^for  he  is  among  them  though  not  of  them — of  alone  being 
able  to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  for  the  service,  and 
the  contrary  ?    We  presume — we  must  presume — ^that  he  does ; 
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for  on  reading  his  article  no  other  conclusion  is  possible. 
On  the  language  in  which  he  expresses  this  opinion^  comment 
IB  unnecessary.  We  are  willing  to  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  the  decision  as  to  the  good  taste  thereof, 
and  upon  which  side  rest  solid  proven  facts,  as  opposed 
to  the  unproven  theories  of  a  lieutenant-general  who  stands 
alone  in  his  abuse  of  the  service  which  has  made  him  what  he 
now  is.  He  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  gallant  Sir  Lintorn 
Simmonds  in  letters  to  the  Standard,  and  in  various  other 
eritiques  on  his  article,  but  we  have  searched  in  vain  among 
the  service  and  the  non-service  journals  to  find  a  single  autho- 
rity— ^if  anyone  but  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  may  presume  to  be 
considered  an  "  authority  " — ^who  attempts  even  to  excuse  his 
language,  or  to  substantiate  his  theories.  Facts  he  has  none, 
beyond  the  comparison  of  things  totally  outside  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes  so  didactically,  and,  we*must  say,  so  abusively* 
One  could  almost  beheve  that  a  leaf  had  been  taken  out  of  Mr. 
John  Bright's  book  of  praise,  on  the  subjects  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  of  the  English  clergy. 

Granted  that  these  "  British  veterans ''  have  not  made  them- 
selves  acquainted  with  ''  the  speechss  of  Lord  Cardwell  and  his 
eolleagues,  and  the  Enlistment  Act  of  1870.''  Have  they  raised 
a  "clamour"  about  the  "short-service  system"?  If  so,  which 
of  them  ?  when,  and  where  have  they  done  so  ?  Granted  also 
that  the  "clamour"  was  not  evolved  out  of  Sir  Garnet  Wol- 
seley's  brain,  but  existed  in  the  minds  of  all  who  heard,  and  all 
who  read,  Sir  Frederick  Eoberts'  Mansion  House  speech.  "What 
follows?  Was  the  "clamour"  raised  because  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  simply  laid  down  certain  theories  as  to  long  and  short 
service?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir  Frederick  Koberts  was 
listened  to  and  applauded  for  the  very  reason  that  he  avoided 
airing  any  theoretical  or  personal  hobbies  of  his  own,  and 
because  he  stated  facts,  which  he  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
even  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  for  he  does  not  attempt  to  refute 
them,  the  facts  of  his  own  experience  founded  on  the  results  of 
the  most  arduous  and  the  most  successful  march,  and  action, 
performed,  and  fought,  by  an  English  general  since  Waterloo. 

A.  saying  vulgar  in  itself,  but  expressive  to  a  degree,  is  "  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  If  the  short-service 
system  is  all  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  have  it,  how  is  it 
4hat  it  has  failed  ?  Whenever  and  wherever  the  strain  has  been 
put  upon  it,  it  has  snapped  like  a  rotten  rope.  Had  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  been  in  the  place  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  in  Afghan- 
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i0tan,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  the  march,  or  the  victorious 
action  which  demoralised  an  army  of  brave  fanatics  and  victory- 
flushed  Afghans  nearly  twice  its  own  numerical  strength,  with 
short-service  battalions,  he  would  have  been  in  the  position  of  a 
tight-rope  dancer  relying,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  on  an  unsound  rope  stretched  high  above  a  seething 
mountain  torrent.  All  would  have  gone  smoothly  until  he  had 
arrived  at  the  centre,  in  which  the  greatest  strain  took  place, 
when — crack — the  weak  point  is  found,  and,  in  a  second,  down 
goes  the  unfortunately  obstinate  dancer,  hurled  into  the  abyss 
beneath.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is  exactly  what  Sir 
Frederick  Eoberts  proved  to  have  occurred  when  the  strain  took 
place,  and  had  he  not  wisely  sent  back  the  weak  ''  boy  bat- 
talions "  (Pardon.  The  word  ^'boy''  is  distasteful  and  also  too 
expressive!  Hobbledehoy  battalions  I  should  have  said),  a 
second  Maiwand  disaster  would  most  assuredly  have  occurred, 
but  with  ten  times  the  slaughter,  and  with  results  which  we 
dare  not  contemplate. 

All  through  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  article,  he  arrogates  to 
himself  the  right  of  forming  his  own  premisses,  with  but  slight 
-discrimination  between  universally  acknowledged  facts  and  his 
•own  private  and  personal  opinions,  and  then  proceeds  to  draw  his 
conclusions  on  these  unproven  premisses.  Although  the  writer 
cannot  presume  to  belong  either  to  the  "veterans  of  the  old 
school,"  or  to  the  theoretical  self-opinionated  juveniles  there- 
.  among,  of  the  new  school,  if  there  be  any  such,  he  has  the 
presumption  to  assert,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  generally 
considered  an  authority  on  such  matters,  that  if  the  premisses 
of  a  syllogism  are  false,  the  conclusion  therefrom  is  not  less 
ialse.  But  probably  in  these  days,  Nous  avons  change  tou/t 
^ela.  The  new  school  promulgates  the  theory  that  no  matter 
what  the  premisses  are,  the  conclusion  must  be  correct  if  based 
«on  those  premisses.  Alas  !  the  old  school  is  too  old,  I  fear,  to 
omlearn,  and  again  be  sent  to  board  schools,  and  sit  at  the  feet 
of  learned  Gamaliels  of  the  law  of  theories, 

"When  I  joined  as  an  ensign  in  1852,"  says  Sir  Garnet, 
"  I  heard  the  same  complaints  then,  that  are  to  be  heard  daily 
in  our  clubs  now,  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  army,"  &c.  &c. 
Undoubtedly.  It  is  the  soldier's  prerogative  to  grumble,  unless, 
indeed,  he  has  the  good  fortune,  like  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  to 
have  had  but  three  or  four  years  (if  so  much)  of  regimental 
life,  and  to  be  henceforth  provided  for  by  staflf  appointments, 
carrying  with  them  three  and  four  times  the  pay  and  allowances 
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of  a  lientenant-colonel  commanding  a  regiment  after  five-and*. 
twenty,  or  thirty  years'  arduous  service  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

But,  what  has  this  to  say  to  short  service,  and  how  does  it 
dispose  of  the  arguments  put  forward,  and  the  facts  adduced 
proving  the  unreliability  of  short  service  ?  Nothing]  in  the 
world.  The  arguments  all  through  the  article  on  "Long 
and  Short  Service,"  Or  rather  against  three  years'  service  as 
opposed  to  twenty-one  years'  service,  to  which  no  one  wishes  to, 
return,  are  all  in  the  same  vein.  Let  us  proceed  to  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  this  logic.  The  truth,  or  the  reverse,  of 
the  premisses  is  a  secondary  matter.  Oiu:  conclusions  are  just 
as  correct  as  those  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  draws  from  his 
premisses.     For  example : — 

No  one  but  a  wise  man  can  govern  the  army. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  a  wise  man. 

Ergo :  No  one  but  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  can  govern  the  army. 

Again,  another  syllogism  as  correct, — 

Nothing  is  better  than  an  army  of  men. 

But,  an  army  of  boys  is  better  than  nothing. 

Therefore,  an  army  of  boys  is  better  than  an  anny  of  men. 

The  luckiest  soldier  of  this  generation  is  not  satisfied  with 
dilating  upon  the  "unreasoning  prejudice  of  old  oflBcers,  who 
are  otherwise  honest,  straightforward,  truthful,  and  loyal," 
against  all  changes  in  army  matters,  but  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
with  an  extraordinary  perverseness,  which  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  an  undignified  and  hasty  desire  to  do  away  with  the  impres- 
sion made  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts'  speech,  to  abuse  the  regi- 
mental officers,  and  particularly  the  junior  captains  and 
subalterns,  apparently  forgetting  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
officers  have  been  serving  for  many  years  past  under  the  very 
service  which  he  lauds  to  the  skies.  The  assertion  that  the 
cause  of  dislike  to  the  short-service  system  by  the  junior  officers, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  teach  their  own  men 
more,  and  to  content  themselves  with  shorter  periods  of  leave, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  somewhat  far-fetched  theory.  But  when 
we  find  such  an  authority  saying  that  if  the  non-commissioned 
officers  were  asked  their  opinion  they  would  say,  "  The  slower 
the  promotion  amongst  the  officers  of  our  regiment  the  better,  as 
we  shall  have  fewer  young  gentlemen  to  drill  and  teach  military 
duty  to  than  at  present,"  we  are  forced  to  conclude  one  of  two 
things — either  that  it  is  so  long  since  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  did 
regimental  duty,  that  he  forgets  these  trifles,  or  else,  that  his 
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own  period  of  regimental  service  was  so  shorty  that  he  cannot 
be  accepted  as  an  authority  on  regimental  matters.  As  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  appeals  chiefly  to  civilians  all  through  his 
article,  we  may  state  for  their  benefit,  that  at  the  period  when 
nine  officers  out  of  ten  would  have  been  fortunate  if  they  were 
junior  lieutenants,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  so  singularly  lucliy 
in  his  career,  that  he  held  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel ! 
So  that  his  experience  of  regimental  training,  which  is  the  basis 
of  a  soldier's  career,  was  exceptionally  short,  which  may  explain 
somewhat  the  views  he  holds,  as  opposed  to  those  of  nearly 
every  officer  who  has  been  in  the  Service. 

In  the  first  place,  when  a  "  young  gentleman  "  joins  his  regi- 
ment, he  is  placed  with  a  squad  of  recruits  to  learn  his  drill, 
and  his  presence  therein  adds  but  one  more  unit  to  the  squad, 
which  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  drUl-sergeant.  In  the 
next  place,  were  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  ask  the  drill-sergeants, 
he  would  find  that  their  opinion  is  at  direct  variance  with  his 
own,  and  that  they  would  be  but  too  glad  to  exchange  their 
squad  of  recruits  for  a  squad  entirely  composed  of  ''young 
gentlemen,"  to  teach ;  and  for  the  very  sufficient  reasons,  that 
an  educated  "  young  gentleman  "  is  much  easier  to  teach  than  a 
semi-educated  recruit,  and  also  on  account  of  the  custom 
existing  in  most  regiments,  if  not  in  all,  for  the  drill-sergeant  to 
receive  a  douceur  or  "  tip  "  from  each  aforesaid  "  young  gentle- 
man" as  soon  as  he  passes  his  examination  in  drill,  as  a 
reward  for  the  trouble  that  the  sergeant  has  had  in  thus 
instructing  him. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  all  through  his  article,  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  desire  among  officers  to 
return  to  the  old  twenty-one  years'  service,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
go  back  to  the  Crimean  War,  and  even  to  1809,  to  show  the 
ill-effects  of  this  particular  length  of  service,  and  how  difficult  it 
was  to  find  recruits  under  that  system.  But  no  one  desires  to 
return  to  twenty-one  years'  service,  nor  did  Sir  Frederick 
Boberts  once  mention  this,  or  any  other  number  of  years  as 
necessary  to  make  an  army,  and  a  reserve. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  have  three  years'  service 
or  twenty-one  years'  service,  and  it  is  rather  an  ingenious  but 
not  very  straightforward  method  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  the  present  period  of  service 
now  in  favour  with  theoretical  army  reformers  might  not  be 
lengthened  with  advantage  to  the  welfare,  the  strength,  and  the 
utility  of  the  army,  and  consequently  to  that  o!  the  British 
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Empire  and  her  world-wide  dependencies.  That  is  the  question, 
and  in  pushing  it  aside,  and  raising  an  imaginary  issue  instead 
of  the  real  one,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  does  his  case  more  harm 
than  good.  But  again,  even  granting  his  comparisons  to.  be 
genuine  and  not  Quixotic  windmill  tilting,  his  statements  and 
comparisons  of  twenty-one  years  with  short  service,  prove  so 
incontestably  the  truth  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts'  speech,  that 
they  rob  the  advocacy  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  for  short  service  of 
all  value,  and  render  his  arguments  in  favour  thereof  of  no 
more  weight  than  attaches  to  the  minute  of  the  gallant  General 
in  favour  of  abandoning  Kandahar.  In  both  "  opinions  "  he 
follows  almost  the  same  course,  and  no  words  of  mine  could 
convey  so  faithfully  and  so  truthfully  the  national  danger  in 
both  cases.  I  shall  therefore  quote  his  own  words  in  each 
instance. 

In  the  case  of  Kandahar,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  concludes  a 
long  ''  opinion  "  by  stating  that,  "  In  <;ase  of  war  with  Russia  at 
any  future  time,  we  must  undoubtedly  occupy  Kandahar,  unless 
we  mesji  to  abandon  India  altogether." 

No  Englishman  doubts  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  find  our^ 
selves  at  war  with  Russia.  Of  course  all  alike,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians,  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals,  all  hope  and  pray 
that  such  a  fearful  national  calamity  may  not  come  to  pass. 
But  no  thinking  man — no  man  who  remembers  the  Crimean 
war,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  how  nearly  we  were  lately  brought 
to  war  with  Russia  when  she  was  at  the  very  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  only  saved  by  a  stroke  of  masterly  statesmanship  by 
the  great  man  who  has  just  passed  away,  where  a  policy  of 
masterly  inactivity  would  have  plunged  us  into  a  second  Crimean 
war,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  note,  however  casually,  the 
giant  strides  towards  India  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
by  the  Northern  Power— can  conceal  from  his  own  heart  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  of  all  the  Powers  the  most  likely  one  with 
whom  we  shall  some  day  find  ourselves  involved  in  war ;  a  war 
which,  when  once  entered  on,  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  wars, 
a  war  to  the  end  of  which  no  man  may  dare  to  say  that  he 
can  ever  hope  to  see,  and  which  when  it  does  come,  for  come  it 
will  most  assuredly,  will  strain  the  resources,  the  loyalty,  and 
the  bravery  of  Britons  all  the  world  over,  to  their  utmost 
limits.  There  may  be  men,  like  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  try 
to  persuade  the  world  that  they  have  no  fear  for  England  or 
India  through  the  harmless  and  dove-like  nature  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  and  grasping  nation  that  ever  deluged  the  earth 
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with  blood,  under  the  specious  cloak  of  her  Christianising 
mission.  Like  the  Duke  of  Argyle  they  may  try  to  deceive  the 
world  as  to  their  opinions,  but  they  cannot  deceive  their  own 
hearts.  They  know,  as  well  as  the  wily  flatterer  who  originally 
wrote  the  recently  exposed  Kabul  papers,  that  Russia  will  take 
time  to  rest  and  gather  her  forces  together  before  she  makes 
the  final  spring  at  the  throat  of  England.  But  she  only  waits 
her  opportunity.  Her  motto  of  •*  Central  Asia  and  India  for 
Eussia  "  is  carved  with  a  blood-reeking  sword,  surmounted  by 
a  crucifix.  Like  the  bandit,  she  extends  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, but  in  the  very  act  of  cementing  that  friendship,  she  stabs 
in  the  back  her  unsuspecting  "friend  "  from  under  her  cloak  of 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy. 

"  If  we  mean  to  keep  India  at  all,"  says  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
"we  must  occupy  Kandahar  whenever  we  go  to  war  with 
Eussia."  But  for  the  present  he  thinks  it  wise  and  statesman- 
like to  surrender  that  blood-bought  outpost  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  Here  surely  there  is  some  discrepancy.  Here  surely 
somethmg  is  wanting.  We  are  not  informed  how  we  are  to 
occupy  Kandahar  when  we  are  at  war  with  Eussia.  We  are 
not  reminded  that  Eussia  will  choose  her  own  time  to  go  to  war 
with  England.  Perchance,  if  it  suits  her  arrangement,  even 
when  her  "friends"  and  "patrons,"  nobly  led  by  her  champion 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  are  in  power,  in  which  case  we  shall  doubt- 
less "  repudiate  "  and  "pay  the  cost "  of  Eussia's  expeditions  to 
Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  for  the  preceding  hundred  years^ 
and  resign  India  into  her  hands.  We  are  not  informed  that 
Eussia  will  take  good  care  to  have  fomented  a  second  Indian 
Mutiny  just  at  the  same  time  as  she  declares  war  against  Eng- 
land. We  are  not  informed  that  every  available  soldier  in 
India  and  on  our  frontiers  will  be  required  to  suppress  the 
mutiny,  and  that  we  shall  be  actually  unable  to  send  a  regiment, 
much  less  60,000  troops  to  "  take  possession  of  Kandahar."  We 
are  only  told  that,  in  this  eventuality,  we  "  must  occupy  Kan- 
dahar." Does  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  think  it  will  be  an  easier 
matter  then,  to  find  an  army  in  India  not  wanted  mtra  viuros  ; 
to  repeat  a  difficult  march  through  a  more  than  ever  hostile 
country,  and  finally,  having  fought  our  way  to  Kandahar,  and 
having  arrived  there  with  the  remnant  of  an  army  whose  com- 
munications must  be  well  and  strongly  guarded  along  the  whole 
route,  to  attack  and  take  the  then  fortified  position,  than  to 
keep  what  has  been  so  dearly  won,  and  thus  prevent  the  further 
advance  of  Eussia  ?  In  case  of  war  with  Eussia,  and  had  Kandaliar 
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been  reiamed,  we  should  find  it  difficult  enough  to  keep  it,  when 
Bussia  brings  to  bear  upon  us,  as  well  as  her  own  troops,  the  hardy 
Tekkes  as  her  allies,  no  longer  untrained  and  undisciplined 
hordes,  but  with  all  the  advantages  that  Russian  discipline  and 
drill  can  add  to  their  own  natural  and  unquestioned  position  as  the 
finest  light  cavalry  in  the  world.  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  sending  troops,  which  can  badly  be  spared,  from 
England  to  India,  in  case  of  war  with  Bussia.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  this  comes  to  pass,  we  shall  not  be  without 
troubles  near  home  and  in  our  very  midst,  and  also,  Bussia  will 
not  be  without  allies.  "England's  difficulty"  is  more  than 
"  Ireland's  opportunity."  In  our  very  midst  we  find,  this  day, 
traitors  and  rebels,  who  are  so  blind  to  their  own  folly,  that 
they  are  straining  every  nerve  to  bring  lasting  disgrace  and  ruin 
to  their  own  country.  Do  we  dream,  or  is  it  truly  a  fact  that 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  hold  meetings  constantly,  at  which 
open  sympathy  is  expressed  and  public  subscriptions  are  asked 
for,  to  be  expended  in  assisting  rebels  against  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  ?  It  can  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  has  happened,  and 
will  happen  again. 

If  we  wish  to  retain  India  we  must  occupy  Kandahar  when  we 
go  to  war  with  Bussia.  Voila  V affaire.  How  we  are  to  do  it, 
and  where  the  army  is  to  be  found,  we  are  not  enlightened. 

Qtxsbt. — Will  not  the  coit  of  equipping  and  sending  an  Army  to  '*take  possession 
of  Kandahar"  in  the  event  of  War  with  Bussia,  prove  far  more  expensive  than  a 
peaceable  occupation  for  Jive  years,  of  Kandahar  and  the  surrounding  country  f 

To  individuals  possessing  only  ordinary,  uncultured  minds, 
steeped  in  "  ignorance  "  and  "  unreasoning  prejudice,"  it  seems 
as  if  the  finale  to  the  "  minute  "  on  Kandahar  has  robbed  the 
opinion  of  whatever  value  it  possessed  in  favour  of  abandoning 
that  place.  For,  such  persons  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  main  object  in  retaining  present  hold  of  Kandahar,  was  for 
the  pturpose  of  anticipating  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  case 
of  war  with  Bussia.  In  what  other  and  more  important  light 
soldiers  of  sweeping-reform  ideas,  who  are  educated  up  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  views,  look  upon  the  question,  we  cannot 
presume  to  say.  But  we  fancy  that  the  civilians  also  for  whom 
he  has  written  his  article,  will  be  inclined  to  think  on  this  par^ 
ticular  point  with  the  unreasoning  and  ignorant  British  officers 
past  and  present,  all  the  world  over.  We  have  said  that  in  the 
"opinions"  on  Kandahar  and  on  Short  Service  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  follows  almost  the  same  course.  This  is  so,  inasmuch 
as.  they  are  both  robbed  of  whatever  value  they  would  otherwise 
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possess — ^in  the  one  case  by  an  inconsiBtent  contradiction,  and 
in  the  other  by  the  facts  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  case 
by  the  General  himself. 

By  an  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  in  the  Crimean  War  the  boy  recruits  sent  out  ''died  like 
flies,"  and  were  so  "unformed"  and  ''raw,"  that  Lord  Baglan 
desired  no  more  such  recruits  should  be  sent  to  him.  It  does 
not  seem-  to  occur  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  that  these  are  the 
exact  and  identical  complaints  now  made  against  the  regiments 
on  the  short-service  system,  and  that  while  he  proves  one  fact 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  those 
days  in  getting  robust  recruits,  he  cuts  the  ground  from  under 
his  feet  by  admitting  that  in  all  these  campaigns,  the  Peninsula, 
the  Crimea,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  commanders  of  these 
armies  were  unaniTfuyusly  agreed  as  to  the  utter  unreliability  ou 
active  and  arduous  service  of  "  unformed  boys  "  who  "  died  like 
flies."  This  testimony  appears  to  us  particularly  strong,  and 
remarkably  valuable  at  the  present  time,  as  completely  and  fully 
bearing  out  the  experience  of  Sir  Frederick  Boberts  in  his 
Afghan  campaign,  whose  statements  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
article  is  supposed  to  refute.  Now  let  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  speak 
for  his  own  cause. 

"  When  Lord  Baglan  in  this  extremity  was  informed  by  his 
Government  that  2,000  more  recruits  would  be  sent  to  him,  he 
begged  they  might  be  kept  where  they  were.  He  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  wait,  as  those  last  sent  to  him  '  were  so  young  and 
unformed  that  they  fell  victims  to  disease,  and  were  swept  away 
like  flies'"  (p.  565).  Again:  "Before  the  Mutiny,  under  the 
long-service  system,  I  have  seen  drafts  of  many  hundreds  of  men 
embark  for  that  country  in  a  state  of  inefficiency  that  few  of  our 
younger  officers  could  now  realise*  Not  only  were  they,  from 
extreme  youth,  utterly  unfit  for  Indian  Service,  but  most  of 
them  were  entirely  undrilled,. many  of  them  never  having  had 
even  a  musket  in  their  hands.  Like  the  recruits  described  by  Lord 
Baglan,  they  also  '  died  like  flies.'  None  but  the  strongest  bore 
up  against  the  climate  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  im- 
maturity of  their  "teens,'  .and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
residuxmi  constituted,  physically  speaking,  a  splendid  corps. 
But  their  appearance  on  parade  only  told  the  bright  side  of  the 
army  system  then ;  its  sad  chapters  ware  alone  to  be  learnt  in 
the  grave-yards  of  the  Indian  stations/' 

;  If  these  statements  provB^anyeftitt^,  tiiey  proira,  as  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  admits  over  and  over  .again,  that  young,  men  "in  the 
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iimnatarity  of  their  teens/'  are  utterly  unfit  for  even  peaceful 
garrison  work  in  India,  or  in  any  part  of  the  tropics ;  and  that 
they  are  worse  than  useless  to  depend  upon,  in  the  arduous  trials 
of  a  campaign,  when  long  and  toilsome  marches,  on  short  and 
unwholesome  rations,  have  to  be  made. 

What  then  will  happen  in  a  campaign,  when  our  entire  army 
is  composed  of  boys  in  the  "immaturity  of  their  teens,"  and 
^hen  we  have  no  full-grown  robust  men  to  draw  upon,  without 
calling  out  the  reserves,  which  is  a  tedious  affair,  and  only 
ordered  when  a  great  war  is  expected  ? 

Surely  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  our  entire  army  will 
either  "die  like  flies,"  or  be  unable  to  undergo  the  risk  of 
taking  the  field  at  all ! 

Under  the  short-service  system  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
enlistment  of  boys  at  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  (this  occurs 
constantly),  who  have  only  to  state  their  age  as  being  eighteen, 
(or  nineteen,  as  has  been  recently  proposed).  Take  the  average 
age  even  at  the  highest,  i.e.  nineteen,  and  after  three  years,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  (when  he  has  completed  his  career !)  a 
soldier  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  sufficiently  robust  and 
full-grown  to  be  considered  a  man.  The  statistics  with  regard 
to  the  ages  of  recruits  are  unreliable  in  the  extreme,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  proof  or  certificate  of  birth  is  required, 
and  if  a  recruit  fulfils  the  moderate  requirements  as  to  height 
and  chest  measurement,  and  is  passed  by  the  doctor,  he  must 
forthwith  be  accepted. 

As  for  the  horrors  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  states  to  have 
existed  xmder  the  twenty-one  years'  service,  they  existed  more 
in  his  imagination  than  in  reality. 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  thing,  this  enlistment  for  twenty-one 
years;  it  meant  the  severance  of  every  tie  with  home,  and 
even  those  who  left  the  army  after  a  ten-years*  engagement 
often  found  themselves  adrift  on  the  world  with  impaired  health. 
They  had  no  connection  with  civil  life,  and  were  often  little 
better,  indeed,  than  strangers  in  the  districts  where  they  had 
Uved  in  boyhood." 

This  appears  to  us,  to  speak  mildly,  rather  an  overdrawn 
picture.  But  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  telling  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  of  circumstances  which  were  far  more  dreadful — one 
of  the  most  disgraceful,  cruel,  and  monstrous  acts  of  robbery 
and  injustice  ever  done  to  the  British  soldier ;  and  as  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  has  lately  put  himself  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
British  private  particularly,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  first  to 
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admit  the  hardship  and  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  case. 
The  most  disgraceful  breach  of  contract  ever  committed  by  a 
nation  with  her  hard-worked  and  badly-paid  servants  took  place 
when  short  service  was  first  established,  and  when  thousands, 
thousands  of  soldiers  were  forced,  nolens  volens,  out  of  the 
service,  and  left  either  to  starve  on  the  roadside  (themselves  and 
their  families)  or  to  swell  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  work- 
houses all  over  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  And  why? 
Because  the  short-service  system  bad  taken  the  place  of  the  Act 
under  which  these  men  enlisted,  and  which  entitled  them  to  a 
pension,  after  spending  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  which  would,  at  least,  have  kept  them  and 
their  families  from  starvation. 

We  have  seen  men  almost  in  rags,  begging  from  door  to  door, 
followed  by  their  wretched  wives  and  children,  dragging  their 
weary  limbs  from  one  Poor-house  to  another,  and  trying  to 
support  themselves  by  begging  on  the  way.  When  asked  what 
brought  them  to  this  condition,  the  answer  was  invariably  to  the 
following  effect : 

I.  I  was  within  a  year  of  my  pension,  but  without  any  reason 

I  have  been  discharged  with  an  allowance  of  sixpence  a 
day  for  six  months. 

II.  I  was  within  six  months  of  my  pension,  but  have  been 

discharged  with  an  allowance  of  ninepence  a  day  for 
nine  months. 

III.  I  was  serving  in  India,  to  complete  my  time  for  pension, 

and  had  only  nine  months  more  to  serve,  but  they 
discovered  that  I  had  a  sore  on  my  leg,  and  I  was  dis- 
charged and  sent  home,  with  an  allowance  of  ninepence 
a  day  for  six  months. 
And  so  on,  ad  nauseum. 

These  statements  were  proved  by  letters  from  officers  in  the 
regiments  in  which  the  men  had  served. 

Instead  of  the  pension,  to  which  all  soldiers  used  to  look 
forward,  and  to  obtain  which  they  devoted  the  best  twenty  years 
of  their  lives,  what  solatium,  what  recompence  were  they  given  ? 
The  enormous  benefit  and  honour  of  belonging  to  the  Beserve, 
(in  addition  to  the  munificent  allowance  of  sixpence  a  day  for  a 
few  months)  for  which  they  were  paid,  by  a  too  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, the  princely  sum  of  one  pound,  or  240  pence,  per  quarter. 
It  is  thus  that  England  treats  her  soldiers  under  theoretical 
aarmy  reformers,  for  whom  Sir  Giarnet  Wolseley  is  spokesman. 
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We  presume  that  he  is  aware  of  the  great  injustice  the  Short 
Service  Act  resulted  in,  but  in  the  course  of  his  article  he  care- 
fully avoids  all  reference  thereto,  nor  does  he  make  any  allusion 
to  the  advantages  to  a  good  soldier  of  the  twenty-one  years* 
system.  He  speaks  of  it  as  something  ''dreadful/'  and  he 
allows  those  of  his  readers  who  are  ignorant  of  army  matters, 
to  believe  that  a  soldier  was  never  permitted  to  see  his  relations 
from  the  day  he  embraced  this  dreadful  service  until  his  twenty- 
one  years  were  completed !  He  makes  no  mention  whatever  of 
furlough,  and  if  we  are  to  understand  his  remarks  exactly  as 
they  are  written,  we  must  conclude  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  a  soldier's  furlough. 

But  there  are  several  matters,  especially  regimental,  on  which 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  proved  that  his  knowledge  is  not  even 
theoretical,  much  less  practical. 

For  an  example,  let  us  quote  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  of 
the  7th  May  1881. 

''It  would  appear  that  the  Quartermaster-General  has  so 
little  acquaintance  with  regimental  matters,  that,  in  ordering 
the  movements  of  these  regiments  "  (41st  and  49th)  ''  he  failed 
to  make  any  arrangement  about  the  women.  It  was  only  after 
the  poor  creatures  had  broken  up  their  homes,  and  disposed,  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  of  their  surplus  things,  and  placed  their 
baggage  on  board  ship,  that  the  Quartermaster-General  became 
aware  of  their  existence,  and  that  they  could  not  be  accom- 
modated in  the  transports  engaged.  Their  things  had,  therefore, 
to  be  unshipped  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  the  boxes  un- 
packed, and  the  husbands'  kits  separated  from  their  own.  This 
is  not  creditable  to  an  officer  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  his 
less  fortunate  brethren,  and  is  well  fitted,  in  this  instance,  tc 
point  the  moral  that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones. 

"  We  add, — ^Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last,  and  the  physician 
heal  himself." 

As  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  contrary  to  all  the  precedents  of  the 
British  soldier,  who  is  not  supposed  nor  allowed  to  have  any 
politics,  so  constantly  stands  forward  as  the  champion  of  a 
Liberal  Government,  let  us  observe  that,  while  Liberal  Govern- 
ments have  ever  been  loudest  in  their  professions  to  assist  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  it  is  strange  that  their  reforms  have 
always  and  invariably  had  the  result  of  reducing  the  number  of 
men,  and  of  lessening  the  pay  and  allowances,  and  also  of 
abolishing  altogether  the  pension  of  the  British  soldier  ! 
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Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  so  enamonred  of  the  Continental 
system,  that,  although  the  very  element  of  sneeese  is  wanting  in 
England,  i.e.  Conscription,  he  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
better  to  have  part  than  none  at  all.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
house  built  on  a  rotten  and  unsound  foundation,  which  may  fall 
at  any  moment  and  overwhelm  in  its  ruin  the  occupants,  than 
no  house  at  all ! 

Is  it  ?    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

**A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  "Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

But,  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  Eoberts,  the  ignorance  no  longer 
exists,  except,  perhaps  in  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  brave 
army  of  supporters,  which  for  numbers  and  importance  may  be 
justly  compared  to  that  of  the  renowned  general  Bombastes 
Furioso. 

"  Begone,  brave  army,  and  don't  kick  up  a  row." 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  so  little  to  be 
learnt  by  the  soldier,  that  drill,  discipline,  steadiness  under  arms, 
and  good  rifle-shooting,  are  such  simple  accomplishments  that  it 
is  not  worth  considering  the  ''  profession  of  arms  "  a  profession, 
trade,  or  calling,  at  all !  That,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
"raw,  imformed  boys,"  who  " die  like  flies  "  in  all  our  tropical 
stations  (t.e.  those  that  survive),  have  had  sufficient  training  to 
enable  them  to  retire  on  the  Beserve,  and  await  the  call  to  arms 
(supporting  themselves  meanwhile  as  best  they  can)  whenever 
that  very  small  and  singularly  disappointing  arm§6  corps  is 
called  out.  It  would  be  an  interesting  document  if  some 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  move  for  a  return  of 
the  cost  to  which  the  nation  has  been  put  every  year,  owing  to 
the  short-service  system,  in  order  to  bring  from  our  various 
colonies  the  lads  who  enlisted  for  short-service  periods,  and  at 
the  end  thereof,  as  little  or  no  inducement  was  offered  them  to 
remain,  elected  to  be  sent  back  to  England,  and  to  their  homes 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ! 

How  would  three  years'  service  act  if,  for  example,  600  men 
in  each  of  the  regiments  going  yearly  to  India  claimed  to  be 
sent  back  to  England  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  ?  It  would 
be  and  is  no  wonder  that  the  numher  of  recruits  coming  forward 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  yearly  depletion.  And 
how  would  the  nation  like  to  be  informed  that,  owing  to  the 
short-service  system,  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  transport  of 
the  army  are  about  five  or  six  times  what  they  were  under  the 
old  twenty-one  years'  service ! 
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Why  should  every  other  trade  or  calling  be  embraced  by  a 
man  for  life,  and  the  army  only  for  three  years.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  answers,  "  To  procure  a  Reserve."  Granted.  But  of 
what  use  is  the  Reserve,  if  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  you  leave 
the  country  without  any  army  at  all?  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
would  not,  on  any  account,  give  the  British  soldier  a  pension, 
nor  would  he  allow  him  to  stay  in  the  service,  no  matter  how 
valnable  he  may  be,  a  moment  longer  than  possible,  lest,  for- 
sooth, the  State  would  be  morally  bound  to  provide  for  him. 

"When  a  soldier  is  kept  in  our  service  much  over  twelve 
years,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  his  old  age  by  giving  him  a  pension  .  .  .  that  for 
economy's  sake  (!)  it  is  most  undesirable  to  keep  men  so  long 
with  the  colours  that  they  can  justly  claim  such  a  boon.  ..." 

Noble  sentiments  these!  and  in  true  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  our  Liberal  army  reformers !  "  For 
economy's  sake ! " 

With  such  sentiments  as  these,  and  giving  Sir  Garnet  Wol- 
seley every  credit  for  the  position  he  desires  to  occupy  as 
champion  of  the  rank  and  file,  we  fancy  that  all  soldiers,  young 
and  old  are  sufficiently  able  to  discriminate  for  themselves 
between  their  friends  and  their  foes,  and  that  those  who  desire 
to  get  on  in  their  profession  will  hardly  be  able  to  look  upon 
their  champion  in  the  same  light  as  he  desires  to  be  seen.  In 
the  three  words  above  quoted,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  position  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  takes  up,  and 
that  of  all  other  soldiers. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  starts  at  economy.  Economy  is 
the  text  of  our  theoretical  civilian  reformers;  and  they  all 
end  at  economy.  The  theory  is  no  doubt  admirably  adapted 
to  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  the  British  taxpayer,  and  to  catch  his 
ear,  the  watchword  of  economy  is  shouted  from  one  end  of  the 
War  Office  to  the  other.  But  we  find  that  the  British  tax- 
payer is  not  so  forgiving  when  he  discovers  that  economy  has 
been  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  efficiency.  Here  also 
it  is  easy  to  explain  the  reasons  why  all  practical  soldiers  run 
foul  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  theories.  They  say,  one  and  all, 
that  economy  is  an  admirable  thing.  But  they  are  quite  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  loss  of  popularity  by  proclaiming  that  efficiency 
ought  to  cojxxe  first,  and  economy  last. 

Here,  again,  we  find  that  link  of  true  sympathy  with  the 
soldier  wanting  in  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

The  theoretical  civilian  reformers  say  : 

5  t-  T 
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"  We  have  only  got  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  to  spend,  and  for  that  we  must  show  the  best  return 
possible  on  paper.  This  we  can  best  do  by  having  an  army  of 
boys,  and  a  reserve  of  big  boys." 

Practical  soldiers  say : 

"  We  must  have  more  money  in  order  to  put  the  army  on  a 
basis  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  all  attacks  at  home  and  abroad. 
Failing  that  extra  grant,  or  until  England  has  sufficient  sense 
to  see  the  danger  she  is  incurring  by  an  inefficient  army  and  a 
small  and  youthful  reserve,  we  think  it  the  wisest  and  truest 
policy  to  retain  all  the  good-seasoned  soldiers  we  possess,  even 
if  we  have  to  wait  a  few  years  longer  for  a  reserve,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  having  an  inefficient  army  and  a  reserve  com- 
posed of  boys." 

Of  what  use  will  the  army  and  the  reserve  be,  when  they  are 
both  composed  of  boys  in  the  "  immaturity  of  their  teens,"  the 
utter  unreliability  and  uselessness  of  whom,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
says,  cannot  be  over-estimated  ? 

Under  the  twenty-one  years'  system,  a  good  soldier  was  sure 
of  being  able  to  retire  on  a  pension,  possibly  on  a  sergeant's 
pension.  And  when,  to  take  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 's  own  illus- 
tration, one  of  these  men,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service,  visited  the  village  of  his  boyhood  on  furlough,  he  was 
always  well  received  and  joyfully  welcomed  back  by  his  friends. 
A  crowd  of  eager  listeners,  the  youth  of  the  village,  gathered 
round  to  hear  his  account  of  the  Queen's  service,  his  tales  of 
voyage  and  adventure  in  foreign  lands,  his  pride  in  the  regiment 
(strange  and  perhaps  antiquated  as  this  may  sound  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  supporters),  "  the  beat  regiment  in  the 
service,  lads,"  the  Colonel  "  a  real  good  sort,"  "  the  officers  eager 
for  the  honour  of  the  regiment,  and  the  men  only  too  willing  and 
anxious  to  assist  them  in  retaining  the  good  name  of  the  corps." 

"  I  have  only  two  years  (or,  mayhap,  six  months)  more  to 
serve  my  time,  and  then  I  retire  on  my  pension  of  one  shilling 
a  day."  Visions  of  pensions  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  float 
before  the  eyes  of  the  village  youthfuls,  mingled  with  the 
prospect  of  the  excitement  and  adventure  of  a  soldier's  life ;  the 
respect  with  which  his  uniform  is  received  in  his  native  place 
has  also  some  share  in  the  matter ;  and  perchance  the  soldier, 
or  the  sergeant,  returns  to  the  regiment  after  his  furlough, 
with  two  or  three,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  recruits,  proudly 
anxious  to  join  the  regiment  of  which  they  have  heard  such 
good  accounts. 
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But,  under  the  three  years'  system,  what  inducement  has  any 
man  to  enter  the  ranks?  The  marvel  is,  not  that  recruits 
cannot  he  found  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  that  desertions  are 
of  daily  occurrence,  but  that  any  man  is  found  either  to  enter 
or  remain  in  a  service  where  the  inducements  to  remain  are  nilf 
and  in  which  the  pay  is  less  than  that  of  a  daily  labourer ! 
"For  economy's  sake "  ! 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  cannot  explain,  except  on  political 
grounds,  why  it  is  that  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  are 
considered,  by  the  soldier,  his  natural  protectors,  and  the  War 
Office  officials  his  enemies.  This  ignorance  alone  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  prove  to  him  that  he  must  stand  in  a  somewhat 
unique  position  as  regards  the  service,  for  we  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  an  officer  of  one  year's  standing  who  shares  this 
ignorance  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
enlightening  his  ignorance,  merely  suggesting  the  probability 
that,  as  the  feeling  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  service,  there  must 
be  some  more  satisfactory  cause  for  it  than  the  reasons  which 
he  adduces. 

"  All  armies  and  navies  are  naturally  Conservative  in  their 
tendencies,  and  consequently^  view  with  great  suspicion  any 
changes  effected  in  their  organisation  by  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment." 

Why  by  a  Libei-al  Government  only  ?  Would  they  therefore 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  be  revolutionised  out  of  all  recog- 
nition by  a  Conservative  Government  ? 

"An  article  of  faith  with  every  British  soldier  is  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards  are  his  natural  protectors, 
whilst  the  War  Office  officials  are  his  enemies,  always  looking 
for  opportunities  to  deal  him  out  scant  measure,  and  they  are 
suspected  of  *  sharp  practice '  in  their  interpretation  of  warrants 
and  regulations  regarding  the  soldier's  pay  and  allowances. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  any  scheme  of  army  reform  is 
started  which  is  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the  War  Office, 
and  to  be  distasteful  to  that  impersonality  the  *  Horse  Guards,' 
it  is  condemned  off-hand,  and  often  those  who  are  most  out- 
spoken in  denouncing  it  have  never  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  its  nature  or  its  objects.  Its  parentage  is  enough  of  itself 
to  damn  it  in  their  eyes ;  but  when  club  gossip  asserts  that  the 
Horse  Guards  have  refused  to  adopt  it  or  even  be  its  godfathers, 
although  solicited  by  the  War  Minister  to  accept  that  conven- 
tional responsibility,  there  is  no  measure  to  their  unreasoning 
condemnation  of  it." 
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Passing  by  the  insults  conveyed  in  this  language  to  the 
officers  of  the  army,  who  ought  by  this  time  to  be  accustomed 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  contempt  of  every  officer  but  himself, 
the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  somewhat  exaggerated 
sentiments  are  not  far  to  seek. 

The  presiding  genius  of  the  War  Office  is  always  a  politiciani 
generally  a  civilian,  whose  accession  to,  and  tenure  of  office  as 
virtual  chief  of  the  destinies  of  the  soldier,  depends  on  the  fickle 
vote  of  the  British  electors ;  generally  possessing  less  sympathy 
with,  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  British 
soldier,  even  than  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  himself;  actuated,  more- 
over, by  a  burning  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  measure 
of  ''great  importance,"  and  to  hand  his  name  down  to  pos- 
terity as  "a  great  army  reformer."  When  further,  these 
great  reformers  distinguish  themselves  [chiefly  by  robbing  the 
British  soldier  to  please  the  British  taxpayer,  it  is  [possible 
that  the  suspicion  of  the  War  Office  alluded  to,  may  have 
some  more  solid  foundation  than  that  given  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley. 

At  the  head  of  the  Horse  Guards,  the  British  soldier  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  Eoyal  Duke  who  is  in  entire  sympathy 
and  accord  with  both  officers  and  men.  His  Boyal  Highness  is  a 
true  soldier,  and  has  devoted  his  life,  not  to  the  abuse  of  the  service 
which  he  conmiands,  but  to  the  consolidation  and  improvement 
in  every  respect  of  the  soldier,  individually  and  collectively.  The 
negative  approvals  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  endeavours  to 
squeeze  out  of  some  of  H.B.H.'s  remarks  as  to  the  short- 
service  system  being  a  great  success,  are  easily  accounted  for. 
From  his  peculiar  position,  H.B.H.  could  not  publicly  state  that 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  changes  that  were  being  made,  and  the 
utmost  that  he  has  ever  implied  is,  that  considering  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  constant  tinkering  and  patching  process  through 
which  the  army  has  been  passing,  owing  to  successive  Liberal 
reformers,  it  has  succeeded  bettor  than  was  anticipated. 

There  are  many  remarks  in  his  article  which  prove  the  want 
of  sympathy  between  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  the  British 
soldier,  which  need  not  be  noticed ;  and  many  "  sentiments  of 
the  "service  "  which  he  confesses  he  cannot  understand,  whieh. 
ought  to  convince  him  at  least  that  the  entire  service  is  more 
likely  to  be  right,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  wrong,  than  the. 
reverse. 

Such  remarks  as  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  specimens : — 

"We  caught  him  (the  soldier)  as  a  sort  of  wild  man,  and^ 
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InBiead  of  endeavoiiring  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  hmnanity, 
we  bmtalised  him  by  treating  him  as  an  unreasoning  being." 

"Those  who  would  still  wish  to  flog  the  soldier  as  the  keeper 
does  his  wilful  spaniel/'  &c. 

The  injustice  of  such  remarks  is  equalled  only  by  the  insults 
conyeyed  therein  to  the  whole  service,  and  by  the  ignorance  of 
regimental  matters  thus  displayed* 

Again  he  says,  '^  Discipline  is  apt  to  make  parrots  of  us  all/' 
to  which  may  be  added  as  a  corollary^  **  Over-estimated  success 
is  apt  to  turn  the  head  of  a  general." 

"  O  ^ad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  ub, 
To  see  ounelB  m  ithen  see  ub." 


■#      MQ« 
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Itapolton  s  Ikitrie  at  §!•  ||elma. 

By  Majob-Genebal  E.  P.  Anbebson,  Heb  Majesty's  (Retibed) 

Bengal  Abmy. 


Like  proud  Ulysses  on    the    beach,   \¥hom    nymph  Calypso 

found, 
Napoleon  stood  all  vacant,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ; 
The  glorious  past,  those  pictures  bright  (dissolving  views  so 

vain), 
Were  rushing  past  (in  magic  flight)  across  Napoleon's  brain. 
He  saw  battalions  marching  past,  with  banners  flaunting  proud. 
Observed  the  rush  to  battle,  and  heard  those  shouts  so  loud. 
"  'Tis  victory !  'tis  victory !  advance,  ye  men  of  France ! 
Oh  !  is  this  pure  reality,  or  Napoleon  in  a  trance"? 
It  miLst  be  true ! — or  but  a  dream,  and  I  a  captive  still  ? 
Napoleon !  France !  shall  not  go  down;  it  is  Napoleon's  wiU. 
They  told  me  at  Marengo  *  that  all  was  surely  lost,' 
But  with  bold  Dessaix's  last  reserve  I  overcame  a  host ! 
At  Jena,  too,  that  fierce  assault,  with  Murat  at  their  head. 
My  mail'd  Cuirassiers,  with  a  rush,  soon  strew'd  the  field  with 

dead. 
Gigantic  warriors,  too,  were  those,  who  thunder'd  o'er  that 

plain; 
But  were  those  mighty  horsemen  still  beaten  in  the  main  ? 
At  Waterloo  I  saw  their  charge,  a  whirlwind  in  its  might. 
As  they  dashed  at  the  German  Legion ;  that  was  a  splendid 

sight; 
Here  come  those  British  'Life-Guards,*  those  'Oxford  Blues' 

and  '  Greys,' 
And  '  Sauve  qui  pent '  I  hear  aloud,  amidst  the  smoke  and 

haze. 
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Oh,  victory !  oh,  victory !  where  are  thy  former  smiles  ? 

Ton 'ye  niirs'd  and  made  me  C!onqueror,  to  kill  me  with  thy 

wiles. 
It  cannot  be !  it  must  not  be !  lam  triumphant  still ! 
Napoleon  (Victor  of  the  World) !  who  dares  restrain  my  will  ? 
Hark !  what  is  that  I  hear  below  ?  it  must  be  ocean's  roar  : 
The  Dictator  still  a  prisoner  on  this  most  barren  shore ! 
Farewell,  then,  all  these  visions  !  adieu  all  splendour  past ! 
How  earnestly  I  only  wish  each  breath  could  be  my  last. 
Fate  seem'd  to  hoodwink  all  my  sense,  when  at  my  greatest 

might. 
And  Murat's  bold  suggestion  I  now  acknowledge  right. 
Oh  !  fatal  was  that  error,  to  take  Smolensko's  route, 
When  the  safest,  by  Ealauga,  was  held  in  such  repute. 
Hard^fate  has  made  me  prisoner  on  St.  Helena's  rock, 
Yet  of  Napoleon's  victories  the  world  has  felt  the  shock. 
My  banners  may  be  broken,  my  eagles  cast  away, 
But  History  will  yet  record,  '  Napoleon  had  his  day ! '  " 


I     MOW     <■ 
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C^e  Rattle  of  Umm. 

By  W.  H.  Cbomik. 


In  the  centre  of  a  sad  and  solitary  wilderness  stands  an  unpre- 
tentious-looking and  dirty  Arab  village  called  Jama.  At  present 
it  is  only  a  collection  of  miserable  huts,  but  the  presence  of 
numerous  slabs  of  white  marblei  with  inscriptions  not  yet  effaced 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  Time,  points  to  a  happier  epoch  in  its 
history,  when  it  occupied  the  proud  position  of  a  Boman  colony. 

The  village  of  Jama  was  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Zama,  probably  a  Phoenician  town,  afterwards  Cartha- 
ginian, and  later  on  disputed  between  the  Numidians, 
Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  The  place  was  well  fortified  by 
art,  although,  as  Sallust  observes,  and  as  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  physical  features  of  the  surrounding  country,  nature 
did  not  in  any  way  assist  in  rendering  it  impregnable  as  a 
fortress.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  laid  siege  to  its 
walls  in  vain.  Scipio  and  Caesar  have  there  engraved  their 
names,  and  the  Cliristian  Church  at  one  time  sent  her  mission- 
aries amongst  its  semi-civilised  tribes.  At  present  all  is 
obliterated  but  its  name,  and  ..that  name  shall  be  remembered 
so  long  as  Bome  and  Carthage  are  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runners of  our  present  civilisation — ^the  great  rivals  who  for 
years  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  After  seventeen 
years  of  deadly  yet  undecided  warfare,  the  armies  of  Bome  and 
Carthage  met  on  the  plain  of  Zama.  The  result  is  well  known  : 
the  mighty  Carthage  was  conquered  and  humbled  to  the  dust, 
never  again  to  rise. 

Although  both  Folybius  and  Livy  agree  in  placing  Zama  at 
five  marches  to  the  south-west  of  Carthage,  some  writers  consider 
that  its  proper  place  is  much  farther  to  the  west.  Mannert  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  real  site  is  on  the  frontier  of  Algeria, 
in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  mountains,  hills,  and  precipices  at 
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present  inhabited  by  the  Hammema  tribes,  and  about  fifty 
miles  farther  to  the  west  than  Jama.  Eohen,  and  Eiepert  in 
his  Atlas  of  Ancient  History,  follow  the  same  idea,  placing 
Kadagara,  or  Scipio's  field,  to  the  west  of  Sicca  (now  Eef). 
This  opinion,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  consider  erroneous, 
is  probably  based  on  the  assertions  of  the  historian  Appianus 
and  a  sentence  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  gives  the  distance  from 
Zama  to  Adrumetum  (Susa)  as  800  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Jama  seems  to  point  out  its 
origin,  being  merely  a  harsh  pronunciation  of  the  ancient 
appellation,  gradually  introduced  by  the  Arabs.  Polybius  and 
LiTy  most  precisely  state  that  the  distance  between  Zama  and 
Carthage  was  five  marches,  and  although  twenty  miles  a  day 
would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
yet  for  an  army  burdened  with  so  much  impedimenta,  over  a 
country  crossed  in  a  thousand  ways  with  rivers  and  beds  of 
rivers,  and  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  good  roads,  it  would 
have  been  a  physical  impossibility  to  cover  a  distance  of  160 
miles  in  less  than  ten  days.  Again,  Cornelius  Nepos  admits 
that  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat,  arrived  at  Adrumetum  in  two 
days.  This  admission,  together  with  the  discovery  of  Roman 
remains  at  Jama,  warrant  us  to  believe  that  the  proper  position  of 
Zama  is  on  the  banks  of  Quad  Siliana,  at  a  distance  of  about  ninety 
miles  from  Tunis  and  Susa.  The  configuration  of  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jama  also  agrees  better  with  the  descriptions 
of  ancient  writers  than  that  described  by  Mannert,  which  must 
be  another  town  of  the  same  name,  but  much  farther  towards 
the  interior  of  Numidia.  To  the  south  the  plain  stretches  out 
barren  and  sandy,  cultivation  becoming  less  and  less  as  the 
desert  regions  are  approached.  On  the  west,  the  mountainous 
district  of  Eef ;  on  the  north  the  valley  of  the  Ouad  Macy'erda ; 
and  to  the  north-east  the  plain,  bordered  on  the  right  by  Ouad 
Meliana  and  the  mountains  round  Zaghuan,  extends  unbroken 
as  far  as  Tunis. 

Hannibal,  on  being  recalled  from  Italy  by  the  Carthaginian 
Senate  to  defend  his  country  lying  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
invader,  disembarked  at  Leptis  Minor  (b.c.  202)  with  the  reliev- 
ing army,  and  took,  if  not  the  shortest,  the  most  convenient 
route  to  Tunis,  whence  Scipio  threatened  Carthage.  This  route 
is  clearly  traced  out  by  the  topographical  features  of  the  country, 
and  lies  along  the  watershed  between  the  gulfs  of  Hammamet 
and  Tunis,  leaving  the  chotts  of  Eairwan  on  the  left,  as  far  as 
the  Siliana,  then  crossing  the  solitary  plain  of  Jama,  ohangef 
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direction,  follows  the  natural  course  of  the  waters,  and  turning 
the  heights  of  Zaghuan,  leads  straight  to  Tunis.  Hannibal  was 
compelled  to  describe  this  semicircle  in  his  march,  as  by  taking 
the  shorter  and  direct  route  to  Tunis,  he  would  have  laid  himself 
open  to  the  attack  of  the  forts  at  Zaghuan,  Salem,  and  Bezas, 
and  would  have  been  compelled  to  cross  the  Meliana  and  two 
other  less  important  rivers  in  a  country  held  by  the  enemy.  An 
army  disembarking  at  Susa  with  the  object  of  marching  on 
Tunis  or  Bizerta  would  follow  the  same  route,  leaving  the 
mountains  on  the  right  and  the  chotts  on  the  left.  The  country 
is  well  watered,  and  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  march  of  a  column 
in  echelon,  affording  every  facility  for  rapid  deployment. 

Hannibal,  who  was  aware  of  Scipio's  advance,  placed  his 
baggage  and  elephants  on  his  left  or  outer  flank,  and  swept  the 
plains  on  the  right  with  his  cavalry.  He  reached  Zama  in 
safety,  and  sent  out  spies  to  collect  information  concerning  the 
position  and  probable  numbers  of  the  enemy.  They  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Boman  outposts,  who  conducted  them  into  the 
presence  of  their  General.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
Scipio  gave  the  spies  over  to  tribunes,  who  were  instructed  to 
show  them  all  details  of  the  camp,  and  when  they  had  satisfied 
then:  curiosity,  to  send  them  back  under  escort  to  Hannibal. 
The  news  they  brought  was  most  disheartening  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian General.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival,  Masinissa  had 
joined  the  Boman  camp  with  a  force  of  6,000  foot  and  4,000 
horse.  In  addition,  Scipio's  air  of  confidence,  as  if  victory  to 
him  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  had  an  ill  effect  on  the  brave 
Carthaginian,  who  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  the  fate 
awaiting  him.  All  these  circumstances  combined,  induced  him 
to  endeavour  to  come  to  terms  with  Scipio  without  having 
recourse  to  arms.  He  therefore  despatched  a  courier  to  the 
Boman  General,  asking  for  an  interview.  The  request  was 
granted,  and,  to  facilitate  the  conference,  both  camps  were 
moved.  Scipio  encamped  at  Nadagara,  in  a  most  advantageous 
position,  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  water.  Hannibal  took  up 
a  commanding  position  on  an  eminence  about  four  miles  off, 
admirable  in  all  respects  but  one — the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
water.  The  conference  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  open 
plain  between  the  two  armies,  exposed  to  view,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  a  treacherous  ambush. 

The  two  Generals,  attended  by  an  interpreter,  met  in  the  open 
plain,  both  remaining  silent  for  a  time  as  if  in  mutual  admira- 
tion.   On  one  hand,  the  Lion  of  Lybia,  who,  after  conquering 
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Spain  and  Ganl,  after  holding  Borne  in  his  grasp,  returns  from 
his  marvelloas  expedition  to  save  his  dying  country.  During 
twenty-two  years  of  war  with  troops  who  had  no  rival  in  the 
world,  he  had  not  been  once  conquered.  Granted  the  circum- 
stances of  that  epoch,  the  mercenary  character  of  the  Cartha- 
genian  army,  the  might  and  power  of  Bome,  we  seek  in  vain  a 
parallel  in  history  to  his  wonderful  expedition,  or  one  in  which 
is  revealed  more  clearly  the  genius  of  war  and  the  qualities 
which  deserve  success.  He  alone  was  the  stay  and  power  of 
Carthage,  whose  long  career  of  commercial  success  had  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  its  former  military  renown.  He  had  raised  up 
enemies  to  Bome  on  all  sides,  had  created  armies  from  foreign 
barbarians,  infusing  bravery,  constancy,  and  ardour,  by  his 
example,  and  forming,  from  a  mass  of  discordant  elements,  a 
whole,  capable  of  resisting  and  almost  of  overpowering  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  World.  He  had  led  them  to  glorious  deeds,  which 
to  this  day  contain  much  instruction  to  military  students 
for,  notwithstanding  the  jvariation  in  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, the  two  great  essential  conditions  remain  unaltered 
— ^personal  bravery,  and  the  selection  of  a  proper  theatre  of 
action. 

Opposite  to  him  stood  young  Scipio.  He  was,  of  all  the 
Boman  generals,  the  best  qualified  to  stand  on  that  field  opposed 
to  the  invincible  Hannibal.  He  had  conquered  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian generals  in  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Hannibal's 
brother  Hasdrubal,  who  had  out-manoeuvred  him,  and  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  to  enter  Gaul-  He  had  conquered  Syphax,  and 
reduced  Carthage  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to-day  he  held  the 
proud  position  of  being  opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  of  hearing  him 
supplicate  for  peace. 

The  history  of  what  passed  between  the  two  Generals  has  not 
been  chronicled  by  any  Carthaginian  writer ;  it  is  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  the  Boman  historians  took  a  rather  prejudiced 
view  of  the  matter,  and  have  made  Hannibars  discourse  too 
abject,  too  suppliant,  while  Scipio's  betokens  manly  generosity 
and  full  confidence  of  victory.  Suffice  to  say  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Hannibal  endeavoured  to  bring  his  young  opponent  to 
terms,  displayed  the  power  and  skill  of  his  army,  and  by  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  his  almost  uninterrupted  successes, 
sought  to  overawe  the  Boman,  and  obtain  better  terms  than 
would  be  granted  in  case  of  his  defeat,  of  which  we  have  said 
before  he  had  a  fatal  presentiment.  His  propositions  included 
the  division  of  the  world,  as  known  at  that  time,  between  the 
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rivals,  Carthage  undertaking  to  confine  herself  entirely  to  Africa, 
while  Rome  should  hold  sway  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

Scipio  rejected  all  his  proposals,  on  the  ground  that  the  war 
was  not  of  Boman  seeking,  and  that  the  bad  faith  and  treachery 
displayed  by  Carthage,  absolutely  prohibited  him  from  entering 
into  any  arrangement,  except  the  Carthaginians  were  prepared  to 
lay  down  their  arms  at  discretion,  hand  over  their  fleet  and 
elephants  to  the  Romans,  and  deliver  to  the  custody  of  the 
Boman  Senate  such  hostages  as  would  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
their  solemn  engagements,  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their 
former  perfidious  conduct.  The  conference  broke  up  without 
result,  and  both  Generals  withdrew  to  their  camps,  in  order  to 
take  measures  for  the  forthcoming  struggle. 

The  importance  of  the  contest  must  not  be  overlooked  or 
under-estimated.  Not  only  did  the  fate  of  one  or  other  of  the 
two  armies  in  face  of  each  other  depend  on  the  result,  but  before 
the  sun  had  descended  behind  the  horizon,  it  would  be  decided 
at  once  and  for  ever  whether  Bome  or  Carthage  was  to  govern 
the  world.  Not  only  did  the  possession  of  Italy  on  one  hand 
and  Carthage  on  the  other  constitute  the  prize,  but  the  fate  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  in  fact  of  the  whole  world,  depended  on 
the  outcome  of  that  day's  struggle.  The  Boman  troops  would 
have  been  irrevocably  lost,  in  case  of  defeat,  as  they  were  placed 
in  the  midst  of  their  enemy's  country,  without  the  means  of 
sustenance  or  proper  transport ;  and  in  the  state  of  prostration 
to  which  the  protracted  war  in  Italy  had  reduced  Bome,  it  would 
have  been  supremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace 
Scipio's  army  by  new  levies.  On  the  other  hand,  Carthage  was 
still  suffering  from  the  annihilation  of  Hasdrubal's  army,  which 
had  been  accomplished  by  Consul  Nero  on  the  banks  of  the 
Metaurus  some  five  years  ago.  She  had  staked  her  all  on  the 
issue  of  the  pending  combat,  and,  in  case  of  defeat,  ruin  stared 
her  in  the  face. 

On  reaching  their  camps,  the  two  Generals  did  all  that  expe- 
rience could  suggest  to  infuse  a  proper  spirit  into  their  troops. 
Hannibal  spoke  of  the  many  years  of  almost  unvarying  success 
that  had  attended  their  arms  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  and  especially  in 
Italy.  He  pointed  out  the  supreme  necessity  of  straining  every 
nerve  and  of  using  every  effort  to  ensure  the  success  which  was 
of  such  absolute  importance  in  the  present  crisis,  and  conjured 
them,  by  the  memory  of  their  past  glorious  achievements,  to 
follow  him  once  more  to  victory.  Scipio  spoke  with  pride  of  the 
recent  feats  of  arms  accomplished  in  Spain,  and  pointed  to  his 
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enemy's  confession  of  weakneiss  in  smng  for  peace,  wilfully  dis- 
torted Hannibal's  expressions  to  give  more  confidence  to  his 
troops.  His  air  of  dignity  and  apparent  confidence  in  victory 
had  the  best  effect  on  the  inorale  of  his  troops. 

Scipio  arranged  his  army  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first 
line  he  placed  the  hastati,  the  principes  in  the  second,  and  the 
triarii  in  the  third.  On  this  occasion  he  purposely  neglected 
the  usual  Soman  formation,  with  the  second  line  covering  the 
interstices  of  the  first,  the  third  being  similarly  placed  checker- 
wise  behind  the  second,  but  placed  each  file  directly  behind  that 
in  front,  and  in  open  order,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage 
for  the  enemy's  elephants.  The  interstices  in  the  first  line  were 
filled  up  by  the  velites  or  light  skirmishers,  with  orders  to  retire 
to  the  right  and  left  as  soon  as  the  elephants  were  in  motion, 
in  order  to  give  them  room  to  pass  into  the  lines,  when  they 
could  be  attacked  from  all  sides  and  speedily  disabled.  Laelius, 
who  had  served  as  his  lieutenant  before,  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  Italian  cavalry,  and  posted  on  the  left  wing, 
while  Masinissa  with  his  Niunidian  horse  formed  the  right. 

Hannibal  posted  his  elephants,  eighty  in  number,  in  front, 
and  behind  them  his  mercenaries,  consisting  of  Ligurians, 
Gauls,  and  Mauritanians,  enlisted  during  his  last  expedition, 
and  trained  to  fight  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Bomans. 
In  the  second  line,  he  placed  his  Carthaginians  and  Numidians, 
of  whose  fidelity  he  was  rather  doubtful  since  Masinissa  had 
joined  the  opposite  camp.  About  200  yards  to  the  rear,  on  the 
side  of  Djebel  Tricha,  he  posted  his  Italian  legion  as  a  reserve. 
This  line  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  being  mostly  composed  of 
Bruttians,  who  had  followed  his  standard  rather  £rom  necessity 
than  choice.  He  closed  his  wings  with  the  cavalry,  the  Numi- 
dians on  the  left  and  the  Carthaginians  on  the  right.  Han- 
nibal constantly  endeavoured  to  animate  his  army,  using 
different  arguments  to  the  troops  of  different  nationalities 
under  his  standard.  He  promised  the  mercenaries  extra  pay 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  spoils ;  played  upon  the  natural 
enmity  of  the  Gauls  and  Bomans,  and  while  flattering  the 
Ligurians  with  the  hope  of  possessing  the  fair  and  fertile  lands  of 
Italy  instead  of  their  own  wild  and  barren  mountains,  attempted 
to  terrify  the  Mauritanians  and  Numidians  with  Masinissa's 
harsh  rule.  To  the  Carthaginians  he  spoke  of  their  privilege  in 
being  called  to  defend .  their  renowned  city,  their  homes,  their 
^wives,  and  children.  His  words  fell  flat  and  spiritless  on  the 
motley  assemblage  before  him,  for  they  did  not  bear  the  stamp 
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of  confidence.  A  foresight  of  their  impending  misfortiLne  seemed 
to  freeze  the  hearts  and  chill  the  courage  of  those  once  brave 
warriors. 

While  Hannibal  was  engaged  in  animating  his  troops,  the 
Boman  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Bomans,  beating  their  swords 
on  their  bucklers,  raised  such  a  shout,  that  the  elephants  were 
frightened,  and  turning  towards  the  left  wing,  threw  the  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  into  disorder.  Masinissa  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  their  confusion,  and  charging  vigorously,  soon  put  the 
whole  body  to  flight,  leaving  the  left  of  the  infantry  exposed. 
Some  of  the  elephants,  however,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  almost 
annihilating  the  velites ;  but  being  enticed  within  the  Boman 
lines,  through  the  spaces  purposely  left  open  by  Scipio,  they 
were  attacked  on  all  sides  by  darts,  and,  goaded  to  madness, 
wheeled  about,  and  bursting  in  fury  on  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry  at  the  right  of  their  own  army,  threw  them  into  com- 
plete confusion,  which  a  charge  of  the  Italian  cavalry  soon 
converted  into  total  rout. 

Both  flanks  of  the  Carthaginian  army  being  exposed,  the 
enemy's  infantry  now  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  Bomans 
had  the  advantage  in  point  of  armour  and  weight,  and  in  being 
more  united,  while  the  dexterity  and  bravery  of  the  mercenaries 
in  Hannibal's  first  line  caused  the  aspect  of  affairs  to  be 
changed  for  a  time,  but  the  Carthaginians  in  the  second  line, 
who  throughout  the  action  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly- 
manner,  gave  no  support  to  their  first  line,  which,  in  the  end, 
had  to  give  way  before  the  superior  strength  and  numbers  of 
their  adversaries.  The  mercenaries,  finding  that  they  could  not 
resist  the  charge  of  the  Boman  hastati,  broke  their  ranks  and 
fled.  As  they  considered  that  the  Carthaginians  in  the  second 
rank  had  deserted  them,  in  their  retreat  they  fell  upon  them 
with  vigorous  fury.  The  second  rank  being  set  upon  at  once  by 
both  friends  and  enemies,  fought  with  tremendous  vigour,  and 
for  a  time  the  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  turn  in  their  favour,  as 
the  hastati  broke  their  ranks,  and  had  to  retire  to  the  rear  to 
reform.  The  principes  were  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when 
Scipio  withdrew  them  and  the  triarii  to  the  wings,  placing 
the  hastati  in  the  centre ;  and,  aware  of  the  danger  incurred  by 
allowing  his  troops  to  continue  the  combat  on  ground  saturated 
with  blood  and  encumbered  with  the  armour  and  bodies  of  the 
slain,  ordered  the  whole  line  to  advance. 

The  combat  commenced  afresh  on  equal  terms.  The  armies 
in  face  of  each  other  were  equal  in  numbers,  in  reputation,  and 
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in  the  skill  of  their  commanders.  The  Bomans  had  the  advan- 
tage in  having  already  conquered  and  put  to  flight  the  elephants, 
the  hope  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  in  having  dispersed  his 
cavalry.  At  the  critical  moment,  La3lius  and  Masinissa  re- 
turned from  the  pursuit  of  the  Numidian  and  Carthagenian 
horse,  and  taking  Hannibal  in  the  rear,  speedily  decided  the 
issue  in  favour  of  the  Eomans.  The  greater  part  of  Hannibal's 
troops  were  slaughtered  in  the  ranks,  and  he,  with  a  few  horse- 
men, had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  escape.  The  whole  of 
the  Carthaginian  infantry  either  fell  by  the  sword  in  action, 
were  cut  off  in  attempting  to  escape  across  the  plain,  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  or  were  taken  prisoners.  It  has  been  reckoned 
that  the  Boman  loss  was  2,000  killed,  while  that  of  the  Car- 
thaginians amounted  to  20,000  killed  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  by  which  the 
power  of  Carthage  was  broken  for  ever,  and  Eome  raised  to  the 
proud  position  of  mistress  of  the  known  world. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  blame  is  attributable  to  Hannibal 
for  his  failure  on  this  occasion.  All  that  man  could  do,  he  had 
done,  but  the  inconstant  fortune  of  war  was  against  him,  and 
after  seventeen  years  of  victory  his  ability  must  not  be  depre- 
cated for  one  defeat.  He  had  placed  his  elephants  in  the  front, 
in  order  that  their  irresistible  and  headlong  rush  might  break 
the  ranks  of  the  Boman  legions,  which  so  many  nations  had 
found  it  impossible  to  break.  He  placed  the  mercenaries  in  the 
front  rank  to  resist  the  first  onslaught  of  the  fresh  Boman 
troops,  BO  that  his  Carthaginians  might  be  ready  to  charge  with 
deadly  effect  when  the  Boman  ranks  were  thinned  by  death  and 
tired  by  prolonged  combat.  He  kept  his  Italian  contingent  in 
the  background,  as  he  knew  he  could  not  depend  on  them  to  do 
their  utmost  against  their  own  countrymen,  under  a  foreign 
commander,  and  on  foreign  soil.  The  Carthaginians  acted  in  a 
most  cowardly  manner  throughout  the  whole  of  the  engagement. 
When  their  determined  co-operation  with  the  first  line  might 
have  turned  the  scale  against  the  Bomans,  they  stood  motion- 
less, and  only  fought  when  simultaneously  set  upon  by  friends 
and  foes.  The  unexpected  advent  of  Masinissa  caused  the 
Mauritanians  and  Numidians  to  give  Hannibal  a  half-hearted 
support,  as  they  also  found  themselves  arrayed  against  their 
own  countrymen.  Added  to  these  untoward  circumstances  was 
Harmibal's  fatal  presentiment  of  disgrace.  He  could  not  place 
implicit  confidence  in  a  great  proportion  of  his  troops.  The 
TOL.  m.  6  ^^,^|o 
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defeat  sustained  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal  was  yet  fresh  in  his 
memory,  as  \7ell  as  the  successes  ahready  obtained  by  Scipio  in 
Spain  and  Africa.  His  demeanour  was  spiritless  and  dejected 
from  the  moment  of  his  recall  from  Italy,  and  his  troops  lost 
courage  on  seeing  him  endeavour  to  avoid  meeting  Scipio  in 
the  field. 

Scipio,  immediately  after  the  battle,  seized  and  plundered  the 
enemy's  camp,  returning  to  Tunis  laden  with  booty.  On  hearing 
that  LentuUus  had  arrived  at  Utica  with  fifty  ships  of  war,  and 
100  transports  with  provisions  and  reinforcements,  he  resolved 
to  lay  siege  to  Carthage.  On  his  march  from  Tunis  he  en- 
countered Verminas,  son  of  Syphax,  whom  he  easily  overcame, 
killing  15,000  on  the  spot,  and  taking  1,200  prisoners,  with  1,500 
Numidian  horses,  and  seventy-two  standards.  Carthage,  being 
thus  left  without  hope,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  harsh  terms 
imposed  on  her  by  the  conqueror,  including  the  surrender  of  the 
bulk  of  her  ships  of  war,  the  right  of  the  Bomans  to  control 
her  foreign  relations,  the  restoration  of  the  dominions  of  Masi- 
nissa,  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  in  com  and  money,  100 
hostages  to  be  given  up  to  Scipio,  between  fourteen  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  the  truce  to  take  place  only  on  condition  of 
the  restoration  of  the  transports  fraudulently  taken  from  the 
Bomans  during  the  former  truce. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  were  unwilling  to  listen  to  these 
terms,  but  Hannibal,  who  had  arrived  by  sea  from  Adrumetum, 
prevailed  upon  the  more  reasonable  to  accept  the  terms  at  once, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  offer  further  resistance.  Hannibal 
shortly  after  left  his  native  land  for  ever,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  exile  at  Antioch. 

Modem  writers  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  comparison 
between  the  battle  of  Zama  and  that  of  Waterloo.  Hannibal 
had  striven  against  Bome  for  seventeen  years;  Napoleon  for 
sixteen  years  against  England.  At  Zama,  Hannibal's  military 
career  was  closed,  and  the  country  for  which  he  fought  humbled 
to  the  dust ;  at  Waterloo,  Napoleon's  career  ended,  and  the  cause 
in  which  he  fought  was  crushed  out  of  existence.  But  if  the 
comparison  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  defeated,  it  is  much 
more  striking  when  we  glance  at  the  public  career  of  the  con- 
querors. Wellington,  like  Scipio,  had  served  his  military 
apprenticeship  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  had  gathered 
brilliant  and  unfading  laurels  in  a  distant  continent.  Wellington 
contributed  largely  to  the  extension  of  the  British  empire  in 
Asia ;  Scipio  had  the  honour  of  fixing  the  Boman  standard  on 
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the  walls  of  Carthage.  Both  commanders,  fty  their  achieve- 
menis,  had  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  their  countrymen  when 
worn  ont  hy  a  long-protracted  and  apparently  fruitless  struggle, 
and  each  of  them  closed  a  weary  and  perilous  war  by  a  decisive 
victory  over  their  opponent's  greatest  general,  and  the  pick  of 
his  veteran  troops. 

Wellington  became  a  highly  honoured  statesman  when  no 
longer  engaged  in  military  duties ;  Scipio  lived  to  take  a  leading 
part  as  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  faction  in  Borne.  But  the 
most  curious  coincidence  in  the  lives  of  these  illustrious  men  is, 
that  Wellington  was  set  upon  and  assaulted  in  the  streets  of 
London  by  a  set  of  roughs  on  the  amiiversary  of  Waterloo ;  and 
Scipioy  when  brought  to  trial  on  the  factious  accusations  of  a 
party  of  demagogues,  calmly  and  proudly  repelled  their  accusa- 
tions, and  reminded  the  assembled  people  that  that  day  on  which 
he  was  tried  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama. 


6  •-         f 
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%  lleteor,  or  mx  ^pprition  ? 

By  Majob-General  B.  P.  Anderson. 


On  reading  the  "  Strange  Unconscious  Phantasy  "  in  the  Amiy 
and  Navy  Magazine  for  January  1881, 1  was  reminded  of  a  very 
extraordinary  occurrence  that  happened  in  Khyouk  Phyoo, 
Arrakan.  I  have  looked  over  the  MSB.  of  my  Thirty-Jive  Years 
in  India  in  the  Bengal  Army,  and  now  shall  state  what  I  actually 
satv.  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  an  ensign  in  the 
25th  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  In  those  days  our  troops  suffered 
dreadfully  from  Arrakan  fever  and  ague.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  200  of  our  Sepoys  vere  under  treatment,  and  our  European 
ofl&cers  (almost  all)  were  attacked  with  this  deadly  type  of  fever. 
Several  of  my  comrades  have  since  died  from  the  effects  of  that 
disease,  some  even  ten  years  after  they  left  Arrakan,  where  our 
tour  of  duty  extended  to  three  years.  One  of  our  officers,  who 
was  our  doctor  (named  Freeman),  was  dangerously  ill,  and  had 
to  be  sent  on  a  sea-trip  to  Moulmein.  Ensign  Brodie,  of  our 
corps,  was  sent  in  charge  of  Dr.  Freeman,  as  a  companion  on 
the  voyage,  and  to  look  after  his  comforts  and  cheer  him  up,  if 
possible.  I  must  mention  that  the  yearly  fall  of  rain  at  Khyouk 
Phyoo,  Arrakan,  was  very  great.  All  our  houses  were  raised 
from  four  to  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were  composed 
of  mere  bamboo  partitions  (as  wall)  raised  upon  a  platform  of 
rough  planks,  supported  on  wooden  piles  driven  into  the  earth. 
During  the  rains  all  our  dwellings  were  surrounded  by  water — 
a  swamp,  in  fact,  at  all  such  periods.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
shoot  snipe  from  the  very  doors  of  our  bungalows.  Such, 
then,  being  the  case,  there  was  ever  much  difficulty  in  reaching 
our  regimental  mess-house  (or  bamboo-cage).  We  all  got  our 
uniform  saturated  with  rain,  and  it  was  uncomfortable,  nay, 
dangerous,  to  sit  in  wet  clothing,  with  boots  also  damp  and  cold. 
Major  Corbett  (afterwards  Sir  Stewart  Corbett,  K.C.B.)  was  then 
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our  commanding  officer,  and  on  application  from  the  European 
officers,  kindly  permitted  us  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses  (that 
were  nearer  than  the  mess)  instead  of  going  through  the  for- 
mality of    attending  in  uniform   in   such  weather.     We  had 
good  large  messes    in  those  days;    so  we   parted  oflf  in  fives 
or    sixes  (or  less)  and  dined  at  any  bamboo  bungalow  most 
easily    approached,    or   nearest    to    our   respective   cage-like 
houses.    I  used  generally  to  dine  at  Ensign  Eager's  bungalow 
at  such  times.    Ensign  Brodie  and  Lieutenant  Bradford  and 
others  were  our  "chums"    (pro.  tem.)  whilst  our  regimental 
mess  was  broken  up.    One  evening,  at  about  sunset,  whilst  I 
was  looking  towards  the  sea,   I  clearly  observed  a  beautiful 
meteor  dart  out  of  the  horizon,  and,  passing  high  up  in  the  air, 
this  bright  and  intensely  luminous  body  seemed  to  fall  right 
into  the  centre  of  Dr.  Freeman's  residence.     My  black  groom 
was  standing  close  to  me,  and  he  also  saw  this  meteor.    I  noted 
the  time,  and  the  same  evening  mentioned  what  I  had  seen  to 
Ensign  Eagar  and  the  others.    Bradford  being  also  one  of  om* 
'*  chums,"  Ensign  Eagar  took  a  piece  of  chalk  and  wrote  down 
the  hour    and    the   day   upon   one    of    the   rafters    of    his 
bungalow,  in  the  same  room  that  we  were  dining  in  on  that 
particular  evening.    This  officer  always  noted  down  the  rain- 
fall, changes  in  the  weather,  &c.,  also  shocks  of  earthquakes 
that  were  often  felt  at  Khyouk  Fhyoo,  Arrakan,  and  was  fond 
of  recording  such  for  his  own  amusement.     Some  few  days  after 
(i.e.  this  "  writing  on  the  rafter ")  the  steamer  returned  from 
Moulmein,  and  Ensign  Brodie  told  us  that  our  poor  dear  friend 
Dr.  Freeman  had  died  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moulmein 
riTer.    The  same  evening,  at  dinner.  Ensign  Brodie  described 
the  death  of  our  comrade-in-arms,  and  as  he  did  so  Ensign 
Eager  jumped  up  and  pointed  to  the  letters  written  by  him  in 
chalk  on  the  rafter    (before  our  eyes  as  we  sat  at  the  table), 
saying,  "  Look,  Anderson,  there  is  the  very  hour  and  day  marked 
up."    There  was  then  no  coromunication  in  those  days  by  tele- 
grams, remember.    How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?    In  the 
year  1861,  General  Sir  H.  Rose  (Lord  Straithnairn)  bestowed 
npon  me  the  command  of  the  S4th  Begiment  Bengal  Native 
Infantry.    Major  G.  G.  Dandridge  was  my  second  in  command, 
and  I  often  told  all  this  to  him  and  the  officers  at  our  mess.    In 
the  year  1865  (say  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  the 
above  strange  occurrence)  I  was  one  day  walking  in  the  verandah 
of  the  field  officers'  quarters  on  the  Bampart  Barracks  of  Fort 
William,  Galcutta,  in  company  with  Major  G.  G.  Dandridge,  when 
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suddenly  I  observed  an  oj£cer  approaching  us.  This  gentleman 
turned  out  to  be  Bradford  (of  the  old  28rd  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  who  had  been  our  interpreter  at  Khyouk  Phyoo),  and  as 
he  came  up  I  said  at  once, ''  Now  tell  Dandridge  what  happened  in 
Arrakan  when  Freeman  died?  "*  He  did  so  (at  the  instant),  and 
thus  corroborated  all  I  had  told  Major  Dandridge  and  others 
years  before.  My  dear  friend  C,  C.  Dandridge  is  still  alive,  and 
is  a  retired  major-general.  Since  those  days  (when  Dr.  Freeman 
died),  even  more  startling  occurrences  have  happened  to  me ; 
one,  a  very  strange  one  indeed,  that  took  place  during  the  siege 
of  Lucknow,  where  I  commanded  an  outpost  from  the  80th  June 
till  the  22nd  November  1857.  To  this  I  may  allude  (D.  V.)  at  a 
future  time,  as  I  have  only  to  refer  again  to  the  MS.  of  my 
eventful  life  as  a  soldier  for  thirty-five  years  in  India,  which  I 
have  not  yet  published.  I  will  conclude,  for  the  present,  by 
saying  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  words  of  Elizabeth 
Hawkshaw : — 

"  Think  not  the  things  most  wonderful 
Are  those  beyond  our  ken ; 
For  wonders  are  around  the  paths, 
The  daily  paths  of  men*" 

*  Alluding  thus,  remember,  to  what  had  taken  place  some  twenty  years 
before. 
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By  Griffin  W.  Vyse. 


{Continued  from  page  878,  vol,  ii.) 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine, 
page  1141,  "  G.  H.  M.  B."  has  come  forward  to  reply  to  a 
former  article  of  mine  on  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  this  mia.gazine.  I  must 
acknowledge  the  courteous  style  and  language  used  by  my 
critic,  and  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  so  far  as 
his  figures  are  concerned  be  is  correct  in  his  statement  drawn 
from  the  pubUshed  official  statistical  records.  But  I  have 
brought  very  serious  charges  of  gross  mal-administration 
against  this  important  department  of  the  State,  which 
**  G.  H.  M.  B."  does  not  attempt  to  answer.  He  appears  to 
haye  adhered  strictly  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
immortal  Jorricks,  and  is  ''  to  its  faults  a  little  blind,  and  to  its 
virtues  very  kind."  Those,  however,  who  are  not  endued  to  the 
same  extent  aa  *'  G.  H.  M.  B."  with  the  qualities  which  shone 
forth  so  remarkably  in  Mark  Tapley,  and  who  fail  to  form  so  high 
and  brilliant  an  estimate,  are,  perhaps,  anxious  to  know  whether 
my  statements  of  mal-administration  can  be  challenged  or 
not. 

As  regards  my  figures,  they  can  be  verified  by  the  official 
papers  published  in  Sir  Richard  Temple's  able  work,  entitled 
India  in  1880.  Sir  Bichard  Temple  was  himself  Finance 
Minister  of  India,  so  he  ought  to  know  what  he  was  saying. 
But  even  supposing  they  were  inaccurate,  and  "  G.  H.  M.  B.'* 
right,  how  do  they  controvert  the  charges  of  inefficiency 
brought  against  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department  ?  I  do 
not  think  he  has  displayed  much  logic  or  sequence  in  his  reply, 
if  reply  it  can  be  called,  although,  as  I  said  before,  my  state- 
ment of  the  official  accounts  may  not  be  absolutely  correct  in  all 
ihe  latest  details.  ^ 
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Will  "G.  H.  M.  B."  be  bo  bold  as  to  defend  the  rotten 
system  adopted  in  the  Department  ?  Has  he  ever  heard  of  the 
failure  of  the  Sanger  and  Allahabad  barracks,  and  the  yariona 
Government  offices  which  were  rejected  and  pulled  down  as  utterly 
unsafe  ;  the  experiments,  attempted  by  incompetent  officers, 
costing  the  State  £970,000  in  ten  years  ;  the  advancement  of 
the  friends  and  relations  of  Lieutenant-Governors  and  Chief 
Engineers  to  high  and  important  offices  of  the  Department,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  engineering,  and  who  had 
had  no  previous  professional  experience  ;  the  bribery  and 
corruption  which  is  rampant  among  the  subordinates,  and  the 
dustoor  accepted  by  the  majority  of  empUyyis ;  the  laziness  and 
apathy  of  the  heads  of  the  Departments,  who  reside  for  six 
months  in  the  year  in  the  Himalayas,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  scene  of  their  works ;  the  falsifying  of  departmental 
accounts,  and,  as  the  Times  recently  prominently  brought 
forward  in  a  leading  article,  the  disgraceful  policy  of  charging 
off  one  work  at  the  cost  of  another;  and  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  which  exist  ? 

It  is  sometimes  customary  amongst  Englishmen  to  defend 
arbitrary  wrong,  and  refuse  to  reverse  a  foregone  decision,  and 
there  are  people  who  are  always  ready  to  support  weak  Govern- 
ments and  bad  men.  Even  Guiteau  will  be  represented  as  a 
paragon  of  perfection  and  innocence,  and  the  anarchy  and 
misrule  in  Ireland  will  claim  the  sympathy  of  a  certain  section 
of  the  community ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  "  G.  H.  M.  B."  thinks  he 
is  fulfilling  his  destiny  by  pleading  for  the  system  of  mal- 
administration which  characterizes  the  Indian  PubUc  Works 
Department.  But  to  my  mind  it  is  appalling  that  any  man  who 
loves  truth  and  justice,  order,  and  wise  administration,  should 
lend  himself  to  defend  waste,  extravagance,  bribery,  corruption, 
and  ignorance. 

My  sole  object  in  writing  about  the  Public  Works  of  India, 
was  to  give  the  British  public  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
Department,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  the  disgraceful  waste  of  public  money,  and,  as  I  said 
in  a  former  paper,  I  think,  in  justice  to  the  tax-paying  community,  a 
little  wholesome  light  on  the  gross  mal-administration  of  this  costly 
Indian  Public  Works  Department  is  not  only  right,  but  may  in 
the  end  do  real  good,  and  bring  about  substantial  reform,  so 
greatly  needed  in  this — one  of  the  most  important  services  of  the 
State. 

Since  my  first  article  appeared,  I  have  had  a  number  of 
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letters  from  some  well-known  general  ofl&cerB  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  Civil  Engineers  who  have  held  the  highest  oflBices 
in  the  Public  Works  Department,  confirming  my  statements, 
and  adding  that  my  remarks  were  only  too  true.  I  can 
qnite  understand  those  who  are  personally  interested  in  the 
present  disgraceful  system  pretending  to  think  that  the  Public 
Works  Department  is  perfect,  and  managed  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  But  ask  any  man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  who 
ha^  been  in  India,  what  he  thinks  of  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Department,  and  he  will  say  with  me  that  it  is  rotten  to  the 
core,  and  a  standing  disgrace  to  our  boasted  rule  in  India. 
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^eign  of  Cmcr. 

By  Captain  M.  Goldie,  Boyal  Ekgineebs. 


"  Upon  my  soul,  I  wouldn't  insure  your  lives  ! " 

This  consoling  remark  was  addressed  by  a  disinterested 
acquaintance  to  us,  a  party  of  four,  meditating  retirement  in  the 
sleeping-carriage  of  the  Lrish  mail,  on  the  road  to  a  shooting 
box,  county  Mayo,  Ireland.  Spoken  before  we  had  paid  for  our 
tickets,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  kind ;  but,  levelled  at  us 
in  a  railway  train  bearing  us  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour 
to  destruction,  the  observation  appeared  almost  wicked.  And 
it  was^not  solitary  in  its  malice.  At  intervals  during  the  night 
we  were  disturbed  to  listen  to  our  friend's  declaration  that  what 
induced  four  sane  men,  not  under  stress  of  Government  orders, 
to  go  to  such  a  hideous  country  as  Ireland,  at  such  a  time,  was 
a  profound  puzzle  to  him.  A  far  profounder  puzzle  to  us  was 
what  induced  four  sane  men  to  pay  a  sovereign  for  the  use  of 
the  sleeping-car  of  the  mail.  If  you  could  imagine  the  berths  a 
foot  and  a  half  longer,  that  the  jolting  was  not  incessant,  that 
the  engine  is  not  always  shrieking  hideously  in  numberless 
tunnels,  you  might  persuade  yourself  you  were  comfortable. 
Like  the  man  always  "  waiting  for  the  beggar  to  crow,''  you  are 
continually  resolving  to  sleep  after  the  next  tunnel ;  but  if  you 
should,  in  the  early  hours,  feel  something  akin  to  a  doze  coming 
on,  the  crash  of  the  train  over  Conway  Bridge  frightens  the 
delusion  away,  and  the  prolonged  roar  in  the  tubular  convinces 
you  that  you  are  a  poorer  and  weaker  man. 

The  rush  to  the  boat  at  Holyhead  gives  an  opening  to  men  of 
character.  The  careful  man,  who  takes  every  precaution 
against  being  cold,  rolls  about  under  his  numerous  bundles  of 
rugs,  and  reaches  the  cabin  to  find  every  berth  secured  against 
him.  In  his  wrath  he  flings  his  bundles  on  the  floor,  and 
resolves  to  maintain  his  warmth  by  pacing  the  deck  throughout 
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the  passage.  Meantime  he  has  been  carefully  watched  by  his 
friend,  whose  nimbleness,  since  he  has  no  encumbrances,  has 
eecnred  for  him  the  best  berth  in  the  ship.  The  careful  man 
once  on  deck,  there  is  ample  leisure  to  slip  from  one*s  berth, 
nnroU  the  bundles,  and  choose  the  two  warmest  rugs  for  one's 
own  benefit.  It  is  a  theft  of  a  kind,  but  are  the  rugs  on  the 
floor  of  use  to  anybody  ?  That  arranged,  and  a  couple  of  plates 
of  salt  beef  secured  in  position  by  a  pint  of  good  heavy  stout, 
Bleep  is  no  longer  wooed  in  vain,  except  by  the  cai*eful  man, 
who  is  probably  discoursing  sweet  music  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea. 

The  station  at  Westland  Row  is  an  exact  picture  of  old  Ire- 
land. It  is  just  now  falling  to  pieces.  It  resembles  a  scarecrow, 
too  ragged  to  be  worth  patching,  jet  never  able  to  get  any  more 
ragged  than  it  is.  And  the  cab-horses  outside  are  a  marvel — 
going,  not  on  three  legs,  but  on  three  corkscrews,  full  of  sores, 
measly  beyond  description.  Better  drop  them ;  the  wonder  is 
they  don't  drop  themselves. 

The  best  advice  one  can  give  to  those  who  wish  to  know  how 
to  cross  Ireland  is,  don't  cross  it  at  all ;  for  if  you  travel  at 
iiigbt,  you  are  woke  up,  on  an  average,  every  half  hour,  so 
suspicious  are  the  Irish  of  English  thievishness  of  disposition, 
in  order  that  the  myrmidons  of  the  railway  company  may 
assure  themselves  you  are  not  attempting  to  travel  without  a 
ticket ;  or  is  it,  God  bless  them,  because  they  love  you  so  much 
they  dread  your  going  astray  on  their  complicated  system? 
Anyway,  no  amount  of  cursing  and  swearing  at  Mullingar  saves 
you  from  having  your  toes  pinched,  your  legs  pulled,  your  nose 
tweaked  at  Athlone.  If  you  venture  by  day,  you  traverse  a 
bare,  faintly  undulating  country  until  you  are  perfectly  sick, 
and  then  for  a  change  you  cross  illimitable  bogs  until  you  are 
far  worse. 

It  must  be  admitted  we  had  one  consolation.  It  had  been 
snowing  when  we  passed  Crewe ;  it  was  freezing  sharp  when  we 
made  that  wearisome  journey.  And  we  had  another;  in 
England  railway  collisions  are  numerous — in  Ireland  they  are 
almost  impossible.  We  felt  it  was  impossible  we  should  collide, 
for  we  never  went  fast  enough  to  overtake  anything  in  front, 
and  we  credited  the  things  behind  us  with  similar  celerity.  But 
we  had  one  cause  for  despondency.  Our  train  was  so  timed  in 
the  tables  that  we  ought  just  to  reach  our  destination  before 
dark.  We  went  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour  at  first,  but  we 
couldn't  keep  it  up,  and  for  the  latter  half  of  our  journey  it  was 
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clear  to  us  that,  however  we  might  dislike  it,  darkness  would 
fall  long  before  we  reached  our  goal.  And  we  were  not  deceived. 
Long  after  eating,  drinking,  card-playing,  watching  the  freezing 
bogs,  and  counting  the  tame  geese  had  become  monotonous 
nuisances,  some  little  time  after  we  admitted  it  was  twilight,  we 
heard  a  well-known  voice  saying  : 

"  Sure,  ye  *re  very  welcome,  gintlemen,  an'  I  hope  yer  honour's 
well?" 

"Ha!  is  that  you,  Matthew?  And  what  have  you  brought 
for  us  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  kyar  for  the  gintlemen,  and  the  kyart  for  the 
luggage." 

"What,  the  old  car?" 

"  I  have,  sir ;  I  've  brought  the  kyar." 

"  And,  good  lord !  the  old  grey  horse  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir.    I  have  the  horse." 

Packing  in,  not  falling  out  by  the  way,  required  care  on  that 
very  old,  very  doubtful  vehicle. 

"  And  look  here,  Matthew ;  don't  you  think  we  'd  better  have 
the  gtm-cases  on  the  car  with  us  ?  Some  of  these  people  might 
take  a  fancy  to  our  guns." 

"Sure,  the  people  wouldn't  understand  such  a  thing.  Put 
them  in  the  kyart;  they'll  be  as  safe  there  as  on  the  kyar 
itself." 

He  was  quite  right.  Guns  and  ammunition,  luggage  and 
people,  travelled  in  perfect  safety  over  five  miles  of  road,  through 
gloomy  wood,  by  stony  hill.  Only,  indeed,  there  was  some 
danger,  on  account  of  the  horse.  It  was  just  dark  enough  to 
give  him  excuse  for  a  trick,  entitling  him  to  be  called  a  "  cunning 
nigger."  At  intervals,  capriciously  arranged  by  himself,  he 
pulled  up  to  argue  with  himself  if  the  road  in  front  were  down 
hill,  level,  or  up-hill.  If  he  decided  on  down-hill,  then  a  part- 
persuasive,  part-wildly  threatening  tone  on  the  part  of  his 
driver,  and  a  general  volley  of  terrific  oaths,  would  induce  him 
to  go  forward  at  a  fair  trot ;  if  he  decided  on  level,  he  com- 
promised matters,  but  accepted  louder  oaths  and  more  of  them ; 
if  he  even  suspected  the  road  lay  up-hill,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  for  everybody  to  dismount  with  all  the  noise  possible, 
and  re-mount  so  gingerly  that  even  a  mouse  itself  couldn't  hear 
it  done.  Old  Matthew  pretended  at  first  it  was  on  account  of 
the  snow  on  the  ground ;  then  it  was  the  sleet  in  his  face  that 
made  the  old  horse  jib ;  but  of  course,  he  had  never  been  known 
to  do  such  a  thing  before.     It  was  not  all  loss,  however,  for 
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Matthew  enlivened  the  drive,  giving  us  the  history  of  the  people 
we  knew,  telling  us  who  had  been  shot  at,  who  deserved  to  be 
shot  at,  and  who  was  going  to  shoot.  When  we  asked  him  if  he 
had  paid  his  rent,  he  answered : 

"  Faith,  I  have  not.  I  offered  Griffith's  valuation,  but  his 
lordship  is  the  last  man  in  Mayo  to  take  it.  Sure,  we  don't 
care  a  d whether  he  takes  it  or  not ! " 

**  Have  you  joined  the  Land  League,  then  ?  " 

"  Sure,  ain't  I  afther  soignin'  the  conthrack  ?  " 

"  Ah,  begad  Matthew,"  cried  a  wag,  "  it 's  Griffith's  valuation 
you  're  after  feedin'  this  old  horse  on." 

But  Matthew  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much  as  anybody. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  that  evening  that  there  was  a  fair 
fihow  of  cock  on  the  hills,  and  that  the  frost  looked  like  con- 
tinuing ;  pleasant  to  clean  out  guns  and  set  them  up  ready  for 
action;  pleasant  to  smell  the  good  old  peat  fires ;  butpleasantest 
of  all  to  be  asleep  almost  before  one  had  turned  over  on  the 
sleepy  side.  And  it  was  good  next  morning  to  hear  it  still  froze 
keenly,  though  the  hail  came  down  sharp  enough  to  send  all  ears 
below  coat-collars. 

We  made  an  early  start,  burdened  with  many  cartridges,  and 
fought  against  the  hail  till  we  came  to  the  first  wood,  where  we 
turned  in  with  great  solemnity — two  to  take  the  top,  two  the 
bottom,  while  the  keeper  with  the  dogs  dashed  through  the 
middle.  It  was  really  rather  lucky  that  no  birds  got  up  in  that 
wood,  for,  new  to  the  country,  we  were  all  engaged  picking  our 
steps.  Never  were  briars  more  tangled,  never  bushes  so  stiff  to 
resist,  so  uncertain  to  catch  hold  of;  and  if  the  bog  was  rather 
firmer  than  usual,  it  was  also  unusually  slippery  just  where  it 
was  firmest ;  to  light  on  snow-clad  rock  was  to  frighten  one's 
aelf  into  a  fall.  On  the  whole,  anything  approaching  swift 
walking  under  such  circumstances,  with  a  loaded  gun  demanding 
Tery  careful  carrying,  was  a  severe  trial  to  unaccustomed  sinews, 
and  also  required  one's  complete  attention.  It  was  scarcely, 
therefore,  worth  any  bird's  while  getting  up.  None  did ;  indeed 
the  only  gun  let  off  was  many  miles  away  to  the  westward.  The 
keeper,  a  prodigiously  long-legged  fellow,  had  finished  his  part 
of  the  work,  while  we  were  still  perfect  grifs,  feeling  the  bog 
for  every  advancing  step,  circling  fifty  yards  rather  than  chance 
three  on  doubtful  ground,  poising  on  smooth  stones  and  banging 
ourselves  about  in  every  direction.  He  very  considerately  waited 
at  the  end  of  the  wood,  but  we  found  it  was  only  to  tell  us  : 

"Ye  haird  that  gun?     Aw,  ther's  two  or  three  o'  these 
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scoundrels  with  they  brutal  Enfield  rifles  that  they  use  as 
fowling-pieces ;  ye  can't  keep  them  off  the  place." 

No  doubt  this  fully  accounted  for  our  drawing  the  wood  blank. 
It  was  no  matter,  we  were  assured ;  it  was  all  before  us.  So 
that  with  the  same  solenmity  as  before,  we  marched  up  the 
glen  in  what  we  intended  to  be  a  line,  but  the  keeper's  long  legs 
and  a  certain  superior  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  nearest  to  him, 
soon  threw  the  straight  line  into  an  irregular  curve.  There  was 
not  an  atom  of  scent,  and  the  dogs,  in  consequence,  were  wild 
in  their  intense  desire  to  reach  some  favoured  spot  where  the 
snow  had  not  lain.  After  an  hour's  progress,  our  line  resembled 
the  diagram  of  the  glycerine  barometer,  for  that  confidence  in 
luck  which  comes  of  familiarity  with  bog  up  to  the  waist  was 
not  yet  established,  and  Long-legs'  pace  showed  he  didn't  mean 
to  stop  and  haul  anybody  out  who  showed  confidence  at  the 
wrong  moment. 

It  almost  threw  some  of  us  into  a  fit  when  at  last  a  gun  went 
off.  A  low  hill  divided  our  forces  at  the  moment.  We  could 
not  tell — a  gun  might  have  burst.  Jemmy,  the  carrier  of  the 
empty  bag,  might  have  been  shot.  The  rush  of  the  left  wing  to 
the  hill-top  showed  what  a  trifle  a  bog  really  is.  "  Hurrah ! 
No  one  hurt !  Who  fired  ?  What  was  it  ?  "  "A  crow,  I  think," 
be  said.  No  doubt  the  gentleman  who  let  his  gun  off  felt  a 
great  deal  better,  and  the  crow  seemed  not  much  worse.  Still, 
a  great  thing  had  been  gained.  The  left  wing  no  longer  funked ; 
it  even  drew  level  with  Long-legs.  But  the  right  wing  had  not 
profited  ,*  it  disappeared. 

In  this  disorder  we  reached  a  deep  rapid  stream.  Long-legs 
flew  over  it  like  a  witch,  and  drew  the  left  wing  after  him ;  but 
grave  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  fate  of  the  right.  It  came 
up  in  time  smiling  blandly,  but  not  ardent ;  it  had  jumped  on  to 
H  smooth-cheeked  rock  in  mid  stream,  and  then  sat  down  in  the 
river.  The  gtm  had  had  a  thorough  wash,  as  also  the  car- 
iridges,  but  it  was  of  no  consequence.  We  had  started  with 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty-four;  deducting  one  fired  and  ten 
spoiled,  we  had  still  a  hundred  and  forty- three,  with  which  we 
might  hope  to  do,  if  we  were  careful. 

As  we  again  solemnly  got  into  line,  we  heard  a  few  distant 
shots,  still  to  the  westward.  No  one  liked  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  faint  shadow  of  a  grin  that  crossed  Jemmy's  face. 
Jemmy's  father  had  been  a  Fenian  leader.  It  must  have  been 
about  a  quarter  to  one  when  a  second  sportsmen  loosed  off  his 
gun,  and  only  one  barrel,  which  was  significant*    Like  vultures 
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to  the  prey,  the  party  swooped  down  towards  the  centre  of 
action.  Yes,  we  were  into  them  at  last.  In  front  of  the  gentle- 
man re-loading  his  gun,  a  cock  was  lying  heels  up.  It  was  the 
proudest  moment  in  Long-legs*  life.  There  was  no  faltering 
now.  Each  sportsman  felt  himself  a  veteran.  Bogs  be  hanged ! 
Straight  forward  lay  the  path  of  each.  Such  a  change  did  the 
spilt  blood  of  that  little  cock  work  in  those  inspirited  breasts  1 
The  change  had  scarcely  spent  itself  when  a  furious  cannonad- 
ing on  the  extreme  right  redoubled  the  general  ardour.  It  was 
an  intoxicating  moment  when  a  second  cock  was  committed  to 
the  bag.  Even  a  distant  volley  that  interrupted  the  exchange 
of  congratulations  only]  sufficiently  damped  the  courage  of  the 
sportsmen  who  had  not  yet  fired  to  make  them  demand 
luncheon. 

It  was  a  snatched  meal,  for  those  who  had  fired  were  dying  to 
be  at  it  again,  and  those  who  had  not  were  envious  of  those 
who  had.  The  march,  therefore,  was  quickly  resimied.  As  we 
got  into  line.  Long-legs  was  heard  to  say : 

"  A  'm  reet  glad  we  got  the  burruds.  I  thowt  we  were  goin* 
to  drow  it  blonk.  Ye  see,  there 's  half-a-dozen  o*  these  scoun- 
drels with  they  brutal  Enfield  rifles  that  they  use  as  fowling- 
pieces.  Ye  can't  keep  them  off  the  place.  An'  the  burruds,  ye 
see,  there 's  too  moch  snaw  for  'em  on  the  hills.  We  '11  find  'em 
to  morra  in  the  wude." 

The  next  two  miles  produced  nothing,  but  we  told  ourselves 
we  really  hadn't  expected  much,  and  were  only  keeping  the 
weather-eye  open  on  the  way  to  a  couple  of  nice  little  teal  ponds 
where  we  should  certainly  have  sport.  Accordingly,  preparing 
ourselves  for  real  business,  we  marched  on  the  first  tank,  which 
luckily  was  quite  blank,  and  there  concealed  ourselves  with  con- 
siderable skill,  while  the  keeper  prolonged  his  walk  to  the  second 
tank  to  drive  the  birds  down  to  us.  It  is  rather  an  agreeable 
thing  to  sit  behind  a  tall  peat  stalk  with  quarts  of  hail  going 
down  your  back,  when  you  know  another  fellow  is  facing  the 
storm  and  getting  twice  as  many  quarts  down  his  front.  You 
pocket  your  hands  alternately  to  keep  them  alive,  and  you  go 
on  saying,  "  Now  they  're  coming :  here  they  are  I "  until  you  're 
tired.  At  least,  that 's  how  we  did  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  which  one  impatient  sportsman  peeped  round  his  peat 
stalk  and  descried  Jemmy  coming  up  with  important  news. 
There  was  no  disguising  the  fact.  When  those  tanks  had  been 
without  teal  no  man  living  could  say,  but  the  l^eper  had  at  last 
fotmd  them  beautiful  in  their  still  life,  and  he  sent  us  a  message 
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in  which  Jemmy  mixed  up  something  about  the  swarming  snipe 
marshes  in  front,  and  about  a  dozen  scoundrels  with  brutal 
Enfield  rifles  they  used  for  fowling. 

We  marched  on  the  swarming  snipe  marshes.  In  the  solemn 
twilight  we  slew  a  snipe :  who  killed  him  is  less  certain  even 
than  who  killed  cock  robin.  He  came,  he  saw  and  conquered, 
and  Jemmy  picked  up  the  pieces.  To  be  frank,  we  slew  two 
snipe,  but  one  was  a  miserable  jack.  He  flew  hard,  but  how 
could  he  escape  eight  mortal  barrels  ?  To  such  a  plight  does 
bootless  gun  carrying  reduce  mankind,  that — ^it  must  be  placed 
on  record — ^if  a  jack  snipe  show  his  bill  above  the  bog  he  loves, 
up  leaps  every  gun,  and  bang  !  bang  !  they  go,  so  as  at  any  rate 
to  have  at  something.  The  last  cannonade  of  the  day  produced 
a  corporal. 

Corporal  M'Hale,  a  care-taker  on  the  estate  we  had  been 
walking  over,  claimed  to  be  a  much  injured  man.  He  had 
served  in  the  army,  according  to  his  own  statement,  twenty 
years,  during  the  course  of  which  he  had  had  an  assegai  buried 
seven  inches  deep  in  his  head.  He  could  explain  neither  how 
he  came  to  get  such  a  wound  nor  how  he  ever  survived  it. 
But  this  was  a  trifle.  His  real  grievance  was  a  matter  of  pen- 
sion. He  declared  that  he  ought  properly  to  have  received  a 
pension  of  a  shilling  a  day,  whereas  he  had  actually  only  been 
awarded  ninepence,  his  own  pension  having  gone  to  a  man 
named  M'Kale,  who  was  discharged  at  the  same  time.  We 
never  could  convince  the  corporal  that,  after  all,  perhaps  things 
had  not  turned  out  so  very  badly,  because  while  on  the  one  hand 
M*Kale  might  be  a  pattern  of  virtue,  on  the  other,  as  sure  as 
the  corporal  received  his  quarterly  payment,  he  converted  it  into 
whiskey  and  a  broken  head.  How  his  fourteen  children  lived 
was  a  mystery. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Messrs.  MauU  A  Fox,  Piccadilly. 
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Sir  VmcjENT  Eyre,  third  son  of  the  late  Henry  Eyre,  Esq.,  of 
Bath,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  commenced  his  career  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service  in  1828,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  an  ensigncy  in  the  Bengal  Artillery.  He  was  promoted 
lieutenant  on  the  12th  November  1887,  and  a  little  later  ac- 
companied the  Anglo-Indian  army  to  Kabul  as  commissary  of 
ordnance.  During  this  disastrous  Afghan  campaign  he  saw 
much  hard  service,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  zeal  and 
gallantry.  There  being  a  paucity  of  artillery  oflScers,  he  volun- 
teered; his  services  as  a  combatant,  and  being  accepted,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  horse  artillery, 
with  which  he  did  good  service  during  the  defence  of  Kabul  and 
the  subsequent  retreat.  On  the  22nd  November  1841,  he  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  Bemaroo  heights,  and  shortly  after- 
wards made  prisoner  by  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan.  Lieutenant 
Eyre  was  mentioned  by  General  Elphinstone  in  his  despatches 
for  his  "  zeal  and  gallantry." 

In  1846  be  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  to  a  majority  in 
June  1854. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Eyre  obtained  command 
of  a  field  force  for  the  relief  of  Arrah,  and  fought  two  successful 
actions  against  the  Dinapore  and  Jugdespore  rebels  under  Kcer 
Singh.  For  these  services  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel, 
made  a  C.B.,  and  specially  thanked  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council.  On  the  11th  September  1867,  he  defeated  a  large  force 
of  rebels,  and  was  again  specially  thanked  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Councilr     During  the  first  relief  of  Lucknow  and 
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occupation  of  the  Altunbagh,  Eyre  was  appointed  brigadier  of 
artillery.  Havelock,  in  referring  to  him  in  despatches,  says : 
''Brigadier  Eyre  has  earned  my  best  thanks."  And  Outram 
records :  ''  To  the  gallant  Brigadier  Eyre,  commanding  the  artil- 
lery, whose  victories  at  Arrah  and  Jugdespore  have  akeady 
given  him  an  European  reputation,  my  hearty  and  sincere 
thanks  are  due." 

During  the  final  siege  of  Lucknow  and  the  action  of  the 
16th  March  1858,  he  commanded  the  artillery  division,  and  for 
his  services  was  promoted  colonel,  and  granted  a  year's  service 
for  Lucknow ;  and  on  the  24th  March  1858  again  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  for  "  his  zeal  and 
gallantry." 

In  1863  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  was  granted  the 
honorary  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1867  he  was  made  a 
K.C.S.I. 

This  distinguished  ofiBcer  married,  in  1888,  Emily,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Sir  James  Mount,  Bengal  En- 
gineers ;  and,  secondly,  in  1852,  Catharine  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  James  Eyre,  B.N. 
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By  "Jehandida." 


Edward  Robebt  Bulweb-Lytton,  G.C.B.,  whose  photograph 
appeared  in  our  last,  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Edward  George, 
first  Baron  Lytton,  of  Knebworth,  by  Eosina  Doyle,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Massy  Wheler,  Esq.,  of  Lizzard 
Connal,  CJounty  Limerick.  He  was  bom  in  1831,  and  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Bonn.  In  1864,  he  married  Edith,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Villiers.  In  1878  he 
succeeded  as  second  Baron. 

Lord  Lytton  has  filled  many  posts  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
He  was  Attache  at  Florence,  the  Hague,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Vienna ;  Consul  at  Belgrade,  Copenhagen,  Lisbon,  and  Madrid  ; 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Vienna;  Charge  d* Affaires  and 
Consul-General  in  Servia;  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  in  Paris ; 
and  British  Minister  in  Portugal  from  1874  to  1876.  Besides 
being  a  diplomatist,  he  is  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet, 
known  to  fame  under  the  tiom-de-plume  of  "  Owen  Meredith." 
In  1876,  Lord  Lytton  was  appointed  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India  by  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  Premier. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  that  country.  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India^  at  Delhi, 
where  an  immense  assemblage  of  princes  and  chiefs  had  been 
collected.  The  Queen's  new  title  was  received  by  the  natives  of 
India,  more  particularly  by  the  Native  army,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  pleased  all  classes.  Hitherto,  the  ruling  power  had 
been  vaguely  styled  "  Sii'kar,"  "  Kompani  Bahadur,"  &c. ;  now 
the  Kaisar-i-Hind  is  known  as  a  personal  sovereign,  her  son 
has  been  introduced  to  most  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  and 
nearly  all  the  native  officers  of  the  army  have  attended  hia 
"  durbars." 

The  next  event  of  importance  which  occurred  in  India  was 
the  despatch  of  a  native  force  to  Malta  in  1878,  when  war  was 
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thi*eatened  with  Bussia.  This  eyent  caused  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time  among  foreign  military  men,  who  had  never  calcu- 
lated on  the  British-Indian  army  as  a  factor  in  European 
politics.  On  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  being  signed,  this  force 
returned  to  India,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  soon  found  employ- 
ment in  Afghanistan. 

Since  the  Bussian  conquest  of  Ehiva  and  Khokand,  the 
mind  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  had  been  much  distm^bed  for 
his  own  safety;  he  saw  the  states  of  Central  Asia  being  annexed 
by  Bussia  one  after  the  other,  and  he  feared  that  his  own  turn 
would  soon  come  if  he  did  not  take  some  steps  to  avert  the 
danger  which  approached  nearer  and  nearer  every  day.  He 
accordingly  turned  his  eyes  towards  British  India,  whose 
interests  were  identical  with  his  own.  Lord  Lawrence  and 
"masterly  inactivity"  then  ruled  there,  and  from  such  the 
Ameer  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  to  his  appeal  for  aid. 
He  sulked  at  this,  but  still  hoped  on  that  India  would  not  be  so 
regardless  of  its  own  interest  as  to  let  his  kingdom  be  annexed 
to  Bussia.  Then  came  Lord  Mayo,  who  entered  into  negotia- 
tions, which  were  shortly  brought  to  an  end  by  that  nobleman's 
assassination. 

Again  "  masterly  inactivity  "  and  Lord  Northbrook  ruled  in 
India,  and  the  Ameer's  proffered  friendship  was  not  accepted. 
He  accordingly  resolved  to  conciliate  the  power  he  could  never 
hope  to  oppose,  and  so  he  sent  ambassadors  to  General  Eaufmann, 
Bussian  Governor-General  of  Tm-kistan.  At  this  time  the  Berlin 
Conference  was  sitting,  but  it  did  not  stop  Bussian  intrigue  in 
Asia.  The  Ameer  was  instigated  to  attack  India  and  re-annex 
Feshawur  to  the  Afghan  kingdom.  In  this,  Bussian  aid  in  men 
and  money  was  to  be  given  to  him. 

In  May  and  June  1878,  he  accordingly  collected  a  large  force 
at  Dakka,  a  frontier  fort  at  the  Afghan  side  of  the  Khyber. 
From  here  he  advanced  into  the  Afreedi  country,  and  took  and 
fortified  the  old  fort  of  Ali  Musjid,  from  whence  he  intended,  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  to  attack 
Peshawur.  These  plans  were,  however,  interrupted  by  the  British 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  death  of  Shere  Ali  Khan. 
Yakoob  Khan  succeeded  to  the  Afghan  throne,  and  the  peace  of 
Gundamuck  was  concluded. 

Then  came  the  massacre  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Kabul, 
and  the  second  Afghan  campaign,  the  capture  and  deportation 
to  India  of  Ameer  Yakoob,  and  the  recognition  by  the  British 
Government  of  Abdulrahman  Khan  as  Ameer. 
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On  the  result  of  the  late  General  Election  hecoming  known. 
Lord  Lytton  resigned  his  Viceroyalty  and  returned  to  England 
in  1880,  when  he  was  created  Earl  of  Lytton. 

This  statesman  was  much  hlamed  in  England  for  invading 
Afghanistan ;  but  those  who  were  in  India  at  the  time,  know 
well  that  had  he  not  done  so  the  Afghans  would  have  in- 
vaded Lidia.  Had  they  done  this,  and  been  aided  by  Bussian 
advice,  they  would  have  given  much  trouble.  Now  the  Afghan 
power  is  broken,  their  guns  in  the  Pesbawiu:  arsenal,  and  they 
cannot  be  troublesome  to  India  for  some  years  to  come. 

More  justly  could  Lord  Lytton  be  blamed  for  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign in  Afghanistan,  three  lines  miles  apart  and  with  no  lateral 
communication.  This  plan  emanated  from  an  ''  aulic  counsel " 
in  Simla,  of  which  his  lordship  was  the  president  and  the  late 
General  CoUey  the  principal  adviser.  So  it  was  said  in  India, 
and  men  asked,  "Where  is  the  Commander-in-Chief?"  The 
late  Ameer's  friend  in  Tashkent  missed  a  fine  opportunity,  which, 
let  us  hope,  will  not  occur  again.  He  might  have  directed  all 
the  Afghan  force  against  one  of  our  lines  of  communication, 
and  have  defeated  om*  forces  in  detail. 

The  result  of  these  campaigns  is  known  to  all;  but  facts 
with  regard  to  the  native  army  of  India  have  also  been 
brought  to  light,  which  make  us  rejoice  that  the  Malta  contin- 
gent was  not  actively  employed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Hartington  will  follow  the  War 
Office  example  and  get  rid  of  some  of  his  India  Office  "  conser- 
vatism "  while  there  is  yet  time,  and  render  the  Indian  army 
efficient,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  16,000  or  20,000 
men,  it  is  not  at  present. 
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By  J.  H.  SiDDONs. 


"  'Tis  sixty  years  since." 

We  are  vmting  military  history  so  rapidly,  that  the  events  of 
the  day  are  fairly  obliterating  all  recollection  of  the  past,  and 
the  valuable  lessons  it  taught.  There  is  an  egotism  in  the 
often  repeated  "  Nous  avons  cliange  tout  cela,'^  which  is  scarcely 
justified  by  a -strict  ccftnparison  of  the  systems  now  in  vogue 
with  those  which  have  suffered  oblivion  for  more  than  half  & 
century.  The  impertinences  of  modem  soldiers  have  no  better 
foundation  for  a  belief  in  the  superiority  of  things  as  they  are, 
than  the  dicta  of  aged  veterans  are  proofs  that  the  usages  of  the 
past  were  superior  to  the  customs  patronised  in  the  present.  It 
would  be  a  reproach,  however,  to  the  national  intelligence  to 
aver  that  "  progress  "  had  brought  no  improvement  whatever  in 
our  military  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  may  have  gone  a  little  too  fast — "  vaulting  ambition 
has  overleaped  itself." 

Perhaps  the  recollections  of  a  very  "  elderly  party,"  who  well 
remembers  what  the  Indian  Army  was  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  (for  he  was  at  that  time  drawing  the  liberal  pay  of  John 
Company),  may  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of  supposing 
that,  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  perfection,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  discard  everything  that  existed  when  the  passion  for  innova- 
tion seized  upon  the  reformers  of  the  hour. 

The  year  1819  was  a  joyous  epoch  in  the  military  and 
political,  and  therefore  the  social  circles  of  India.  The 
Mahratta  Confederacy  had  been  effectually  crushed.  The  namea 
of  Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  Munro,  Fritzler,  Hislop,  Hastings^ 
and  Lionel  Smith,  had  become  synonymous  with  wisdom  and 
heroism.  Laurels  encircled  the  brows  of  Europeans  and  Sepoya 
alike,  and  the  gallant  exploits  at  Seetabuldu,  Eirkee,  Mehidpore» 
Corygaum,  &c.  were  endless  themes  of  laudation  at  public 
festivals  and  in  private  cuxles.  From  the  date  of  the  victory 
at  Assaye  in  1808,  down  to  the  last  fight  in  the  Deckan  in  1818» 
not  an  event  had  occurred  to  tarnish  the  character  of  the  army. 
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On  the  contrary^  every  part  of  India,  from  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Nepaul  down  to  the  Southern  Concan,  had  been  in 
turn  the  locality  of  deeds  of  daring,  crowned  by  decided  con- 
quests. The  air,  at  the  close  of  fifteen  years  of  campaigning, 
was  heavy  with  the  jubilations  of  the  victors. 

And  how  was  the  great  work  achieved  ?    Simply  through  the 
combined  action  of  British  soldiers,  proud  of  their  country  and 
the  cloth  they  wore,  and  the  loyalty  of  natives  faithful  to  their 
salt.    There  was  no  question  of  caste  in  the  ranks  of  the  sepoys 
to  disturb  the  harmony  which  pervaded  the  whole  service. 
The  Hindoo  would  go  anywhere,  do  anything.     Vain  of  his 
uniform    and  of   the  confidence    reposed   in   his  valour  and 
discipline,  attached  to  the  European  officers  who  taught  him  his 
duties  and  set  him  a  fine  example  of  devotion,  and  assured  of  an 
ultimate  pension,  he  was  never  known  to  swerve  from  obedience, 
or  to  shrink  in  the  presence  of  enemies  who  vastly  outnumbered 
the  force  of  which  he  was  an  integer.    If  the  rapid  movements 
incidental  to  the  acting  of  the  campaigns  against  the  Mahrattas 
sometimes  left  the  commissariat  far  in  the  rear,  "  Jack  Sepoy  " 
would  cheerfully  submit  to  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  rations  that 
the  "  Gor  a  Log  "  might  have  enough.   John  Bull  could  not  fight 
on  an  empty  stomach,  but  his  sable  colleague  was  addicted  to 
occasional  fasts.      Split-peas  and   similar  pulses   suited  him 
fairly  in  emergencies,  while  the  Englishman    was   wretched 
without  his  rations  and  his  'rack.    If  an  old  officer  died,  the 
men  of  his  (native)  regiment  would  bear  him  to  his  grave  on 
their  shoulders.    No  pleas  of  Brahmanical  abhorrence  of  contact 
with  the  corpse  of  a  European  interfered  with  this  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  indulgence  of  this  affectionate  impulse.    A  few  prayers 
and  a  bath  would  purify  the  highest-caste  soldiers  if  they  felt 
that  they  had  risked  expulsion  fr*om  the  ranks  of  the  faithful 
by  the  disinterested  performance  of  a  pleasing  duty.     Nor  were 
the  sepoys  of  the  Mahommedan  persuasion  one  whit  the  less 
attached  to  their  officers,  nor  less  inclined  to  the  toleration  of 
Hinduism.    No  odium  theologicum  interfered  with  the  peace  of  a 
camp.    On   their  side,  the  Europeans  bore  themselves  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  towards  the  native  soldiery.     There  was 
no  talk  of  ''  niggers  '  then.    Having  fought  and  toiled  together, 
a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  had  grown  up  among  them.    The 
European  had  learnt  that  the  Sepoy  looked  to  him  for  examples 
in  bravery,  endurance,   and  discipline;  and,  his  pride  being 
touched  thereby,  he  carefully  avoided  in  his  general  conduct  any 
act,  or  series  of  actions,  that  might  damage  the  position  he  had 
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acquired.  As  for  the  officers,  they  were  fine  saonples  of 
bonhomie.  Nothing  could  be  more  antithetical  than  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  captain  or  regimental  major  df  an  ative  corps,  and 
an  officer  of  the  British  Guards.  The  broadcloth  scarlet  coat  or 
jacket  was  generally  worn  open,  disclosing  a  white  cotton 
waistcoat  with  cornelian  pebble  buttons  or  studs.  The  trousers, 
a  world  too  wide  for  the  shrunken  limbs  of  the  wearer,  were 
thrust  Uito  (not  over)  Hessian  boots,  giving  a  very  baggy 
appearance  to  the  legs.  A  crimson  sash  girded  the  lower  part 
of  the  waistcoat ;  and  a  plain  silk  hat,  with  a  feather  stuck  at 
one  side,  supplied  the  place  of  a  regulation  chaco.  Sometimes 
a  field  officer  would  sport  a  cocked  hat,  in  the  form  of  a  cheese- 
cutter.  This,  with  a  white  muslin  cravat,  or  a  loose  piece  of 
black  silk,  slipped  round  his  neck,  completed  his  gear.  Great 
was  the  contrast  between  this  easy  slipshod  apparel  and  the 
costiune  of  the  Staff.  I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  mind's  eye 
the  aides-de-camp  of  Sir  Charles  Colville,  who  commanded  the 
Bombay  army.  An  enormous  cocked  hat  with  a  heavy  plume, 
rich  bullion  embroidery  down  one  side,  a  scarlet  coat  richly 
bedizened  with  lace,  especially  about  the  collar,  which  enclosed 
a  huge  satin  stock,  that,  in  its  turn,  kept  in  its  place  a  shirt 
collar  covering  half  the  cheeks,  and  protruding  at  least  an  inch 
beyond  the  chin,  a  vastly  large  pair  of  box  epaulettes  of  gold 
bullion, — ^the  Commander-in-Chief  himself  wearing  an  aiguillette 
of  bullion  cord, — a  broad  morocco-leather  band,  striped  alternately 
with  gold  lace  and  scarlet  morocco,  dark-blue  cloth  trousers 
with  a  broad  gold  stripe  from  hip  to  heel,  patent-leather  boots 
with  fixed  brass  spurs,  and  a  huge  sword  with  a  brass  scabbard, 
which  clanked  at  his  heels,  to  the  alarm  and  wonderment  of 
the  natives,  completed  the  equipment  of  the  officer.  There  were 
four  officers  thus  comfortably  attired,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Governor,  the  Honourable  Moimtstuart  Elphinstone,  followed 
their  example.  In  fact,  it  was  regulation.  Then,  all  the 
officers  of  the  General  of  Garrison's  staff,  Adjutant-Generals 
and  Assistants,  Quartermaster-General  and  Aides,  Paymasters, 
Commissaries,  Judge- Advocates,  &c.  &c.,  adopted  the  same  style. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  affair.  A  ball-room  crowded  with  the 
privileged  class,  and  a  sprinkling  of  cavalry  in  light  bluish-gray, 
engineers  in  dark  blue  with  velvet  facings,  pioneers  in  green 
and  silver,  and  irregulars  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
formed  a  galaxy  of  singular  Oriental  splendour.  It  was  a  grand 
time  for  the  army  tailors.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  was 
derided.     Broadcloth  with  Fahrenheit  at  Bff"  was  the  rule. 
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Credit  was  so  easily  obtained  that  eyery  officer  went  far  beyond 
his  income  to  maintain  a  suitable  appearance.  The  upshot  was 
debt,  difficulty,  privation,  insolvency,  and  premature  retirement; 
for  ten  years  later,  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm  went  out  to  India  armed  with  shears,  and  encumbered 
with  strict  injunctions  to  observe  a  rigid  economy  in  the  future. 
Full  batta,  which  had  become  a  settled  allowance,  although 
the  field  purposes  for  which  it  had  originally  been  granted  had 
passed  away,  was  abolished  at  all  stations  within  400  miles  of  the 
Presidencies,  and  severe  self-denial  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  down  to  1824,  things  were  exactly  as  they  are  described 
above.  Sepoy  loyalty,  regimental  slovenliness,  staff  pomposity 
and  extravagance,  and  a  "happy-go-lucky"  sort  of  discipline 
pervaded  the  service.  In  fact,  the  army  formed  a  comfortable 
family  party,  and  everybody  looked  forward  to  an  early  distri- 
bution of  the  Deckan  prize-money  as  a  means  of  liquidating 
debt,  and  making  a  provision  for  retirement.  The  day  of 
"distribution,"  however,  was  long  deferred,  for  the  chiefs 
quarrelled  over  the  spoil,  and  many  a]  good  soldier  went 
to  his  grave  before  a  single  rupee  of  the  captm-cd  property 
fell  to  his  share.  All  this  time  the  Europeans  of  the  local 
.artillery  and  infantry  fared  but  badly  in  every  way.  The 
pay  was  only  18  rupees  and  a  fraction  for  each  soldier 
per  month,  and  8  rupees  of  that  slender  amount  was  deducted 
for  the  rations,  which  consisted  of  coarse  bread,  adulterated 
coffee,  and  meat  stewed  or  curried  until  it  became  a  mass 
of  rags  and  fibres  swimming  in  a  pool  of  highly-seasoned 
grease.  The  barracks  in  some  places  were  composed  of  build- 
ings of  bamboo  and  mud,  thatched  with  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
<^ocoa-tree,  and  their  site  was  either  contiguous  to  huge  tanks  or 
extensive  rice-fields  and  swamps,  fertile  producers  of  hideous 
diseases.  The  hospitals  were  crowded  with  cases  of  liver  com- 
plaint, fever,  and  ague,  guinea-worm,  dysentery,  rheumatism^ 
and  phthisis.  Few  of  the  regimental  surgeons  or  their  assist* 
ants  were  men  of  much  skill.  An  indiscriminate  use  of  calomel 
was  as  completely  and  exclusively  their  remedies  for  the  various 
diseases  as  Dr.  Sangrodon's  bleeding  and  blistering  were  for  his 
unhappy  patients.  Few  men  left  the  hospitals  cured  or  conval* 
escent.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  invalided  and  sent  back 
to  England  to  starve  on  a  temporary  allowance  of  sixpence  a 
day.  There  were  no  libraries  in  the  garrisons,  no  recreation-* 
rooms  or  punkahs  in  the  barracks ;  the  only  resource  of  the  men 
waa  drink f  and  this,  in  the  shape  of  a  villainous  kind  of  Bencoole^ 
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arrack,  absorbed  the  small  balance  of  the  monthly  pay.  So 
demoralised  had  the  force  become  after  its  war  duty  had  ceased, 
that  nmnbers  of  men  resorted  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of  muti' 
lating  themselves,  to  compel  the  authorities  to  discharge  them 
from  the  service.  Corporal  punishment  was  rife  throughout  the 
army,  500  lashes  being  the  usual  allotment  for  the  men  who  had 
infringed  discipline  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  if  a  lesser 
punishment  were  deemed  desirable,  the  poor  wretches  were  con- 
demned to  solitary  confinement  in  foetid  cells,  and  a  diet  of  boiled 
rice  and  the  water  in  which  it  was  cooked. 

This  was  the  condition  of  John  Company's  army  down  to 
1824.  By  that  time  the  territorial  acquisitions  had  so  much 
increased,  and  there  was  still  so  much  discontent  festering 
in  the  conquered  districts  that  a  large  augmentation  of  the  army 
became  a  sine  qua  non.  Continual  outbreaks  were  apprehended, 
and  troops  were  therefore  required  either  to  preserve  the  peace 
or  suppress  disturbances.  The  multiplication  of  the  force 
involved  a  new  distribution  of  the  oiBcers,  and  in  this  unavoid- 
able arrangement  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  terrible  rebellion 
which,  in  1857,  perilled  *the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire.  To  raise  100,000  native  soldiers,  recruiting  went  on 
with  wonderful  rapidity  at  all  the  great  stations,  for  the  service 
was  very  popular.  To  provide  officers  for  so  large  an  accession 
of  strength  was  not  quite  so  facile.  A  hundred  new  sets  could 
not  be  imported  in  a  moment ;  all  that  could  be  expected  was  a 
comprehensive  addition  to  the  ensigncies,  and  this  was  pleasing 
to  the  East  India  Directors  because  it  enlarged  their  patronage. 
In  the  meanwhile,  majors  were  taken  from  the  existing  regi- 
ments to  be  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonelcies  ;  captains,  in  like 
manner,  were  advanced  to  majorities ;  and  infinite  number  of 
lieutenants  became  captains;  and  the  ensigns  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  supply  the  places  of  the  promoted 
lieutenants.  All  this  was  as  just  as  it  was  necessary.  Each 
officer  was  selected  in  the  order  of  his  seniority.  But  liere  began 
the  evil.  The  sepoy  was  separated  from  the  officer  he  had 
learnt  to  love.  The  fa-ansfers  were  so  numerous  that  only  a  few 
of  the  younger  captains  and  lieutenants  remained  in  their 
original  regiments.  Great  numbers  of  the  sepoys  were  invalided 
and  pensioned,  or  their  prolonged  field  service  had  worn  them 
out,  and  only  from  those  who  remained  did  the  new  accessions 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  regimental  duty.  The  great  bond 
of  discipline — ^sympathy — ^had  disappeared,  and  from  that  time 
onwards  the  relation  of  the  native  soldier  to  the  State  became  a 
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mere  matter  of  rupees,  annas,  and  pice.  No  service  was  entered 
upon  with  the  zeal  and  alacrity  which  affection  had  previously 
suggested ;  on  the  contrary,  the  call  to  arms  was  answered  with 
stipulations  and  conditions  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  assent. 
The  culmination  of  indiscipline  was  reached  when  an  expedition 
vas  ordered  to  Burmah.  A  Bengal  regiment  refused  to  march. 
Sir  Edward  Paget,  the  commander-in-chief  in  India,  apprehend- 
ing the  imminence  of  the  danger  of  a  concession  to  the  demands 
of  the  refractory  sepoys,  assembled  them  on  parade,  and  as  they 
steadily  resisted  the  command  to  move,  they  were  shot  down  by 
an  European  corps  drawn  up  for  the  purpose.  The  **  Ban-ack- 
pore  massacre,"  as  it  was  termed,  became  matter  of  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  and  the  London  press  denounced  the  action  of 
Sir  Edward  Paget ;  but  authority  and  public  opinion  upheld  a 
proceeding  which  happily  checked  in  its  incipiency  a  revolt  that 
might  have  precipitated  a  more  extensive  and  dangerous  rebel- 
lion. With  the  affair  at  Barrackpore  the  old  order  of  things 
terminated,  and  the  Indian  army  entered  upon  a  new  departure. 
Of  the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  since  1829,  when  I 
saw  the  mischievous  effect  of  abolishing  corporal  punishment 
and  taking  away  much  of  the  authority  of  commanding  officers 
of  Native  regiments,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak.  These 
changes  have  been  very  numerous,  especially  since  1858,  when 
the  Mutiny  suggested  an  entire  alteration  in  the  organisation  of 
the  force.  How  far  they  have  been  beneficial  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  it  seems  that  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  has  been  dis- 
regarded, and  I  only  repeat  the  suggestion  of  '^  an  officer  in  high 
miUtary  command  in  India  "  (see  p.  199,  December  number,  1880, 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine)  in  m-ging  that  every  regiment 
in  the  Native  army  be  provided  with  its  necessary  complement  of 
English  officers.  And  to  this  I  would  add  an  earnest  recom- 
mendation that  the  staff  be  not  made  so  very  tempting  a  branch 
of  the  service  as  to  make  officers  desirous  of  quitting  their  corps 
for  the  higher  pay  and  the  glitter  of  the  imiform.  In  1823,  it 
was  considered  almost  a  disgrace  to  be  with  a  regiment.  Look 
back  to  ttie  Army  Lists  of  the  time,  and  see  how  few  officers 
were  "present."  What  with  furloughs,  staff  appointments, 
absence  with  the  Nizam's  and  other  irregulars  and  contingents, 
it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  in  any  sepoy  corps  more  than  a  major 
or  old  captain  in  command,  an  adjutant,  a  quartermaster,  and 
inteipreter,  and  two  or  three  subs.  If  this  neglect  of  the  regi- 
ments has  not  been  reformed,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
it  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 

I       — OM        I 
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Creasure  distort  frtrg  manu  gears  ^ga. 

By  Majob  E.  D.  Gilney. 


I  PRESUME  things  have  changed  very  much  in  India  since  the 
time  wherein  the  episodes  of  this  treasure  escort  occurred.  Rail- 
roads, high  roads,  telegraphs,  cheques,  and  better  communications 
generally  have  made  treasure  escort  duty  almost  a  thing  un- 
known. Doubtless  it  has  had  its. day,  and  is  now  only  needed 
on  the  frontier,  or  in  very  out-of-the-way  places ;  but  it  was  a 
most  useful  institution,  and  besides  teaching  young  officers  to 
use  then*  wits  and  be  self-reliant,  brought  them  into  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  Native  commissioned  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men  of  their  detachments,  and  gave 
them  an  insight  into — if  I  may  be  excused  for  using  so  hard  a 
word — ^the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  races  under  their  com- 
mand. Paucity  of  doing-duty  officers  with  regiments  existed 
then  nearly  as  much  as  it  does  now,  but  in  those  days  the  regi- 
ment was  the  officer's  home.  If  he  had  interest,  he  studied  the 
languages,  and  hoping,  often  hoped  a  life  away,  that  he  might 
be  placed  on  the  Staff;  but,  and  until  the  opening  presented 
itself,  he  stuck  to  regimental  duty,  and  fretted  not  to  get  away. 
He  learned  to  know  and  like  his  men,  and  to  be  known  and  liked 
by  his  men  was  the  result. 

We  had  just  come  off  some  very  hard  fighting  in  the  Sutlej 
campaign,  and  were  sent  to  take  possession  of  a  bit  of  the  Punjaub 
likely  to  pay  its  expenses,  and  which,  of  course,  was  dying  to  be 
relieved  of  its  old  rulers,  the  Seikhs,  and  accept  that  of  John 
Company;  so  in  due  course  of  time,  whilst  the  Government 
commenced  building  Sepahi's  LineSi  hospitals,  &c.  &c.,  we  poor 
wretches  of  officers  were  busy  in  bricks  and  mortar  with  oar 
bungalows.    It  was  a  wild  sort  of  life  we  led  meanwhile.    The 
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moniliB  May  and  June,  tents  under  some  mango  trees,  and  the 
thermometer  anything  between  150^  and  200^  As  there  was 
twelyemonths'  batta  due  for  the  campaign,  unlimited  loo,  with 
an  occasional  change  to  brag,  or  ''  Van  John,"  served  to  pass 
away  the  time  and  profits.  Dress  was  inexpensive ;  excepting 
for  duty  purposes,  it  was  reduced  to  a  simple  improvement  on 
Adam's  immediately  after  the  Fall— jangheers,  or  short  bathing- 
drawers,  taking  the  place  of  fig-leaf  aprons.  We  were  all  males, 
not  a  lady  within  very  many  miles,  and  we  conducted  ourselves 
accordingly.  A  wet  towel,  or,  better  still,  half  a  water-melon,  as 
a  head-dress,  and  constant  visits  to  the  water-carrier  to  request 
his  assistance  in  keeping  the  body  cool  by  inundating  it  with 
the  contents  of  his  mussack,  made  existence  bearable.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  not  living  in  a  very  high  state  of  civilisation  ;  but 
books  and  newspapers  were  scarce,  flies  and  heat  plentiful,  good 
health  and  good  spirits  common  to  all. 

The  annexation  of  the  Doab,  and  the  administration  of  the 
government,  and  revenue-collecting  in  the  Punjaub,  had  absorbed 
a  goodly  number  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Native  army,  and  my 
regiment  had  given  its  quota.  Indeed,  at  the  time  indicated  we 
had  for  duty  but  one  lieutenant-colonel,  in  command,  one 
captain,  on  duty  under  the  hills,  three  lieutenants,  two  of  them 
being  employed  as  adjutant  and  intei'preter  and  quartermaster, 
and  two  ensigns.  A  detachment  of  two  companies,  under  our 
only  captain  and  his  subaltern,  the  ensign,  was  expected  to 
return  to  cantonments  in  a  day  or  two,  from  treasm^e  escort 
duty,  and  was  to  be  relieved  on  arrival  by  another  detachment 
of  similar  strength. 

"  FitzGibbon,  the  Colonel  wants  to  see  you  over  at  his  tent," 
said  the  Adjutant,  addressing  me,  and  intennipting  our  little 
game  at  brag.  My  hand  happening  to  be  nothing,  I  paid  to  see, 
and  believing  I  was  in  for  a  row,  somewhat  anxiously  asked  what 
my  presence  at  the  austere  man's  quarters  might  signify. 

"  I  fancy  you  will  have  to  relieve  Tenby  to-night  with  that 
treasure  he  is  bringing  in  from  Jummoo.  He  has  a  sharp  attack 
of  fever,  and  Blest,  the  Commissioner,  says  it  must  be  sent  on 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

"All  right.  I  will  be  there  directly,  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
into  uniform,"  was  my  reply.  And,  drying  myself,  dressed,  and 
reported  myself  accordingly. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  manage  it,  Mr.  FitzGibbon  ?  "  asked 
my  commanding  officer,  as  he  read  aloud  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Blest's  official  letter,  in  which  he  requested  a  proper  escort  to  be 
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furnished  from  the  regiment  to  guard  treasure  expected  to  arrive 
that  evening  in  the  city,  and  finally  to  he  forwarded  to  its 
destination. 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir.  Do  I  relieve  Captain  Tenhy  to-night  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  as  the  escort  marches  all  night,  and 
will  he  in  the  city  soon  after  dayhreak.  Captain  Tenhy  is  too 
ill  to  proceed,  or  I  should  send  him  on.  You  are  too  young  and 
junior  for  the  command,  but  I  have  none  your  senior  available." 
And,  after  a  few  more  comments  on  my  age  and  general  use- 
lessness,  he  abruptly  demanded  a  reply. 

I  had  not  seen  the  necessity  for  any.  My  views  and  his  on 
my  age  and  utility  did  not  at  all  coincide.  It  would  not  have 
done  with  Colonel  Blowhard  to  argue  any  point,  and  to  let  him 
know  that  in  your  own  estimation  you  were  neither  "  a  boy," 
nor  "  totally  useless,"  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  a  very 
good  opinion  of  your  capabilities  as  an  officer,  and  was  weU 
advanced  in  manhood. 

"You  will  have  two  companies,  and  a  lot  of  irregulars,  some 
of  Hiirs  horse,  but  more  of  the  Eajah's  men.  Captain  Tenby 
reports  these  as  rather  an  independent  body,  and  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  these  that  I  am  anxious,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  I  daresay  I  can  manage  them,  sir,"  I  replied,  quite  con- 
fidentially. 

"  I  daresay  you  can't,"  he  rudely  replied ;  "  but  you  will  have 
to.    Have  you  ever  been  on  treasure  escort  before  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  informed  him  that  I  had  been  so  some  two  years  before, 
down  in  Central  India,  with  a  large  detachment,  a  field  officer 
commanding,  when  a  twopenny  Rajah,  through  whose  territory 
the  tumbrils  were  to  pass,  had  showed  symptoms  of  opposing  us. 

*'  What  did  you  do  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

'*  Nothing,  sir.  Had  some  capital  shooting,  deer  as  common 
as  hares ;  broke  a  lot  of  the  mess  crockery,  and  returned  to 
cantonments." 

*'Well,  Mr.  Ebony  (the  adjutant)  will  put  you  in  orders,  and 
at  daybreak  your  own  company  and  another  will  be  handed  over 
to  you.  March  down  to  the  city.  Beport  yourself  to  the  Com- 
missioner, and  relieve  Captain  Tenby.  Mr.  Black  will  be  your 
subaltern." 

''I'd  rather  have  none  than  Black,"  I  blurted  out,  adding,  as 
a  softener  for  my  disrespect,  "  1  mean,  sir,  that  Mr.  Black  is  no 
nse  at  all,  and  I  know  won't  obey  me." 
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"  That  is  your  look-out.  Make  him ;  and  report  to  me,  on 
your  retom,  anything  amiss.  I  look  to  you  to  have  the  duty 
properly  performed." 

This  meant  exit  FitzGibbon,  and  joining  the  other  officers  at 
tiffin,  we  afterwards  recommenced  brag. 

Mr.  Black  was  not  the  sort  of  man  one,  however  young  in  the 
service,  would  select  as  a  companion  and  assistant  on  treasure 
escort  duty — his  views  on  all  subjects  being  opposed  to  every- 
body, and  his  drawling  manner  and  dogmatic  style  tending  to 
irritate  his  listeners.  Besides  this,  he  was  a  wretchedly  bad 
officer,  knew  nothing  of  his  duties,  and  was  very  impatient  of 
control.  Indeed,  he  was  generally  considered  shrewd,  but  half- 
witted, and  xmder  such  circumstances  despised  and  disliked,  but 
borne  with. 

The  necessary  carriage  for  the  escort  having  been  obtained 
and  all  sent  off  down  to  the  city,  the  two  companies  paraded  next 
morning  according  to  orders,  and  under  my  charge  proceeded  on 
Autj;  the  officers,  both  European  and  Native,  not  falling  in 
with  the  men,  but  riding  alongside. 

Captain  Tenby  was  seriously  bad,  and  had  gone  on  to  canton- 
ments, leaving  his  subaltern,  Ensign  Magog,  to  make  over  charge 
xind  to  explain  details.  The  Commissioner  had  not  yet  put  in 
An  appearance. 

**  It  is  a  game,"  began  Ensign  Magog — a  very  big  ensign, 
and  though  my  junior,  somewhat  older  than  myself.  I  fancy 
Colonel  Blowhard  would  have  hesitated  before  terming  him  **  a 
boy."  "  There  is  nothing  left  of  me.  We  tried  marching  in 
day-light,  as  the  Rajah's  fellows  helped  themselves  to  anything 
tangible  in  the  dark ;  but  Tenby  knocked  up,  and  we  came  along 
After  sunset.  I  don't  envy  you  with  that  Black.  The  trea- 
sure is  not  in  tumbrils,  but  on  carts,  camels,  mules,  and  tied  ux) 
in  cotton  bags.  You  never  saw  such  a  jolly  muddle.  I  suppose 
they  will  try  on  with  you  the  same  game  they  have  been  doing 
with  us;  taking  out  the  linch-pin  of  a  hackery  (cart),  then 
having  a  scramble  for  the  rupees  as  they  go  all  over  the  place. 
There  are  women's  bangles  and  all  manner  of  things,"  added 
the  big  Ensign,  and  then  leaving  that  subject,  turned  to  abusing 
the  man  who  had  remitted  the  coin,  ''  a  sort  of  blood-money 
payment  to  the  British  Government."  **  Wrung  out  of  those 
poor  devils  at  Cashmere,  God  help  them  with  that  man  for 
their  king.  Too  bad;  we  ought  to  have  kept  it.  A  capital 
climate.  Wish  we  had  been  sent  there  instead  of  gi-illing  here. 
Isn't  it  hot?" 
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''Blest  Sahih  ayah,''  said  my  bearer  or  valet,  announcing 
that  Mr.  Blest,  the  Commissioner,  had  come  and  desired  to  see 
me. 

So  wishing  the  tall  Ensign  "Good-bye;"  as  he  marched 
the  companies  home  to  cantonments,  I  proceeded  to  an  open 
native  house,  under  shelter  of  which  the  Commissioner  was 
standing. 

"  Are  you  in  command  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Blest,  evidently  putting 
the  same  value  on  my  maturity  as  had  been  done  previously  by 
my  commanding  officer. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  and  added  that  " there  was  no  senior  officer 
available." 

"  When  can  you  start  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  As  soon  as  the  treasure  'is  ready ;  but  I  hear  that  it  is  not 
properly  packed  in  tumbrils,  and  that  there  are  no  end  of  black- 
guards to  come  with  me,  who  help  themselves." 

Mr.  Blest  was  a  rising  young  civilian  with  an  appreciable 
value  of  his  position  and  importance,  and  evidently  considered 
this  reflection  on  the  followers  of  the  newly-found  pet  of  the 
Government,  as  "cheek"  from  a  young  subaltern.  After  a 
pause  he  informed  me  that  as  far  as  could  be  managed,  tumbrils 
would  be  obtained,  but  as  it  was  impolitic  keeping  the  Eajah's 
men  hanging  about  in  the  city,  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to 
hasten  my  departure. 

After  finding  there  was  nothing  further  expected  from  me, 
and  that  the  treasure  I  was  to  escort  had  for  safety's  sake  been 
removed  to  the  care  of  the  police  and  civil  authorities,  assisted 
by  the  tag-rag,  and  bobtail  of  H.K.H.  the  Maharajah,  I 
mounted  a  guard  over  nothing,  and  shared  my  breakfast  with 
animated  nature ;  that  is,  the  fish,  eggs,  and  tea  supplied  not  only 
self  and  subaltern  with  a  meal,  but  also  did  so  to  millions  of  flies, 
a  few  wasps,  ants,  flying  bugs,  crows,  sparrows,  minas,  lizards, 
and  wandering  dogs.  As  the  house  was  really  only  a  raised 
floor  covered  with  a  tiled  roof,  this  same  roof  being  supported 
on  pillars,  it  was  feeding  in  public  and  under  adverse  circimi- 
stances.  It  was  hot,  too.  No  common  heat.  Not  that  sort 
which  men  at  home  in  July  growl  about  or  howl  at  in  Ceylon  or 
Hong  Kong,  but  a  heat  such  as  made  your  teeth  curl.  A  roar- 
ing wind,  laden  with  the  finest  dust,  and  blowing  du-egt  from 
either  the  infernal  regions  or  some  furnace  in  full  blast,  and  a 
sun  roasting  the  surrounding  sky  into  the  colour  of  copper. 
Between  novel-reading,  fly-killing,  and  making  brandy  and  water, 
and  using  strong  language  on  things  in  general,  the  day  was 
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passed.  The  two  companies  inspected,  the  guard  over  nothing 
visited,  and  at  birds'  bed-time  came  dinner. 

"  I  shall  go  round  the  guards  about  midnight,  and  you  go  at 
3  in  the  morning,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Black,  as  lighting  a  cheroot, 
we  removed  for  greater  coolness  into  a  more  open  space. 

"What's  the  good?  There  is  nothing  to  see  or  guard," 
observed  my  sub.,  in  a  most  disrespectful  tone  to  his  com- 
manding officer,  adding,  "  Can't  you  send  the  native  officer  of 
the  day  round  at  night  ?  " 

I  observed  that  the  jemadar  was  directed  what  to  do,  and 
that  those  were  my  orders. 

Mr.  Black  did  not  reply.  He  gave  a  sniff,  which  indicated 
contempt  and  an  intention  to  disobey. 

"  Mind,  you  must  go  Black,  and  report  your  having  done  so 
to  me  in  the  morning,"  I  observed. 

"  If  I  wake  up,  I  shall  go,"  he  drawled. 

"A  commencement,"  I  thought.  "I  knew  it  would  be  so 
with  the  fellow."  Then  pausing,  I  considered  it  would  be  better 
to  speak  out  at  once.  "  You  understand.  Black,  that  I  mean 
to  be  obeyed.  I  will  do  my  duty  and  you  shall  do  yours ;  and 
if  you  neglect  it,  I  will  report  you  to  the  Colonel.  From  what 
Magog  told  us,  it  seems  that  we  shall  have  a  lot  of  bother  about 
this  treasure,  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  all  the  work  myself." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  round  the  guards  for  nothing.  When 
we  have  the  treasure  is  time  enough,"  he  drawled. 

"  You  will  go  round  when  ordered,  so  long  as  we  remain  here 
waiting  for  the  tumbrils ;  and  when  we  start,  I  shall  do  as  Tenby 
did,  scatter  our  own  men  and  some  of  Hill's  men  about  the 
treasure,  and  both  of  us  must  ride  from  fro^t  to  rear,  keeping  a 
general  supervision." 

"  I  'm  going  to  bed.  My  tent  is  pitched,"  he  drawled,  and 
walked  off. 

Some  native  officers  and  havildars  came  up  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  and  before  very  long  I  had  followed  Mr. 
Black's  example  and  turned  into  my  tent.  Not  to  sleep,  how- 
ever. The  proximity  of  the  city  made  night  hideous  with  its 
noises.  Horn-blowing  from  temples,  tum-tums  (small  kettle- 
drums) by  hundreds  being  beaten,  with  squalling  accompani- 
ments, effectually  drove  sleep  away,  until  it  was  time  to  visit 
the  guard. 

"  Who  come  dere  ?  "  demanded  my  only  sentry.  "  Rounds," 
was  the  reply.  "  Wutruns  ?  "  was  the  next  question,  and  never 
having  replied  "  Grand  rounds,"  I  took  the  humbler  answer, 
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*'  Visiting  rounds."  "  Udwuncenouandgifparole,"  cried  the  gal- 
lant Private  Tewarry,  and  as  I  was  unaccompanied  by  orderly- 
sergeant,  the  one  step  was  advanced,  the  guard  turned  out,  and 
the  safety  of  the  camp  ensured. 

Breakfast  was  as  before,  but  accompanied  by  a  row  between 
myself  and  sub.,  who  "  didn't  wake,*'  and  consequently  didn't  go 
round  his  guards.  Then  the  native  swell  in  command  of  the 
great  Maharajah's  bobtail  army  sent  to  say  he  would  pay  his 
respects,  and  immediately  did  so,  accompanied  by  a  rare  ragged- 
muflSn-looking  lot ;  one  acting  as  secretary,  to  take  down  the 
gracious  words  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  two  great  people. 

I  bowed,  touched  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  offered  him  our  only 
spare  chair,  and  hoped  His  Excellency  was  generally  flou- 
rishing. 

As  His  Excellency  spoke  Pushtoo,  knowing  neither  English 
nor  Hindostani,  and  the  English  Sahib  only  knew  Hindostani, 
the  conversation  languished,  and  the  secretary's  notes  were  a 
humbug.  Presently  an  interpreter  offered  himself,  and  before 
Booksut  was  intimated,  Bhoom  Sing,  Jangee  Wallah,  and  Lieu- 
tenant FitzGibbon  were  on  most  friendly  terms,  and  had  dis- 
cussed the  weather,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  treasure  being  no  longer  conveyed  on  camels,  mules,  or 
country  carts.  A  cheroot  was  offered.  Then  a  few  more  distri- 
buted among  the  chief  personages,  and  Bhoom  Sing,  Jangee 
Wallah,  departed. 

The  next  day  the  visit  was  returned,  and  Lieutenant  Fitz- 
Gibbon made  his  mouth  red  and  burnt  his  tongue  eating  betel- 
nut  and  its  accompaniments,  and  prepared  to  start  with  the 
treasure. 

"  I  am  very  sony,  but  I  cannot  obtain  more  than  half-a-dozen 
tumbrils,  and  so  you  must  manage  as  you  best  can.  The  whole 
will  be  in  yom*  camp  by  4  o'clock,  with  the  Maharajah's  men  in 
charge.  You  must  sign  the  receipts  I  shall  send,  and  start  as 
soon  as  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Blest,  the  Commissioner,  as  he  met 
me  on  my  return  from  the  interview  with  Bhoom  Sing. 

There  being  no  help  for  it,  I  gave  the  usual  orders  to  my 
detachment,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  appearance  next  day 
of  Bhoom  Sing  and  his  army  with  this  treasure — the  receipt 
for  some  thousands  of  pounds  being  signed  meanwhile.  The 
big  Ensign  had  described  it  as  insecurely  packed,  and  had  been 
free  in  his  remarks  upon  the  looks  of  the  troops  furnished  from 
Cashmere;  but  he  had  not  exaggerated.  Insecurity  was  no 
name  for  it.     Bupees  tied  up  in  thin  cotton  bags,  and  then 
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throat  into  sacks  and  placed  on  carts,  camels,  and  mules.  Silver 
ornaments,  similarly  stowed  away,  and  representing  certain 
amounts,  seemed  to  beg  someone  to  help  themselves.  Bhoom 
Sing  introduced  a  few  of  his  hairy  cut-throat-looking  followers, 
and  arranging  my  men,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  in  the  narrow 
road,  we  commenced  the  march. 

Camels  are  cross-grained  brutes,  and  these  camels  were  no 
better  than  their  brethren  in  general.  Mules  are  good  carriage, 
and  country  carts  not  bad,  when  the  bullocks  do  not  prefer  lying' 
down  to  moving  on,  and  the  drivers  are  not  working  against 
their  will.  As  the  sun  set,  the  moon  took  the  place  of  the  short 
twilight,  and  as  we  got  out  into  the  open  country,  some  distance 
from  the  city,  our  troubles  began. 

"  The  bugle  is  sounding,"  said  a  havildar  or  native  sergeant, 
as  the  sound  was  borne,  scarcely  audible,  far  away  to  the 
front. 

As  I  supposed  my  subaltern,  Mr.  Black,  was  on  ahead,  I  took 
the  bugle-note  as  meaning  halt,  and  halted  accordingly,  return- 
ing the  Eound,  and  waiting  for  the  advance ;  and  wait  long 
enough  I  did,  but  it  might  have  been  until  Doomsday  for  all 
Ensign  Black  meant  to  inform  me,  as,  on  riding  up  to  the  front, 
a  hard  fifteen  minutes'  gallop,  I  found  he  had  moved  on  without 
giving  any  information  to  those  in  the  rear. 

An  exchange  of  compliments,  and  the  following,  was  the 
excuse  drawled  out :  "  One  of  the  mules  fell  somewhat  suddenly, 
and  his  load  was  thrown ;  so  I  ordered  the  halt  to  sound,  whilst 
I  put  the  load  up  again,  and  then  I  told  them  to  march." 

**  Didn't  I  order  that  the  bugle  should  sound  halt  and  quick 
march?  How  on  earth  were  we  in  rear,  nearly  half  a  mile 
away,  to  know  that  you  had  started  ?  "  I  asked  angrily. 

"  C!ouldn't  the  fellows  behind  see  I  was  moving  on  ?  "  was  the 
answer ;  and  to  avoid  losing  my  temper  I  left  him,  giving  him 
directions  again  how  to  act  in  the  event  of  anything  occurring 
in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  order  in  Hindo- 
stanee  to  sergeants  and  others. 

After  a  long  delay  the  lost  distances  had  been  recovered,  and 
sounding  the  bugle  for  the  advance,  from  the  rear,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it  repeated  from  the  front,  and  for  about  one 
hour  things  went  well.  My  turn  came  next,  and  the  wheel  of  a 
country  cart,  sinking  into  a  rut,  came  off;  and  rupees,  bursting 
the  slight  bags  in  which  they  were  placed,  scattered  themselves 
very  freely  over  the  sand,  glittering  very  beautifully  in  the 
magnificent  moonlight.  ^  - 
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This  required  a  long  halt,  and  a  sort  of  scramble  to  pick  up 
the  rupees  and  return  them  into  the  bags,  and  tying  up  the  same 
tighter  in  the  sack-cloth  binding.  Doubtless  less  were  restored 
than  fell ;  but  I  watched  closely,  and  started  afresh.  A  little 
more  toil  through  the  heavy  sand,  and  centre  bugle  sounded 
"  Halt ! "  So  riding  up,  I  found  a  cart  badly  broken  down,  and  a 
general  rush  of  pm-e  honesty  going  on  to  recover  the  scattered  coin, 
the  most 'active  care-takers  being  composed^of  the  Eajah's  bold 
army.  As  the  cart  was  literally  smashed,  the  recovered  treasure 
was  placed  in  certain  portions  on  two  adjacent  carts,  and  with  a 
little  more  bugling  away  we  went  again.  Next  time  the  bugle 
was  from  the  front,  and  as  the  delay  was  long,  I  rode  to  the 
spot  and  found  my  sub.  on  his  pony,  superintending  the  re- 
loading of  some  camels,  which,  coming  into  collision,  had  caused 
their  loads  to  fall. 

"  It 's  all  rot,"  he  observed,  as  I  asked  him  if  we  were  ever  to 
move  on  again,  "  no  sooner  does  one  mule  start  than  the  load  of 
another  falls  off.    I  am  very  tired.'' 

"  I  dare  say,  but —  "  and  as  I  spoke  a  bugle  sounded  from  the 
rear.  **  Just  ride  back  and  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  when 
arranged,  sound,  and  we  will  march,"  were  my  orders. 

Mr.  Black  disappeared,  but  no  bugle  sounding,  we  waited,  and 
as  patience  became  exhausted,  I  directed  one  of  the  trooper- 
escort  to  ride  and  tell  me  what  was  doing. 

"  Sahib  sota  "  ("  the  gentleman  is  asleep  "),  said  the  trooper ; 
and  explained  that  he  had  found  Mr.  Black  sound  asleep  on  the 
sand,  but  had  ascertained  that  all  was  ready  in  rear. 

Giving  directions  to  a  sergeant,  I  rode  back  to  my  place  in  the 
rear,  and  interviewed  Mr.  Black  on  the  road,  whose  excuse  was 
that  he  was  sleepy  and  tired.  With  an  intimation  that  any 
more  neglect  of  duty  would  be  reported,  we  parted ;  he  to  the 
front,  and  self  to  about  centre  and  rear. 

Thus  passed  the  night.  At  least  twenty  stoppages,  twenty 
scramblings  for  rupees,  and  twenty  wranglings  with  my  sub- 
altern. Poor  wretch,  he  looked  knocked  up,  but  would  not  own 
to  being  so— only  "  sl-e-e-py,"  and  as  sleepiness  was  no  excuse 
for  want  of  energy  or  doing  duty,  he  got  it  accordingly.  Long 
after  the  sun  had  rebaked  the  sandy  desert,  and  made  marching 
an  effort  of  misery,  we  came  to  the  halting-ground,  and  unload- 
ing mules,  camels,  donkeys,  and  ponies,  and  putting  carts  and 
tumbrils  round,  sentries  were  posted  and  tents  pitched.  Break- 
fast over,  the  Bajah's  conmiander  of  the  guard  came  in  for  an 
interview,  and  to  express  his  intense  satisfaction  at  the  conduct 
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of  my  men  in  endeavouring  to  recover  the  treasure  when  it  fell 
on  the  ground^  at  bis  intense  dissatisfaction  at  the  carriage,  and 
his  frequent  prayers  to  the  Great  Creator  to  preserve  me  in 
health  and  safety.  Smoke,  a  novel,  guard-visiting,  a  row  with 
Mr.  Black,  dinner,  and  it  was  time  to  begin  another  day's 
march. 

"Are  you  really  ill,  Mr.  Black?  If  so,  I  will  excuse  you  all 
duty,"  I  observed,  as  towards  daybreak  I  found  that  dreadful 
Bub.  asleep  on  the  top  of  the  treasure  carried  in  a  cart  adjoining 
one  which  had  broken  down  three  times  during  the  night,  and 
over  the  causes  for  which  he  had  been  set  to  watch. 

"  No ;  I  am  too  tired.    I  can't  keep  awake." 

"  You  must  and  shall." 

"I  won't." 

"  Drop  won'ts.  If  it  occurs  again  I  will  put  you  under  arrest. 
You  have  had  no  end  of  sleep  to-night,  and  were  asleep  all 
yesterday  afternoon,  never  looking  after  the  guard."  And  riding 
on  to  the  front,  I  sounded  the  advance. 

At  length  came  day-break,  sunrise,  and  tent-pitching  as 
before,  but  I  had  placed  Mr.  Black  under  arrest.  The  rising 
Bun  discovered  him  asleep  on  a  cart,  insolent,  and  evidently 
inclined  to  dispute  my  authority. 

Of  course  there  is  much  absurdity  in  one  young  subaltern 
putting  another  younger  subaltern  under  arrest ;  but  at  times 
Buch  must  be  done,  and  much  as  I  disliked  using  the  little 
authority  possessed  by  my  seniority,  I  felt  it  was  necessary,  and 
acted  accordingly.  Mr.  Black  appeared  indifferent,  hardly 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  anything  more  than  relieved  from 
duty,  and  ate,  smoked,  and  slept  comfortably  for  the  day. 
This  I  did  too,  so  far  as  constant  interruptions,  millions  of  flies, 
and  vexation  would  allow. 

One  more  night  of  anxiety  and  worry,  and  cantonments  were 
reached,  reports  made,  and  further  orders  requested.  The 
march  had  been  the  longest  and  most  difficult  yet  experienced  ; 
that  is,  more  carts  broke  down,  more  camels  and  mules  threw 
their  loads,  and  more  rupees  were  scrambled  for.  Indeed,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  over  loose  coins  to  the  care  of  non- 
commiBsioned  officers  on  the  understanding  that  an  account 
would  be  given  of  the  same  on  arrival  in  camp.  My  own  hand- 
kerchief was  filled.    Pockets  I  had  none. 

Lieutenant  FitzGibbon's  report  of  his  arrival  in  cantonments 
on  detachment  duty  to  the  Major  of  Brigade  was  not  received 
with  Bufficient  attention.    No  orders  were  given  to  him.    He 
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was  left  to  grill  out  among  the  sand-hills  skirting  cantonments, 
and  make  his  own  arrangements.  The  loose  money  was 
collected  and  tied  up  in  anything  handy,  and  guards  mounted 
as  before.  Mr.  Black  continued  under  arrest ;  that  is,  he  left 
me  to  do  all  the  duty,  and  did  not  attempt  to  break  his  arrest, 
a  thing  he  very  well  could  not  have  done,  unless  he  had  chosen 
to  mount  his  pony  and  ride  through  the  blazing  sun  into 
cantonments.  At  sunset  came  orders  from  the  Head  Com- 
missioner residing  nearer  the  city.  "The  treasure  will  be 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  civil  authorities  by  9  a.m.  to-morrow 
morning,  being  brought  down  to  the  fort  by  the  officer  in  charge 
for  this  pm^pose,  the  usual  receipts  being  given,"  ran  the  order 
delivered  to  me  by  the  native  messenger ;  and  revelling  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a  good  night's  rest,  the 
lieutenant  felt  amiably  inclined,  and  informed  his  subordinate  of 
his  wish  that  duties  should  be  resumed.  But  subordinate  scorned 
the  offer,  intimated  his  intention  to  remain  as  he  was,  and  spoke 
somewhat  contemptuously  of  my  authority.  It  was  painful, 
perhaps  humiliating,  but  borne  with,  and  forgotten  in  heavy 
sleep. 

The  daylight  saw  us  near  the  city,  and  at  sum-ise,  tag-rag. 
Irregular  Horse,  and  Native  Infantry,  with  all  the  camels, 
mules,  carts  and  conveyances,  mustered  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
old  native  fort  at . 

"Come  in  and  have  some  coffee,'*  said  a  large  man,  approach- 
ing me,  introducing  himself  as  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
asking  if  I  was  the  senior  officer  in  charge.  The  question  was 
put  in  a  manner  insinuating  that  such  was  unlikely. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  Humph  !  Hadn't  they  an  older  officer  to  send  ?  I  hear  no 
end  of  it  is  lost,"  he  observed. 

Further  reflections  on  my  youth  and  inexperience  being 
made,  he  repeated  his  invitation  to  coffee. 

In  accepting,  I  explained  that  I  had  placed  Mr.  Black 
under  arrest,  and  that  I  thought  he  ought  to  remain  in  his 
tent. 

"  Stuff !  Let  him  come  too.  You  both  wall  be  my  guests." 
And  calling  out  to  Mr.  Black  to  follow,  he  led  the  way  into 
his  residence,  ordering  coffee ;  then  apologising  for  forced 
absence,  left  sub.  and  myself  to  smoke  and  sulk. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Chief  Commissioner — ^Mr.  John 
Manager — was  not  impressed  with  any  respect  for  my  age, 
experience,  or  authority.    The  use  of  the  word  "stuff"  told  me 
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that  I  had  better  leave  instrticting  Mr.  Black  in  how  to  per- 
form duties,  until  I  returned  to  regimental  head-quarters ;  and 
thinking,  I  resolved  thus  to  act.  Coflfee  over,  a  thorough  good 
bath  and  breakfast ;  then  a  visit  to  the  strong  i-oom  to  which 
the  treasure  had  been  removed,  and  counting  over  bags  of 
various  degrees  of  fulness  (indeed  some  were  quite  empty),  and 
it  wa^  time  for  tiffin. 

"  The  Treasm-er  says  that  the  receipts  with  your  signature, 

received  from  Mr.  Blest  at  ,  and  the  number  of  bags, 

much  more  the  money,  do  not  nearly  tally.  You  must  have 
lost  thousands,"  observed  Mr.  John  Manager  at  luncheon. 

I  explained  how  the  money  was  packed  and  carried,  and  of 
the  precautions  I  had  taken  to  prevent  plundering,  and  how 
hard  had  been  the  duty. 

Mr.  John  Manager  appeared  to  take  the  loss  very  calmly,  and 
proposing  that  after  luncheon  we  should  have  another  count 
over  of  bags  and  loose  money,  we  soon  after  adjourned  to  the 
strong  room. 

**  It  is  no  use  counting.  There  is  no  end  lost.  Those  rascals 
helped  themselves,  I  feel  assured,"  said  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
and  proposing  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  the  Kutcherry 
(Office  Department),  he  left  me  there  whilst  he  commenced 
writing  an  official. 

"  Will  that  do,  sir  ?  "  said  he,  as  he  sanded  the  writing,  and 
handed  over  the  letter  to  me  for  perusal. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much ! "  I  said,  as  I  read  his 
report  on  having  received  the  treasure,  of  its  disgraceful 
arrangements,  and  of  the  care  I  had  taken  to  prevent  loss. 
Indeed,  he  had  said  that  it  was  owing  to  this  extreme  cai'e  and 
supervision,  that  the  loss  had  not  been  far  greater. 

As    there    was  no  longer  a  necessity  for  the  detachment 

remaining  on  duty  at ,  I  dhected  the  return  march  to 

be  commenced  on  the  next  evening,  and  in  due  com*se  of  time 
arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  my  regiment,  reporting  to  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  command  the  extent  of  my  l6sses,  the 
difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with,  and  that  I  had  brought  Mr, 
Black  in  under  arrest. 

"  You  have  done  your  duty  well,  my  boy !  I  hope  they  won't 
come  down  on  you  for  the  loss.  Tell  the  Adjutant  I  want  to  see 
him  about  Black.  Do  you  want  him  punished?"  asked  my 
commanding  officer. 

"No,  sir;  not  particularly.  I  want  you  to  let  him  know 
that  he  has  behaved  very  badly,  and  will  let  him  off  as  a 
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fayour."  And  thus  saying,  I  went  in  search  of  Lieutenant 
Ebony,  the  adjutant. 

In  due  course  of  time  Mr,  Black  was  summoned,  and  in 
presence  of  a  select  few  was  duly  pitched  into  by  his  com- 
manding  officer,  and  duly  forgiven  on  the  ill-concealed  plea 
made  by  his  pitcher-in  that  he  was  an  idiot,  and  knew  no 
better. 

Mr.  Blest  came  up  to  mess,  and  dining  with  us  was  terribly 
distressed  at  the  account  of  the  losses,  saying  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  very  small  amount  of  a  subaltern's  pay,  and 
the  difference  between  that  and  his  own  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, the  probability  was  that  the  Government  would  leave 
the  inferior  pay  untouched,  and  help  themselves  liberally  at  his 
expense. 

The  idea  was  received  with  a  shout,  none  joining  in  the  laugh 
heartier  than  myself.  All  felt  that  Mr.  Blest  could  not  be  made 
responsible,  but  that  the  idea  of  putting  an  impecunious 
subaltern  under  stoppages  for  a  few  thousands  of  pounds  was 
grand. 

"Hope  they'll  come  down  on  that  Cashmere  fellow,"  observed 
the  big  Ensign.     '^  He  sent  it,  and  ought  to  make  it  good." 

And  so  said  all  of  us ;  and  so  far  as  I  was  told,  such  waa 
done.  At  any  rate,  nothing  was  ever  made  known  to  me  as  to 
the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  the  Government  regarding  the 
manner  I  had  performed  my  duties  on  Treasure  Escort. 
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By  a.  Sibbald. 


{Continued  from  p.  25.) 

Point  "William  may  be  passed  very  close.  Not  far  off  are  a 
couple  of  islets,  the  William  islets,  behind  which,  and  i-unning 
all  the  way  from  Cape  Pembroke  up  the  harbom*,  is  a  ridge  of 
nothing  but  sand-hills.  Just  abreast  of  the  Williams,  we  have 
the  whole  of  Port  William  before  us.  On  the  right-hand  side  is 
Mount  Low,  on  the  left  a  small  ridge  of  hilly  and  rocky  land, 
extending  half-way  down  the  port ;  the  background  being  made 
up  of  a  ridge  of  hills  of  peculiar  formation,  one  being  called  the 
Saddle-back,  to  which  it  has  a  great  resemblance. 

On  running  for  Stanley  harbour,  after  passing  Charles  and 
Arrow  points,  the  navigator  is  attracted  by  a  landmark,  a  figure 
standing  on  Doctor  point,  with  an  arm  extended,  pointing  to  the 
Narrows,  -which  appears  like  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  although  it 
proves  wide  enough  for  the  careful  management  of  the  largest 
man-of-war.  There  is  also  a  second  figure,  similar  to  the  one 
on  Doctor  point,  on  Old  Man  point,  to  be  passed  before  entering 
the  harbour  of  Stanley.  Stanley  is  built  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  harbour  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  left  hand  as  the 
ship  sails.  When  my  family  were  resident  there,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  500.  The  houses,  mostly  built  of  wood,  were 
scattered  on  the  side  of  the  hill  sloping  to  the  water,  between 
which  and  them  Government  had  constructed  a  wide  and  good 
road,  extending  in  a  straight  direction  from  Government  House 
at  one  extremity,  to  the  cemetery  on  the  other,  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  This  road,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  made  by  the  crews 
oftheJSrebtM  and  Terror  during  their  stay,  when  they  called 
here  and  erected  an  observatory  for  magnetic  observations,  in 
connection  with  their  antarctic  researches.  Sir  James  Boss  (as 
before-mentioned)  having  changed  the  seat  of  government  fronx 
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Port  Louis  to  this  place.  At  Port  Louis,  the  useful  sailors 
under  his  command  had  planted  quite  a  large  number  of  trees, 
which  they  brought  for  the  pm-pose  from  Patagonia ;  but  they 
came  to  nothing,  being  without  shelter  from  the  winds,  which 
are  too  jealous  of  their  own  sway  over  these  islands  to  permit 
any  other  element  to  share  it  with  them ;  they  wage  war  with 
whatever  issues  above  ground.  Could  artificial  shelter  be  mode 
and  young  trees  planted  behind  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  flourisli.  The  flowers  even  which  are  indigenous 
nestle  among  the  tall  grass  as  if  for  shelter. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  the  islands,  the  most  useful  is 
the  wild  celery,  which  grows  in  vast  quantities  in  any  swampy 
place.  Scm-vy  grass  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is 
equal  in  goodness  to  any  seen  in  England.  There  are  no  other 
medicinal  plants,  except  the  maiden-hair,  which  is  a  species  of 
the  adianth,  and  grows  very  plentifully  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
bearing  a  fragrant  white  berry  of  the  size  of  a  sloe.  The  leaves 
infused  in  boiling  water  make  a  very  agreeable  tea. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  excrescence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to  be  found  on  all  the  islands  indiscriminately.  At  first  sight  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  a  mole,  or  some  such  subter- 
ranean excavator,  but  upon  examination  it  is  found  to  belong  to 
the  vegetable  world.  The  size,  according  to  the  different  age  of 
the  plant,  is  various,  and  the  outward  appearance  is  like  that  of 
a  rounded  hillock,  sometimes  two  feet  in  height,  and  near  nine 
in  circumference,  covered  with  a  kind  of  velvet  crust,  similar  to 
those  clumps  of  moss  which  grow  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  This 
coat  is  in  thickness  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  would  bear  a  man  to 
sit  on  it ;  but,  when  broken  through,  it  exhibits  a  sight  at  first 
surprising,  for  the  whole  cavity  is  filled  with  a  multitudinous 
number  of  small  stalks,  edged  with  diminutive  leaves,  similar  to 
those  of  the  fir ;  the  juice  which  exudes  appears  resinous,  and 
the  top  of  each  hillock  is  bespangled  with  numerous  exudations 
of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  large  pin's-head  to  that  of  a 
hazel  nut,  brown  on  the  outside,  but  white  within.  They  have 
not  any  medicinal  virtue. 

Among  the  plants  growing  in  the  Falklands  is  the  diddledee, 
a  shrub  which  bears  a  red  berry.  It  is  made  into  puddings,  and 
is  a  very  nice  dish.  There  is  another  plant,  called  the 
diddledorum,  much  like  the  former.  It  is  a  creeper,  and  of  a 
bright  green.  The  malvena  tea  berry  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  berries  you  could  wish  to  see  anywhere.  It  is  something 
like  a  miniature  apple,  as  white  as  snow,  with  a  tint  of  scarlet 
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on  one  side.  It  is  about  half  the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  pale 
maidens  are  a  white  cup-shaped  flower,  with  small  lines  streaked 
with  purple.  The  almond  flower  is  another  beautiful  plant, 
w^hich  creeps  along  the  ground.  It  is  something  like  a 
convolvulus. 

Most  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  heath  about  a  foot 
high,  which  in  the  spring  produces  red  berries  in  great  quanti- 
ties. On  these  the  land  geese  feed  at  that  season.  Intermixed 
with  the  heath,  fern  grows  very  abundantly,  but  neai*  the  shore 
no  vegetable  is  to  be  found  except  penguin  grass,  which  is  a 
coarse  species,  rising  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven,  and  some- 
times ten  feet,  from  a  small  mound  formed  of  decayed  leaves 
and  earth.  These  clumps  at  a  distance  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  coppice  of  underwood.  The  roots  of  this  grass, 
when  freed  from  the  outer  coats,  taste  sweet.  The  soil  of  om* 
garden  at  Stanley  consisted  of  very  fine  black  earth,  and  the 
manure  we  made  use  of  was  decayed  sea- weed.  From  this  garden 
we  were  plentifully  supplied  with  potatoes,  cabbages,  broccoli, 
carrots,  turnips,  borecole,  spinach,  parsley,  lettuce,  English 
celery,  mustard,  cresses,  and  some  few  but  very  fine  cauli- 
flowers. 

The  soil  is  nearly  all  peat ;  and  the  inhabitants  depend  on  it 
for  fuel. 

Any  stranger  not  knowing  the  country  very  well,  may  some- 
times have  the  pleasure  of  sinking  up  to  his  horse's  girth  in 
a  bog,  or  worse  still,  be  submerged  in  a  quicksand.  The 
islands  are  intersected  with  masses  of  stones,  which  seem  to 
be  cast  from  some  unknown  som*ce,  and  to  have  flowed  like  a 
river  in  its  course. 

Bougainville  found  snipe  very  plentiful  in  the  Falklands.  He 
says  they  are  to  be  killed  there  as  easily  as  quails  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  also  ascertained  that  they  possessed  habits  different  from 
those  in  Europe.  As  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  them  in 
such  latitudes,  they  make  their  nests  in  the  open  country, 
and  consequently  afford  not  one-third  of  the  physical  plea- 
sures of  the  Em'opean  bu'ds.  They  have  no  fear  of  man, 
not  being  aware  of  the  destructive  organs  he  possesses,  or 
of  the  gastronomical  dehght  afforded  him  by  the  bu*ds  of  the 
air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea;  consequently  they  omit  all  the 
arts  for  safety  practised  by  our  own  little  snipe.  I  have  heard 
of  snipe  being  so  tame  in  these  islands  as  to  be  knocked  over  by 
a  stone.    Thay  are  particularly  fine. 

The  king  penguins  of  the  £alklands  are  very  fine  birds.    They 
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stand  upright,  like  sentinels  at  their  posts,  either  on  the  beach 
or  on  the  rocks.  On  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  instead  of 
moving  away  they  remain  motionless.  They  are  splendid 
creatm*es,  with  a  yellow  line  dividing  the  dark  back  from  the 
white  belly.  Its  curious  flappers  and  upright  position  gives  it 
from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman. 

I  have  come  across  some  penguins'  nests,  or,  speaking  more 
correctly,  holes,  as  they  were  similar  to  the  burrows  made  by 
rabbits,  and  were  of  some  length.  It  was  some  penguins  beating 
a  hasty  retreat  to  these  holes  that  made  me  acquainted  with  their 
habitat.  I  tried  to  eject  them  forcibly  with  a  stick,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  do  it.  As  a  last  resource,  I  got  spade,  pick,  and 
axe,  and  digging  down  to  where  the  creatures  were,  we  succeeded 
in  capturing  four  alive,  and  we  finally  took  them  on  board,  but 
only  kept  them  a  short  time,  the  noise  they  made  being  so  dis- 
turbing. I  was  glad,  with  the  help  of  another  man,  to  send 
them  adrift,  when  they  went  oflf  as  briskly  and  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible. They  can  give  a  sharp  bite,  which  is  by  no  means 
desirable.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  bring 
them  to  England,  but  on  our  voyage  home  we  had  six  king 
penguins  on  board,  and  as  if  they  were  pining  for  their  native 
shoi'es,  which  they  were  rapidly  leaving  behind  them,  they  died 
off  one  by  one  before  we  reached  the  equator,  and  I  have  heard 
of  several  other  similar  instances ;  indeed,  the  efforts  we  made 
to  bring  home  some  other  inhabitants  of  the  place  around 
proved  unsuccessful,  from  the  stupidity  of  the  men  who  captured 
them.  They  were  two  young  seals,  their  age  being  computed  at 
two  months,  but  vigorous,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  being 
able  to  make  their  way  between  the  barrels  which  had  been 
placed  to  form  a  quadrangle  round  them.  But,  the  barrels 
being  empty,  and  consequently  light,  the  seals  easily  pushed 
their  way  out,  and  went  the  two  miles  to  the  water,  when  we 
may  be  sure  they  were  quickly  out  of  sight. 

During  our  sojourn  at  Stanley  the  little  ship  Allan  Gardner 
visited  the  place,  bringing  a  contingent  of  five  Fuegians,  viz. 
two  men,  two  women,  and  a  baby.  I  can  fancy  the  horror  of  a 
civilised  mother,  had  she  seen  her  infant  taken  up  by  the 
wrist  and  flung  over  the  shoulder,  as  was  done  by  one  of  these 
women.  Visions  of  dislocation  of  the  poor  Utile  arm  floated 
before  my  mind's  eye.  The  Fuegians  are  not  a  handsome  or  fine 
race ;  as  a  general  rule,  their  height,  unlike  their  Fatagonian 
neighbom-s,  is  short,  averaging  five  feet  three  or  four ;  they  are 
robust-looking,  but  are  broad ;  their  heads  have  the  appearance 
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of  being  squat,  low  foreheads,  long  straight  hair,  not  a  bright 
expression,  bat  rather  a  stupid  one,  and  the  verdict  I  had  heard 
of  their  general  cleanliness  was  not  enticing.  One  habit  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  nasty,  and  is  one  I  have  seen  practised  by  those 
monkeys  that  are  familiar  to  us,  perched  on  hurdy-gurdys  in 
our  streets,  and  is  connected  with  vermin  on  their  bodies.  I 
will  not  give  a  more  particular  description,  but  leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  ;  indeed,  I  heard  that  those  who 
had  to  visit  them  in  their  own  land  donned  some  garments  that 
they  could  either  give  to  them  when  the  visit  was  over,  or  oil- 
skin on  which  the  vermin  would  not  be  so  likely  to  make  a 
lodgment.  The  missions  that  have  been  undertaken  to  humanize 
this  people  have  not  been  always  successful.  One  man,  who 
received  the  title  of  Jemmy  Button,  was  taught  a  great  deal,  and 
even  brought  to  England ;  but  on  his  return,  he  actually  headed 
a  company  of  200  of  his  countrymen,  and  murdered  a  devoted 
band  of  missionaries,  then  resident  in  Fuegia.  This  large  nxunber 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  nine  or  ten  Englishmen, 
which  was  all  they  mustered. 

The  Fuegians  have  been  found  grateful.  Gunning  is  the  usual 
attribute  of  the  savage,  and  they  display  it.  They  seem  to  have 
natural  affection,  and  to  be  very  fond  of  their  children ;  though 
there  are  ugly  stories,  that,  when  really  pressed  for  hunger, 
they  will  first  eat  the  old  women,  then  the  second  (not  the  first, 
or  favourite)  wives,  and  all  this  before  they  think  of  attacking 
their  dogs ;  but  this  story  needs  confirmation. 

Some  of  the  women  and  girls  are  marked  with  red  and  black 
ochre,  and  some  would  be  handsome  if  washed  and  clothed. 
The  men  have  also  painted  marks  about  them.  Their  canoes 
appear  to  be  well  made,  of  the  bark  of  trees,  having  ribs  of 
stout  and  strong  pliable  twigs,  and  stretched  open  by  sticks 
thrown  across  from  the  upper  edges.  They  carry  a  fire  in 
the  canoe,  fixed  upon  a  bed  of  earth,  and  attended  to  by 
the  women.  Their  wigwams  are  not  well  built,  but  display  some 
•taste  and  ingenuity — ^primitive  though  such  may  be.  A  few 
years  ago  they  did  not  appear  to  know  the  use  of  tobacco  or 
pipes,  nor  understand  the  gun.  Neither  music  nor  fire  makes 
them  express  any  wonder.  Late  at  night  they  go  fishing.  They 
^are  always  delighted  with  whistling,  dancing,  and  singing,  all 
.speedily  imitating  and  joining  in  the  fun.  The  Fuegians  ai*e 
remarkably  quick  in  catching  our  words,  and  utter  them  toler- 
ably well.  Their  capital,  Woollya,  is  in  a  part  of  the  country 
never  visited  by  civilised  men  before  Captain  Fitzroy,  to  whom  its 
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discovery  is  due  in  1881-84.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  some 
inland  waters,  and  out  of  the  highway  for  ships  through  the 
Straits  or  round  Cape  Horn. 

The  Falkland  Islands  are  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  kelp» 
an  elegant  sea-weed  which,  taking  root  in  the  rocks  of 
the  sea-bed,  grow  sometimes  as  long  as  thirty  fathoms.  When 
the  depth  of  the  sea  does  not  equal  that  of  the  plant,  on  reach- 
ing its  surface  it  bends  its  graceful  back  in  an  elegant  curve,  and 
grows  downw;ards,  satisfying  its  aquatic  necessities.  This  kelp  is, 
like  many  an  attraction  in  life,  deceitful  and  dangerous.  Should 
a  swimmer  ventm'e  amongst  it,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
extricate  himself;  the  tenacious  and  tough  stems  would  coil 
around  him,  although  they  grow  straight.  Their  only  bend, 
which  I  have  noticed,  is  on  reaching  the  sm-face.  The  water 
here  is  so  clear  that  every  leaflet  of  the  plant,  and  even  pebbles 
in  its  depths,  can  be  distinctly  seen.  The  leaf  resembles  that 
of  the  laurel ;  the  whole  plant  is  rough  and  brown.  Nature,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  has  surrounded  these  islands  with  this 
elegant  plant.  The  roots  and  long  leaves,  when  left  by  the 
receding  tide  on  the  shore,  look  like  leather ;  the  wind  and  tide, 
however,  when  strong,  bear  the  plant  streaming  away  itrf  whole 
length.  A  knife-blade  stuck  in  a  piece  of  kelp  stem,  while  the 
latter  is  wet,  will  stick  so  fast  that  nothing  can  loosen  it  when 
dry. 

Some  writer  says  :  "  The  masses  of  sea-weed  are  gigantic  in 
form,  some  being  300  feet  in  length — some  of  singular  strength 
and  sturdy  stems,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  oaks  in  the  sea ; 
others,  again,  spread  their  tough  and  leathery  substance,  like 
hides,  so  that  buckets,  bowls,  and  cups  may  readily  be  made  of 
it.  Some  form  ropes  and  cables  to  moor  boats  with ;  some  yield 
a  jelly,  pure  and  tasteless,  like  isinglass,  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  fucus  crispus,  or  carrageen  moss  of  our  shores;  and  one 
pretty  green-tinted  fucus  was  very  acid,  being  the  only  species  I 
am  aware  of  that  has  the  property." 

MoUimauks,  or  young  albatross,  are  found  making  breeding 
encampments  with  penguins  on  Keppel  Island,  that  is,  they 
share  the  same  place  between  them ;  the  one  I  saw  being  about 
100  yards  in  length,  by  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  in  breadth,  and 
on  this  space,  which  was  cleared  from  all  but  the  nests,  were 
numerous  mollimauks  and  penguins  tending  their  young.  The 
first-named  were  quite  young,  having  only  begun  to  get  feathers, 
instead  of  the  previous  down.  Their  nests  were  i)eculiar  ones, 
being  cup-shaped,  and  about  a  foot  high.    As  I  came  near  they 
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spouted  at  me,  and  emitted  some  oily  substance  from  their  beaks, 
mating  a  loud  noise  at  the  same  time ;  but  beyond  this,  they 
did  not  attempt  to  leave  their  nests.  The  parent  birds  were 
eareering  about  in  all  directions,  now  flying  out  to  sea,  now  back 
again  to  feed  their  young,  and  all  this  without  a  sound,  and  they 
passed  me  as  if  quite  indifferent  to  my  presence.  The  nests  of 
the  penguins  are  different,  and  they  also  took  no  notice  of  me. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  stand  looking  on  such  a  scene,  with 
thousands  of  birds  congregated  together,  and  the  traits  shown 
by  them  are  highly  interesting  to  watch;  one  could  stand 
entranced  for  hours ;  but  my  duties  called  me  away  to  make 
observations,  which  led  me  up  some  steep  steps,  and  then  to  the 
summit  of  "Look-Out  Hill,"  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Kepi>el  range.  This  was,  in  the  time  of  the  first  colonists,  a 
favourite  resort,  and  where  they  went  to  herald  the  advent  of 
the  expected  store-ship.  Old  accoimts  say  that  they  erected  both 
a  hut  and  signal-station,  but  though  there  was  a  singular  plat* 
form  and  a  stone  beacon,  which  serves  as  a  mark  for  sailors, 
no  other  indications  are  visible  at  present.  The  beacon  is  a 
huge  cairn  of  stones,  piled  up  about  ten  or  eleven  feet,  from  a 
large  and  flat  rock,  which  projects  from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  height  of  this  stone  beacon  from  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
estimated  at  755  feet,  and  was  used  as  a  survej'ing  mark  when 
the  survey  of  the  islands  was  made  ;  and  from  this  point  a  capital 
view  can  be  gained  out  to  sea,  and  over  Saunder's  Island  and 
Port  Egmont. 

As  fruit — I  mean  those  sorts  familiar  to  us  in  England — is 
rare  to  find  growing  wild,  I  must  chronicle  the  finding  of  a  wHd 
raspberry  in  a  valley  not  far  from  here. 

I  prefer  here  to  give  a  short  description  of  Port  Egmont, 
which  was  the  first  settlement  formed  on  these  islands.  It  is, 
like  Stanley,  favoured  with  a  capacious  and  secure  harbour,  but 
is  not  so  good,  inasmuch  as  on  one  side  it  has  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  passage  for  entrance,  called  Beef  Passage.  The 
settlement  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Saunder's  Island, 
from  which  you  gain  a  view  of  the  hai-bour,  which  is  called  Port 
Egmont.  Its  solitary  defence  was  a  large  timber-block  house, 
which  had  come  out  from  England;  it  could,  on  occasions, 
mount  as  many  as  four  guns,  and  was  in  full  command  of  the 
landing-place.  In  time,  this  fort  was  converted  into  a  more 
peaceful  use,  and  was  made  convenient  as  a  store-house,  and  for 
such  it  was  generally  used.  Besides  this  building  there  were 
others  of  less  pretension  and  inferior  construction,  made  mainly 
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by  the  unskilled  hands  of  marine  architects  out  of  the  best 
materials  they  could  pick  up  on  the  shore,  such  as  stones  and 
sods,  and  the  thatch  formed  of  penguin  grass.  In  the  most 
pretentious  of  these,  which  was  covered  with  tarred  canvas,  two 
successive  governors  took  up  their  abode.  To  thow  how  primi- 
tive the  materials,  and  with  how  little  one  had  to  be  contented, 
a  house  of  less  elegance,  and  dedicated  to  those  of  lower  rank, 
viz.  the  petty  officers,  had  for  a  chimney  a  cask,  which  was  just 
clapped  on  the  roof,  and  so  made  fast,  the  governor  being 
accommodated  with  an  old  ship's  funnel  as  his  chimney,  and 
having  the  greater  adornment  of  a  small  parapet-wall  on  which 
his  ship's  guns  were  mounted.  The  men  had  a  long  building 
to  live  in,  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  it  was  not  so  hand- 
some as  the  superior  officers'.  The  only  other  sign  of  civilisation 
was  the  gardens,  which  were  cultivated  assiduously  by  the  men, 
and  manured  with  sea-weed,  which  for  the  time  answered  Hhe 
purpose  exceedingly  well.    - 

During  our  sojourn  in  Stanley  we  made  many  excursions  into 
the  camp,  the  irregularities  of  terra  firma  adding  much  to  the 
pleasure.  The  entertainments  being  rather  scarce,  consisting  of 
a  ride  to  the  camp,  an  occasional  boating  expedition,  and  the 
social  gatherings  amongst  the  few  who  came  within  the  range 
of  visiting  with  the  Governor  and  officials,  a  proposal  to  get 
up  a  riding  party  was  invariably  welcomed.  There  is  some- 
thing so  exhilarating  in  the  air,  it  is  so  clear.  Nothing 
could  exceed  to  the  people  of  Stanley,  who  led  a  rather 
moping  life,  the  joy  and  delight  of  being  mounted  on  the 
trained  native  horses.  The  sagacious  creatures  would  avoid 
bog  and  morass,  if  given  their  own  way,  which  the  rider  had 
better  do  if  he  would  rather  not  flounder  in  one,  as  there  is  no 
indication,  to  the  unpractised  eye,  of  their  locality.  After  a 
time  you  share  the  animal's  instinct,  and  discover  that  the  bogs 
are  formed  by  the  drainage  from  the  high  lands,  and  widen 
out  towards  the  shore.  As  the  horse  canters  along,  should  the 
bog  be  within  a  jump  he  will  continue  his  course,  and  the  rider 
£ies  along  in  a  most  pleasant  manner.  Then  again,  the 
tussock  causes  much  variety ;  the  earth  falls  away  from 
its  roots,  caused,  I  believe,  by  the  animals  who  roam  the 
islands  burrowing  for  the  root,  which  they  prefer  to  the  fronds, 
ao  much  so,  that  the  latter  are  left  towering  overhead,  while 
lanes  are  formed  between  them,  and  when  eventually  the  fronds 
follow,  the  surface  remains  a  succession  of  hummocks,  over 
^hich  the  equestrian  is  borne  in  a  succession  of  leaps  and  mns 
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which  it  would  be  nnwise  to  check.  A  very  usual  ride  wa4i 
to  the  lighthouse,  then  newly  erected,  the  first  lighthouse- 
man  having  been  sent  from  England  in  our  vessel.  To  get 
there  it  was  necessary  to  pass  over  a  wide  expanse  of  sand, 
which  was  rather  painful  to  the  eyes  from  its  brilliant  whiteness. 
This  sand  is  a  wonder ;  no  one  knows  from  whence  it  comes* 
The  southerly  wind  that  brings  it  has  left  no  known  land 
behind  in  its  wake.  Can  it  come  from  the  sea?  It  was 
graduaUy  covering  the  peninsula  on  which  the  lighthouse  was 
built.  On  our  first  making  its  acquaintance  there  were  miles  of 
green  sward,  which  we  watched  from  time  to  time  getting 
gradually  less  as  it  receded  before  this  sand,  which  glistened  in 
the  sun  like  snow,  at  first  sight  conveying  that  idea  to  the 
stranger.  My  experience  was  some  years  since ;  some  traveller 
may  perhapis  have  more  to  tell  us  about  it  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble.  It  often  occurred  to  me  that  this  sand  could  be  made 
available  for  glass  manufacture,  if  anyone  would  set  up  a  factory 
on  the  spoth 

Peat  prevails  on  all  the  Falklands;  as  coal  is  only  trans- 
ported there  at  a  great  expense,  the  dwellers  depend  much  on 
the  former  for  fires.  It  only  needs  to  be  packed  fresh  into  the 
grate  at  night,  provided  a  small  piece  is  alight  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  over  the  soda  of  peat.  The  interstices  should  be  filled 
in  tight  with  small,  to  keep  in  the  fire  all  night,  and  secure  hot 
water  at  any  moment,  in  case  of  illness  or  any  other  necessity. 
The  peat  requires  a  season  to  dry  it,  after  it  is  cut  and  stacked, 
before  it  is  fit  for  fuel.  Some  good  women  manage  so  thriftily 
their  time  and  trouble  as  to  make  one  effort  at  lighting  a  fire 
last  for  a  year  or  two.  A  soldier's  wife  was  heard  to  say  that  she 
had  lighted  her  fire  once  only  during  a  couple  of  years'  sojourn. 

A  picnic  party  one  day  taking  out  a  kettle  and  boiling  it, 
set  fire  to  the  camp,  much  to  their  terror.  The  fire  was  made 
in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  stones,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  it 
reached  the  peat  and  blazed  up  with  alarming  swiftness.  I 
rather  think  it  was  not  subdued  until  after  many  days,  by 
digging  deep  trenches  round  the  burning  land  and  filling  them 
with  water ;  the  people  of  Stanley  fearing  it  might  culminate  in 
destroying  the  place,  like  the  accidental  conflagration  on  Eeppel 
Island,  the  whole  surface  of  which  was  burned  to  the  water's 
edge,  one  of  the  sailors  having  caused  it  when  the  AUan 
Gardner  first  visited  the  island  to  fix  a  site  for  the  mission- 
house.  This  fire  continued  for  about  a  month.  Some- 
times it  was  like  thousands  of  signal^fires;  at  others,  from 
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a  dark  blank  there  would  suddenly  burn  a  brilliant  illumination. 
The  grandeur  of  it  at  night  thrilled  the  soul  and  enchained  the 
mind. 

The  Falklands  have  the  credit  of  being  subject  to  heavier 
winds  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  this  was  not  my 
experience  during  a  five  years'  residence  there.  The  winds  are 
generally  fresher  when  the  sun  rises,  and  they  die  away  with 
sunset.  In  general,  the  nights  are  as  calm  and  as  beautiful,  as 
clear  and  as  starlight  as  in  tropical  countries. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  discovered  that  advan- 
tages arise  from  the  islands.  They  are  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  we  have  no  other  colony  intermediate  between 
England  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They  have  good 
harbours,  easy  of  approach ;  they  go  far  to  command  the  pas- 
sage round  Cape  Horn ;  they  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  live 
stock  and  good  water  to  ships  touching  at  them;  and  would 
form  a  valuable  naval  depot  to  ships  both  Government  and 
mercantile ;  and,  while  health,  safety,  and  frequent  communi- 
cation with  the  mother  country  are  as  certain  in  them  as  in  any 
other  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  reward 
industry.  For  instance,  with  proper  and  economical  arrange- 
ments immense  quantities  of  beef  may  be  cured  to  supply  not 
only  our  own  squadron  on  the  South  American  station,  but  the 
whole  British  fleet. 

Hides  and  tallow  are  valuable  articles  of  traffic ;  whale  and 
sea-elephant  oil  are  some  of  the  staple  products,  and  some 
service  might  be  made  of  the  immense  beds  of  kelp  that 
surround  every  part  of  the  islands. 

The  govemmentof  the  Falklands  is  carried  on  by  a  Governor, 
assisted  by  an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council.  The  mem- 
bers of  both  Councils  are  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
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^eralbs  of  dBtermtn* 

By  E.  L.  Marlow. 


'*  II  Bleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death  disclose  ? 

Btbon's  Sardanapalui. 

"Dbeams!  What  are  dreams?"  "Old  women's  fables!" 
exclaimed  Captain  Montgomery,  contemptuously,  as  I,  Gra- 
hame,  Jackson,  our  senior  surgeon,  and  the  Colonel,  sat,  after 
dinner,  in  his  cool,  airy  drawing-room  at  N d. 

The  Captain's  little  dinners  were  always  immense  successes  ; 
his  cook  was  a  master  of  the  art,  the  wines  excellent,  and  his 
pretty,  graceful  wife,  and  her  charming  sister,  who  had  lately 
come  out  from  England  to  join  her,  made  deUghtful  hostesses ; 
how  delightful,  many  of  us  foolish  young  subs,  learned,  to  our 
cost,  for,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  there  was  not  one  among  us  who 
did  not  worship  at  the  shrine  of  sweet  Nelly  Bussel  during  her 
brief  sojourn  in  India. 

Shake  hands  and  forgive  me,  old  friend,  if  even  now,  after  all 
these  years,  when  I  sit  at  thy  hospitable  board  and  partake  of 
thy  bounty,  my  worn-out  old  bachelor's  heart  sometimes  burns 
within  me,  as  a  glance  or  smile  £rom  the  fair  wife  at  thy  side 
carries  me  back,  in  spirit,  to  a  time  when  I,  too,  sat  and  gazed 
into  those  deep  blue  eyes,  and  devoured  greedily  every  syllable 
that  fell  from  the  red  lips ! 

But  begone !     Get  ye  back  into  the  past,  fair  vision  ! 

I  digress.  Bevenons  a  nos  moutonSy  as  our  friends  across  the 
^iwiter  say. 

*'  What  are  dreams  ?  "  asks  the  Captain  again,  impatiently, 
as  none  of  us  volunteered  an  answer. 

"  Illusions  of  the  brain,"  quoth  I  sententiously. 

Then  the  Colonel  turned  from  the  window,  out  of  which  he 
had  been  gazing  with  absent  eyes.   ''  I  think,"  he  said  suddenly, 
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''that  they  sometimes  come  from  heaven  to  warn  and  encou- 
rage us  here  on  earth." 

"To  my  mind,  they  rise  from  the  heart,"  sighed  young 
Grahame,  in  a  grand  burst  of  sentimental  enthusiasm,  and  cast- 
ing a  stolen  glance  at  Nelly,  at  whose  feet  he  was  sitting,  a 
willing  slave. 

"  Heart  ?  Fiddlesticks ! "  cried  the  Doctor.  "  Dreams,  for 
the  most  part,  are  caused  by  a  disordered  digestion.  For 
instance,  if  I  eat  two  pounds  of  tough  beefsteak  and  drank  a 
bottle  of  porter  before  going  to  bed,  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if  the  ghost  of  my  great-grandfather  appeared  in  the 
night  and  told  me  I  was  a  confounded  ass." 

"There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery. 
"  Little  Tommy  often  cries  in  his  sleep,  when  he  has  eaten 
something  that  disagrees  with  him." 

"  One  does  hear,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  of  people  being 
warned  of  dangers  in  dreams,  but  I  can't  say  I  ever  beheved  it. 
I  always  put  them  down  to  the  effect  of " 

"  Beefsteak  and  bottled  stout,"  growled  the  Doctor,  who  liked 
to  maintain  his  theories. 

"  Very  likely,"  I  remarked ;  "  more  likely  still,  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  the  latter  element.  In  any  case,  whether  the 
work  of  a  fevered  imagination  or  not,  it  can  only  be  a  coinci- 
dence when  such  a  case  does  occur." 

"  And  I  say,"  broke  in  the  Colonel's  voice  gently  and  gravely, 
*'  that  some  dreams  are  sent  by  God.  Some  day,"  he  continued, 
""  I  will  tell  you  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing  that  happened  to 
— to  a  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago." 

"Why  not  tell  it  now?"  coaxed  Nelly,  moving  nearer  to 
him. 

"Not  now,  my  bird,  not  to-night,"  he  answered,  placing 
his  hand  for  a  moment  on  the  sunny  hair,  with  a  caressing 
touch. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  want  it  this  very  minute  ! "  cried  she,  stamping 
her  little  foot,  with  a  pretty  air  of  imperiousness  charming  to 
behold,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  Colonel  gave  in. 

"  It  was  ten  years  ago,"  he  began,  "during  that  awful  time 
of  trial  which  brought  sorrow  and  misery  into  so  many  happy 
homes  in  dear  old  England,  and  through  which  some  of  us  here 
have  passed  (I  am  speaking  of  the  Mutiny),  that  my  friend  was 
serving  with  the  gallant  little  band  that  defended  the  arsenal 
at  Ajmeer.  Bepulsed  on  that  side,  the  rebels,  as  you  know, 
inarched  towards  Delhi,  and  a  sad  and  anxious  time  it  was  for 
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those  who  were  unhappy  enough  to  possess  friends  or  relations 
within  the  walls  of  that  city.  A  lady  resided  there,  young  and 
beautifdl  and  good,  who  was  very  near  and  very  dear  to  my  friend, 
and  on  whom  he  lavished  all  the  love  of  his  strong  heart,  work- 
ing, waiting,  hoping  for  the  day  that  was  to  make  her  his  wife. 
You  can  imagine  what  must  have  been  his  agony  of  mind,  when 
he  learnt  that  the  mutineers  were  advancing  rapidly  on  the 
place  which  held  all  that  was  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  while  he, 
powerless  to  avert  the  danger,  was  forced  to  remain  inactive  at 
his  post,  on  the  defence  of  which  so  much  depended.  At  last 
one  day  he  received  news  from  her,  to  the  effect  that  she,  her 
mother  and  sister,  had  decided  on  making  their  escape  and 

taking  refuge  with  some  friends  at  L ,  where,  as  yet,  all 

seemed  undisturbed  and  quiet.  Their  plans  were  well  laid,  and 
seemed  to  guarantee  success,  and  so  confident  and  hopeftd  was 
she  of  the  result,  that  he,  too,  felt  easier  in  his  mind  about 
them.  That  night  he  laid  down  to  rest  with  a  great  weight  off 
his  heart,  and  slept  more  soundly  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  for  months  past,  and  in  his  sleep  she  who  was  always  in 
his  thoughts  came  and  stood  at  his  bed-side.  He  saw  her  as 
plainly  as  I  now  see  you.  She  wore  the  dress  of  a  native  lady, 
her  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  the  blood  slowly  trickled  from  a 
deep,  cruel  wound  over  her  breast,  and  fell  drop  by  drop  upon 
the  floor.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  and  smiled  on  him,  just 
as  she  had  been  wont  to  do,  but,  even  as  he  sprang  towards  her, 
a  great  light  suddenly  surrounded  her  and  she  vanished  from  his 
sight.  Something  told  him  that  he  had  looked  his  last  upon 
her  face  here  on  earth ;  warned  him  that  the  hopes  of  all  those 
years  of  waiting  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  and  extin- 
guished by  one  blow  of  the  murderer's  knife.  Two  days  later 
news  came  that  a  party  of  Europeans,  consisting  of  three 
English  ladies,  disguised  as  native  women,  and  their  servants, 
had  been  fallen  upon  by  the  rebels  and  butchered  in  cold 
hlood. 

''The  name  and  residence  of  the  unfortunate  victims  were 
mentioned,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  The 
story  had  become,  alas !  too  common  a  one  to  excite  much  fresh 
indignation  in  the  little  community  at  Ajmeer  ;  but  on  one  poor 

heart  there,  it  fell  like  a  death-blow "  and,  for  the  first  time, 

the  calm,  even  voice  we  had  been  listening  to  faltered,  and  came 
to  a  standstill. 

''  What  did  he  do  ? "  whispered  Nelly,  breathlessly,  slipping 
her  little  fingers  into  his. 
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The  Colonel  patted  them  gentlji  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
brave,  patient  smile. 

''  Learnt  the  lesson,  dear,  though  it  was  such  a  bitter  one. 
He  waited  till  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  and  he  could  lift  his 
head  again ;  and  then  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  thanked 
God  Almighty  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  it  was  only 
death — aye,  for  death  was  a  mercy  in  those  times — that  separated 
him  from  his  darling." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  he  rose  and  laid  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder.  "  My  boy,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "  never  laugh 
again  at  the  idea  of  dreams  being  sent  to  warn  and  guide  us. 
Some  day  it  may  fall  to  your  lot  to  undergo  a  similar  experience. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  to  your  profit." 

And  I  looked  up  at  him  as  he  stood  there,  and  noted  the  deep 
lines  and  furrows  that  sorrow,  not  time,  had  imprinted  on  the 
grand,  kind  face,  giving  it  that  air  of  premature  old  age  and 
weariness  at  which  I  had  so  often  wondered. 

**  And  now,  little  lady,"  he  continued  cheerfully,  turning  to 
Nelly,  down  whose  cheeks  the  big  tears  were  slowly  rolling, 
"  dry  yom*  eyes,  and  forgive  an  old  man  for  telling  you  such  a 
sad  story.  Come,  I  will  not  say  good-bye,  or  let  you  go,  till  you 
have  given  me  just  one  smile.  There,  I  knew  you  could.  Was 
I  not  right?" 

"  By  Jove,  Grahame !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  we  walked  home 
together  after  the  party  had  broken  up,  '^  if  anybody  succeeds  in 
making  me  a  respectable  member  of  society,  it  will  be  the 
Colonel,  bless  him !  I  really  don't  think,  after  to-night,  I  shall 
ever  have  the  heart  to  do  anything  I  know  he  would  not 
Hke/ 

**  Oh,  that 's  what  you  say  after  every  one  of  your  scrapes, 
Arbuthnot,"  said  Grahame,  somewhat  sceptically,  "  and  what  is 
more,  you  firmly  believe  it,  too,  until  the  next  time  comes ;  then 
it  goes  clean  out  of  your  head,  and  you  only  remember  it  when 
it  is  too  late.  Hulloa !  what  are  you  about  ?  Don't  cuff  a  fellow 
like  that  when  he  has  been  giving  you  good  advice !  " 

''  Good  advice  I  Who  is  it  that  is  always  coming  and  leading 
a  poor  innocent  beggar  like  me  into  temptation  ?  Oh,  you  viper, 
you  serpent ! "  And  here  my  vituperatives  failing  me,  we  bade 
each  other  good-night,  and  retired  to  our  quarters,  I  with  the 
Colonel's  last  words  to  me  ringing  in  my  ears,  little  thinking 
how  soon  and  in  how  awful  a  manner  they  were  to  be  realized. 

The  scene  has  shifted. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  night,  some  three  weeks  later— how  hoi 
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the  reader  will  form  some  idea  of,  when  I  say  that  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  98°  F.  in  our  mess-room  at  N d,  where  we 

wore  impatiently  sitting  through  com-se  after  course  of  a  tedious 
and  seemiugly  interminable  **  btuira  khana,"  given  in  honour  of 
some  departing  grandee,  whose  name  has  at  present  escaped  me. 
If  one  may  judge  by  the  intense  air  of  ennui  stamped  on  all 
faees,  the  present  entertainment  was  not  proving  an  exception 
to  ihe  general  rule  of  these  somewhat  slow,  ceremonious  affairs. 
To  add,  if  possible,  to  the  pervading  discomfort,  the  punkahs 
were  working  languidly,  and  the  band  thundered  the  newest 
arrangement  of  the  "  Young  May  Mooo,"  with  other  pieces  of  an 
equally  inspiriting  and  classical  description,  and  the  talk 
languished,  or  was  carried  on  by  fits  and  starts,  except  down  at 
our  end  of  the  long  table,  where  we  youngsters  were  keeping  up 
an  animated  discussion  in  excited  undertones.  I  had  just 
announced  my  intention  of  going  on  a  week's  leave  to  a  friend 

of  mine  at  A ,  and  had  brought  down  a  whole  volley  of 

questions  and  exclamations  of  astonishment  and  incredulity  on 
my  devoted  head :  **  Well,  you  are  a  lucky  beggar ! ''  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  the  Colonel  has  given  you  leave  ?  And  after  the 
whigging  you  got  yesterday,  too  !  " 

"My  dear  Smythe,"  said  I,  languidly  surveying  the  last 
speaker  through  my  half-closed  eyes,  "  your  language  is  dread- 
fully unrefined,  and  what  is  more,  you  don't  know  the  Colonel 
yet,  that 's  evident !  Why,  after  he  has  been  most  down  on  a 
fellow,  hitting  him  right  and  left,  then's  your  time  to  go  and 
ask  for  leave,  or  anything  you  may  want."  (The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  my  good  resolutions  had  already  vanished.)  "  He 
always  gets  it  into  his  dear  old  head  that  he  has  been  too  hard 
on  one,  and  consents  to  the  most  audacious  proposal  without  a 
murmur.  I  spoke  to  him  this  morning  after  parade,  and  start 
on  Wednesday — no  humbug !    Bye-the-bye,"  I  continued,  "  do 

any  of  you  fellows  know  Jones  of  the th  Hussars  ?    There 's 

an  awfully  good  story  of  him  going  about  the  cantonment ;  best 
thing  I  've  heard  for  an  age.  He  is  quite  a  new  man  here,  you 
know,  only  got  his  exchange  a  month  ago,  and  has  just  joined. 
Inglefield  put  him  up  until  his  quarters  were  ready  for  him,  and 
had  cause  to  repent  of  his  good  nature,  so  it  seems,  for  one 
night,  just  as  he  was  tuming-in,  he  heard  an  awful  row  going  on 
in  Jones's  room — shrieks  for  help — and  then  crash,  smash, 
bang !  Up  jumps  Inglefield,  seizes  a  lamp  and  a  revolver,  and 
dashes  off  in  hot  haste  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  smashed  open 
the  door^  and  saw-r — rJones  standing  in  his  night-shirt  in  the 
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middle  of  the  room,  amid  a  heap  of  rains,  laying  about  him  like 
mad  with  the  Ecabbard  of  his  sword,  and  singing  out  ^  Thieves  ! 
fire !  murder ! '  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  *  What  the  devil 's  the 
matter  ! '  cried  Inglefield,  who  didn't  see  the  joke  of  having  his 
furniture  smashed  up  like  that,  *  I  thought  you  were  being  mur- 
diered ! '  '  So  I  should  have  been,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Jones» 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf ;  '  I  was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep, 
when  I  put  out  my  arm  and  touched  something — ^a  man's 
hand  I  'm  certain.'  '  Fiddlesticks ! '  snapped  Inglefield,  *  most 
likely  it  was  a  rat!'  And  sure  enough  a  rat  it  proved  to 
be,  or  one  of  those  huga  bandicoots,  that  had  somehow  got 
inside  the  mosquito  curtains,  and  was  clinging,  frightened  to 
death,  to  the  bed-post.  I'm  told  poor  Jones  looked  rather 
foolish." 

''That  reminds  me,  Anstruther,"  said  Lennox,  our  latest 
joined,  leaning  across  the  table  to  address  a  handsome,  dark- 
eyed  young  fellow,  vis-d-viSf  "I  heard  a  tremendous  shindy 
going  on  in  your  bungalow  this  morning,  as  I  was  passing,  after 
early  parade.    What  on  earth  were  you  doing  ?  " 

"Having  a  row  with  my  servant.  Would  you  believe  it,  I 
found  the  brute  smoothing  his  hair  with  my  clothes-brush !  " 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  Kicked  him  out  and  threw  the  brushes  after  him,  and  then 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  choicest  Hindoostanee  at  my  com- 
mand.   He  won't  try  it  on  again." 

"  By  Jove,  Anstruther,  you  had  better  look  out  what  you  do 
with  that  man  of  yours,"  said  the  Major,  who  had  overheard  the 
last  remark;  "a  sulkier,  more  lowering-looking  animal  I've 
never  seen.  He  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  stick  you  play- 
fully with  a  carving-knife  one  of  these  fine  nights." 

"  Oh,  no  fear,  sir ! "  laughed  Anstruther.  "  The  man  is  too 
great  a  coward  to  attempt  any  such  thing ;  besides,  he  knows 
I  always  have  a  couple  of  revolvers  ready  loaded  close  to  my 

bed Oh,  gracious ! "  he  broke  off  suddenly,  "  what  on  earth  is 

up  with  the  doctor !  " 

All  eyes  were  immediately  turned  towards  that  functionary, 
who  was  lying  back  in  his  chair,  his  usually  calm  and  placid 
countenance  convulsed  with  some  hidden  anguish. 

"  Why,  Jackson,  old  fellow,  are  you  ill  ?  "  cried  the  Major, 
leaning  forward  and  accosting  him  with  the  greatest  solicitude. 
"Can't  you  speak,  man?  Is  it  a  snake?"  he  continued, 
excitedly,  his  florid  face  paling  a  little,  and  looking  as  though  be 
half  contemplated  a  spring  on  the  table,  out  of  harm's  way,  for 
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the  urorthy  man  had  never  quite  got  over  his  antipathy  to  those 
disagreeable  reptiles. 

"  Oh,  Jehosophat ! "  groaned  the  Doctor  thus  adjured,  from 
behind  the  handkerchief.  "  I  've  eaten  one !  Swallowed  it,  my 
dear  feUow ! " 

"  Swallowed  what  ?  "  we  exclaimed  in  a  tremour  of  expecta- 
tion. 

"One  of  those  great  flying  beasts — ^bugs,  I  mean.  It  was  in 
the  pudding.  Yah  !  For  heaven's  sake  give  me  something  to 
drinky  and  don't  sit  chuckling  over  a  fellow  like  that  when  he 's 
in  misery ! "  cried  poor  Jackson,  in  desperation  seizing  on  a 
glass  of  beer  and  draining  it  off  at  a  draught. 

"  What  was  it  like,  Doctor  ?  "  I  inquired  as  soon  as  I  could 
sufficiently  command  my  voice. 

''Don't  ask  me,"  he  entreated,  with  a  glance  of  mute  anguish. 
**  It  was  quite  too,  too  awful !  There,  they  are  playing  *  God 
save  the  Queen'  at  last,  thank  Heaven!  I'll  make  my 
escape." 

''C!ome  and  have  a  smoke  in  the  verandah,"  said  I  to 
Anstruther  and  Grahame,  as  they  stood  together  talking,  and 
lifting  the  chicks,  we  passed  out  and  paced  up  and  down,  arm- 
in-arm,  for  over  an  hour,  chatting  about — heaven  knows  what ! 
The  future  that  lay  so  bright  before  us ;  the  past  with  all  its 
pleasure  and  riotous  fun ;  the  ball  at  the  Residency,  to  which 
we  had  been  invited ;  and,  alack  for  our  poor  human  nature ! 
the  last  choice  bit  of  scandal,  over  which  the  gossips  of  the 
cantonment  had  been  smacking  their  Ups. 

It  was  getting  on  well  for  12  o'clock  before  we  retired  to  our 
respective  quarters  for  the  night ;  and  so  wearied  out  was  I, 
that  I  threw  myself  half  undressed  on  my  bed,  and  was  soon 
heavily  asleep ;  and  in  my  sleep,  a  strange,  awful  dream  came 
tome.  I 

I  thought  I  was  standing  in  a  dark,  silent  room ;  so  thick  was 
the  darkness,  that  it  could  almost  be  felt;  so  intense  the 
silence,  that  I  held  my  breath  in  dread  of  breaking  it ;  while  a 
curious,  undefined  sense  of  terror  crept  slowly  over  me,  weighing 
down  my  limbs  and  deadening  my  senses  under  its  blasting 
influence.  How  long  I  stood  there  in  my  dream  I  know  not. 
Gradually  I  became  conscious  that  the  darkness  was  lessening 
— as  it  were  rolling  away.  The  moon  shone  out  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  illuminated  the  objects  surrounding  me,  with  a  splen- 
dour seen  only  in  Eastern  countries.  I  looked  around,  and 
knew  in  an  instant  that  I  was  in  Anstruther's  room.    Every- 
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thing  was  as  I  had  last  seen  it,  some  few  hours  ago.  Near  the 
window,  so  as  to  catch  every  breath  of  air,  was  placed  the 
charpoj,  and  I  stood  gazing  down  at  my  sleeping  friend,  con- 
scious only  of  the  dull,  sickening  fear  that  muffled  the  beating 
of  my  heart.  Powerless  to  speak  or  stir,  I  waited  passively  for 
what  was  next  to  come. 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  lay  there,  a  smile  on  his  handsome 
face,  one  strong  arm  thrown  up  over  the  pillow;  the  whole 
man,  a  model  fit  for  a  sculptor,  in  the  perfection  of  his  manly 
grace  and  beauty.  But  what  was  that  stealthy  cat-like  figure 
that  now  rose  from  out  of  the  darkness  and  bent  over  the  narrow 
bed? 

The  moon  was  shining  full  upon  it ;  it  turned  its  head,  and 
my  heart  gave  a  great  plunge  as  I  recognised  Anstruther's 
servant,  with  siich  a  look  of  concentrated  hate,  animal  cunning, 
and  revengeful  passion  in  the  swarthy  countenance,  as  I  pray  God 
I  may  never  see  in  any  poor  fallen  wretch's  face  again.  Then  sud- 
denly the  whole  meaning  of  it  all  flashed  upon  me,  and  I  knew 
for  what  purpose  he  was  there.  I  saw  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver, 
one  of  Anstruther's  own,  glittering  in  the  moonlight, — and  I  could 
make  no  sign.  I  struggled  with  all  my  might  against  the  cruel 
spell  that  bound  me  hand  and  foot.  I  strove  to  cry  out,  but  my 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  God  only  knows  what  a 
lifetime  of  misery  I  underwent  in  those  few  seconds.  Then  came 
a  flash — a  report — and  I  awoke,  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  bathed  in  perspiration.  Awoke — to  find  the  moon  shining 
peacefully  through  the  chicks  into  my  room,  and  no  sound  to 
be  heard  but  the  scratching  and  gnawing  of  the  bandicoots  in 
search  of  food. 

''  It  was  nothing  but  a  dream  after  all,"  I  said  to  reassure 
myself,  "  only  a  horribly  real  one." 

But  though  the  dream  had  passed  away,  I  could  not  manage 
to  shake  off  the  fear. 

''  I  'd  run  across  to  Anstruther's  bungalow  this  moment,  just 
to  make  sure  that  all 's  well,  only  if  the  other  fellows  got  wind 
of  it  there  would  be  no  bearing  the  chaff.  Hang  me  if  I  care, 
though.  It  can't  do  any  harm,  and  nobody  need  know  anything 
about  it."  So  saying,  I  hastily  threw  on  my  cloak,  and  taking 
down  a  loaded  pistol,  with  a  secret  sneer  at  my  own  folly,  I 
cautiously  unfastened  the  door  and  passed  out  into  the  sulti^ 
night. 

A  long  central  road  or  Burra  Busta  runs  through  the  cantoni- 
•ment  at  N d,  parallel,  td  which  are  others  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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and  dotted  about  these  inner  lines  are  the  officers'  bungalows, 
at  some  little  distance  from  each  other.  Thus  Anstruther'Si 
which  was  the  nearest  to  me,  could  not  have  been  more  than 
sixty  yards  off,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  stealthily  unfasten- 
ing the  door,  which  I  knew  was  very  rarely  locked.  Entering 
the  room,  I  crept  up  to  the  bed  and  listened  intently.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  save  the  regular  heavy  breathing  of 
the  sleeper,  whose  outline  I  could  just  discern  in  the  dim  light, 
and  as  I  passed  out  again  I  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the 
thought  of  how  unfounded  had  been  my  fears. 

*'  I  may  thank  my  stars  he  didn't  hear  me;  I  should  only 
have  had  a  boot  at  my  head  for  my  pains,  and  a  tremendous 
chaffing  into  the  bargain.  At  all  events  I  '11  take  good  care  not  to 
mention  my  nocturnal  wanderings  to-morrow,"  thought  I,  with 
recov^ed  cheerfulness,  as  I  dozed  off  again,  and  this  time, 
nothing  unpleasant  occurring  to  disturb  my  repose,  I  slept  on 
soundly,  until  roused  by  my  servant  in  time  to  dress  for  early 
parade.  By  that  time  I  had  nearly  forgotten  all  about  the  dream 
that  had  caused  me  such  discomfort  in  the  night,  and  the  sight 
of  Anstruther's  smiling  face,  as  he  hurried  on  to  the  parade- 
ground,  buckling  on  his  sword,  and  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  toilette  as  he  came,  served  to  dispel  any  lingering  super- 
stition I  might  still  have  harboured. 

"  I  say,  Arbuthnot,"  sang  out  Murray,  our  assistant-surgeon, 
as  I  passed  his  bungalow  on  my  way  back, ''  come  and  smoke 
a  cigar  and  take  yotur  chotah  hazaree  with  me  in  the  verandah 
here." 

"  All  right,"  quoth  I,  nothing  loath,  for  the  Doctor  and  I 
were  staunch  allies  (moreover  his  cigars  were  of  the  best) ;  and 
divesting  myself  of  sword  and  belt,  I  accepted  the  easy  chair  he 
pushed  towards  me,  while  his  servant  noiselessly  brought  in 
the  little  tray  on  which  was  served  our  light  morning  refresh- 
ment. 

''  HuUoa ! "  exclaimed  Murray,  aft^  we  had  chatted  and 
smoked  some  time,  '*  look  at  that  fellow  rampaging  down  the 
cantonment  like  mad.  Somebody  has  been  taken  suddenly 
jworse,  I  suppose,  and  of  course  sends  off  post  haste  for  the 
doctor.  Confound  their  impudence !  They  might  let  a  fellow 
have  his  breakfast  in  peace.  What  long-suffering,  ill-used 
mortals  we  medicoes  are,  to  be  sure  ! " 

"  Oh,  sir  ! "  cried  the  man,  a  private  of  the  regiment,  as  soon 
as  he  was  within  ear-shot.  "For  God's  sake  come  quickly! 
Mv.  Anstruther  has  been  murdered — shot !  " 
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In  an  instant  the  supernatural  warning  I  had  received  in  my 
dream  of  the  previous  night  rose  clear  in  my  mind,  and  with 
a  hoarse  cry  I  threw  my  arms  above  my  head,  and  staggered 
back  against  the  wall,  while  Murray  sprang  to  his  feet,  cool, 
collected,  self-reliant — ^the  true  doctor. 

''  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment,"  he  said  quietly,  passings 
into  the  house  and  rapidly  collecting  a  few  things  that  might 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  life  not  being  quite  extinct,  and  then 
we  three  started  off  at  a  quick  run  towards  the  scene  of  the 
awful  tragedy. 

"  Is  he  quite  dead  ?  "  asked  Murray,  as  we  hurried  on. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir !  "  answered  the  man,  passing  his  rough  hand 
across  his  eyes.  ''His  brains  are  blown  out,  poor  young 
gentleman ! " 

"And  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it !  "  I  groaned.  "  Oh,  why  did  I 
not  warn  him  ?  " 

"You  knew  it?"  questioned  Murray,  turning  an  amazed 
glance  on  me ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  a  reply — we  had 
reached  the  spot. 

The  little  group  that  waited  about  the  door  in  sad  awe- 
struck silence  drew  aside  to  let  us  pass,  and  together  we  entered 
that  awful  chamber  of  death. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  dwell  upon  the  sight  that  met  our  eyes; 
with  me  it  is  far  too  painful  a  subject.  Twenty  years  or  more 
have  passed  since  then,  and  yet  every  detail  is  fresh  as  ever  in 
my  mind. 

"  Thank  God  you  have  come,  Murray !  "  said  the  Major, 
coming  forward  to  meet  us  as  we  advanced,  "although  you 
can't  do  him  any  good  now,  poor  boy !  " 

Without  speaking  the  doctor  passed  him  by  and  bent  over  the 
charpoy. 

"  When  did  this  happen  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  up. 

"  Nobody  knows.  His  servant  can't  be  found ;  I  can't  help 
thinking  he  has  had  a  hand  in  it.  At  all  events  they  are 
searching  for  him  now.  I  came  in  here  ten  minutes  ago,  saw 
the  ghorawallahs  grooming  his  horse  outside  just  as  usual,  and 
the  barber  sitting  on  a  mat  at  the  door  quite  unconcernedly,  as 
though  awaiting  a  summons  from  within.  I  called  his  name, 
but  there  was  no  answer,  so  I  lifted  the  purdah,  and '* 

And  the  Major's  voice  trembled;  he  was  quite  unmanned. 

Then  I  rose  up  from  beside  the  bed  by  which  I  had  been 
kneeling. 

"  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  ever  I  show  mercy  to 
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the  man  who  did  this  thing/'  I  cried  fiercely,  and  the  sound 
of  my  own  Toice  startled  me,  so  strained  and  hoarse  and 
unnatural  did  it  sound. 

"  Hush,  Arhuthnot !  "  rebuked  Murray  sternly,  "  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying." 

Before  I  could  reply,  there  was  a  stir  outside,  and  the  Colonel 
hurried  in. 

''What  is  this?"  he  began;  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  that 
stiff,  motionless  figure,  and  the  strong  man  reeled  and  leant 
against  the  wall  for  support. 

"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  the  tears  running  down  his 
horror-stricken  face, ''  what  shall  I  say  to  his  mother  ?  " 

Ah!  what  indeed!  Truly,  nothing  we  could  do  would  ever 
lessen  the  hopeless  agony  of  that  poor  mother's  grief. 

"  Could  I  speak  a  word  with  you,  please,  sir  ? "  said  an 
orderly,  putting  in  his  head  at  the  door ;  ''  and  perhaps  if  the 
doctor  would  be  kind  enough  to  step  this  way  too        " 

We  all  four  left  the  room  immediately,  and  followed  him 
outside. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  interrogatively. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I  was  searching  the  godown  by  the 
Majors  orders,  and  in  a  corner  we  found  Tippoo,  the  young 
gentleman's  servant — dead,  quite  dead,  sir.  He  has  shot  him- 
self through  the  head." 

"  Where  is  the  body  ?  "  asked  the  Major. 

"  I  left  it  there,  and  ran  to  fetch  you,  sir." 

It  was  quite  true.  The  revolver  lay  beside  him,  one  of 
Anstruther's  own,  probably  the  same  with  which  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murder.  The  ball  had  entered  beneath  the  chin, 
and  passed  out  at  the  top  of  the  head. 

Shudderingly  I  turned  away  from  the  poor  wretch  at  my  feet, 
and  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out,  if  possible,  the  fixed,  awful 
stare  of  the  glazed  ones  before  me ;  and  then  I  remembered  the 
wicked  words  I  had  spoken  but  a  few  moments  ago,  in  the 
presence  of  that  other  dead  man.  They  were  powerless  to 
harm  him  now.  He  had  appealed  to  the  Highest  Tribunal, 
and  was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  revenge — perhaps  was  even 
then  standing  face  to  face  with  his  victim,  before  that  great 
and  just  Judge  "Who  rewardeth  every  man  according  to 
his  works,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil." 

"  I  wish  I  had  awakened  him  that  night,  and  told  him  what 
brought  me  there.    I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  sir,"  said  I  to 
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the  Ck)lonel,  after  I  had  gone  to  him  and  made  a  clean  breast  of 
the  whole  affair. 

"It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  warning;  and  now,  my  lad, 
forgive  an  old  friend  saying  that  he  hopes  and  trusts  these  last 
few  days  will  not  be  without  effect  in  sobering  you.  I  knew  and 
loved  your  father,  I  know  and  like  you,  Arbuthnot ;  do  not  give 
me  cause  to  change  my  mind,  as  of  late  I  have  almost  feared  I 
should  have  to  do.  My  boy,  give  me  your  hand,  and  promise  to 
strive  and  be  steadier  in  future." 

And  with  my  hand  clasped  close  in  his,  I  promised  what  he 
wished,  and  have  never  regretted  it  since.  Many  a  time  has  the 
thought  of  that  morning  steered  me  clear  of  temptation,  aye, 
and  of  sin  too.  Thank  God!  for  only  those  who  have  gone 
through  it  can  tell  how  hedged  in  and  beset  with  dangers  is  the 
life  of  a  young  officer  in  India. 
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%\x  Irislj  Scooting  €^t)nim  unber  % 
^tign  of  Cam. 

By  Captain  M.  Goldie,  Eoyal  Engineebs. 


(Continued  from  page  96.) 

The  final  cannonade  brought  the  corporal  running  fast  towards 
ns.  He  stopped  at  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distance  to.  eye 
us  narrowly,  bending  forward  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  from  a  quite  imaginary  sun.  As  we  took  no  notice  of  him 
he  presently  ran  up,  and  struggling  to  appear  as  if  he  had  only 
just  recognised  us,  asked,  so  as  to  make  sure,  if  we  came  from 
"  the  Box."  Having  thus  vindicated  his  character,  he  proceeded 
to  tells  us — 

"  The  counthry  is  in  a  very  dishturbed  shtate,  gentlemen. 
Everybody  does  as  he  has  a  moind." 

"  Have  you  caught  anybody  shooting.  Corporal  ?  " 

"  'Dade,  shur,  when  I  hear  the  guns,  I  'm  runnin'  out,  and 
when  I  mate  them  and  shout  at  them,  they  say,  *  If  ye  come  a 
shtep  nearer  I  '11  be  afther  shootin'  ye  dead.'  " 

"  And  what  do  you  do  then,  Corporal  ?  " 

"  Shure  I  get  home." 

Anyone  could  interpret  that.  With  diminished  hope  we  made 
the  homeward  march,  and  that  evening  decided  our  stay  need 
not  exceed  a  fortnight. 

Next  morning  the  frost  still  held,  and  we  set  out  with  a  noble 
army  of  beaters  to  shoot  the  home  wood.  It  cannot  be  said  we 
were  an  ill-disciplined  party.  Two  guns  consented  without  a 
murmur  to  walk  along  the  road  with  little  hope  of  sport,  and 
two  others  were  equally  willing  to  push  over  the  rough  ground 
along  the  top  of  the  wood  where  the  cock  were  supposed  to  be 
thickest.    If  the  sport  was  feeble,  the  fighting  was  terrific. 
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Where  the  heather  was  light  the  ground  seemed  made  np  of 
slippery  rocks  and  hoggy  holes,  but  then  the  heather  was  seldom 
light.  One  of  the  party — it  would  be  a  shame  to  give  his  exact 
height — ^was  pretty  nearly  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  him- 
self, for  at  most  only  the  crown  of  his  hat  could  be  seen  over 
the  bulk  of  the  heather,  and  as  he  was  incessantly  diving  into 
holes,  he  remained  on  the  whole  out  of  sight.  Sport  he  could 
hardly  expect,  as  he  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  hit  anything, 
his  only  chance  of  firing  being  by  raising  the  gun  at  arm's 
length  over  his  head. 

The  first  event  of  the  day  was  a  narrow  escape  of  Jemmy's 
father.  A  cock  suddenly  got  up  at  his  feet,  and  as  it  curled  over 
the  man's  head,  the  keeper  let  fly  at  it.    Luckily  he  missed. 

"  Sure,"  Jemmy's  father  said,  "  if  I  had  had  a  moind  I  could 
have  stmck  it  with  my  stick." 

The  keeper  blew  hot  and  blew  cold ;  with  one  breath  he  said 
the  bh^d  and  the  man  were  miles  apart ;  but  then  the  bird  had 
been  missed  at  a  few  yards,  and  a  woodcock  is  tender  killing,  so 
at  the  second  breath  it  was  explained  it  was  necessary  to  fire 
well  over  the  bird,  for  fear  Jemmy  might  no  longer  have  a  father. 
Such  incidents  as  these  tend  to  clear  woods  of  all  but  beaters^ 
and  even  they  begin  to  have  only  one  eye  for  their  work. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how  an  Irishman  has  always  an  excuse 
ready  for  idling.  Two  of  us  had  remained,  with  one  of  the 
beaters,  on  a  bare  prominence  while  an  outlying  spur  was  being 
drawn.  The  beater  was,  however,  spotted  and  ordered  down 
the  hill  at  once  to  give  his  help.  Instantly  perceiving  he  would 
afterwards  be  expected  to  resume  his  line  near  the  top  of  the 
wood,  he  cried  out  : 

"  Sure,  I  can't.  I'll  be  required  here  to  show  the  gentlemen 
the  way  down." 

We,  however,  like  the  beater,  meant  staying  up. 

Our  bag  that  day  was  laughable.  A  brace  of  cock  and  a 
snipe ;  but  the  snipe  was  caught,  not  shot.  One  of  the  setters 
got  on  to  him,  and  in  all  probability  the  bird  was  paralyzed,  for 
he  allowed  Jemmy's  father  to  put  down  his  hand  in  front  of  the 
setter's  nose,  and  make  a  seizure.  No  doubt  about  a  brace  of 
cock  got  away ;  one  bird  certainly  did,  for  he  was  put  up  exactly 
in  line  between  the  two  guns,  on  the  up  side  of  the  wood ;  he 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  let  off,  though  it  is  doubtful  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  should  have  been,  even  at  the  risk 
of  shooting  a  brother  sportsman,  or  a  couple. 

The  day  was  wound  up  at  a  hillock  between  two  lakes.    The 
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duck — and  whatever  else  might  be  deficient,  there  was  certainly 
no  lack  of  duck — are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  on  one  lake  and 
sleeping  on  the  other,  crossing  from  lake  to  lake,  by  the  hillock 
referred  to,  at  daybreak  and  at  dusk.  It  is  related  that  once  on 
a  time  two  youths  who  had  secreted  themselves  at  this  hillock, 
shot  so  badly  that  they  did  not  bring  down  a  single  duck. 
Determined  not  to  go  home  empty-handed,  they  were  looking 
about  for  a  last  chance,  when  one  of  them  espied  a  flock  of  tame 
geese  coming  along  the  road.  The  happy  discoverer  at  once 
fired  into  the  grey  of  them,  and  brought  down  a  bird.  Ere  he 
could  reach  his  victim,  the  old  woman  who  owned  the  flock,  or 
at  any  rate  an  old  woman,  ran  up  howling  about  her  slaughtered 
goose.  With  rueful  countenance  the  youth  protested  he  thought 
it  had  been  a  wild  bird,  but  offered  immediate  payment,  and 
inquired  the  value  of  the  bird.  This  was  put  at  nine  shillings. 
Meanwhile  the  keeper  had  reached  the  scene,  and  so  utterly 
pooh-poohed  the  old  woman's  ideas,  that  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  name  eighteen  pence  as  a  sufficient  compensation. 

**  Sure,  sorr,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  in  answer  to  this, 
"  it  might  have  bane ;  but  of  all  the  gase,  the  jintleman  has 
killed  the  wan  that  lays  the  aggs  ! " 

And  the  youth  had  to  split  the  difference. 

"  The  teal  are  over ! "  They  came  like  lightning.  A  single 
shot  only  could  be  got  in,  for  we  had  hardly  taken  station,  and 
only  one  gun  was  loaded.  A  well-fed  Morganser  came  with  a 
flop  on  the  rocks.  It  was  the  only  addition  to  the  bag,  save  a 
golden  eye  shot  in  front  of  "  the  box,"  for  not  another  bird 
crossed  that  night  before  dark. 

One  week  more  of  this  will  suffice,  was  the  general  reflection 
at  that  evening's  dinner,  especially  on  the  top  of  the  keeper's 
closing  statement  about  a  score  of  scoundrels  using  those  brutal 
Snfields  as  fowling-pieces. 

It  was  still  freezing  next  morning.  The  cock  appeared  to 
have  left  the  hill  without  having  exactly  got  into  the  woods. 
Had  the  "  score  of  scoundrels  "  cleared  them  out  ?  We  resolved 
to  devote  the  day  to  the  snipe  marshes. 

We  started  on  the  ricketty  old  car  at  the  peril  of  our  lives,  for 
the  road  was  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice,  and  though  the 
ancient  horse  was  a  notable  skater,  and  we  had  any  quantity  of 
ballast,  no  one  breathed  when  we  flew  down  hill.  Not  a  bone  was 
broken,  however,  and  we  opened  what  promised  to  be  our  first 
successful  day  with  light  hearts  and  heavy  cartridge-bags.  At 
the  very  first  marsh  the  snipe  behaved  suspiciously.    At  the  first 
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shot  every  bird,  as  if  there  were  a  general  conBensna  of  opinion, 
took  to  his  heels  and  his  wings,  and  yanished  in  a  twinkling. 
Even  good  snipe-dogs  seem  bothered  when  the  ground  is  frost- 
bound.  On  that  day  even  the  soft  marshes  were  fairly  hard ; 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  scent.  Eager  to  find  it,  the  dogs 
broke  from  command  and  scoured  the  marsh  before  we  could  get 
the  guns  placed.  It  might,  then,  have  been  panic,  caused  by 
the  sound,  now  too  familiar,  of  a  number  eight,  or  it  might  have 
been  the  absurd  capering  of  the  dogs, — ^whatever  the  cause,  the 
birds  were  off  before  we  were  loaded,  at  least  such  of  us  as  were 
all  thumbs,  after  a  long  drive  on  that  freezing  morning. 

Everything  seemed  to  know  what  a  gun  meant.  One  of  our 
party  fired  at  a  cloud  of  golden  plover  at  long  range :  it  was  the 
signal  for  flight  to  a  grand  flock  of  geese  which  rose  from  behind 
a  small  hillock  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  our  left 
front.  What  a  pleasure  to  have  stalked  those  geese  !  and  what 
a  certainty  they  would  have  been  for  anyone  who  wriggled  to 
the  top  of  that  hillock  ! 

We  got  a  snipe  or  two  while  we  were  moaning  over  the  loss  of 
the  geese;  and  then  we  made  a  course  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  over  ground  first  so  stony  and  then  so  boggy,  that  it 
became  a  matter  of  religion  with  us  that  the  wretched  peasant 
of  Mayo  has  hardly  where  to  plant  his  potato.  Then  the  land 
became  altogether  bog.  We  wished  ourselves  frogs,  for  it  was  a 
day  of  jumping,  of  sinking  knee-deep,  of  sprawling,  of  severe 
language.    Yet  some  of  us  were  on  familiar  ground. 

On  one  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  when  one  long-continued 
rain  had  so  bothered  the  rivers  that  even  Irish  bogs  were  forced 
to  hold  more  water  than  usual,  we  shot  over  that  preserve  on 
the  principle  leap  first,  look  afterwards.  But  there  were  birds  to 
shoot  (at  then,  and  a  successful  right  and  left  now  and  again 
stirs  the  most  sluggish  blood.  Trifles  we  did  not  notice,  minor 
accidents  we  laughed  at ;  we  believed  in  luck,  and  luck  befriended 
us — all  of  us,  except  our  friend  Knickerbockers,  who  seemed  tied 
to  the  old  cock  grouse  by  strings,  so  straight  did  he  go  to  those 
he  had  marked  down.  He  was  a  wonderfully  good-tempered 
fellow,  banging  away  both  barrels  incessantly  at  everything  he 
saw — ^hawk,  magpie,  crow,  snipe,  or  swan,  and  if  he  hit  he  must 
bag ;  he  would  swim  the  Shannon  for  a  smitten  lark.  He  was 
setter  and  retriever;  we  had  seen  him,  cased  in  waist-high 
waders,  swaddled  in  an  enormous  cloak,  fall  into  a  hole  full  of 
water,  as  deep  as  his  chin,  in  pursuit  of  a  wounded  curlew.  We 
saw  him  on  that  day,  walking  down  an  old  cock  grouse,  whose 
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wiliness  he  did  not  know,  leaping  ditches,  floundering  through 
peat  cuttings  ;  we  watched  him  poised  on  a  turfy  hummock,  we 
saw  him  spring,  and  then  he  vanished.  Such  are  the  delights 
of  Irish  shooting.  Knickerbockers  was  up  to  the  mouth  in  a 
soft,  pulpy  mass,  which  had  settled  in  an  ancient  barrel-hole 
once  used  by  poteen  distillers  to  conceal  their  treasure.  We  had 
with  us  at  the  time  a  railway-ganger,  who  owned  a  little  setter 
we  were  trying,  and  he  certainly  looked  on  this  accident  as  a 
judgment  on  Knickerbockers  for  over-eagerness.  For  we  crossed 
and  re-crossed  many  times  during  the  day,  in  pursuit  of  scattered 
birds,  a  stream  which  threatened  the  ganger  with  frequent 
immersions,  and  he  hated  that. 

''  That  gentleman,"  he  concluded,  *^  has  the  makings  in  him 
of  a  great  sportsman,  if  he  could  only  shoot  straight." 

When  we  could  get  over  laughing,  we  drew  poor  Knicker- 
bockers out  and  propped  him  up,  while  we  curry-combed  the 
dirt  off  him ;  and  then  he  started  off  to  slay  that  cock  grouse. 

With  something  of  regret  now  we  thought  of  the  days  when 
if  the  walking  were  softer  the  times  were  better.  Nowhere  did 
we  feel  the  difference  more  than  at  what  we  called  ''  the  shaking 
bog."  There  we  remembered  doing  ample  execution,  to  the 
delight  of  Knickerbockers,  whose  joy  it  was  to  have  a  bird  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  marsh,  so  that  he  might  plunge  in,  loin 
deep,  and  bring  it  to  the  bank.  At  that  time  it  was  impossible 
to  cross  the  bog  at  the  firmest  part  without  sinking  at  each  step 
to  the  knee,  and  at  each  step  the  whole  bog  around  quivered  like 
an  enormous  jelly-fish.  It  used  to  be  our  delight  to  tempt  the 
fat  heavy  men  of  our  party  as  near  the  middle  of  the  bog  as  we 
could  get  them,  and  then  enjoy  our  laughter  and  their  frantic 
struggles.  Such  larking  was  impossible  now.  The  bog  no 
longer  shook ;  fat  men  no  longer  sank,  no  longer  raved  and 
trembled,  denounced  the  tempter,  struggled  furiously  to  draw  up 
a  foot ;  and  the  glorious  combination  could  not  be  attained.  The 
bog  was  frozen,  and  we  saw  one  snipe. 

A  dismal  truth  was  being  dinned  into  our  ears  all  day  long. 
Guns,  guns,  guns,  platoons,  batteries !  If  we  fired  on  our  own 
part,  instantly  every  neighbouring  hill  was  occupied  by  a  wild 
Irishman,  no  doubt  prepared  to  convey  to  his  sporting  country- 
men exact  intelligence  of  our  line  of  movement.  If  we  wondered 
at  all,  it  was— how  soon  every  bird  remaining  would  be 
mopped  up.  Fully  did  we  endorse  the  good-night  statement 
of  the  keeper : 

"  Aw,  there 's  mebbe  thairty  or  forty  o*  these  dommed  rascals 
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about  wi'  they  infernal  Enfield  rifles  they  use  for  fowlin* ;  a 
dinna  wondhur  there 's  a  scarcity  of  burruds." 

Next  day  it  rained  and  blew,  and  was  so  misty  we  thought  it 
a  good  day  for  duck,  and  to  this  we  devoted  ourselres.  Ck>ck 
and  snipe  were  lamentably  scarce,  but  duck  were  about  in 
plenty ;  for  every  morning  we  could  see,  on  the  lake  in  front  of 
"  the  box,"  two  or  three  thousand  duck  and  coot  in  a  dark  mass 
towards  the  middle  of  the  water.  We  did  not  attempt  to  bear 
down  on  these,  but  we  passed  near  enough  to  hear  them  shift 
position  with  a  roar  of  wings  and  of  broken  water,  that  came 
startling  in  loudness  through  the  mist.  It  was  so  misty,  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the  different  islands  on  which  the  guns 
were  to  be  stationed ;  but,  unfortimately,  this  did  not  last.  It 
continued  raining,  but  it  became  so  clear  that  the  duck  took  to 
flying  high,  and  would  have  none  of  us.  It  is  better  not  to  talk 
much  of  the  bag ;  it  contained  widgeon,  golden  eye,  morganser, 
and  coot ;  many  birds  escaped.  But  duck-shooting  is  always  a 
lottery ;  if  you  get  chances,  you  do  what  you  can ;  if  you  don't 
get  them,  you  can't  help  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  birds  were 
painfully  shy,  but  that  was  not  wonderful,  for  we  heard  furious 
cannonading  going  on  all  roimd  the  whole  day. 

Duchess,  our  retriever,  certainly  distinguished  herself.  One 
of  the  party  brought  down  a  widgeon,  wounding  it  sufficiently 
to  prevent  flying,  but  not  swimming.  Instantly  Duchess  was 
after  him.  The  bird  had  a  fair  start,  but  in  his  crippled  state 
seemed  anxious  to  hug  the  shore ;  consequently,  he  remained 
within  range,  and  could  be  kept  under  water;  he  was  quick 
enough,  however,  to  dodge  on  the  flash  before  the  bullets  reached 
the  spot  aimed  at.  He  paddled  rapidly,  mostly  under  the 
surface,  often  doubling,  never  showing  more  than  his  head. 
How  the  dog  could  follow  his  doubling  is  strange,  but  there 
never  was  hesitation,  though  from  the  shore  there  appeared  no 
evidence  which  way  the  duck  at  any  time  turned.  At  length, 
after  a  prolonged  swim,  the  widgeon  was  brought  ashore ;  the 
loud,  violent  beating  of  the  dog's  heart  showed  how  severe  had 
been  the  task ;  the  distance,  all  doubling  included,  looked  like 
half  a  mile. 

That  day's  attempt  at  duck-shooting  was  in  strange  contrast 
to  one  we  had  had  some  time  earlier  in  the  same  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  then  a  beautiful  day.  We  towed  our  boat  up  a 
winding  river,  shot  some  birds  on  the  way,  and  had  breakfast 
on  the  grass  under  the  lee  of  a  peat-stack.  It  was  during  that 
meal  we  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  very  amusing  and 
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lather  interesting  Irish  custom.  No  one  can  say  Irishwomen 
are  idle ;  on  the  contrary,  while  their  husbands  are  away  har* 
Testing,  they  spend  the  whole  day  carrying  home  peat  for  the 
winter's  consumption.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
can  leap  so  successfully  and  quickly  as  they  do,  with  very  heavy 
loads  of  peat  on  their  heads,  from  clump  to  clump  of  solid 
groimd;  they  never  make  a  mistake,  where  a  mistake  would 
probably  mean  a  leg  broken  in  the  deep  hollows  between  the  firm 
dumps.  Certainly  they  are  bare-footed.  Indeed,  Irish  women 
do  not  appear  extensively  clad  when  they  labour  at  carrying 
peat ;  a  shawl  and  some  kind  of  short  gown  they  assuredly  have, 
but  that  is  all  any  onlooker  could  swear  to.  The  custom  above 
referred  to  is  to  be  studied  when  a  string  of  peat-carriers  cross 
a  stream.  There  was  a  pretty  deep  stream  available  for  the 
purpose  quite  near  the  peat-stack  behind  which  we  were  break- 
fasting. Anyone  might  have  thought  a  waist-deep  river  would 
have  been  impassable  for  women ;  but  it  was  not  in  this  case. 
One  after  the  other  they  walked  in,  cleverly  raising  the  gown  as 
the  water  deepened,  until  by  degrees  each  woman  was  a  bust 
with  a  pair  of  arms  and  a  huge  collection  of  gown  about  her 
middle,  apparently  afloat  on  the  water,  or,  at  least,  devoid  of 
legs.  Our  amusement  attracted  their  attention  when  they 
reached  mid-stream ;  but  they  were  in  no  way  disconcerted,  as, 
indeed,  they  had  no  reason  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  as  they 
gradually  emerged  they  lowered  away  the  gown  with  calmness 
and  judgment,  until  the  crossing  was  complete.  They  may 
not  always  do  it  exactly  as  here  described.  At  any  rate,  we 
desired  to  see  how  they  overcame  what  appeared  to  us  a 
great  difficulty,  and  the  ladies  did  not  seem  displeased  at  being 
watched. 

On  the  present  occasion,  with  rain  falling  smartly,  the  duck 
fljdng  high  beyond  all  decency,  and  geese  only  heaving  in  sight 
to  show  they  existed,  the  chance  of  examining  native  manners 
would  have  been  welcomed.  The  lake  had  so  risen,  however, 
that  peninsulas  had  become  islands,  desolate  even  of  wild 
animals.  It  was  almost  a  blessing,  therefore,  when  the  boat 
arrived  and  the  day's  waiting  was  over. 

Things  had  now  come  to  a  dead-lock.  Cock,  snipe,  and  even 
duck,  all  appeared  well  nigh  impossible.  The  keeper's  scoun- 
drels now  numbered  well  nigh  a  hundred,  and  the  firing  we 
had  heard,  especially  on  this  day,  almost  warranted  the  asser- 
tion. There  was  just  one  chance  left.  Certainly  each  day  we 
had  bagged  something ;   there  was  still  a  large  wood  we  bad 
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not  visited,  the  whole  world  of  cock  might  be  there ;  we 
resolved  to  give  it  a  chance  on  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  dawned.  It  was  fine  enough  early,  but  ere  we 
started  it  began  to  rain.  Then  the  sun  had  the  better  for  a 
little  while,  and  persuaded  us  to  set  out  without  wrap  or  water- 
proof. That  done,  he  subsided,  and  left  the  whole  sky  to  the 
rain,  which  never  again  ceased.  It  was  no  foolish  drizzle,  or 
uncertain  mizzle  ;  it  was  heavy,  steady,  drenching  rain.  Jemmy 
and  his  gallant  father,  Matthew,  and  a  tribe  of  sons,  brothers, 
and  nephews,  turned  out  to  beat ;  but  whether  they  beat  high  or 
low,  loud  or  soft,  it  was  all  one — not  a  cock  nor  a  sign  of  a  cock 
did  they  beat  up  in  the  wood  from  end  to  end.  We  formed  a 
gallant  line  and  we  made  an  unearthly  noise,  but  there  was  not 
a  cock  to  hear,  not  a  bird  to  stir.  One  solitary  hare  fled  before 
us,  but  it  only  showed  for  a  second,  though  one  sportsman  very 
roundly  swore  he  hit  it.  'Twas  a  pity  we  couldn't  find  it,  as 
that  would  have  given  us  a  bag,  even  the  tiniest,  for  every  day 
we  were  out. 

Not  one  of  us  but  was  pretty  near  desperate  as  we  neared  the 
end  of  the  wood ;  we  would  have  fired  at  anything.  If  a  beater 
had  blushed,  it  would  have  brought  guns  to  the  shoulder ;  a  man 
with  a  red  cap  would  have  been  shot.  But  the  blood  was  washed 
out.  of  every  cheek,  and  red  is  not  an  Irish  colour.  We  left  the 
wood,  draggled  and  disappointed.  For  half  an  hour  or  so  we 
strained  up  the  hill,  but  there  was  no  more  scent  than  on  the 
snow  of  previous  days.  The  rain  came  down  harder,  and  by 
degrees,  no  one  exactly  knew  how,  we  found  ourselves  turning 
our  backs  on  the  rain,  and  om:  faces  homeward. 

'*  Dom  it !  every  scoundhrel  in  the  inferrnal  country  has  a 
dooble-barrel  Enfield !  " 

Very  likely !  the  birds  were  not  on  the  hill,  not  in  the  wood, 
not  in  the  country;  most  likely  they  were  swept  away.  It 
became  no  treason  now  to  whisper  of  the  sell  we  had  had,  and 
of  the  propriety  of  ordering  the  old  horse  and  car  for  that 
very  evening.  The  keeper  wept  over  our  defection,  the  beaters 
lamented  our  departure.  Why  should  we  not  stay  ?  we  did  not 
interfere  with  their  sport.  Nay,  imless  the  keeper's  near 
approach  to  shooting  Jemmy's  father  might  be  looked  upon  as 
an  injury,  we  were  entirely  profit.  Nor  was  anything  that  we 
could  complain  of  done  under  our  noses.  We  were  cordially 
welcomed;  we  were  visited  by  neighbours  desirous  of  paying 
their  respects  to  "the  gintlemen  at  the  Box";  we  were  encou- 
raged by  friendly  statements  that  we  might  walk  the  country 
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from  end  to  end,  and  none  would  lay  a  hand  on  us.  We  were 
well  fed — at  good  paying  prices ;  our  guns  were  safe  on  the 
shelf.  All  that  could  be  done  for  us  was  done ;  even  our  very 
birds  were  shot  for  us. 

We  found  out  one  or  two  things,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  all  wo 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  away.  A  good  landlord,  we  dis- 
covered, is  one  who  never  asks  for  rent  if  he  thinks  his  tenants 
haven*t  got  it ;  and  there  are  two  in  Mayo.  It  was,  confessedly, 
hardly  worth  while  shooting  these  landlords.  We  also  learned 
that  it  is  not  in  every  case  eviction  of  tenants  that  causes  land- 
lord hatred,  or  rather,  to  be  more  accurate,  that  appeared  to  be 
the  idea  of  some  of  the  people  we  met.  For  one  case  of  landlord 
murder  there  was  emphatically  stated  to  be  a  cause  far  deeper 
than  mere  eviction.  However  that  may  be,  the  people  of  Mayo 
are  certainly  to  be  pitied.  The  land  seems  made  up  of  stone 
and  bog.  There  is  something  grimly  humorous  about  their 
cultivation :  the  enormous  collections  of  stones  in  their  minute 
potato  patches  would  build  them  enclosure  walls  twelve  feet 
high  and  four  or  five  feet  thick.  How  on  earth  they  live  at  all 
is  a  mystery  unfathomable;  there  certainly  would  not  be  a 
living  being  in  Mayo  if  the  English  harvest  furnished  no 
means  of  earning  wages.  To  one  old  fellow  who  used  to  come 
oat  with  us  at  times,  a  pike  was  a  godsend.  On  one  occasion 
he  moaned  for  an  hour  over  the  loss  of  a  crow,  which  had  been 
shot  and  given  him  and  left  behind.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  cultivators  in  India  of  whom  it  is  said,  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  them  well,  that,  except  at  harvest  time,  they  never  get 
anything  like  enough  to  eat ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  man 
ask  for  the  guts  of  an  antelope,  shows  that  they  are  not  over 
dainty ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  many  Irishmen  whose 
fare  is  just  as  scanty.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  there 
are  no  beggars  in  a  district  famous  for  them ;  so  that,  no  doubt, 
the  rents  are  in  the  country,  and  semi-starvation  has  probably 
ceased  for  awhile. 

The  old  grey  horse,  indeed,  seemed  either  on  strike,  like  his 
betters,  or  semi-starved;  for  he  played  his  old  tricks  as  we 
drove  to  the  railway-station.  However,  he  did  not  make  us 
miss  our  train ;  so  begging  a  good  meal  for  him,  for  once,  we 
gave  him  our  blessing. 

A  free  fight  was  just  started  on  the  station  platform  as  we 
steamed  away;  but  there  was  no  further  sign  of  liveliness 
during  the  night  journey,  if  exception  be  made  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  whistling,  and  furious  expostulation  on  the  part  of 
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people  who  wanted  to  get  out  at  a  junction  where  everybody 
seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep.  There  was,  indeed,  an  individual 
in  the  next  compartment  who  knew  one  tune,  and  whistled  it 
more  and  more  plaintively  at  each  station,  accompanied  by 
hideous  snoring  by  three  out  of  four  of  our  party,  none  of 
whom,  however,  slept  one  single  wink,  of  course ;  and  there  was 
occasionally  an  attempt  to  fill  our  carriage  yet  fuller,  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  slight  movement  eastward.  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  got  to  Dublin  satisfactorily,  crossed  the  Channel  without  a 
qualm,  and  went  to  our  respective  domiciles,  feeling  that  we  were 
not  likely  to  meet  again  on  a  Mayo  bog  until  those  Enfield  rifles 
had  been  collected  by  Government. 
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Bt  Frances  Bellasis. 


Free  from  the  trammelfl  of  conventionality,  unfettered  by  any 
restraint  as  to  time,  undisturbed  by  any  doubts  as  to  what  we 
shall  wear,  will  they  be  "  at  home  ? "  we  started,  a  cheerful 
party  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  make  a  morning  call 
on  our  neighbours,  the  Todahs.  Their  habitation  being  only 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  it  was  but  a  morning's  ride,  and 
fair  smiled  all  around  as  we^left  behind  us  Ootacamund,  the 
central  town  of  the  English  colony  that  occupies  the  higher 
slopes  of  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  the  pretty  lake  on  which  it 
stands.  Soon  we  were  traversing  some  of  the  loveliest  pastoral 
scenery  to  be  seen  anywhere.  First,  green  glades  clothed  with 
short  grass,  watered  by  clear,  rippling  streams,  and  studded 
with  wide-spreading  trees,  some  single,  some  in  groups ;  then 
we  emerge  on  to  a  level  sward,  permitting  a  canter.  The  sun 
throws  sharply  defined  shadows  in  the  glades,  and  shines  not 
too  fiercely  on  the  open,  for  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture. 
These  hills  attract,  from  their  position,  the  monsoons  both  ' 
from  the  east  and  west,  so  that  the  interval  of  dry  weather 
during  the  year  is  very  short,  and  the  heat  never  extreme.  While 
on  the  turf  there  was  no  track,  but  now  we  follow  a  bridle-path 
on  the  side  of  a  ravine ;  below  us,  among  thick  brushwood,  we 
hear  the  rushing  of  a  stream,  and  our  grooms  whisper,  "We 
will  go  on  quickly  here,"  for  such  ravines  are  usually  the  abode 
of  a  cheetah,  and  we  are  not  prepared  for  "  shikar."  Always 
ascending,  we  look  back,  and  see  on  some  of  the  slopes  the  rich 
red  blossom  of  the  rhododendron,  which  is  indigenous  here. 
The  flowers  grow  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  on  the  young  shoots ; 
and  on  looking  from  below  we  see  only  the  rather  rugged  stem 
and  the  somewhat  crooked  branches,  but  from  above  we  realise 
the  beauty  of  a  grove  of  rhododendron.  Emerging  rather  sud- 
denly from  under  some  large  trees,  we  see  before  us  undulating 
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pastures,  divided  here  and  there  by  low  stone  walls.  Trees  are 
few  and  generally  in  clumps.  The  air  is  colder,  for  we  are  on 
the  top  of  the  Neilgherries,  where  mist  and  light  rains  obscure 
the  noon-day  sun,  and  where  all  seems  steeped  in  primeyal 
tranquillity.  "  No  sound  of  the  church-going  bell "  has  ever 
penetrated  here.  All  this  wealth  of  beauty  and  fertility  lies 
unknown,  rarely  visited,  and  monopolised  innocently  by  our 
friends,  who  do  not  expect  us.  Their  neighbourhood  is  made  known 
by  the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  the  most  frightful  buffaloes  ever 
beheld,  of  a  dark  slate  colour,  with  legs  massive,  short,  and 
knotted,  frowning  brows,  and  short  horns,  slightly  cxurved.  They 
approached  us,  gathering  into  a  phalanx,  about  fifty  in 
number,  and  stamping,  were  ready  to  charge,  when  a  shrill  cry  • 
from  a  lightly-clad  young  herdsman,  who  hovered  around  them 
and  near  to  us,  checked  them.  More  cries,  shriller  vocifera- 
tions, a  brandishing  of  a  long  stick,  were  sufficient  to  disperse,  in 
shame-faced  submission,  this  fierce  band,  which,  uncontrolled, 
would  have  been  our  destruction,  as  they  always  attack  a  white 
face.  We  had  been  prepared  for  something  of  the  sort,  but  for 
nothing  so  singular  as  to  be  dramatic. 

The  herdsman  politely  indicated  the  direction  of  his  village, 
for  he  guessed  our  errand ;  and  hastening  on,  we  soon  reached  a 
cluster  of  huts,  where  dwelt  a  community  of  those  singular  and 
interesting  people,  the  Todabs.  There  were  more  than  one 
hundred  of  them,  and  we  found  about  twelve  huts,  each  well 
and  permanently  built,  in  a  bee-hive  form,  of  stone  and  sods  ;  a 
small  opening  on  one  side  formed  the  entrance.  They  stood  at 
distances  of  about  twenty  feet  from  each  other,  the  spaces 
between  being  of  the  cleanest,  sweetest,  shortest  turf  I  ever 
saw.  Indeed,  all  around  gave  the  impression  of  cleanliness  and 
order. 

Forth  stepped  to  meet  us,  gravely  and  with  dignity,  a  man, 
the  very  type  of  what  one  may  suppose  man  to  have  been  from 
the  beginning.  Tall,  dark,  with  thick  curling  hair,  his  form 
and  air  were  commanding,  yet  he  had  a  simple  grace  that 
softened  any  appearance  of  self-assertion.  His  features  wei« 
straight,  his  eyes  dark  and  steady,  but  wanting  in  fire.  With  him 
was  a  woman,  his  fit  mate.  Slender  and  tall,  her  hair  was  long 
and  straight,  and  black.  Outside  one  of  the  huts  squatted  an 
ancient  crone ;  her  hair  was  thick,  and  white  as  a  snow-drift, 
her  face  dark  and  wrinkled.  Other  men  and  some  lads  appeared 
here  and  there,  but  we  saw  only  one  woman.  I  could  not  see 
the  slightest  resemblance  in  these  people  to  any  other  tribe  in 
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any  other  part  of  India.  They  seem  completely  isolated.  They 
have  no  written  language ;  their  spoken  language  is  different  to 
that  of  all  around  them.  We  were  shown  an  [inclosure  formed 
by  a  low  thick  wall,  built  of  large  stones,  which  served  as  a 
herding-plaee  at  night  for  the  buffaloes*  It  was  circular,  and  on 
one  side  was  an  opening,  closed  at  night.  But  I  could  not  see 
what  protection  this  wall  afforded  against  a  tiger,  the  only 
assailant  to  be  feared.  Though  rare,  tigers  are  not  unknown 
on  these  highlands.  One  had  just  visited  the  Observa- 
tory on  Dodabet,  and  this  village  was  quite  within  his 
range.  We  were  afterwards  told  that  in  this  inclosure  are 
exposed  female  infants  when  it  is  deemed  by  the  elders,  or  rulers, 
that  the  community  must  not  be  permitted  to  increase.  The 
trampling  of  these  brutes,  on  entering  the  inclosm-e,  would, 
of  course,  at  once  annihilate  the  tender  life.  This  is 
dreadful,  and  seemed  incredible  in  such  a  gentle  commu- 
nity, but  stern  submission  to  unquestioned  authority  seems  to 
be  an  all-powerful  influence  in  this  case.  These  people  conse- 
quently diminish  in  number.  We  were  told  that  then  there 
were  altogether  about  three  hundred  of  them,  in  two  communi- 
ties, the  one  which  we  visited  and  one  further  north.  The 
pasturage  required  for  these  herds  necessitates  this  division,  and 
by  steadily  discoturaging  increase  in  their  own  numbers,  there  is 
room  for  all.  But  what  is  this  dread  of  extended  possessions  ? 
Where  is  ambition,  the  love  of  power  ?  Has  no  young  Todah 
ever  nourished  a  love  of  adventure,  or  been  fired  with  the  rest- 
less energy  which  urges  such  as  he  to  seek  other  scenes,  and 
more  stirring  associations  than  those  afforded  by  a  pastoral 
home?  Like  young  Nerval,  has  he  not  "  heard  of  battles,  and 
longed  to  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord  "  ?  It  seems  not ; 
but  here  is  good  material  for  soldiers.  The  military  elements  of 
obedience,  discipline,  and  co-operation,  are  strong.  The  will  that 
governs  these  fierce  herds  would  lead  them  to  victory.  The 
well-governed  temper  that  submits  to  their  depressing  social 
rules  would  ensure  order  in  camp.  But  no  service  nor  duty 
claims  them.  Isolated,  perishing,  they  vegetate  in  solitary  self- 
respect — ^without  history  or  tradition,  without  arms — also  with- 
out reproach  or  taint ;  they  are  an  anomaly,  a  study.  Here  is 
fallow-ground  for  the  missionary.  They  are  not  heathen ;  no 
idol  or  image  defaces  the  pure  repose  of  their  glades  and  groves. 
But  not  to  them  has  been  breathed,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
Great  Message  sent  to  all. 
They  rarely  communicate  with  their  neighbours,  merely  some- 
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times  visiting  a  bazar  to  barter  the  skins  and  horns  of  their 
buffaloes,  in  exchange  for  the  coarse  woven  material  required  for 
their  own  clothing,  some  grain,  or  cooking-utensils  or  tools. 
They  live  chiefly  on  milk  and  unleavened  bread,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, on  occasions  eating  the  flesh  of  the  buffaloes,  but  not  as 
a  rule. 

Chance  led  to  their  discovery  in  about  1835.  Some  English 
oflScers  losing  their  way  out  bison-shooting,  found  themselves 
suddenly  vis-h-vis  to  a  troop  of  buffaloes,  from  which  they  were 
protected  by  a  herdsman,  who  led  them  to  his  village,  where 
they  found  rest  and  hospitality.  They  took  back  with  them  to 
Ootacamund  the  story  of  their  discovery,  but  years  elapsed 
before  much  attention  was  given  to  these  strange  people ;  and 
then  they  were  found,  calm,  stationary,  as  apparently  they  have 
been  for  countless  ages.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  have  wandered  here  from  any  disturbed  or  vanquished 
nation,  nor  to  suppose  that  they  will  ever  move  elsewhere. 
Deep-rooted  as  their  own  primeval  trees,  they  stand  secluded, 
and  will  disappear  in  silent  decay.  They  do  not  care  for  money, 
and  seemed  pleased  to  be  visited  merely  for  themselves,  and  I 
could  not  wish  them  different  on  that  score.  We  took  a  last 
look  at  them,  their  homes,  their  herds.  On  leaving,  two  of  the 
lads  escorted  us  as  far  as  to  where  the  descent  commenced,  as 
if  to  say :  "  We  reign  here.  To  the  confines  of  our  rule  we 
escort  you,  as  prince  escorts  prince.  Now,  farewell !  We  know 
not  and  care  not  whence  you  came  nor  whither  you  go."  So 
seemed  to  me  to  speak  their  steadfast  ways.  Their  words  no 
one  tried  to  comprehend. 

We  varied  our  ride  home  by  a  little  detour  to  prolong  the 
pleasure  of  one  of  the  many  pleasant  days  passed  on  these  hills. 
We  saw  the  shadows  lengthen,  the  mists  creep  up  the  valleys 
and  settle  on  the  hill-tops,  and  we  gathered  round  our  wood-fire 
to  talk  over  our  morning's  experience. 
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From  the  Russian  of  Koorapatkin,  General  on  the  Staj^  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Army;  translated  by  Major  Walter  E. 
GowAN,  H.M.'s  Indian  Army. 


Algeria,  in  a  topographical  sense,  is  divided,  north  and  south, 
into  four  regions,  widely  differing  in  their  respective  characters : 
(1)  the  littoral,  (2)  the  mountainous,  (3)  the  Steppe  (the  high 
plateau  of  the  Lesser  Sahara),  and  (4)  the  Greater  Sahara  (belt 
of  oases). 

The  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French  was  begun  in  the  year 
1830,  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress  and  post  of  Algiers.  After 
this,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1850;  they  gradually 
occupied  the  most  important  points,  at  first  on  the  littoral,  and 
then  in  the  mountain  region.  After  1850,  they  entered  upon 
steppe  campaigns.  In  1844  they  took  possession  of  the  town 
of  Biskra,  and  in  1852  of  the  town  of  Laghouat.  These  two 
towns  at  present  comprise  the  extreme  points  occupied  by  the 
French  forces  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Greater  Sahara, 
».e.  in  the  region  of  the  oases. 

Although  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  in  respect  of  its  present 
boundaries,  was  accomplished  by  the  close  of  the  year  1860 
risings  of  the  native  population,  several  times  repeated,  obliged 
the  French  to  undertake  numerous  mountain  and  steppe 
expeditions  right  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  when  the 
last  very  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Arabs  and  Kabyls  was 
suppressed. 

In  the  mountain  expeditions  the  French  employed,  and  even  now 

•  A  Chapter  in  a  work  on  Algeria,  which  is  of  special  interest  at  this  present 
time. — Trans. 

This  article  has  been  written  by  me  according  to  information  received 
from  the  Chief  of  the  "  Bureau  des  Arabes  "  (Historical  Section),  in  the  town 
of  Medea,  and  also  from  particulars  elicited  in  the  town  of  Laghouat,  from  the 
of&cer  superintending  the  transport,  and  from  his  personal  observation  at  the 
transport  station  at  Tanuza,  thirty  versts  (twenty  miles)  from  Laghouat.  I 
could  find  no  sort  of  printed  investigations  on  this  question. — Axtthor. 
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employ,  mule  transport.  This  transport  is  excellently  main- 
tained, and  for  mountain  warfare  could  not,  according  to 
universal  opinion,  be  replaced  by  a  better.  But  once  having 
entered  the  steppe  country,  the  French  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  substitute,  as  the  chief  means  of  transport, 
camel  carriage.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  either  mule  or  horse  transport,  are 
regulated  by  the  following  circumstances : — 

(a.)  The  absence  in  the  steppe,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  of  green  fodder  for  horses  and  mules. 

(6.)  The  necessity  of  carrying,  at  all  times,  oats  for  the  horses 
and  mules. 

(c.)  The  scarcity  of  water. 

Under  such  circumstances,  camel  transport  only  is  possible, 
since  camels — 

(1.)  Find  food  for  themselves  on  the  steppe  all  the  year  round. 

(2.)  Their  strength  is  utilised  to  the  full,  because  they  have  not 
to  carry  stores  of  fodder  or  of  water. 

(8.)  They  are  capable  of  enduring  for  several  days  insufiSciency 
of  water. 

(4.)  Each  cDmel  carries  a  larger  load  than  either  a  horse  or  a 
mule. 

(5.)  When  the  several  means  of  transport  are  required,  it  is 
easier  to  collect  camels  than  either  horses  or  mules.* 

With  camel  transport  the  French  have  occupied  the  steppe 
region,  and  a  portion  of  the  belt  of  oases,  and  with  the  same 
means  they  now  preserve  them  from  internal  disorder  and 
exterior  attacks. 

After  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  the  French  have  of  late 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  permanent 
camel-train,  which  shall  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Treasury, 
as  is  also  the  mule-train. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  kind  of  transport,  as  compared  with  one  formed  in  the 
very  minute  of  its  urgency  either  by  hiring  or  by  forced  requisi- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  system  of  defence 
of  the  steppe  country,  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
French. 

In  a  political  sense,  Algeria  is  divided,  from  east  to  west,  into 
three  provinces — Constantine,  Algiers,  and  Oran.    Each  of  these 

*  The  advantages  derived  in  the  steppe  from  the  use  of  camel  transport,  are 
the  same  for  the  French  in  Algeria,  as  for  us  in  Turkistan.— Autbob. 
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comprises,  topographically,  the  four  aboye-mentioned  regions. 
The  towns  of  Biskra,  Laghouat,  and  Ger3ryille,  are  the  most 
southern  points  in  these  provinces  occupied  by  the  French 
troops.  At  each  of  these  points,  which  are  separate  from  the 
garrisons,  there  are  movable  columns  for  the  defence  of  the 
forts.  The  principal  importance  of  these  lies  in  their  crushing 
insurrections  amongst  the  Arab  nomads.  The  movable  column 
stationed  at  the  town  of  Laghouat  consists  of  eight  companies 
of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  hussars,  and  two  mountain  guns,  and 
to  it  is  attached  a  permanent  train  of  800  camels.  Situated  as 
this  train  is  at  present,  thirty  versts  (twenty  miles)  from 
Laghouat,  in  the  north-west  boundary  of  Tanuza,  the  movable 
column  can  start  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  a  rising  on  the  steppe. 

Taking  the  town  of  Laghouat  as  a  centre,  the  movable  column 
of  this  town,  aided  by  neighbouring  columns,  could  operate 
within  a  radius  of  from  150  to  300  versts  (100  to  200  miles). 
The  putting  down  of  an  entente  would  be  carried  out  by  dis- 
persing the  armed  portion  of  the  population  (irregular  horsemen), 
or  by  seizing  the  families  and  property  of  the  rebels.  If  the 
execution  of  the  first  essential  is  easy  only  in  case  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Arabs  to  seek  an  engagement,  under  other  circum- 
stances it  is  almost  impracticable  to  seize  property,  because  of 
the  distances  which  have  to  be  traversed,  and  it  is  only  possible 
to  do  so  with  very  rapid  movements.  Of  the  three  movable 
columns  stationed  in  the  steppe  region  of  Algeria,  only  that  one 
which  is  at  Laghouat  can  fulfil  the  requirements  of  rapid  march- 
ing. The  others  must,  before  setting  out,  organise  their  camel- 
train  by  indenting  for  camels  from  the  neighbouring  population. 
The  first  disadvantage  of  such  a  system,  as  compared  with  per- 
manent transport,  is  comprised  in  the  loss  of  from  three  to  ten 
days'  time,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion, and  the  quantity  of  camels  required.  During  the  time 
thus  lost,  a  movable  column  with  permanent  transport  would 
have  marched  from  150  to  250  versts  (100  to  166f  miles).  The 
other  disadvantages  of  temporary  transport  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  The  number  of  camels  voluntarily  hired  out  is  always 
insufficient,  hence  they  have  to  be  seized.  And  notwithstanding 
that  daily  pay  may  be  given  for  the  camels  so  taken,  at  a  price 
that  may  be  settled  on  by  agreement,  the  method  adopted  cannot 
but  irritate  the  population. 

(2.)  Besides  camels,  camel-drivers  have  also  to  be  pressed 
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into  the  service.  Taken  against  their  will,  these  people,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  desert.  As  a  protection  to  the  transport  train 
against  attacks,  such  camel-drivers  are  not  merely  useless, 
but  are  a  positive  hindrance,  since  their  going  over  to  the  enemy 
may  always  be  expected. 

(8.)  The  requisitioning  for  camels  presses  with  the  greatest 
weight  on  the  nearest  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  are  often  the  most 
faithful  to  the  French. 

(4.)  The  people,  in  the  case  of  forcible  seizure,  endeavour  to 
provide  the  worst  camels,  so  that  a  temporary  transport  train 
comprises  animals  of  various  strength  and  quaUty.  Thus  pre- 
sents itself  the  almost  insuperable  difiElculty  of  arranging  the 
loads  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  separate  animal. 

(5.)  In  a  temporary  transport  train  the  loss  through  casualties 
is  always  very  considerable. 

(6.)  The  cost  of  camels,  and  the  daily  hire  of  them,  gradually 
increases.  Thus,  the  cost  of  a  camel  between  the  years  1850 
and  1874,  varied  from  100  to  260  francs  (£4  to  £10),  and  the 
daily  hire  for  the  same  period  fluctuated  from  1 J  to  8  francs. 

(7.)  Taking  the  daily  hire  of  a  camel  at  8  francs,  and  its  cost 
at  250,  in  an  expedition  of  three  months  the  amount  expended 
on  each  animal  would  be  equal  to  its  cost.* 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  shortcomings  attending  a 
temporary  transport  system,  the  French  required  a  long  series 
of  trials  and  failures  before  they  decided  to  have  a  permanent 
camel-train  organised  on  the  very  solid  basis  which  has  been 
given  to  the  train  at  the  town  of  Laghouat. 

I  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  trace  the  route 
by  which  they  arrived  at  this  organisation. 

The  first  attempt  at  establishing  a  permanent  camel-train  was 
made  in  1858,  after  ten  years  of  expeditions  with  temporary 
transport.  In  this  year  Major  Du  Barail  t  (afterwards  War 
Minister  and  Commander  of  the  8th  Army  Corps),  was  appointed 
Commandant  of  the  Laghouat  Circle.  Having  suppressed  a 
rising  of  several  Arab  tribes  who  had  rebelled  in  the  Laghouat 
Circle,  Major  Du  Barail  took  from  the  rebels,  as  a  war  indemnity, 
500  camels,  valued  at  100  francs  (£4)  each.  For  each  of  these 
camels  was  purchased  an  Arab  pack-saddle,  with  a  seat  for  one 
man,  two  woollen  bags,  and  a  leathern  water-bottle  (made  of 

*  These  Bhortcominga  apply  equally  to  our  temporary  cikmel-transport  eystem 
in  Turkistan. — ^Authob. 

t  I  am  not  sure  about  the  correct  rendering  of  these  names,  as  the  letters 
comprising  them  are  taken  from  the  Russian. — Toans. 
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goat-skins).  This  expenditure  was  met  out  of  extra  Budget  funds. 
These  camels  were  first  of  all  intended  for  the  rapid  transport 
of  two  companies  of  Zouaves  and  two  companies  of  Turcos  ;  but 
after  insignificant  attempts  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and  they 
constituted  the  ordinary  transport  service  of  the  troops.  The 
Arabs  were  obliged  to  furnish  one  camel-driver  for  every  five 
camels  and  to  pay  these  men.  This  measure  did  not  prove  to 
be  a  practical  one,  since  the  drivers  thus  obtained  deserted  on 
the  first  opportunity.  An  expedition,  with  this  system  in  force, 
was  made  in  1858.  On  return  from  the  expedition,  the  camels 
had  served  the  purposes  of  the  Intendance  without  cost,  although 
no  margin  was  left  for  the  removal  of  kit.  The  following  year 
the  personnel  of  the  transport-train  was  composed  of  fifty  horse- 
men belonging  to  one  of  the  Arab  tribes.  This  tribe,  distin- 
guished for  its  loyalty  to  the  French,  had  already  taken  part 
with  them  in  expeditions,  joining  detachments  as  a  sort  of 
irregular  cavalry.  These  horsemen  were  told  off  to  guard  the 
camel-train.  As  a  reward,  they  were  released  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  after  a  ten  days'  march  received  a  certain  sum  of 
money. 

Several  new  contributions  (razzia)  exacted  from  rebel  tribes 
were  devoted  to  filling-up  the  places  of  lost  camels,  but  this 
source  of  snpply  was  insufficient,  and  no  money  grant  was 
assigned  for  camel-transport.  For  the  first  time,  then,  the 
thought  occurred  of  hiring  out  the  camels  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Intendance,  and  to  the  trade,  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  that  paid  to  the  Arabs  for  the  hire  of  their  camels. 

In  1854,  the  camel-train  made  two  expeditions.  From  the 
reports  of  the  conunander.  Major  Du  Barail,  it  appears  that 
with  his  detachment  there  were  850  camels,  and  that  these 
carried  44  days'  provisions.  According  to  the  same  officer's 
report,  these  expeditions  lasted  55  days.  Each  camel-driver 
was  paid  60  centimes  (5d.)  per  diem,  and  their  elders  (or  bach- 
amors)  received  75  centimes  (7id.).  The  sum  thus  paid  in 
wages  amounted  to  2,218  francs  (under  £90).  Besides  this,  the 
loss  incurred  from  two  casualties  amounted  to  200  francs  (£8), 
and  500  francs  (JE20)  were  expended  in  repairs  to  kit.  The 
total  expenditure  thus  amounted  to  3,000  francs  (£120).  If  a 
similar  service  had  been  performed  with  camels  taken  on  requi- 
sition and  hired  at  the  rate  of  1^  francs  (Is.  8d.)  each  per  diem, 
the  sum  chargeable  to  the  Government  would  have  amounted 
to  28,875  francs  (£1,155),  irrespective  of  compensation  for  the 
many  camels  that  would  have  perished  during  the  campaign, 
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since  the  Arabs  will  not  give  anything  like  of  their  best  when 
their  animals  are  taken  on  requisition. 

In  1855.  Major  Margerite  (killed  at  Sedan  when  command- 
ing a  division)  replaced  Major  Da  Barail.  The  camel-drivers  in 
his  time  were  composed,  as  at  first,  of  Arabs  furnished  by  tribes 
that  gave  personal  security.  As  an  experiment,  Major  Marge- 
rite  attached  to  the  string  of  camels  a  flock  of  sheep  exacted  as 
a  contribution.  The  profits  derived  from  this  flock  went  to 
maintain  the  camel-train.  This  measure,  however,  did  not 
succeed.  At  Hie  very  outset,  the  camels  of  the  State  train  had 
to  be  paid  for  during  tilie  period  of  the  military  operations. 
During  the  seven  months'  uninterrupted  expeditions  and  the  five 
months'  especially  severe  winter,  the  camels  of  this  train  were 
lost  in  large  numbers.  In  1858,  notwithstanding  the  payment 
received  during  the  expedition,  a  portion  of  the  camels  had  to 
be  sold  in  order  to  liquidate  the  wages  due  to  the  camel-drivers, 
as  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  purpose  was  insufficient  (?). 

In  1859,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  50  men  of  the  1st 
Begiment  of  Turcos*  were  taken  as  camel-drivers.  This  measure 
proved  to  be  a  little  late,  as  out  of  the  camels  composing  the 
train,  there  remained  only  226.  In  1861,  there  were  only  40 
male  camels,  87  female,  and  72  young  ones. 

In  1864,  there  broke  out  in  the  steppe  region  of  Algeria  a 
formidable  insurrection.  In  Algiers,  deliberations  began-  to  be 
held  regarding  the  organisation  of  the  camel-train,  but  Colonel 
Margerite,  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  these  deliberations, 
took  from  the  rebels  806  camels,  as  a  contribution  to  pay  for  war 
expenses,  and  500  camels  were  purchased  for  150  francs  (£6) 
a-piece.  The  administrative  authorities  approved  these  measures, 
but  took  the  control  of  the  transport  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
military  commander,  in  the  person  of  the  C!ommandant  of  the 
Laghouat  Circle,  and  made  it  over  to  the  Intendance. 

At  this  time.  Colonel  Soonis  replaced  Colonel  Margerite  in 
the  post  of  Commandant  of  the  Circle.  The  transfer  of  the 
control  of  the  transport  to  an  Intendance  official  was  the  -cause 
of  constant  disputes  between  Colonel  Soonis  and  that  official. 
Mutual  complaints  began  to  pom:  without  ceasing  into  the  town 
of  Algiers.  On  examination  of  them,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Circle  was  held  to  be  in  the  right,  and  to  him  was  again 
entrusted  the  control  of  the  transport.  But,  by  this  time,  the 
train  had  ceased  to  exist.      During  the  various  expeditions  in 

•  Begiments  of  Turcos,  as  of  Spahia,  are  reoraited  by  the  lowest  grade  of 
Frenchmen  from  natives  who  voluntarily  enlist. — ^Axtthob. 
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the  year  1864-65,  the  loss  in  camels  amonnted  to  859 ;  868  of 
these  were  hired  animals.  On  the  Ist  of  May  1866,  the  number 
of  camels  in  the  transport-train  only  amonnted  to  227,  so  that 
the  train  had  not  merely  ceased  to  exist,  but  141  animals  had  to 
be  restored  to  their  owners. 

Notwithstanding  these  failures,  the  French  were  wedded  to  the 
conviction  as  to  the  utility  of  a  State  system  of  transport.  This 
conviction  was  especially  held  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
accounts.  Thus,  for  example,  one  expedition  alone,  lasting  fifty 
days,  during  which  the  payment  for  each  camel  amounted  to 
3  francs  (2s.  6d.)  per  diem,  required  an  outlay  almost  equal  to 
the  cost  of  each  camel. 

In  1866,  Colonel  Soonis  made  a  requisition  of  1,397  camels. 
Although  it  was  proposed  to  restore  these  animals  to  their 
owners,  he  kept  1,176  of  them  as  a  security  for  the  payment  by 
the  Arabs  of  a  daily  contribution  to  the  war  expenses. 

Subsequently  these  camels  became  the  property  of  the  State, 
since  the  money,  amounting  to  a  sum  of  122,400  firancs  (£4,896), 
was  not  paid.  For  the  charge  of  these  camels,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  commandant  of  the  district  as  pre- 
sident, the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  and  an  official  who 
superintended  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  as  treasurer. 

Ck>lonel  Soonis  replaced  the  Arab  pack-saddle  by  a  newly- 
invented  French  one,  with  two  wooden  hooks,  having  for  their 
object  the  securing  of  barrels  containing  water.  Saddles  on  this 
pattern  cost  83  francs  (a1x)ut  27s.)  a-piece,  and  600  of  them 
were  made,  but  after  a  short  trial  they  had  to  be  acknowledged 
as  impracticable,  and  the  Arab  saddle  was  again  brought 
into   use.      This   unsuccesful  experiment  cost  20,000    francs 

(jeeoo). 

To  the  camel-train  were  attached  twenty-six  Turco  camel- 
drivers,  and  of  each  of  these  had  four  hired  Arabs  as  assistants. 
These  were  paid  1  franc  (lOd.)  each  per  diem,  and  for  this  wage 
there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers,  The  whole  train  was  placed 
nnder  the  direct  orders  of  one  native  officer,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  the  ''  Bureau  des  Arabes." 

Subsequently,  the  following  was  arranged  as  the  normal  organ- 
isation of  the  camel-train  : — 

(1.)  The  permanent  camel-train,  comprising  2,000  camels,  to 
be  the  property  of  the  State. 

(2.)  The  personnel  of  the  train,  consisting  of  (a)  the  Chief  of 
the  "  Bureau  des  Arabes  "  ;  (6)  a  native  officer  of  Spahis,  as  the 
direct  head  of  the  train ;  (c)  two  under-officers  of  Spahis,  aa  his 
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assistants ;  (d)  20  Spahis,  each  of  whom  to  have  under  him  6 
Turco  camel-drivers,  and  a  section  of  100  camels ;  (e)  100  Tnrcos 
as  camel-drivers,  each  of  whom  to  have  under  him  4  assistant 
camel-drivers,  hired  from  amongst  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  Turcos  and  Spahis,  each  Turco  to  look  after  20  camels; 
(/)  400  assistant  camel-drivers. 

Thus  every  camel-driver,  including  the  Turcos  as  such,  was 
to  have  charge  of  four  camels. 

(8.)  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  administration,  the 
following  were  the  sources  of  gain  to  be  derived  from  the  train : 
(a)  The  sale  of  the  skins  of  dead  camels,  of  weakly  animals, 
and  of  camels'  hair ;  (b)  the  sums  derived  in  times  of  peace  from 
the  hiring  out  of  the  camels  to  the  Intendance  and  to  the  troops, 
as  well  as  to  private  persons  and  traders ;  and  (c)  the  increase 
to  the  number  of  the  animals  by  breeding. 

Let  us  now  see  how  much  the  actual  camel-train  at  the  town 
of  Laghouat  differred  in  dimensions  from  what  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  to  what  an  extent  the  above  ideal  organisation  gave 
place  to  the  actual  one. 

We  will  begin  with  the  personnel. 

(I.)  The  Commandant  of  the  Laghouat  Circle  was  considered 
ihe  chief  head  of  the  train.  Whilst  ruling  over  the  local  popu- 
lation with  very  wide  powers,  he,  in  time  of  peace,  had  no  direct 
relations  with  the  troops,  and  only  in  case  of  a  rising  could  he 
assume  complete  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Circle  and  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movable  column.  As  regards  the 
train,  it  was  he  who  gave  permission  for  the  camels  to  be  used 
for  private  purposes,  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the  repair 
of  kit,  and  who  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the 
camels. 

(2.)  That  his  subaltern  oflBicer  of  Spahis  was  the  person  who 
directly  administered  the  train,  and  who  was  answerable  for  its 
condition.  This  oflScer  had  made  with  the  French  troops  more 
than  thirty  expeditions,  during  which,  beginning  as  a  simple 
camel-driver,  he  attained  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  train,  earned 
the  recognition  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  war  medal  for 
his  services.  Possessed  of  great  experience,  he  was  completely 
illiterate,  and  could  not  sign  his  name  either  in  French  or  in 
Arabic.  He  lived  with  his  family  in  two  tents  pitched  near  the 
camel-train,  with  which  he  moved  from  place  to  place.  Under 
his  orders  were  twelve  Spahis  and  forty-eight  Turcos,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  above.  The  ordinary  oflScer's  pay  which  he 
received  as  a  sub-lieutenant  of  Spahis,  was  as  follows : — 
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f.        c.  £     8.      d. 

Yearly  pay  ....     2,086  70  81  10    0 

Table  money      •        •        .        •        802  95  12    2    6 

Bation  money*  .        .        .        .        821  20  12  17    6 

Total   ....     2,660  85        106  10    0 

Besides  this,  he  received  forage  for  two  horses,  viz.  for  each 
five  kOogrammesf  of  oats  and  fonr  kilogrammes  of  straw.]: 

(8.)  Then  there  was  a  French  lieutenant  with  the  rank  of 
Director  of  the  Transport.  Though  nominally  the  superior  of 
the  preceding  native  officer,  he  was  far^from  possessing  the  same 
influence  over  the  condition  of  the  train.  He  lived  at  Laghouat 
and  visited  the  camel-train  twice  a  month,  and  reported  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Circle  on  its  state.  He  was  therefore  a 
sort  of  medium  between  the  illiterate  native  officer  and  his 
chief.  He  directed  the  whole  of  the  office  work  and  drew  up 
the  yearly  budget  of  the  train.  To  his  ordinary  officer's  pay, 
noted  above,  was  added  600  francs  (£24)  a  year,  as  an  extra 
allowance,  and  400  francs  (£16)  for  his  duty  as  treasurer. 

(4.)  Twelve  Spahis,  whose  principal  duty  it  was  to  take  care 
of  the  camels  when  out  grazing,  on  the  march,  and  in  quarters. 
They  were  attached  to  the  train  from  the  squadron  of  Spahis 
stationed  at  Laghouat,  and  were  changeable  at  the  wish  of  the 
commander  of  the  squadron.  These  Spahis  had  received  some, 
though  a  very  limited,  military  training.  Whilst  serving  with 
the  train,  they  were  held  to  bo  on  command,  and  therefore  they 
wore  their  uniform  and  accoutrements,  retained  their  chassepot, 
Bword,  and  received  full  pay.  Each  of  them  had  under  him 
four  Turco  camel-drivers,  and  was  held  answerable  for  the  good 
condition  of  the  camels  in  charge  of  his  subordinates. 

The  transport-train  was  divided  into  twelve  sections,  corre- 
sponding with  the  number  of  the  Spahis.  In  each  section  there 
were  from  sixty  to  seventy  camels,  which  were  allotted  to  four 
Turcos.  On  the  march,  each  Spahi  took  charge  of  his  own 
section. 

*  Bation  money  is  a  special  addition  to  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  Algerian 
azmy.  Irrespective  of  their  rank,  such  officers  are  entitled  to  receive,  both  in 
quarters  and  on  the  march,  several  complete  soldier's  rations,  consisting  of 
bread,  meat,  vegetables,  coffee,  &c.  Officers  of  cavalry,  up  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  inclusive,  receive  two  such  rations,  majors  three,  colonels  and  lieute- 
nant-colonels four.  In  peace  time,  in  lieu  of  rations  (when  they  are  dear),  they 
get  the  value  in  money. — Authob. 

t  1  kilogramme=2-2046  pounds  avoirdupois.— Tbans. 

;  Hay  being  scarce,  horses  in  Algeria  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  straw. — 

AUTHOB. 
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The  pay  of  a  Spahi  in  the  camel-train  was  the  same  as  if  he 
were  serving  with  his  regiment,  viz. : — 


Daily  pay  . 

Ration  money  (daily) 

Clothing  money  (masse)  (daily) 


f.     c. 

£ 

8.        d. 

1  00 

0 

0  10 

0  44* 

0 

0     4 

0  50t 

0 

0     5 

Per  diem     ....        1  94        017 
Yearly         ....    708  10      28     6     9 

Pay  was  issued  monthly.  For  his  horse  the  Spahi  received 
the  same  allowance  as  did  the  officers,  viz.  five  kilos,  oats  and 
four  kilos,  of  straw. 

(6.)  Forty-eight  Turcos.  The  camels  were  divided  into  forty- 
eight  batches,  according  to  the  number  of  Turcos  in  charge  of 
them.  Each  Turco  had  under  his  charge  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
camels,  and  was  answerable  with  his  pay  and  property  for  their 
good  condition  and  effectiveness.  On  him  lay  the  responsibility 
of  superintending  the  loading  of  the  camels  by  his  assistant 
camel-drivers,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  train  whilst 
on  the  march.  Volunteers  from  amongst  the  Arabs  and  Eaibils 
were  enlisted  as  Turcos,  and  they  entered  directly  into  the  train, 
though  their  names  were  borne  on  the  rolls  of  regiments  merely 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  pay,  arms,  and  military  rations.  With- 
out the  slightest  military  draining,  and  preserving  their  national 
dress,  they  were,  nevertheless,  considered  soldiers,  in  whose 
hands  was  placed  the  chassepot.  For  minor  offences  they  were 
punishable  according  to  the  disciplinary  regulations,  and  for 
graver  crimes  were  liable  to  court-martial. 

The  pay  of  the  Turco  camel-drivers  is  the  same  as  the  regi- 
mental pay  of  Turcos.    It  consists  of : — 

Pay  and  ration  money  (daily). 
Clothingt  money  (daily) 

Total  daily    . 
Yearly 

*  When  Spahia  are  in  receipt  of  750  grammes  (1*65  lbs.)  bread,  16  grammes 
a  oz.)  coffee,  and  21  grammes  (J  oz.)  sugar,  instead  of  getting  44  centimea'per 
diem  they  only  get  18*5  centimes. — ^Authob. 

t  This  money  accumulates  in  the  treasure-chest  of  the  squadron  untU  it 
amounts  to  a  reserve  capital  {maue  normale)  of  200  francs  (£8),  which  is  made 
over  to  the  Spahi  when  he  retires  from  the  service. — ^Axtthob. 

{  As  an  outfit  aUowance  each  Turco  is  allowed  100  francs  (£4),  but  since  the 
Turco  camel-drivers  preserve  their  national  dress,  this  money  la  kept  in  a  lump 
sum  in  the  treasure-chest,  and  issued  to  the  recipient  when  he  gets  his 
disohargc—AxTTHOB. 
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Bations  consist  of  750  grammes  (1*65  lbs.)  bread,  16  grammes 
(I  oz.)  coffee,  and  21  grammes  (f  oz.)  sugar  per  diem.  The 
yearly  yalne  of  these  articles  amounts  to  88  francs  (about  £3  9s.) • 

The  issue  of  rations  takes  place  monthly,  when,  in  lieu  of 
750  grammes  (1'65  lbs.)  of  baked  bread,  flour  at  the  rate  of  500 
grammes  (1*10  lbs.)  are  served  out. 

In  addition  to  this,  Turcos  who  consent  to  serve  for  four  years 
(both  in  regiments  and  in  the  transport),  get  a  bonus  of  800 
francs  (£12),  of  which  150  francs  (£6),  are  paid  on  enlistment, 
and  the  balance  after  a  service  of  two  years. 

Both  the  Turcos  and  Spahis  of  the  transport-train  are  held  to 
be  on  active  service,  and  preserve  their  right  to  a  pension. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  responsibility  connected 
with  the  post  of  Turco  camel-driver,  there  is  no  lack  of  volunteers, 
so  that  the  selection  of  individuals  may  be  strict. 

On  the  march,  assistant  camel-drivers  are  placed  under  each 
Turco,  in  such  numbers  as  will  allot  to  each  camel-driver, 
including  in  that  category  the  Turcos,  four  camels. 

These  assistants  are  enrolled  at  the  time  of  marching,  prin- 
cipally from  amongst  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Spahis  and 
the  Turcos.    They  receive  1  franc  (lOd.)  per  diem. 

I  will  now  explain,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  the  condition  of 
the  camel-train  in  quarters,  adducing  certain  particulars  in  con- 
nection with  the  number  of  the  camels,  their  food,  diseases,  &c., 
which  I  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  transport- train  and  the 
attendant  Spahis. 

Having  received  at  Laghouat  all  preliminary  information 
regarding  the  organisation  of  the  camel-train  from  the  director, 
I  set  out  with  him  early  one  morning  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
camel-train,  at  the  natural  boundary  of  Tanuza.  Notwith- 
standing that  this  was  in  the  month  of  November,  the  weather 
was  very  warm.  Directly  before  us,  and  to  the  right,  stretched 
the  boundless  desert  of  the  Great  Sahara,  to  the  left  appeared 
a  small  mountain  chain  that  apparently  separates  the  steppe 
region  (Lesser  Sahara)  from  the  Great  Sahara.  Behind  us  was 
the  town  of  Laghouat,  with  its  23,000  ever-green  palms.  Along 
the  road  we  met  several  large  strings  of  camels,  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  that  were  being  driven  by  the  Arabs,  for  the  winter 
months,  towards  the  south.  In  summer,  when  the  sun  burns  up 
all  vegetation  in  the  Great  Sahara,  these  Arabs  return  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  the  more  northern  regions  near  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  ensuing  winter  again  resume  their  ceaseless 
movements  to  the  south  and  to  the  north.  ^ 
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Several  versts'  distance  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  camel- 
train,  we  were  met  by  its  chief,  who  had  been  warned  beforehand 
of  my  intention  to  inspect  the  train. 

On  approaching  me  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  then,  following 
the  Arab  custom,  he  kissed  the  tips  of  his  own  fingers.  He  was 
a  presentable  man,  of  about  fifty,  with  a  grave  and  typical  coun- 
tenance. A  white  national  boomoos  covered  his  regulation 
officer's  uniform.  One  fold  of  the  boomoos,  skilfully  fastened 
behind  the  shoulder,  permitted  a  sight  of  the  sleeve  of  his 
uniform,  with  the  badge  of  a  sub-lieutenant,*  and  two  crosses 
on  his  breast.t  His  suite  consisted  of  Spahis,  in  their  national 
costumes,  with  double-barrelled  rifles  placed  across  their  saddles, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  pretty  boy  of  thirteen. 
He  skilfully  sat  a  richly-caparisoned  and  handsome  horse,  which 
he  excited  in  order  to  display  his  own  mastery  over  it.  In  case 
of  any  game  appearing,  one  of  the  Spahis  had  on  his  arm  a 
falcon,  whilst  several  hounds,  covered  with  cloths,  ran  round 
about  the  horses.  We  moved  forward,  attended  by  this  pictur- 
esque suite,  and  soon  reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  camel- 
train.  Before  us  stretched  a  vast  salt-impregnated  depression, 
which  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  and  which  now  is  covered 
with  steppe  grasses,  such  as  the  getar  (atriplex  hahymus)^  and 
the  djel  (caroxylon  arficuJatwrn),  the  very  favourite  food  of  camels, 
because  of  their  succulence  and  saltish  taste.  At  a  distance  of 
four  versts  (2f  miles),  the  eye  easily  distinguished  several  groups 
of  tents,  and  camels  grazing  between  them.  Each  of  these 
groups  comprised  the  tent  of  one  Spahi  and  of  the  four  TurcoB 
subordinate  to  him,  with  their  families,  relatives,  and  friends ; 
and  each  group  was  a  small  dooar,!  the  chief  of  which  was  a 
Spahi.    The  tents  were  arranged  in  a  circle,  inside  of  which 

*  The  ranks  of  French  officers  are  denoted  on  their  uniforms  by  the  number 
of  stripes  on  the  sleeves. — ^Author. 

t  I  wonder  what  our  Indian  Mussulmans  would  say  if  they  were  asked  to 
wear  the  emblem  of  the  Gross. — Trans. 

}  The  first  and  most  important  degree  in  the  social  life  of  the  Arabs  is  the 
dooar  (reunion  de  tenUt  en  circle) ^  which  comprises  one  or  more  families,  with 
their  relatives  and  friends.  The  eldest  person,  or  the  one  possessed  of  the 
most  influence,  becomes  the  head  of  the  dooar.  Several  dooars  make  up  a  ferk 
(section),  the  head  of  which  is  called  the  Sheikh.  Several  ferks  (sometimes  one) 
comprise  a  tribu,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Kaid.  The  Kaids  are  selected  by 
the  French  authorities.  Tne  Sheikhs  are  chosen  by  the  Raids,  but  are  oon- 
firmed  in  their  posts  by  the  French  officials.  The  position  of  the  head  of  the 
camel-train  in  this  hierarchy,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Sheikh,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  is  held  directly  responsible  by  the  French  authoritieB,  and 
has  no  head,  from  amongst  the  natives,  over  him. — ^Authob. 
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were  driven  the  camels  during  the  hours  of  the  night.  The 
camels  of  each  section  grazed  separately.  The  State  animals 
were  mixed  up  with  those  belonging  to  the  Spahis,  Turcos,  and 
their  relations,  and  were  distinguished  by  brands  on  the  flanks, 
which  did  not  look  well.  The  people  came  out  of  their  huts  to 
meet  us,  and  the  Turcos  could  not  be  distinguished  from  their 
relatives  who  were  not  in  the  service.  The  tent  of  the  head  of 
the  train,  of  his  two  brothers,  and  of  some  of  his  relatives  and 
attendants,  formed  a  separate  dooar.  The  two  tents  of  the  chief 
himself,  who  during  his  service  under  the  French  had  amassed 
a  considerable  competency,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  rest  in 
their  dimensions  and  richness.  His  four  wives,  with  their  two 
female  negro  attendants,  occupied  them.  Notwithstanding  his 
plurality  of  wives,  the  good  man  was  not  blessed  with  many 
children,  for  he  had  but  two  sons.*  The  eldest  we  had  akeady 
Been ;  the  youngest,  a  boy  of  two,  lived  with  his  mother,  a  negro 
concubine,  and  was  held  to  be  as  lawful  as  the  first.  The  eldest, 
thirteen  years  old,  had  two  wives,  and  lived  in  a  hut  apart  from 
those  of  his  father. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  camel-train  which  we  have 
described,  whilst  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  Arab  custom, 
are  advantageous  for  the  French.  The  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  Spahis  and  of  the  Turcos  can  form  a  contingent  as  sup- 
plementary camel-drivers,  whilst  several  hundred  of  their  own 
camels  which  graze  with  those  belonging  to  the  State,  are 
always  at  hand  for  hire  in  case  of  need.  With  regard  to 
authority  over  the  several  grades  in  the  transport  train,  the 
power  of  its  head,  the  French  officer,  is  only  nominal,  its  real 
chief  being  the  native  officer,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
patriarchal  system  of  the  Arabs,  rules  over  not  only  those 
Spahis  and  Turcos  who  are  in  the  service,  but  over  all  their 
relatives  and  friends  who  live  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  camel- 
train.  This  native  officer,  though  completely  unrecognised  and 
passed  by  in  the  society  of  the  French  officers,  to  whom  he  is 
strange  both  as  to  manners  and  ideas,  here,  in  the  steppe, 
amidst  the  tents  and  camels,  is  complete  master,  chief,  and 
often  despot.  The  orders  which  he  issues  are  carried  out  at 
once.  Several  men  rush  to  hold  his  horse  and  assist  him  to 
dismount,  although,  perhaps,  there  may  not  be  the  slightest 
occasion  to  do  so.    If  he  becomes  cold,  they  place  over  him  a 


*  Perhaps  female  infantioide  obtains  in  Algeria  as  in  other  Oriental  countries 
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third,  or  even  a  fourth  boomoos,  without  any  order  on  his  part. 
Before  others  even  his  own  brothers  dare  not  laugh  aloud  in 
his  presence.  When  he  returns  from  his  ride,  the  majority  of 
the  Arabs  present  kiss  his  hand. 

I  will  not  here  describe  an  Arab  tent,  or  its  interior  fittings, 
or  its  original  cuisine,  of  which  we  partook  during  a  period  of 
forty-eight  hours,  but  I  will  pass  directly  to  a  description  of  the 
camel. 

The  State  camel-train  consists  of  800  full-grown  camels, 
including  647  castrated  animals,  144  females,  and  9  entire 
camels  for  breeding  ptu^oses.  Every  year  about  50  young 
camels  are  produced,  and  as  soon  as  these  reach  the  age  of  four 
years,  they  are  made  to  work.  All  the  camels  are  one-humped. 
Each  female  produces,  on  an  average,  one  young  one  in  three 
years.  The  period  of  gestation  lasts  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
months,  during  which  the  female  cannot  be  employed  on  any 
work.  This  loss  of  time,  and  the  great  mortality  amongst  the 
young  ones  below  the  age  of  four  years,  have  induced  many  to 
doubt  about  the  advantages  in  having  a  stud  attached  to  the 
camel-train.  The  opponents  of  this  idea  adduce  the  following 
facts : — ^Every  male  camel  which  is  used  for  private  work  during 
three  months  of  the  year  (the  period  for  which  a  camel  is  not 
ravipant),*  and  for  which  payment  is  made  at  the  rate  of 
8  francs  per  diem,  brings  in  yearly  280  francs  (about  £11  5s.). 
Deducting  from  this  sum  80  francs  (£1  5s.),  for  the  wages 
of  the  j^ersonale,  and  for  repairs  to  kit,  there  remains  a  nett 
gain  of  260  francs  (£10),  which  will  repay  the  cost  of  the 
purchase  of  the  camel  in  one  year,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is 
almost  a  dead  loss.  In  the  present  state  of  the  camel-train 
this  question  may  be  thus  decided.  From  the  budget  of  the 
camel-train  for  the  year  1875  (quoted  below)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  carriage  of  private  goods  brought  in  receipts  amounting 
to  8,000  francs  (£320).  This  gives  a  yearly  gain  from  each  of 
the  647  castrated  camels  of  12^  francs  (10s.).  Beckoning  thai 
of  the  50  young  camels  born  yearly  only  20  reach  the  age  of 
four  years — i.e,  reckoning  the  loss  at  60  per  cent. — ^these  20 
(valued  at  250  francs,  or  £10  each)  represent  a  capital  of  5,000 
francs  (£200)  produced  yearly  by  144  females,  or  34  francs 
(£1  7s.  6d.)  apiece,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
receipts  which  they  bring  in  during  such  periods  as  they  are  not 
with  young. 

*  It  ia  difficult  to  render  in  English  a  word  which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
Indian  mast, — Tkaks. 
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The  approximate  xneasurements  of  a  camel  of  ordinary  size, 
taken  by  me  after  measuring  several,  are  as  follows : — 

Length  of  body  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail,  2  arshins  and 
2  yershoks  (about  5  feet). 

Height  without  the  hump,  2  arshins  and  1^  yershoks  (a 
little  less  than  6  feet) ;  i.e.  almost  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
body. 

Height  with  the  hump,  in  a  camel  in  good  condition  (for  if 
in  a  bad  condition  the  hump  is  lowest),  2  arshins  and  8  yershoks 
(about  6  feet). 

Length  of  fore-leg,  and  length  of  neck  with  head,  1  arshin  and 
5  yershoks  (about  8  feet). 

Those  camels  that  I  saw  .were  in  yery  good  condition.  Each 
was  numbered  by  being  branded  on  the  side. 

The  average  load  for  a  camel  of  ordinary  strength  is  reckoned 
to  be  150  kilognunmes  (about  815  lbs.),  whilst  the  more  power- 
ful animals  will  carry  a  load  weighing  200  kilogrammes  (420 
lbs.).* 

In  guiding  the  camels  neither  bridle  nor  spike  are  used, 
neither  are  the  camel's  nostrils  pierced  with  a  cord.  The  person 
mounted  on  the  unladen  camel  directs  it  with  a  stick,  hitting  it 
on  one  side  of  the  neck  or  the  other,  whilst  laden  camels 
are  driven  from  behind  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  f  allowing  the 
animals  to  eat  the  while  anything  that  they  can  pick  up  on  the 
roadside. 

*  In  Torkistaxi  we  have  chiefly  two-humped  camels,  which  in  size  and 
ttrengih  exceed  the  Algerian  animals.  For  one  of  our  camels  in  good 
condition,  and  of  average  strength,  the  ordinary  load  is  held  to  be  from  14  to 

16  poods.^— AtTTROB. 

t  The  same  practice  is  noticeable  in  parts  of  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India,  and  in  Afghanistan ;  whilst  in  India  itself  laden  camels  generally  move 
in  strings,  the  tail  of  one  being  fastened  to  the  nose-string  of  the  next. — Tbanb. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Beab-Adioral  Lyons  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  command  of 
the  Pacific  station,  and  his  name  has  been  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty  and  a,pproyed  as  successor  to  Bear-Admiral  Stirling, 
who  will  be  relieved,  on  his  approaching  promotion,  before  he 
has  completed  the  usual  three  years'  command.  Admiral 
Lyons  will  leave  England  for  his  station  on  2nd  January,  by 
mail  steamer,  vid  Panama,  and  will  hoist  his  flag  in  the 
Triumph,  until  that  vessel  is  relieved  next  year  by  the  Swiftsure, 
which  had  been  partially  fitted  out  for  the  China  station, 
but  was  objected  to  by  Admiral  Willes  on  account  of  her  deep 
draught. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  will  soon  be  relieved 
of  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  now  nearly  the 
senior  on  his  list,  unless  their  Lordships  should  allow  him  to 
continue  to  fly  his  flag  as  Admiral,  as  they  did  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hornby.  But  in  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby's  case,  there  was  good 
reason  for  not  wishing  to  remove  him,  as  there  were  troublous 
times  in  the  East,  and  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  an 
of&cer  of  great  judgment  and  tact,  and  as  no  mean  diplomatist. 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  has  always  proved  himself  an  excellent 
representative  of  the  country,  and  his  popularity  among  foreign 
of&cers  has  been  most .  marked  in  the  Adriatic,  both  when  the 
International  Naval  Demonstration  was  subject  to  his  directions 
as  senior  of&cer,  and  later  on  his  cruise  with  his  fleet,  visiting 
Italian  and  Austrian  ports. 

Captain  Lord  Walter  Kerr  has  been  removed  from  his  post  as 
Flag-Captain  to  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  for  the  purpose  of 
being  given  a  home  appointment  as  Captain  of  the  Medway 
Steam  Eeserve,  in  the  place  of  Captain  Hunt-Grubbe,  whose 
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time  has  expired.  Lord  Walter  Kerr  joined  the  Alexandra  when 
Sir  Beauchamp  hoisted  his  flag,  in  February  1880,  and  his 
departure  from  the  ship  is  generally  regretted.  The  Admiral 
also  loses  his  secretary  at  the  same  time,  as  death  has  removed 
Mr.  Lewis  Eirkness,  who  had  served  as  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  Mediterranean  since  January  1877. 
Mr.  Eirkness  was  deservedly  popular  on  the  station,  and  his 
mitimely  death  will  be  generally  regretted  throughout  the 
service.  His  merit  was  such  that  he  had  hardly  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  pajnotiaster  before  he  was  selected  for  so  impor- 
tant a  post  as  that  of  secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Mediterranean. 


There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Admiralty  is  now 
seriously  considering  the  desirability  of  making  the  Cape 
command  that  of  a  flag-officer.  This  matter  has  been  mooted 
more  than  once  in  recent  times,  but  the  cost  of  an  increase  of 
retinue  for  a  flag-officer  has  barred  the  way  to  this  change. 
The  late  troubles  at  the  Cape,  coupled  with  threatened  hostilities 
in  Ashantee,  brought  home  to  the  authorities  the  unwieldiness 
of  this  huge  command,  extending  over  such  a  vast  coast-line. 
Commodore  Sir  Frederick  Richards  dared  not  leave  the  Cape, 
although  under  orders  to  visit  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
whole  burden  of  responsibility  in  dealing  with  the  Ashantee  Eing 
was  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  juniof  officer.  A  want  of 
determination,  or  too  great  eagerness  to  act,  might  in  such  a 
case  have  involved  us  in  another  little  war,  and  it  is  now  felt 
that  the  importance  of  the  command  should  entitle  it  to  be 
controlled  by  a  flag-officer,  or  by  two  commodores.  If  it  be 
made  a  flag-officer's  command,  it  will  be  a  disappointment  to 
Captain  Hunt-Grubbe,  who  was  looked  upon  as  certain  to  be 
given  the  command. 

Bussia  intends  to  make  a  greater  show  of  naval  force  abroad 
than  she  did  in  the  old  days.  When  she  despatched  her 
volunteer  cruisers  to  the  Pacific  and  to  the  China  Seas,  as  a 
hint  to  England,  she  discovered  that  she  raised  a  sensation, 
and  very  considerably  increased  her  moral  weight  and  maritime 
position  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers.  The  experiment  was 
so  successful,  that  in  future  the  Bussian  flag  will  be  more 
frequently  seen  in  foreign  waters,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
squadrons  will  be  generally  remodelled. 
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It  is  comforting  to  see  the  Colonies  making  an  effort  to 
become  self-defensive,  but  the  progress  made  in  this  direction 
is  but  slow.  Victoria  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  with  her 
turret  defence-ship  Cerbertis,  but  although  she  has  been  in 
Victorian  waters  for  many  years,  and  the  Nelson  has  also  been 
added  to  the  colonial  "fleet,"  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Naval 
Torpedo  Corps  number  only  233,  and  the  crews  of  the  two 
ships  128.  It  is  the  vast  expense  of  ships  which  makes  a 
colony  think  twice  before  trying  to  set  up  a  navy,  for  the 
small  force  of  Victoria  cost  the  colony  more  than  £88,000  during 
last  year. 

France  has  had  some  trouble  with  her  small  arms  of  late 
years,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Gras  rifle  has  not  been  without 
its  cares  for  those  responsible  for  its  recommendation.  Experi- 
ments, however  carefully  conducted,  can  never  test  the  merits 
of  an  arm  like  general  use,  and  the  result  is  that,  aft^r  the 
issue  of  a  new  weapon  has  been  decided  upon  and  has  taken 
place,  numerous  complaints  are  received.  The  chief  fault  of  the 
Gras  lies  with  its  sighting,  and  apparently  more  care  in  the 
manufacture  will  remedy  the  evil. 


It  is  really  most  unfortunate  for  Eear-Admiral  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  that  his  flag-ship,  the  Hercules^  is  con- 
tinually the  scene  of  courts  of  inquiry  or  courts-martial.  That  it 
is  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  is  fully  understood  in  the 
service,  but  it  is  also  equally  well  understood  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ship  is  commanded. 
The  flag  captain  is  a  smart  officer,  but  leaves  too  much  to  the 
discretion  of  a  junior  who  is  remarkable  for  want  of  tact.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  charge  was  brought  by  him 
against  a  lieutenant  who  had  been  worried  into  an  exhibition  of 
feeling,  and  the  result  was  a  very  slight  reprimand  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, followed  by  a  letter  of  displeasure  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  complaining  officer,  the  commander.  That  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  commander  in 
order,  and  he  has  since  laid  charges  against  the  same  lieutenant 
which  necessitated  his  trial  by  court-martial.  The  commander 
was  subjected  to  a  severe  examination  at  the  hands  of  the 
court,  and  his  animus  being  only  too  clearly  established,  the 
accused  lieutenant  was  honourably  acquitted.  That  Commander 
Down  should  have  brought  forward  these  charges,  so  paltry 
and  frivolous,  even  after  he  had  already  been  rebuked  by  the 
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Admiralty  for  his  display  of  personal  feeling  against  Lieutenant 
Clarke  on  a  former  occasion,  only  shows  how  blindly  he  has 
sooght  to  attain  his  object.  That  these  two  officers  should 
remain  in  the  Hercules  after  this,  seems  impossible,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  commander  who  should  be 
removed.  He  has  brought  Lieutenant  Clarke  before  a  court  of 
inquiry  and  also  before  a  court-martial,  and  in  both  instances 
has  he  failed  to  substantiate  the  charges  he  has  made. 


It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office 
were  found  to  afford  insufficient  accommodation  for  the  clerkly 
crowds  required  by  the  services  in  these  scribbling  days.  The 
centralisation  of  authority,  necessitating  the  waste  of  sheets  of 
foolscap  in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  some  departmental 
person  to  the  issue  of  a  yard  of  tape  or  a  pound  of  nails,  has 
driven  the  Government  offices  to  the  annexation  of  private 
houses  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  head-quarters,  and  as 
a  result,  nobody  knows  where  anybody  is,  and  the  public  offices 
have  become  little  better  than  warrens.  Plans  of  the  new  build- 
ings were  prepared  some  twelve  years  age,  when  it  was  intended 
that  the  whole  side  of  Whitehall,  from  the  entrance  to  Spring 
Gardens  to  Parliament  Street,  should  have  been  devoted  to 
Public  Departments,  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  extending 
from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Drummond's  bank.  But  time  passed 
on,  leases  expired  and  were  renewed,  improvements  were  made 
costing  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  now  the  original  plans 
are  to  be  more  econoniical  than  was  at  first  intended.  The  line 
of  buildings,  instead  of  taking  in  Biddulph's  and  Drummond's 
banks  and  the  intermediate  houses,  will  have  to  stop  short  at 
Biddulph's,  because  it  has  recently  been  rebuilt  and  has  a  new 
lease.  The  architectural  features  of  the  building  are  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  purpose  of  a  great  public  office,  and  although 
the  frontage  to  Whitehall  and  the  Park  will  "  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  handsome  facades,"  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proposed 
estimates  will  allow  of  those  opportunities  being  taken.  The 
Admiralty  is  to  come  down,  and  its  associations  with  naval  com- 
manders of  the  old  fighting  days  will  be  utterly  lost,  as  the  new 
Admiralty  will  not  even  cover  the  same  site. 


Commander  William  Wright,  who  has  been  given  a  naval 
pension,  has  seen  some  active  service,  having  begun  his  fighting 
as  a  midshipman.    He  was  in  the  Second  Burmese  War,  in 
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the  operations  on  the  Irawaddy,  and  at  Bangoon,  and  was 
present  at  the  reduction  of  Bomarsund. 

Captain  Charles  Hotham,  who  has  been*  selected  to  relieve 
Lord  Walter  Kerr  as  flag-captain  to  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour, 
served  in  the  New  Zealand  troubles  with  great  credit,  having 
been  specially  noted  for  his  gallantry  and  promoted  for  his 
services. 

The  Patriotic  Fund  scandal  will  have  results  the  reverse  of 
satisfactory  to  many  who  were  employed  in  the  office,  and  who 
should  have  taken  care  that  they  so  did  their  work  that  they 
might  have  retained  their  snug  appointments.  There  will  be  a 
clearing  out  of  the  office  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  and  no  special 
privileges  are  to  be  accorded  to  those  whose  services  are  thus 
compulsorily  dispensed  with,  as  has  been  the  case  in  reductions 
at  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty. 

Vice-Admiral  Arthur  Hood  will  complete  his  term  of  service 
in  command  of  the  Channel  Squadron  on  the  10th  of  December, 
when  he  will  be  relieved  by  Bear- Admiral  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Glyn, 
now  second  in  command.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  squadron 
should  be  increased?  At  present,  the  sight  of  two  admirals 
with  fom-  ships,  and  sometimes  only  three,  makes  it  appear  that 
the  British  Navy  either  has  not  enough  ships  or  too  many 
admirals.  Why  not  send  one  of  the  admirals  to  such  large 
commodore's  commands  as  the  Cape  or  Australia  ? 

The  London  has  utterly  broken  down  as  depdt  ship  at  Zan- 
zibar, and  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  Simoom  early  next 
year.  It  could  not  have  been  believed  that  the  London  was 
likely  to  be  so  soon  condemned  as  rotten,  when  she  was  sent 
out  but  a  few  years  ago,  after  being  specially  fitted  out  for  the  duty 
at  an  astonishing  outlay.  The  Simoom  is  an  iron  ship,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  long  it  is  hoped  that  her  greatly 
deteriorated  and  thin  iron  bottom-plating  will  last  after  she 
reaches  her  station. 

The  French  ironclad,  Devastation^  which  recently  grounded 
off  L*Orient,  is  said  to  be  none  the  worse  for  the  accident.  This 
ship  was  only  launched  in  1879,  and  has  a  steel  hull,  with 
displacement  of  9,454  tons,  carrying  armour  at  the  water-line 
fifteen  inches  in  thickness.  Being  so  new  a  vessel,  her  loss 
would  have  been  a  serious  matter  for  France. 
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Commodore  Erskine  will  arrive  at  Sydney  about  Christmas- 
eye,  on  board  the  Nelson^  the  first  ironclad  which  has  been 
employed  on  the  Australian  station.  He  will  at  once  take  over 
the  coomiand  from  the  present  Commodore,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  will  soon  be  invested  with  powers  as  Assistant 
High  Commissioner  in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  advisability  of 
giving  the  senior  naval  officer  in  those  waters  greater  judicial 
powers  has  long  been  recognised,  and  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  recently 
issued  some  instructions  on  this  head  for  the  guidance  of  naval 
officers,  so  that  reference  to  him,  as  High  Commissioner,  might 
be  avoided  in  glaring  cases  of  outrage,  and  delay  be  thus 
obviated.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  High  Commissioner 
was  considered  ''dangerous"  by  those  at  home,  and  the  idea  of 
appointing  an  Assistant  High  Commissioner  is  now  more  in 
fayonr.  Another  idea  with  reference  to  these  cases  of  outrage 
among  the  islands,  is  the  assembling  of  an  International  Con- 
vention of  Naval  Powers,  whereby  it  shall  be  arranged  for 
general  support  to  be  given  to  the  flags  of  those  nations  con- 
cerned in  the  Convention,  and  a  distinct  line  of  action  shall  be 
laid  down. 

The  admission  of  foreigners  to  our  dockyards  and  arsenals  is 
at  last  being  taken  into  consideration  at  head-quarters,  and  a 
small  conmiittee  to  consider  the  matter  and  to  ascertain  the 
rules  observed  at  foreign  ports  will  probably  be  appointed.  We 
have  been  remarkably  kind  in  giving  away  drawings  of  our 
latest  ships,  in  presenting  foreign  officers  with  copies  of  our 
gunnery  manual,  and  even  taking  the  chosen  few  on  board  the 
torpedo  school-ship.  We  give  constructors  from  foreign 
Admiralties  free  access  to  the  yards  to  witness  the  fitting  of 
ships  and  their  armaments,  and  our  weakest  points  are  better 
known  to  our  neighbours  than  they  are  to  ourselves.  Steam 
trials  of  so  novel  a  ship  as  the  Polyphemus  are  regularly 
attended  by  a  foreigner  or  two  sent  over  here  on  purpose,  and 
we  have  kindly  become  the  nursery  for  the  rising  naval  powers 
of  the  world.  And  while  we  have  swarms  of  seekers  after 
knowledge,  month  after  month,  visiting  our  dockyards,  we  are 
content  to  employ  a  single  naval  officer  as  naval  attache  for  the 
whole  of  Europe! ^^^^ 

Germany  has  decided  to  arm  all  her  larger  vessels  with 
machine  guns,  as  a  protection  against  torpedo  boats,  and  more 
than  200  will  be  purchased  during  the  next  financial  year. 
Turkey  has  also  given  a  heavy  order  for  Nordenfelt  guns. 
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The  science  of  screw  propulsion,  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  most  navies,  and  in  our  own  particularly,  is  about 
to  be  taken  in  hand  by  Russia.  With  a  new  High  Admiral, 
fresh  life  has  been  infused  into  the  Russian  navy,  and  a  Cioin- 
mittee  is  to  be  appointed  to  conduct  a  series  of  most  searching 
experimental  trials  with  screw  propellers.  As  a  rule,  we  have 
first  built  our  ship  and  have  then  given  her  such  a  screw  as  it 
was  thought  would  fit.  Her  displacement  and  lines  have  not 
been  sufficiently  considered,  and  thus  it  was  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Iris,  screw  after  screw  was  tried  before  she  could  be  sent  to 
sea.  It  was  one  continued  fumbling  in  the  dark,  and  proved 
how  little  our  constructors  knew  of  the  science  of  screw 
propulsion. 

Commander  Lang,  of  the  Kestrel,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bringing  his  little  ship  safely  through  the  tail  end  of  a  typhoon, 
and  being  on  the  spot  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  disabled 
vessel,  wrecked  on  the  Frattas  Reef.  It  was  impossible  to  lower 
a  boat  in  the  sea  that  was  running,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  rocket 
and  line,  the  greater  portion  of  the  crew  was  saved  and  got  on 
board  the  Kestrel. 


An  Astronomical  station  on  Ghamissio  Island  has  been 
visited  by  the  Tkomas  Corwin,  lately  arrived  at  Ban  Francisco 
from  the  Arctic.  At  the  station  were  recorded  the  names  of 
H.M.*s  ships  Blossom,  1826,  and  Herald,  1848-49. 

The  Hydrographer's  Department  and  the  want  of  reliability 
of  British  Admiralty  charts,  have  been  severely  criticised  in  'the 
Press  at  home  for  some  few  years.  But  the  Admiralty  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  even  the  Japanese  Press  is  now  inclined 
to  look  with  doubt  upon  some  of  those  Charts  published  by 
authority  of  the  Hydrographer's  Department.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  recent  survey  has  shown  that  the  island  marked  and 
named  Forfana  coidd  not  be  found  anywhere  except  on  the 
British  Chart.  It  is  thought  that  the  island  of  San  Alessandro, 
120  miles  further  west,  must  have  got  mixed  with  "  Forfana." 

In  spite  of  the  recruiting  advertisements  for  "  young  men  of 
good  character,"  it  is  evident  from  the  occasional  glimpses  one 
gets  of  the  treatment  of  soldiers,  that  the  Queen's  uniform  has 
not  yet  attained  a  high  position  in  popular  regard.  It  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  English  sentiment  that  while  for  no  other 
nation  has  the  soldier  done  so  much  towards  winning   the 
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present  position  which  his  country  holds,  the  English  alone 
consider  the  wearer  of  the  Queen's  xmiform  as  a  sort  of  social 
pariah.  "  The  army  "  has  always  heen  one  of  the  idols  of  the 
people,  and  after  each  successive  victory  the  deeds  of  our  "  gal- 
lant fellows  "  have  heen  lauded  as  a  matter  of  course,  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  collective  admiration,  the  individual  soldier  is 
contemptuously  looked  down  upon.  Caterers  for  public  amuse- 
ments, railway  companies,  and  hotel-keepers  are  the  nominal 
offenders,  but,  after  all,  they  are  only  the  mouthpieces  of  the 
general  public,  with  whom  the  blame  really  rests,  and  the  evil 
consequences  ultimately  fall  on  the  right  shoulders,  for  it  is  a 
certain  fact  that  as  long  as  military  attire  brings  social  disabili- 
ties instead  of  honour,  the  best  and  fittest  wearers  of  it  will  not 
come  to  the  front.  When  the  soldier  is  primd  facie  considered  a 
disciplined,  respectful,  and  respectable  man,  till  he  proves  him- 
self the  contrary  individuals  of  his  cloth  will  really  take  a  pride 
in  upholding  the  honour  of  the  coat  they  wear,  and  be  ashamed 
to  disgrace  it,  but  as  long  as  he  is  regardel  as  necessarily  a  low 
person,  whose  presence  brings  pollution  to  his  better-class 
civilian  fellow-countrymen,  no  improvement  can  take  place  in 
his  morals  or  self-respect.  The  further  the  present  march  of 
culture  and  refinement  progresses,  the  further  he  will  be  left 
behind,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  evils  consequent  on  his 
unnecessary  and  gratuitous  degradation. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  Volunteer  Service  has  tended 
really  to  popularize  the  Army  among  the  general  public  of  Qreat 
Britain.  Undoubtedly  in  one  way  it  has,  inasmuch  as  the 
200,000  honorary  wearers  of  military  uniform  have  brought 
about  a  considerable  fraternisation  between  the  Army  and  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  plausibly  by  many  that 
Volunteering  satisfies  the  military  instincts  which  exist  inborn 
in  nearly  every  English  boy,  and  which,  unless  they  foimd  vent 
in  this  quasi-soldiering,  would  induce  large  numbers  to  cool 
their  enthusiasm  in  the  more  arduous  duties  of  the  regular 
forces.  Certain  it  is  that  in  spite  of  twenty-.two  years  of 
Volunteer  progress,  the  best  physique,  as  well  as  the  best  in- 
telligence, of  the  country  is  found  in  increasingly  greater 
proiK)rtion  in  the  junior  service. 

How  long  will  the  Authorities  continue  to  starve  the  junior 
ranks  of  the  Militia  by  making  them  simply  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  Line  ?    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  present  Militia  Subal- 
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terns  have  simply  entered  that  branch  of  the  Service  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  periodical  competitive  examinations  for  the 
Eegular  Service.  Consequently,  they  take  no  interest  in  their 
duties,  knowing  that  in  a  year  or  two  they  will  either  have  been 
transferred  as  successful  candidates  for  Line  commissions,  or 
have  resigned  and  taken  to  civilian  careers  incompatible  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  yearly  training.  The  truth  of  this  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  many  Militia  regiments  companies 
are  commanded  by  youngsters  who  are  utterly  incompetent  to 
instruct  the  men  they  command,  and  that  the  failures  at  the 
various  schools  of  instruction  are,  in  spite  of  the  great  disparity 
of  numbers,  generally  those  of  Militia  officers,  after  one  or  two 
trainings. 

If  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  musketry  instruction  of  the 
Line  are  put  in  force,  the  Government  ought  certainly  to  give 
its  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  Volunteer  practice,  espe- 
cially in  the  Metropolis.  There  are  in  London  and  its  immediate 
suburbs  some  80,000  Volunteers,  on  whom,  in  case  of  invasion 
or  sudden  emergency,  the  first  and  most  pressing  duty  of  defence 
would  fall.  And  yet  these  men  are  the  worst  provided  with  the 
means  of  attaining  proficiency  of  any  in  the  country.  Corps  in 
the  rural  districts  have  generally  a  range,  if  not  close  at  hand, 
at  any  rate  always  available  for  those  who  have  the  time  or 
taste  for  practice,  while  their  comrades  in  and  near  London 
have  only  the  meagrest  of  opportunities  of  performing  this  most 
essential  portion  of  their  soldierly  duty.  Their  ranges  are  very 
few,  and  often  far  removed  from  their  places  of  abode-  Both  on 
account  of  the  expense,  and  the  small  number  of  the  ranges, 
several  regiments  are  obliged  to  share  each  one,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  some  regiments  of  600  or  700  men  there  are 
only  about  thirty  available  days  for  practice  and  class-firing 
combined.  Most  of  these  days,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of 
available  targets,  have  to  be  entirely  given  up  to  the  essential 
duty  of  class-firing.  Consequently,  the  majority  of  the  men 
only  fire  their  twenty  rounds  a  year.  When  it  is  considered 
how  poor  a  show  the  Army  has  recently  made  with  their  com- 
pulsory ninety  rounds  per  annum,  it  requires  no  argument  to 
show  that,  as  a  body,  the  London  Volunteers  cannot  be  in  any 
way  efficient  as  marksmen.  If  the  Volunteer  body  is  worth 
spending  5E700,000  a  year  on,  it  surely  is  worth  the  extra 
expense  necessary  for  whatever  efficiency  its  position  renders 
possible,  and  the  authorities  are  simply  wasting  every  penny 
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they  deyote  to  the  second  reserve,  unless  they  take  every  possible 
step  towards  encouraging,  and  as  much  as  possible  enforcing, 
good  shooting  amongst  its  members.  Banges  ought  to  be  provided 
in  greater  numbers,  and  kept  up  at  Government  expense. 

The  Wimbledon  meeting  has  done  much  for  shooting  as  a 
fine  art,  but  it  is  a  very  serious  question  as  to  whether,  under 
the  present  arrangements,  it  is  not  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  service  by  which  it  is  mainly  supported  and 
patronised.     It  certainly  is  liable  to  cause  several  evils,  all  of 
them  most  detrimental  to  the  defensive  power  of  the  country. 
Nowhere  is  discipline  so  much  and  so  unnecessarily  relaxed. 
There  is  a  free  and  easy  intercourse  between  the  different  ranks 
which  must  jar  on  the  feelings  of  every  military  man  who 
attends  the   camp,  and  which    must  go  far  to   weaken   the 
influence,  already  too  weak,  of  the  commissioned  ranks.    It  also 
has  done  much  to  produce  a  limited  number  of  ''shooting 
men,"  who  remain  in  the  service  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  and  kudos  they  gain,  and  who  in  many  cases  are  not 
exemplary  either  for  soldierly  bearing  or  attendance  at  drill, 
and  who,   by  sharing  the  shooting  prizes  of  their  respective 
regiments    amongst  them,    form  a  sort  of  close  corporation 
among  themselves,  and  destroy,  by  their  surpassing  skill  in  this 
sole  branch  of  their  efficiency,  all  interest  in  shooting  amongst 
the  general  body  of  their  comrades.    Moreover,  it  has  gone  far 
to  produce  an  utterly  false  idea,  among  the  British  public,  of 
the  shooting  powers  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and 
especially  the  volunteers.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  every  star 
who  appears  at  Wimbledon  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  men 
who  are  utterly  unable  to  handle  their  weapons  with  effect, 
and  whose  inefficiency  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  lustre  of 
the  few  crack  shots  whose  yearly  performances  are  so  much 
belauded.    All  Wimbledon  competitions  ought  to  be  conducted 
on  service  principles,  in  such  attire  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  would  accustom  the  men  to  the  work  for  which, 
above  all,  these  exercises  are  only  a  preparation. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  expenses  which 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  volunteer  officers,  but  hitherto  no  steps 
seem  to  have  been  taken  to  ameliorate  a  state  of  things  which 
should  never  have  existed,  and  which  becomes  more  irksome  to  its 
victims  every  day.  In  fact,  now  that  under  the  present  volun- 
teer regulations  the  uses  of  the  capitation  grant  are  more 
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stringently  controlled,  the  officers  are  in  a  worse  position'  thaA 
ever.  All  the  things  by  which  any  regiment  can  become 
popular  have  to  be  entirely  provided  out  of  their  pockets. 
Marches  out,  regimental  entertainments,  the  support  of  the 
regimental  band,  all  fall  on  ^hem,  while  the  authorities  stand 
idly  by,  rendering  no  assistance,  and  not  even  giving  them 
power  to  enforce  either  respect  or  obedience  from  their  subordi- 
nates. This  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  defeats  its 
own  ends,  for  the  money  qualification  opens  the  commissioned 
ranks  to  those  who  have  always  been  the  weak  point  in  the 
Service,  viz.  opulent  nobodies  who  have  no  military  instincts  or 
capacities,  but  who  simply  take  commissions  to  obtain  a 
spurious  rank,  and  attain  a  position  which  otherwise  they  would 
seek  in  vain.  At  the  same  time  it  keeps  out  of  the  Service 
thousands  who  would  be  eminently  fitted  by  position,  tastes, 
and  education  to  promote  efficiency  and  good  tone  by  their 
presence  in  it.  At  the  present  moment  especially,  when  on  all 
sides  men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  height  of  their  military 
ardour  are  being  driven  from  the  regular  service,  a  grand 
opportunity  is  being  lost  of  securing  such  valuable  aid  as  theirs 
in  the  volunteer  ranks.  An  ex-captain  of  the  line,  however, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  assume  a  uniform  for  which  he  may 
be  measured  by  one  of  his  prospective  brother  officers,  whose 
monetary  qualifications  as  a  successful  tailor  have  made  him 
senior  in  the  service  he  is  about  to  adopt.  Will  the  Government 
never  understand  the  simple  facts  that  all  money  paid  for 
inefficiency  had  better  never  be  spent  at  all,  and  that  as  a  chain 
with  but  one  weak  link  is  useless,  so  a  service  may  be  rendered 
practically  worthless  by  the  want  of  a  little  extra  trouble  and 
encouragement  ? 

Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  on  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  10th 
Middlesex  E.V.  lately,  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  volunteer  force,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  doubt- 
less deserved.  He,  however,  like  many  others,  seems  to  judge 
the  whole  of  the  body  by  the  picked  men  whom  he  commanded 
at  the  Windsor  review.  Unfortunately  for  the  force,  all  its 
members  are  not  by  any  means  of  such  excellence,  and  whilst 
perhaps  one-third  of  them  are  soldiers  in  heart  and  soul,  whose 
efficiency  is  only  bounded  by  their  opportunities,  there  are  very 
many  who  only  comply  with  the  utterly  insufficient  Government 
requirements.  These  can  hardly  be  called  effective  men,  though 
they  rank  equal  with  their  more  enthusiastic  comrades,  in  the 
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encouragement  they  receive,  and  the  amount  paid  for  their 
efficiency  hy  the  Government.  Sir  Daniel's  remark  that  "the 
Teal  efficiency  of  a  corps  on  service  would  not  depend  on  its 
having  a  few  first-class  shots  in  its  ranks,  but  on  the  general 
good  shooting  of  the  whole  battalion/'  was  much  more  to  the 
point.  Colonel  Tew's  remark,  on  the  same  occasion,  "that  the 
volunteer  regulations  seemed  to  him  very  badly  framed  in 
regard  to  musketry,  for  any  man  could  fulfil  the  requirements 
by  firing  a  certain  number  of  shots  without  even  hitting  the 
target  at  all,"  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  everyone,  whether 
soldier  or  civilian,  who  has  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the 
service  at  heart.  Will  the  War  Office  be  amongst  his  sup- 
porters, or  will  the  present  rotten  system  prevail,  as  usual,  till 
national  calamity  opens  the  sleepy  eyes  of  officialism  ? 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Philadelphia  United  Service, 
Lieutenant  Bassett,  U.S.N.,  has  concluded  a  very  interesting 
Beries  of  Papers  on  "  The  Superstitions  of  the  Sea."  He  has 
managed  to  trace  some  queer  fancies  back  to  very  ancient  days, 
and  has  spared  himself  no  trouble  in  searching  for  allusions  to 
eea  superstitions  in  aU  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

The  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  have  be^i  forwarded  by  their 
liOrdships  to  Bishop  Selwyn,  for  the  assistance  given  by  him  in 
tradng  the  maiderers  of  Lieutenant  Bower  and  a  portion  of  the 
crew  of  H.M.S.  Sandfly. 

The  Boyal  Naval  Benevolent  Society  is  in  want  of  funds,  and 
the  Biave  publication  of  this  fact  should  be  the  means  of  bringing 
(dsaations  to  the  impoverished  cofiEers  of  this  Society,  which  has 
done  good  service  to  the  distressed  relatives  of  naval  officers. 
But  little  can  be  expected  with  such  a  poor  subscription  list  as 
that  of  1880,  when  no  more  than  JB120  was  subscribed,  that 
being  £70  less  than  was  received  in  1879.  Yet  the  Society  has 
been  able,  out  of  its  invested  funds,  to  reUeve  253  applicants  for 
assistance,  and  has  distributed  £1,700  among  them. 

Greneral  Wright,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  is  preparing  his 
Beport  on  the  sea-coast  defences  of  the  United  States,  for  pre- 
sentation to  Congress.  The  General  desires  to  eall  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  while  other  maritime  nations  are 
adding  to  their  already  powerful  navies  heavily-armoured  ships 
of  war,  armed  with  81  and  100-ton  guns,  they  are  building 
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defences  for  the  protection  of  their  own  coasts,  and  thinks  it  is 
plainly  demonstrated,  not  only  that  reliance  can  be  placed  on  no 
other  mode  of  defence  of  our  sea-coast,  but  that  fortifications 
and  torpedoes  furnish  the  most  efficient,  most  enduring,  and 
least  expensive  mode  of  such  defence. 


Two  Engineer  students  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Greenwich,  whose  education  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by  us 
for  the  benefit  of  our  American  cousins,  have  made  such  good 
use  of  their  time  that  they  have  been  selected  for  appointment 
as  Assistant  Naval  Constructors  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Department.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  appoint  such  young  men 
Assistant  Constructors,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  Greenwich  and  our  Tards  have  taught  them 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the  United  States  Navy  now  knows. 


According  to  the  German  Navy  List  for  1882,  the  German 
Fleet  now  consists  of  7  armoured  firigates,  5  armoured  corvettes 
(one  still  unfinished),  12  unarmoured  spar-decked  corvettes,  10 
flush-decked  corvettes  (three  not  yet  launched),  4  gun-vessels 
of  the  Albatros  class  (about  720  tons,  with  two  16-centimetre 
revolving  guns),  5  first-class  gunboats,  1  armoured  battery,  13 
armoured  gunboats  (two  of  these  on  the  stocks),  4  torpedo- 
vessels,  4  mine-laying  boats,  8  second-class  gunboats  (one  in 
process  of  construction),  8  despatch- vessels,  2  transports,  11 
training-ships,  11  harbour-ships,  and  8  pilot-vessels.  During 
the  last  year,  2  training-ships  and  2  gunboats  have  been  struck 
off  the  effective  list,  and  2  spar-decked  and  2  flush-decked  cor- 
vettes, 2  armoured  gunboats,  1  torpedo-boat,  and  1  second-class 
gunboat,  have  been  commenced.  The  only  ships  in  commission 
on  the  home  station  are,  1  despatch-vessel,  1  guardship,  and  a 
gunnery-ship,  but  there  are  8  ships  on  the  Australian  station,  1 
in  the  Mediterranean,  6  on  the  Eastern-Asiatic  station,  2  on  the 
Eastern-American,  and  1  on  the  Western-American  stations. 
There  are  894  executive  naval  officers,  and  in  addition  80  officers 
of  the  sea  battalion,  7  torpedo  officers,  41  paymasters,  84 
engineers,  and  68  surgeons,  while  there  are  80  midshipmen,  and 
86  naval  cadets. 


On  the  removal  of  the  Accountants  of  the  Dockyards  from 
their  official  residences,  to  make  room  for  the  captains  of  the 
Steam  Beserves,  who  are  now  to  reside  on  shore,  it  is  proposed 
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to  allow  £75  a  year  for  house  rent  to  the  Accountants  at 

Chatham  and  Devonport,  and  JBIOO  a  year  to  the  Portsmouth 
official. 


Captain  Tryon  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  courtesy  he  has  shown  in  his  dealings  with  the 
French  officials  at  Tunis,  and  as  a  memher  of  the  Sfax  Com- 
mission. The  claims  of  British  subjects  which  are  reported  to 
haye  been  rejected  by  this  Commission  are  only  those  which 
have  been  insufficiently  supported  by  the  claimants  for  com- 
pensation. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Loring,  having  completed  ten  years  on 
half  pay,  goes  from  the  active  to  the  retired  list.  The  pro- 
motions which  follow  are  those  of  Vice- Admiral  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Cochrane ;  Rear-Admiral  H.S.H.  Ernest,  Prince  of  Leiningen, 
and  Captain  Sholto  Douglas.  None  of  these  officers  being 
employed,  no  vacancies  occur. 

The  Board  on  magazine  guns  is  reported  to  be  very  busy  at 
the  Springfield  Armoury,  and  is  shortly  expected  back  in  New 
York  to  prepare  its  report.  ''It  has  come  to  light,"  says  the 
New  York  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  "  that  one  reason  for  the 
great  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  and  final  recommendation 
of  this  Board  is,  that  all  Europe,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  learned  to  watch  the  Yankee  nation  in  the  matter  of 
small  arms,  just  as  we  are  so  willing  that  the  ship  problem 
should  be  worked  out  by  the  English,  while  that  of  steel  guns, 
breech-loading  heavy  ordnance  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  frugal 
Germans. 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey  has  lately  been  speaking  of  the  position  of 
our  mercantile  marine  as  a  reserve  for  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  nautical  mind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  just  a  little  anxious  at  the  lack  of  seamen  and  ships 
sailing  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  A  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  gold  medal  of  half  that  value,  is  offered  by  the 
Naval  Institute  for  the  best  essay  on  **  Our  Merchant  Marine ; 
the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  for  its 
revival." 


There  has  lately  been  a  considerable  increase  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich  of  the  number  of  officers  anxious  to 
study  German.    This  is  a  good  sign,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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e^ery  facility  and  encouragement  will  be  given  to  those  showing 
a  desire  to  learn  some  language  beside  their  own,  although  the 
"  old  salt "  of  bygone  days  always  professed  a  supreme  contempt 
for  any  foreign  "  lingo." 

The  decision  which  was  come  to  about  two  years  t^o  to  open 
the  Indian  Staff  Corps  to  officers  of  regiments  stationed  at  home 
and  in  tlie  colonies,  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  forward 
some  most  eligible  candidates  from  among  the  subalterns  of  the 
Ist  and  2nd  West  India  Begiments.  Already  twelve  officers  have 
been  obtained  from  this  source,  and  several  others  have  applied 
to  transfer  their  services  to  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
conditions  laid  down.  Now  the  officers  of  West  India  Regiments 
are  specially  fitted  for  service  in  the  East,  and  the  Indian  army 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  so  many  candidates 
from  this  source.  As  a  rule  the  officers  of  West  Indian  regi- 
ments are  poor  men,  who  have  entered  the  army  later  in  life 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  officers.  They  are  essentially  gentlemen, 
being  the  sons,  in  almost  all  instances,  of  clergymen,  or  old  army 
officers,  and  their  aim  is  to  make  a  profession  of  the  service. 


There  have  been  many  complaints  lately  as  to  the  paucity  of 
officers  in  Indian  Native  Begiments.  The  evil  would  appear  to 
have  existed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  centiu^,  as  the  following 
extract  from  some  records  of  the  Madras  Native  Army  show. 
"  It  was  altogether  a  complete  and  efficient  little  force,  with  a 
promising  field  before  it;  but  a  woful  paucity  of  experienced 
officers — ^that  mainspring  of  all  military  operations  in  the 
East.  This  defect,  however,  we  are  only  too  well  habituated 
to,  and  the  failures  which  certainly  did  sometimes  occur  in  Ava, 
when  our  native  troops  were  sent  to  cope  singly  with  an 
unaccustomed  enemy,  were  mainly  aUaksitakie  to  tbaet  eemA 
and  short-sighted  economy  which  affords  the  Indian  aacmy  waA 
an  inadequate  allowance  of  officers.  Upcm  this  occasion  the 
regiment  lost  Colonel  Conroy,  Lieutenant  Adams,  and  ten  men 
killed,  whilst  Lieutenants  Harvey  and  Power,  and  several  rank 
and  file,  were  wounded — flosses  which  reduced  the  niunber  of 
officers  present  for  duty  to  three,  and  gave  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  a  lieutenant.  Not  a  captain  was  present, 
neither  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  captain  with  the  corps 
dnring  the  time  it  was  attached  to  the  force."  And  yet  this 
was  a  regiment  on  field  service. 
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The  reports  which  have  been  reaching  the  War  Office  from 
General  Sir  Thomas  Steele  with  regard  to  the  military  position 
in  Ireland  have  been  by  no  means  so  alarming  as  might  be 
supposed.  The  Commander-in-Chief  at  Dublin  from  the  first 
was  confident  of  the  loyalty  of  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and  of 
their  readiness  to  do  their  duty  willingly,  if  called  upon  in 
defence  of  law  and  order. 

With  respect  to  a  recent  announcement  of  the  Standard  as  to 
the  pending  organisation  of  the  Transport  Department  in 
India,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  all  arrangements  so  far 
made  are  merely  those  provisionally  adopted,  pending  a  final 
decision  as  to  what  future  organisation  is  to  be  established  for 
the  transport  of  our  Indian  forces.  Despite  all  reports  to  the 
contrary,  nothing  has  been  settled  absolutely,  and  to  Colonel 
Low  will  be  entrusted  the  task  of  working  out  a  scheme.  The 
balance  of  mflitary  opinion  is  believed  to  be  against  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Transport  Department  by  the  Commissariat.  Sir 
Frederick  Haines  and  his  military  advisers  always  protested 
against  such  a  step,  and  it  does  not  find  favour  with  some  of 
the  leading  military  authorities  now  in  India,  who  will  be  bound 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberatioius  which  are  taking  place. 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  army  lately 
attended  at  the  War  Office  to  complain  that  promotion  had  not 
been  accorded  him,  though  every  general  officer  under  whom  he 
had  served  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  the  great  claims  he  possessed  on  account  of  his  zeal 
and  professional  ability.  "  Oh,"  was  the  reply  of  the  official  to 
whom  he  was  introduced,  "it  does  not  matter  a  bit  what  general 
officers  report,  we  cannot  bother  ourselves  about  their  opinions 
here ;  we  know  better  than  they  do  who  ought,  and  who  ought 
not  to  be  promoted,  and  we  arrange  accordingly."  No  wonder, 
if  this  is  the  view  taken  at  the  War  Office,  that  so  many  of  the 
ablest  officers,  of  whom  general  officers  had  reported  over  and 
over  again  in  flattering  terms,  were  singled  out  for  retirement 
when  the  reorganisation  of  the  Commissariat  and  Ordnance 
Store  Departments  were  carried  out  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  and  that  notoriously  inefficient  officers  were  retained  in 
the  service  to  qualify  for  the  highest  rate  of  pension. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  not  only  was  it  recommended 
that  a  change  should  be  made  from  the  present  long-winded 
territorial  titles  to  the  old  numerical  designations  of  infantry 
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regiments,  but  that  it  was  at  one  moment  actually  in  contem- 
plation to  modify  the  existing  arrangement,  which  has  resulted 
in  endless  confusion,  especially  in  India,  where  the  new-fangled 
appellations  are  found  to  be  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  native  mind.  Our  theoretical  reformers  evidently  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  British  is  essentially  a  foreign-service  army, 
and  that  the  territorial  designations  of  regiments  are  under  the 
circumstances  altogether  out  of  accord  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  service.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  certain  appointment  which 
has  just  been  made,  to  the  consternation  of  every  soldier  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  removes  any  hope  that  may  have 
existed  of  a  change  for  the  better — for  a  time,  that  is  to  say, 
for  no  sane  man  can  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  wretehed 
system  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July,  can 
possibly  last.  All  the  bolstering  up  in  the  world  will  not  save 
it ;  it  was  doomed  from  the  first,  and  its  collapse  is  but  a  matter 
of  a  few  months. 

It  is  said  that  Colonel  E.  J.  Marter — "  Ketchwayo  Marter," 
as  he  is  now  called — is  to  be  provided  for  on  the  Staflf  of  the 
army.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  this  report  proving  true. 
Colonel  Marter  goes  shortly  to  India  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  to 
the  command  of  which  he  is  about  to  succeed,  vice  Colonel 
Alexander,  whose  five  years  are  up  on  December  9.  He  will  doubt- 
less continue  in  command  for  a  few  years,  and  the  Horse  Guards 
authorities,  though  fully  recognising  his  professional  ability,  do 
not  contemplate  offering  him  anything  at  present.  Indeed, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  his  not  being  provided  with  a  home 
appointment.  The  gallant  K.  D.  6's  have  been  greatly  maligned 
in  some  quarters  of  late.  The  adverse  criticism  to  which  the 
regiment  has  been  subjected  has  been  very  distressing  to  all 
ranks,  and  it  would  therefore  be  disappointing  were  so  excellent 
a  soldier  as  Colonel  Marter  removed  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the  reins,  which  it  is  expected  he 
will  handle  so  well. 

It  has  been  decided  to  grant  the  Afghan  War  medal  to  all 
who  crossed  the  Indian  frontier,  whether  they  were  engaged 
before  the  enemy  or  not.  The  bronze  star  is  to  be  conferred 
upon  all  officers  and  men,  European  or  Native,  who  left  Cabal 
with  Sir  F.  Roberts'  force  for  Candahar. 

The  experiment  put  upon  trial  some  time  ago,  by  which 
officers,  after  passing  the  Staff  College  examination,  have  been 
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attached  for  a  period  to  the  Intelligence  Department  at  head- 
quarters, has  heen  found  to  work  so  well  and  to  be  productive  of 
8o  much  benefit,  both  to  individuals  and  the  service,  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  make  the  arrangement  permanent. 

The  concession  made  lately  to  the  Quartermasters  and  Biding- 
masters  of  honorary  rank  as  Captains,  after  ten  years  service,  as 
commissioned  officers,  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  and  much  needed 
change  for  the  better.  There  are  no  men  more  deserving  than  those 
in  these  two  classes,  and  seeing  that  every  quartermaster  and 
riding-master  has  been  in  the  ranks — some  of  the  former  have 
spent  as  muqh  as  twenty  years,  passing  from  the  recruit  squad 
to  a  commission — ^the  privilege  now  extended  to  them  whilst 
serving  will  only  have  the  effect  of  putting  them  in  their  proper 
position  in  their  regiments.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  ranker — 
and  there  exist  some  who  not  only  are,  but  admit  they  are, 
enemies  of  the  ranker  class — must  allow  that,  be  the  arguments 
against  the  promotion  of  deserving  non-commissioned  officers 
what  they  may,  it  is  only  right  that  those  upon  whom 
commissions  have  been  conferred  should  not  be  left,  as  they 
have  been  hitherto,  with  no  prospect  of  any  kind  before  them — 
with  nothing  in  fact  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  them  to  do  more 
then  the  bare  routine  of  duty.  The  comfort  and  efficiency  of  a 
regiment  entirely  depends  upon  its  having  a  good  colonel,  a 
good  adjutant,  a  good  and  obliging  quartermaster,  and  a  smart 
and  intelligent  riding-master.  In  the  new  Warrant,  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  for  the  commanding  officer,  something  has  been 
done,  too,  for  the  adjutant,  whose  position  is  now  very  properly 
raised.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  have  been  most  unfair  to 
have  left  the  quartermaster  and  riding-master  in  the  cold,  and 
though  there  are  a  few  who  have  expressed  displeasure  at  the 
steps  Mr.  Ghilders  has  taken  to  raise  the  social  status  of  a  hard- 
-worked  and  eminently  deserving  body  of  regimental  officers,  the 
officers  of  the  army,  as  a  rule,  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
those  who  would  condemn  a  number  of  unoffending  soldiers  to 
slave  on,  year  after  year,  with  no  future,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  owe  their  positions  to  merit  and  not  to  the  advantages 
of  riches  or  influential  friends. 

Keport  has  it  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
is  to  be  given  the  Portsmouth  command,  in  succession  to  His 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  some  people 
evidently  imagine  that  the  whole  business  is  already  *'  cut  and 
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dried."  Now  the  Duke  of  Connanght  is  but  a  Major-General, 
whereas  the  Portsmouth  appointment  is  that  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  ;  so  that  His  Royal  Highness  would  have  to  be  advanced 
a  step  in  rank  to  qualify  him  to  fill  the  desirable  command  for 
which  rumour  has  selected  him.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
Duke  will  care  to  take  promotion  yet  a  while,  and,  besides, 
Prince  Edward's  time  is  not  up  until  October  1883,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  may  happen  before  then.  Commands  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  given  away  two  years  in  advance.  As  there  evidently 
exists  considerable  doubt  on  the  subject,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to 
point  out  that  the  unattached  pay  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as 
a  general  oj£cer  is  only  Jb'400  a  year,  not  £1  5^.  per  diem,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  officers  of  general  rank  who  are  not  colonels 
of  regiments.  His  Eoyal  Highness  draws  nothing  as  Colonel-in- 
chief  of  the  Bifle  Brigade. 

It  is  proposed  to  allow  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  to  retain  the 
Governorship  of  Gibraltar  until  October  next,  when  he  will  retire. 
General  Sir  A.  Horsford  is  named  as  his  Lordship's  probable 
successor,  ''  if  General  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  does  not  get  the 
appointment,"  but  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  present 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance,  General  Sir  John  Adye,  who 
certainly  has  strong  claims  on  the  Government,  on  account  of 
the  support  which  he  has  given  to  Mr.  Childers,  and  extended 
to  Lord  Cardwell  during  his  reign  in  Pall  Mall,  will  first  be  asked 
whether  he  would  care  to  accept  this  very  comfortable  post.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  Sir  Lintom  Simmons,  holding  the  views 
he  does  on  the'subject  of  recent  reforms,  will  "  go  down  "  with  a 
Government  of  whose  measures  he  has  been  a  strong  and  vigorous 
opponent.  As  to  the  respective  qualifications  of  the  several 
officers  there  can  be  no  question,  but  the  days  of  individual 
merit,  unfortunately,  are  passed  for  ever,  and  in  future  those 
will  secure  the  favours  which  have  to  be  distributed  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  most  political  influence. 

Eeport  says  that  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  did  not  personally  dismiss  the  last  class  of  medical 
officers  who  underwent  the  course  of  military  instruction  at 
Aldershot,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  rumoured,  of  his  displeasure 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  comprising  the  class ;  but  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  known  to  the  high-spirited  young  gentlemen 
who  fonned  the  class  his  views  with  regard  to  their  conduct. 
This  was  done  in  a  confidential  letter,  the  purport  of  which, 
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anfortunately,  got  noised  abroapd,  and  has  not  minaturally  occa- 
sioned mnch  amusement  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  who 
regard  the  whole  course,  as  all'sensible  men  do,  as  altogether  too 
ridiculous  to  be  taken  seriously.  As  an  intelligent  young  doctor 
put  it  the  other  day,  "  We  entered  the  service  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  wounds,  and  not  with  a  view  of  becoming  the  laughing- 
stock of  all  our  friends,  as  the  head  of  our  department  would 
seem  to  wish  to  make  us." 


There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  entrust- 
ing the  command  of  soldiers  to  medical  officers  than  that  to  be 
seen  at  Aldershot  during  the  periodical  inspection  of  the  Depot 
Army  Hospital  Corps,  or  the  inspection  and  dismissal  of  the 
medical  officers  and  men  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of 
instruction  in  bearer  company  drill  and  manual  and  platoon 
exercise.  The  inspecting  officer  may  be  seen  on  a  full  dress 
parade  in  mufti,  while  his  staff,  ashamed  of  their  cocked  hats 
and  green  plumes,  invariably  appear  in  forage  caps  and  patrol 
jackets.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  soldier  should  make 
a  point  of  being  present  at  the  next  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and 
they  will  then  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  the  extent  to  which 
the  burlesque  of  medical  unification  is  being  carried. 

General  Sir  H.  H.  Clifford,  who  some  time  since  vacated  the 
command  of  the  troops  at  the  Cape,  would,  if  he  desired  it, 
receive  ajiother  appointment,  but  has  no  particular  wish  to 
resume  active  employment.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  General 
Clifford's  professionsJ  character  is  well  known,  and  a  man  of  his 
ability  can  ill  be  spared  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  is  not  too 
well  off  for  qualified  general  officers  to  command  her  troops.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  General  Clifford  was  for  many  years  on 
the  staff  at  head-quarters,  and  he  was  previously  for  some  time 
at  Aldershot  on  Sir  John  Fennefather's  staff.  The  Quarter- 
master-General's  Department  was  never  better  managed  than 
when  General  Clifford  was  its  working  head. 

A  Parliamentary  Betum  has  been  published,  giving  particulars 
of  the  losses  sustained  and  money  expended  during  the  African 
and  Zulu  campaigns.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  Afghan 
War  the  total  number  killed  and  died  of  wounds  was  99  officers 
and  1,524  men ;  wounded,  111  officers  and  1,252  men.  Of  these 
the  losses  among  the  British  troops  were : — Killed,  67  officers 
and  461  men ;  woimded,  76  officers  and  403  men.  In  the  South 
African  wars,  1875-80,  the  casualties  were : — ^Killed,  12  officers 
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stone  buildings.  And  especially  will  the  eye  of  the  stranger  be 
attracted  to  the  artillery  and  infantry  barracks,  the  Frere  Hall, 
and  the  churches,  the  very  tall  and  rather  out-of-proportion 
tower  of  the  English  church  having  been  seen  at  sea  long  before 
any  other  object  on  land  met  the  eye. 

So  much  for  the  first  appearance  of  Karachi,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  improves  on  closer  acquaintance,  and  thai 
ugly  and  uninteresting  as  it  and  its  neighbourhood  are,  there 
are  very  many  worse  places  in  Her  Majesty's  Eastern  dominions 
in  which  to  pass  a  part  of  one's  life. 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  in  the  harbour.  Let  us  now 
embark  in  one  of  ther  btmder  boats  waiting  to  take  us  ashore. 
Good  sturdy  sea-boats  are  these,  with  one  big  triangular  sail 
and  a  crew  of  some  four  or  five  amphibious  sailors,  one  of  whom 
is  nearly  always,  for  some  unknown  reason,  a  Sidi ;  and  many 
a  pleasant  day's  fishing  have  we  had  from  one  of  these  same 
boats.  Embarked  in  this,  we  soon  reach  the  quay,  or  bandar, 
at  Kiamari,  the  terminus,  as  it  were,  of  the  Napier  Mole,  where 
troops,  stores,  and  merchandise  can  be  landed  independently  of 
the  state  of  the  tide.  Once  landed,  we  find  plenty  of  two-horsed 
gharis  waiting  for  hire,  in  which  to  make  our  way  to  the  can- 
tonment. Leaving  behind  the  cluster  of  huts  which  compose 
the  village  of  Kiamari,  and  the  commissariat  stores,  filled  with 
casks  of  beer  and  porter  ultimately  to  quench  the  thirst  of  our 
friend  Thomas  Atkins  in  far-away  up-country  stations,  we  drive 
for  some  time  along  the  Napier  Mole  (so  called  from  Sir  C. 
Napier,  its  far-seeing  designer),  with  the  waters  of  the  harbour 
on  our  left,  and  great  tidal  swamps  of  mangrove  on  our  right, 
both  sides  abounding  in  innumerable  wading  birds,  from  the 
long-legged  six-foot  flamingo  down  to  the  piping  sand-lark.  At 
length  we  pass  under  the  archway  of  the  custom-house,  and 
emerge  into  the  real  land  of  Sind.  We  now  drive  along  a  good 
broad  road,  with  Karachi  proper  and  the  fort-like  gaol  away  on 
our  left  on  another  road,  while  on  ours  we  pass  many  handsome 
stone  buildings,  comprising  the  Law  Courts.  The  chief  banks, 
the  post-office,  and  the  palatial  building  in  which  the  employes 
of  the  Government  Telegraph  transact  business.  At  last  we 
reach  the  cantonment,  and  proceed  to  visit  hospitable  friends  in 
a  regiment  which  since  that  day  have  left  too  many  of  their 
number  in  the  dismal  district  round  Kandahar.  The  rest  of  the 
time  spent  in  Kandahar  leaves  leisure  to  look  at  the  interior  of 
the  English  church,  a  fine  stone  building,  where  we  see  a  window 
commemorative  of  the  "  Conqueror  of  Sind,"  and  the  22nd  Begi- 
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ment  in  the  early  days  of  the  Province,  the  fellow  to  which  is 
now,  in  1881,  about  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  their  good- 
hearted  Sindian  friends,  in  memory  of  those  of  the  late  66th 
Berkshire  Regiment,  who  were  killed  at  Maiwand,  the  regiment 
haying  been  quartered  for  many  years  of  the  last  decade  in 
Karachi  and  Haidarabad.  The  band  in  the  Government  gardens 
attracts  us  in  the  evening,  but  the  heat,  the  high  hedges  keeping 
out  the  breeze,  and  the  neglected  and  forlorn  appearance  of  all 
attemps  at  verdure,  make  us  tell  ghari  wala  to  drive  off  straight 
to  Clifton,  "to  eat  the  sea  air,"  which  we  must  soon  leave 
behind  us. 

There  is  something  pleasantly  soothing  in  this  drive,  with  the 
evening  breeze  from  the  sea  blowing  in  our  faces,  and  though 
the  scenery  on  either  side  is  about  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as 
it  well  can  be,  yet  the  shades  of  evening  to  a  great  degree  hide 
its  hideousness;  and  when  we  reach  the  marine  retreat  of 
Karachi,  and  have  taken  up  a  position  among  the  numerous 
carriages  drawn  up  there  that  their  occupants  may  "  eat  the 
air,"  we  cannot  help  a  certain  feeling  of  lazy  satisfaction.  So 
we  sit  there  and  contemplate  the  assemblage — dismounted 
cavaliers  whispering  soft  nothings  at  the  carriages,  and  pale- 
faced  invalids  from  Upper  Sind  inhaling  with  delight  that  sea 
air  which  is  bringing  back  their  life,  as  they  watch  the  waves 
rolling  in  on  the  level  beach,  along  which  the  less  languid  are 
strolling.  A  great  resort  are  these  sands  at  Clifton  for  the 
turtles  and  innumerable  strange  crabs  of  many  different  sorts. 
8oon  the  great  full  moon  rises  in  the  clear  sky,  and  knowing 
pxmctuality  is  the  law  at  the  mess  where  we  are  going  to  dine, 
we  turn  back  to  the  many  twinkling  lights  of  the  cantonment. 

Next  day,  the  adventurous  traveller  in  "  Young  Egypt "  finds 
himself  steaming  steadily  along  on  the  Scinde,  Funjaub,  and 
Delhi  railway,  but  in  vain  does  he  look  from  the  blue-glass 
windows  for  points  of  interest.  Nothing  but  sandy  desert 
sprinkled  with  cactus-bushes  meets  '.his  eye.  True,  some  four- 
teen miles  from  Karachi,  he  crossed  a  river  with  a  thread  of 
water  carefully  dammed  up  on  one  side,  and  saw  some  gardens 
and  trees,  but  that  was  the  famous  Malir  river  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  market  garden  of  Karachi ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  a  favourite  shooting-ground  of  the  Karachi  sportsman,  for 
here  may  be  found  duck,  teal,  snipe,  black  partridge,  sand  grouse, 
and  hares,  while  in  the  Scrub  and  Tamarisk  jungle,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, many  a  "jungli  sur"  turns  up.  From  the  Malir, 
too,  is  to  oome  the  future  fresh-water  supply  of  Karachi.  , 
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We  have  now  been  passing  through  the  sand  and  cactus 
scenery  some  four  or  five  hours,  when  a  line  of  green  greets  the 
eye  in  front.    The  speed  slackens,  the  whistle  shrieks,  and  here 
we  are  at  Kotri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  mighty  Indus.    Here 
we  find  we  have  to  wait  for  some  time,  so  resolve  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  Haidarabad,  some  three  miles  away  from  the  opposite 
bank.    We  accordingly  ship  ourselves  in  the  steam-ferry,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  muddy  current  of  the  Indus,  soon 
find  ourselves  safely  deposited  on  the  Giddu  Bandar.     There  we 
trust  ourselves  to  one  of  the  many  gharis  waiting  there  for  hire, 
not  neatly  appointed  vehicles  with  the  appearance  of  private 
carriages,  such  as  those  we  had  left  behind  at  Karachi,  but  dilapi- 
dated and  dirty,  with  wild-looking  and  unsavoury  attendants. 
The  road  to  the  cantonment  is  pretty,  and  after  our  desert-like 
journey  from  the  capital,  we  appreciate  all  the  more  the  greenery 
of  the  trees  planted  on  each  side.    After  a  pleasant,  though 
somewhat  dusty  drive,  there  appear  on  a  ridge  to  our  left  the 
English  church,  and  mud-coloured  bungalows  of  the  cantonment. 
We  now  know  that,  however  wanting  in  architectural  beauty,  these 
mud-constructed  houses  are  far  cooler  than  stone  or  brick,  pro- 
vided always  their  walls  are  made  thick  enough.    Time  being  an 
object,  we  only  rest  a  few  minutes  at  the  hospitable  mess-house 
of  the  2nd  Biluchis,  which  is  tightly  shut  up,  and  every  opening 
covered  with  £uskus  tatties,  which  the  patient  though  not  always 
energetic  coolies  were  keeping  wet  with  water  from  a  little  well-like 
hole  sunk  in  the  verandah.    We  next  glance  at  the  European 
barracks,  once  thought  the  finest  in  India,  but  as  they  are  built 
of  burnt  brick  and  tiled,  it  strikes  us  that  they  must  be  both  hot 
and  cold  at  the  wrong  times  of  the  year,  and  upon  inquiry  we 
find  we  are  not  far  wrong.    From  this  we  .proceed  to  visit  the 
fort,  which,  from  what  one  has  read  and  heard,  we  expect  to 
find  very  interesting,  but  we  are  very  wofully  disappointed ;  for 
all  that  we  see  is  a  brick  wall  built  on  an  irregularly-shaped 
rock,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circiunference,  with  spear- 
head battlements,  a  few  bastions,  a  mud  tower  inside  the  forbressy 
and  the  usual  intricate  Eastern  gateway.    Below  this,  we  see 
the  mud-built  city  of  Haidarabad.    Not  finding  much  to  keep  ua 
here,  we  tell  our  Jehu  to  drive  us  to  the  tombs  of  the  Amirs. 
We  pass  through  a  smallish  bazaar  and  by  several  new  and 
clean-looking  buildings  of  an  improved  class,  which  show  signs 
of  the  benefits  Sind  has  derived  from  British  rule,  and,  perhaps, 
**  Nemo,"  the  SUmdard  correspondent,  who  made  such  a  sweep- 
ing assertion  as  to  the  abilities  of  British  officers  ,in^tha,aarly 
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pari  of  this  year,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Goyemment 
of  this  province  is  for  the  most  part  administered  by  military 
men.  Soon  we  find  oarselves  amongst  the  tombs ;  sw3«rms  of 
fakirs  and  other  mendicants,  immediately  we  leave  our  ghari, 
imi)ortune  us  for  pice,  and  pice  we  have  to  give  them.  The 
tombs  are  picturesque,  and  inside  even  beautiful  in  their  own 
way ;  and  passing  from  the  outside  glare  into  the  ''  dim  religious 
light"  of  the  interior,  the  beauty  of  the  glazed  tiles  of  the 
domes,  the  small  latticed  windows  and  the  carved  white-marble 
tombs,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most 
stolid. 

But  time  presses.  So  we  instruct  the  ghari-wala  to  drive  us 
back  to  the  Bandar,  and,  if  possible,  by  a  different  road.  And 
by  a  different  road  he  takes  us,  which  is  quite  an  avenue  of  well- 
grown  trees,  principally  babul.  We  go  past  the  old  residency, 
famous  for  its  defence  by  Outram  and  a  company  of  the  old  22nd 
Regiment,  and  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  until  we  find  our- 
selves again  at  the  Giddu  Bandar,  and  crossing  back  to  the 
railway  station  at  Eotri  in  good  time  for  the  train. 

As  we  again  start  off  en  route  to  Sukhur,  we  cannot  help 
recalling  to  mind  Sir  C.  Napier's  proposed  mode  of  expending  a 
third  of  the  prize-money  if  he  had  been  a  prince.  He  says,  "  It 
should  go  to  beautify  and  improve  Haidarabad,  which  should  be 
made  magnificent ;  yet  Eurrachee  should  be  my  favourite.  It 
should  be  made  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  that  wild  river 
should  not  stir  from  its  bed  without  my  leave ;  it  should  be 
chained  like  a  malefactor,  it  should  run  close  along  the  hills  to 
Eurrachee,  just  giving  me  an  elbow  to  Haidarabad." 

(To  be  eontinuedJ) 
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By  Thomas  Gablislb. 


Given — 141  battalions  of  infantry;  answer  required — ^how  to 
insure  that  even  when  petty  wars  are  taking  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  not  more  than  one-half  of  these  corps 
shall  be  employed  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Here,  in  brief, 
is  the  problem  which  has  set  one  War  Secretary  after  another 
knocking  his  head  most  pathetically  against  ''plans"  and 
"  schemes  "  and  "  projects  "  of  reorganisation,  all  more  or  less 
ingenious,  and  more  than  less  futile.  For,  the  conditions  tacked 
on  to  the  problem  made  its  solution  practically  impossible. 
These  laid  it  down  that,  during  ordinary  times,  seventy  batta- 
lions would  always  have  to  be  stationed  abroad  and  seventy-one 
at  home,  the  latter  as  "  feeders  "  of  the  former.  This  idea  has 
lain  at  the  root  of  every  proposal  devised  by  the  tinkering 
folks  since  the  Cardwellian  new  departure,  and  a  very  funny 
idea  it  is.  Much  as  if  our  Line  regiments  were  so  many  infants 
and  nurses  coupled  together,  the  one  incessantly  crying  for  the 
other  to  come  forward  with  the  feeding-bottle.  The  absurdity 
of  the  notion  might,  however,  be  overlooked,  but  for  the  utterly 
impracticable  character  of  the  scheme.  It  provides,  it  will  be 
seen,  a  surplus  of  just  one  battalion  against  all  exigencies  short 
of  a  great  war.  Hence  any  small  war  which  necessitated  the 
despatch  of  larger  reinforcements  than  this  one  battalion,  would 
necessarily  create  a  drain  upon  the  seventy  feeding  battalions, 
thus  causing,  in  some  instances,  both  nurse  and  infant  to  be 
abroad  at  the  same  time.  All  this  is  so  clear,  that  the  civilian 
mind  falls  a-wondering  when  it  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
details,  and  one  catches  mutterings  about  military  stupidity.  A 
mistake,  that ;  some  very  clever  brains  indeed  have  been  cud- 
gelled over  the  great  military  conundrum  of  how  to  make  two 
soldiers  do  the  work  of  three.    It  would  have  been  better  in 
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every  way,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  "  given  it  up,"  and  told  the 
public  that  the  feeding  system  could  never  work  properly  unless 
it  was  supplemented  by  the  creation  of  a  small  surplus  of  batta- 
lions— say  a  dozen  or  thereabouts.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
it  was  made  a  governing  condition  of  the  Budget  that  the 
estimate  of  receipts  should  exactly  balance  that  of  expenditure ; 
would  not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  always  have  to  ask 
for  Supplementary  Votes  before  the  financial  year  ran  out? 
What  is  the  rule  in  that  department  of  the  national  service  ? 
Invariably  to  arrange  for  a  surplus,  as  a  reserve  against  un- 
foreseen drains.  It  may  not  be  required  after  all,  but ''  it  wUl 
be  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  "  is  the  mental  conclusion  of  the 
Chancellor,  as  he  perhaps  estimates  for  a  balance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  million,  instead  of  for  the  modest  quarter  of  a 
million  which  at  first  seemed  big  enough  to  provide  against  the 
unforeseen. 

That  consideration  is  just  what  our  military  reformers  refuse 
to  deal  with — ^the  being  on  the  safe  side.  Who  shall  blame 
them,  when  they  know  that  were  they  to  speak  out  the  truth, 
and  declare  the  time  to  be  come  for  augmenting  the  army,  the 
spirits  of  Joe  Hume  and  "Wiscount  Villiams" — so  Punch 
nicknamed  the  economical  haberdasher  who,  years  ago,  was  so 
hot  on  the  Army  Estimates — ^would  be  called  from  the  silent 
tomb  to  denounce  the  proposers  of  such  horrible  wickedness  ? 
Clever  officers  have  the  same  feelings  as  clever  civilians,  and  if, 
therefore,  one  sees  the  latter  constantly  keeping  back  the  truth 
from  the  public  lest  it  should  prove  nauseous,  why  should  the 
former  be  debarred  from  doing  the  same  ?  The  hero  of  Kan- 
dahar, the  hero  of  Magdala,  the  hero  of  the  Central  Indian 
campaign,  the  hero  of  Goomassie,  and  the  hero  of  Aldershot 
Camp — all  these  heroes,  real  or  sham,  are  perfectly  aware  that 
the  feeding  system  must  get  out  of  gear  again  as  soon  as  it  is 
exposed  to  the  additional  strain  of  a  petty  war.  And  all  know, 
too,  that  its  efficient  working  could  be  insured  by  creating  a  few 
more  battalions  of  infantry.  But  they  see  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground certain  redoubtable  gentlemen,  with  a  terrible  engine 
called  "  Standing  Army  "  ready  to  launch  against  John  Bull's 
weak  side.  So,  in  order  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with 
that  stupendous  Juggumaut-scarecrow,  our  heroes  fall  a- wrang- 
ling among  themselves  over  the  veriest  quids  and  quiddities  of 
organisation,  while  the  newspapers  teem  with  hints  that  the 
Great  Panjandrum  will  lose  his  little  *'  button-atop  "  if  he  does 
not  take  care,  and  that   Sir  Galahad  Greedy  has  promoted 
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himself,  by  magazine  writing,  to  the  oflBce  of  military  adviser  in 
ordinary  to  the  great  Liberal  party. 

They  are  wise  in  their  generation,  these  exalted  chieftains 
who  keep  their  hands  in  for  fighting  the  country's  enemies  by 
fighting  among  themselves.  If  the  Iron  Duke  were  to  come 
back  to  life,  with  a  special  mandate  to  tell  the  English  people 
that  the  safety  of  their  Empire  depended  upon  an  immediate 
augmentation  of  the  Line,  his  ghostly  Grace  would  be  bidden 
to  go  to  a  place  where  the  fire  is  hotter  than  even  at  Waterloo. 
In  spite  of  that  penalty,  he  would  no  doubt  speak  the  words  of 
fate ;  but  these  others  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so  are  still  in  the 
flesh,  and  very  fleshly  appetites  have  they.  Ambition,  greed, 
jealousy — ^how  shall  the  cravings  of  these  be  satisfied  if  the 
truth  be  spoken  ?  Let  anyone  picture  for  himself  what  chance 
an  ofi&cer  would  have  of  rising  to  high  position  who  dared  to  tell 
John  Bull  that  the  standing  army  must  be  increased.  Is  it  not 
the  case  that  Sir  Frederick  Eoberts  fell  into  bad  odour  with  the 
War  Office  for  ventiuring  to  declare  that  veterans  make  better 
soldiers  on  a  campaign  than  newly-caught  and  inmiature  lads  ? 
And  if  he,  with  the  fresh  flush  of  his  Kandahar  victory  still 
upon  him,  was  thus  treated,  how  much  more  evil  would  be  the 
case  of  any  less  popular  officer  who  had  the  courage  to  proclaim 
the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  Line  ?  Moreover,  it  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which,  even  if  anyone  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  bell  the  cat,  little  good  would  result  from  the  proceeding. 
Honest  John  Bull  has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Constitution 
would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  were  the  army  sensibly  increased, 
and  the  business  must  therefore  be  done,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  by 
mancBuvre  and  sleight  of  hand.  Of  course  it  is  sinful  to  employ 
such  means ;  never  by  any  chance  do  we  see  them  used  for  their 
own  purposes  by  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic  Tweedledums,  or 
by  the  chieftains  of  the  pious  Tweedledees.  These  high-principled 
gentlemen  would,  we  know,  sooner  scorch  their  own  souls  than 
condescend  to  play  with  deceit.  But,  really,  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  saving  a  mighty  Empire  from  serious  trouble,  it  does 
seem  allowable  to  resort  to  means  which  would  be  wicked 
enough  if  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  petty 
party  ends. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  that  the  British  public  do  not  much 
mind  spending  more  and  more  money  on  the  army ;  the  esti- 
mates show  that  pretty  clearly.  A  few  stern  economists,  and,  of 
course,  the  Birmingham  school,  indulge,  it  is  true,  in  a  good  deal 
of  windy  protesting  whenever  any  considerable  increase  takes 
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place  in  the  War  Office  demand.  But  the  general  public  remain 
profoundly  apathetic,  being  imbued  with  a  very  wholesome 
belief  that  a  million  or  two,  more  or  less,  is  not  worth  consi- 
deration when  the  insurance  of  the  Empire  is  at  stake.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  there  was  no  perceptible  inflation  of  that 
hete  noir,  the  standing  army,  any  great  outcry  would  be  very 
unlikely.  Bearing  that  fact  in  mind,  it  becomes  possible  to 
devise  a  scheme  by  which  the  required  aid  might  be  reached 
without  exciting  suspicion.  In  a  very  remarkable  work  which 
has  just  been  published* — ^remarkable  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
other  and  graver  matters  than  are  treated  of  in  this  paper — the 
author  strongly  urges  the  advisability  of  restoring  to  India 
the  old  local  European  force  which,  in  the  days  of  "  John 
Company,"  performed  such  mighty  achievements.  Colonel  Cory 
was  personally  acquainted  with  those  gallant  battalions,  and  he 
bears  a  tribute  of  praise  to  their  efficiency  which  will  meet  with 
warm  endorsement  from  all  qualified,  as  he  is,  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  In  that  rigidity  of  bearing,  that  merely 
mechanical  obedience  to  word  of  command,  which  our  military 
precisians  formerly  insisted  upon,  the  Company's  European 
soldiers  were  somewhat  deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  they  sur- 
passed the  Royal  regiments  in  mobility,  dash,  elaUf  and  the 
faculty  of  managing  for  themselves  when  on  a  campaign.  But 
the  chief  merit  of  this  contingent  was  that  it  was  largely 
recruited  among  classes  who  would  not  enter  the  Eoyal  service 
on  any  terms.  Peter  was  not  robbed,  therefore,  to  pay  Paul ; 
each  system  struck  its  own  ''  ile,"  and  although  the  young  men 
who  elected  for  an  Indian  career  generally  had  the  reverse  of 
spotless  characters  at  starting,  the  vast  majority  soon  acquired 
the  habit  of  discipline  and  became  reasonably  worthy  members 
of  society.  But  all  this  is  so  forcibly  and  so  lucidly  described  by 
Colonel  Cory,  that  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  can- 
not do  better  than  turn  to  his  well  written  pages  for  information. 
In  them,  they  will  find  other  matters  well  worth  perusal  and 
thought ;  notably,  the  perils  which  menace  our  rule  in  India, 
both  from  within  and  from  without.  This  matter,  however,  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  which  is  to  gather  from  the  book 
a  hint  as  to  how  the  British  public  might  be  induced  to  consent 
to  an  augmentation  of  the  Line. 

Suppose  that  ten  local  European  regiments  were  restored  to 
India — ^four  for  Bengal  and  three  each  for  Bombay  and  Madras 

•  The  Battem  Menace,  by  Colonel  Arthur  Cory.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench  <k  Co* 
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— that  would  enable  the  Indian  Government  to  dispense  -with  a 
like  number  of  Eoyal  battalions.  In  that  case,  therefore,  we 
should  be  able  to  keep  eighty-one  battalions  on  the  Home  Esta- 
blishment to  feed  sixty  battalions  abroad,  thus  allowing  the  War 
Office  a  standing  surplus  of  twenty-one  battalions  as  a  reserve 
against  xmforeseen  exigencies.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
re-arrangement  would  not  increase  the  standing  army  by  one 
single  man,  the  sole  difference  consisting  in  the  altered  distri- 
bution of  the  infantry,  and  that  dismal  bugbear  would  not, 
therefore,  have  to  be  confronted.  That  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  expense,  may  not  be  denied,  inasmuch 
as  the  ten  battalions  withdrawn  from  India  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  British  exchequer.  But,  as  has  been  said 
before,  public  opinion  has  not  for  years  past  shown  itself  sensi- 
tive on  the  subject  of  military  or  naval  expenditure ;  it  is  the 
men  and  not  the  money  that  John  Bull  is  so  nervous  about. 
Even  if  he  turned  rusty,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  convince 
such  a  thorough  man  of  business  that  it  would  be  a  most  pro- 
fitable transaction  to  obtain  a  surplus  of  twenty  additional 
battalions — always  available  for  service  abroad  without  upset- 
ting the  relief  system — at  the  cost  of  half  that  number.  What 
prodigious  expense  would  have  been  saved,  and  how  much  safer 
would  England  have  felt,  had  this  arrangement  been  in  existence 
when  the  Zulu  war  drained  her  of  troops  at  the  very  moment 
when  there  seemed  every  likelihood  of  a  great  European  convul- 
sion !  And  as  another  item  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance 
sheet,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  India  would  be  enabled  to 
save  a  large  sum  annually  by  the  change,  the  cost  of  a  local 
European  force  being  considerably  less  than  that  of  one  fur- 
nished from  England  on  the  short-service  system.  That  great 
Hamadryad  of  Indian  finance,  the  Home  Charges,  would  likewise 
be  reduced,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  loss  on 
exchange.  Thus  strengthened,  the  Indian  exchequer  might  see 
its  way  to  abolish  the  remaining  cotton  duties,  to  the  everlasting 
appeasement  of  the  irascible  mind  of  Manchester.  Taking  all 
these  gains  into  consideration,  it  would  be  very  poor  special 
pleading  which  failed  to  satisfy  the  British  mind  that  the  change 
of  system  was  well  worth  the  price  it  cost. 

At  all  events,  here  is  a  simple  rough-and-ready  plan  by  which 
the  required  end  of  providing  a  sufficient  surplus  to  insure 
the  proper  working  of  the  feeding  system,  could  be  surely 
attained.  Before  throwing  it  aside  as  "  repugnant  to  the  present 
state  of  English  feeling,"  or  for  other  intangible  reason  of  that 
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sort,  critics  would  do  well  to  devise  a  better  scheme.  There  will 
be  a  terrible  smash-up  some  day  if  the  real  requirements  of  a 
military  organisation  for  an  Empire  so  circumstanced  as  ours,  are 
not  boldly  faced  and  liberally  supplied.  Not  by  merely  shuf- 
fling heroes  from  Whitehall  to  Pall  Mall,  or  from  London  to 
Madras,  can  this  all-important  work  be  done,  but  by  wisdom, 
adroitness,  determination,  and  the  pluck  requisite  for  challenging 
public  opinion  on  an  unpleasant  matter,  which  discreet  people 
prefer  to  keep  in  the  background. 
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The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  or  abolition  of  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  rests  on  the  answer 
to  be  given  to  an  oft-discussed  problem,  "Is  a  foreign  invasion 
of  England*  possible  ?  " 

That  it  is  probable,  the  majority  will  scarcely  believe,  but 
that  is  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as, when 
involved  in  war  with  one  of  the  Great  European  Powers,  having 
portions  of  our  regular  army  and  fleet  employed  elsewhere,  out 
of  the  country  and  away  from  our  shores,  few  will  be  found  to 
doubt.  Englishmen  scarcely  care,  or  allow  themselves  to  think 
of  the  results,  the  ruin  and  misery  attendant  on  the  conquest  of 
their  country  by  a  foreigner,  and  few  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject have  drawn  forth  the  national  feeling  as  did  The  Battle  of 
Dorking,  showing,  what  is  the  case,  that  the  bare  idea  of  their 
families  and  their  homes  being  laid  at  the  mercy  of  a,  perhaps, 
ruthless  invading  army,  was  to  them  a  contingency  too  appalling 
almost  for  belief,  and  sufficient  to  necessitate  from  them,  for  the 
evasion  of  it,  if  possible,  the  utmost  self-sacrifice. 

The  call  for  such,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  has  not  yet  come, 
and,  please  God,  never  will,  but  that  it  possibly  may  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  that  inability  to  protect  ourselves  sufficiently 
in  the  hour  of  need  would  prove  to  be  a  national  calamity  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance,  that  the  existence  of  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers  is  justified  as  a  necessity;  while  we  find  the 
military  authorities  yearly  endeavouring  to  improve  their 
efficiency  and  holding  out  periodically-increased  advantages  to, 
if  possible,  keep  them  up  to  their  full  numbers. 

*  "England"  is  throughout  used  to  represent  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  and  "Englishmen  "  for  their  inhabitants. 
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The  nation  is  daily  opening  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
ancient  role  of  mixing  in  European  disputes,  of  keeping  pace 
with  Continental  armies  in  numbers,  or  of  engaging  them  single- 
handed  in  their  own  countries,  has  passed  from  us ;  that  our 
mission  is  changed,  and  that  our  standing  home  army  need  only 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  possible  demands  of  our  numerous 
colonies ;  while  for  the  defence  of  our  own  shores  from  hostile 
invasion  we  must  look  to  the  Militia  and  Volunteers ;  the  former 
of  which  Sir  Patrick  MacDougal,  in  his  note  on  Lord  Airey's 
Committee,  styles  as  "  the  pivot  of  our  military  strength." 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  be  it  remembered  that  the  country  pays 
at  this  moment  for  its  military  forces  an  annual  sum  of  nearly 
i£26,000,000.*  For  this  sum  it  naturally  desires  to  obtain  a 
force  which  shall  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  which  shall 
be  able  to  fight  its  battles  abroad  and  defend  its  liberties  at 
home.  As  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  force  which  will 
best  satisfy  these  requirements,  the  people  of  England  have 
always  shown  themselves  careless  to  a  degree  most  surprising  in 
a  nation  so  imbued  with  the  military  instinct,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  jealous  in  controlling  its  own  affairs." 

From  this,  as  concerns  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  if  we  ask 
ourselves — 

(a.)  Are  we  getting  the  best  possible  value  for  the  money  spent 
on  these  forces  ? 

(b.)  Are  they  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  able  to  defend 
our  liberties  at  home  ? 

(c.)  Are  we  in  a  position  to  maintain  them  throughout  a  cam* 
paign,  undiminished  in  numbers  and  efficiency  ? 

{d.)  Are  the  nature  and  composition  of  these  forces  such  as 
will  best  satisfy  these  requirements  ? 
the  answer  to  each  and  all  of  these  can  only  be,  decidedly 
and  emphatically,  No ! 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  task  allotted  to  these  troops, 
and  its  vital  importance,  it  surely  behoves  all  to  be  certain  that 
our  best  energies,  our  finest  material,  our  most  careful  prepara- 
tion, be  devoted  to  ensuring  in  the  hour  of  need  the  develop- 
ment of  our  full  powers  in  the  defence  of  our  country;  this, 
under  the  existing  laws  and  the  present  organisation,  cannot  and 
never  will  be  achieved. 

*  Inoluding  regular  army  and  British  troopB  in  India. 
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The  present  condition  of  the  Militia  and  YolnnteerSi  is  as 
follows : — 

The  Militia  show  a  deficiency  of  10,045  men  on  the  Establish- 
ment (130,444)  voted  by  Parliament  for  1880-81,  while  their 
Beserve,  sanctioned  at  80,000,  only  musters  25,120.  The 
minJTmiTn  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  four  inches,  while 
eligibles  are  taken  at  five  feet  three  inches,  also  some,  by  special 
sanction,  at  five  feet  two  inches ;  the  minimum  chest  measure- 
ment is  thirty-two  inches;  these  being  the  very  lowest  standards 
laid  down  by  medical  authorities  at  which  a  lad  can  possibly  be 
taken. 

The  Volunteers,  on  a  maximum  sanctioned  establishment  of 
245,185,  and  supernumeraries  authorised  5,421,  show  a  falling 
off  of  44,841  men;  while  though  the  standard  for  artillery 
recruits  is  as  high  as  five  feet  six  inches,  that  for  infantry 
is  as  low  as  five  feet  three  inches,  with  a  chest  of  thirty-two 
inches. 

The  deficiencies  in  numbers  are  small  and  unimportant,  and 
would  with  ease  be  filled  up  either  by  volunteers  on  prospect  of 
invasion,  or  by  the  offer  of  bounty,  but  the  serious  and  important 
weakness  in  these  two  forces  lies  in  the  standard  and  stamp  of 
men  we  should  thus  send  forth  to  fight  our  battles,  in  their  indi- 
vidual efficiency  and  the  organisation  of  the  units  into  a  machine 
of  war.  Although  some  of  our  professional  runners,  wrestlers, 
or  even  prize-fighters,  have  stood  as  low  as  five  feet  five  inches, 
they  to  a  certainty  would  have  exceeded  a  chest-measurement  of 
thirty-two  inches,  and  though  a  few  first-clq.ss,  hardy,  and  useful 
men  may  be  found  below  that  height,  no  Englishman  can  urge 
that  men  of  five  feet  three  inches  and  five  feet  four  inches,  with 
chests  of  thirty-two  inches  and  thirty-three  inches,  are  fair  spe- 
cimens of  his  race,  or  that  they  are  the  class  he  would  himself 
select  to  defend  our  families  and  our  homes  against  the  attack 
of  armies  drawn,  as  are  those  of  Germany,  France,  Bussia,  or 
Austria,  by  conscription  from  the  sturdiest  of  their  populations. 
The  small  weakly  men,  however,  form  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  whom  the  military  authorities  are  compelled  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  to  rest  content  with,  a  full  complement  of 
whom,  we  may  say,  have  never  been  forthcoming  and  over 
whom,  when  enrolled,  so  little  power  can  be  exercised  towards 
rendering  them  thoroughly  efficient,  that  their  general  condition 
would,  in  time  of  need,  be  cause  for  the  gravest  anxiety. 

Military  men  may  approve  of  the  physique  or  steadiness  on 
parade  of  a  few  particular  regiments  of  militia,  and  all  must 
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admire  the  military  zeal  and  individual  intelligence  of  the 
Volmiteer  force,  but  where  is  the  general  officer  who  could  be 
found  to  say  that  in  their  present  state,  or  without  great  and 
radical  changes  and  improvements,  he  would  with  confidence  lead 
a  combined  brigade  of  Militia  and  Volunteers  into  action  ?  We 
may  be  told,  that,  having  the  material  to  hand,  they  could  be 
knocked  into  shape  by  a  month's  preparatory  drill.  This  we 
deny,  since,  firstly,  three-fourths  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  require 
in  one  way  or  another,  further  preliminary  training,  and, 
secondly,  as  to  the  greater  duties  of  camping,  manoeuvring,  and 
taking  their  position  in  an  army  on  service,  in  the  numerous 
duties  that  would  be  required  of  them  from  sentry-go  to  a  general 
action,  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  orj  men,  know  prac- 
tically nothing,  and  have  really  no  opportunity  of  learning ;  all 
this,  too,  because  the  nation,  with  its  usual  apathy  on  all  points 
connected  with  preparation  against  possible  danger,  will  not 
realise  the  necessity  of  protecting  itself  with  the  pick  of  its  race 
instead  of  with  men  below  the  average  size,  and  of  sufficiently 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  to  enable 
them  to  achieve  satisfactory  results.  On  this  point  continental 
nations,  on  account  of  their  local  position  as  regards  each 
other,  are  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  compulsory  service,  not 
only  to  furnish  large  armies,  but  to  enable  the  men  to  be  drawn 
from  the  higher  standards  of  their  peoples  ;  and  considering  the 
extreme  value,  the  vital  importance,  of  our  being  able  to  put 
forward  the  best  specimens  of  our  race,  in  an  efficient  state, 
for  the  defence  of  our  own  country,  also  remembering  the 
advisability  of  keeping  off  war  from  our  own  door,  and  that 
though  defeat  abroad  can  be  retrieved,  at  home  it  would  be  a 
national  disaster, — it  is  urged  that  to  place  the  Militia  on  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  footing  compulsion  should  be  resorted  to 
to  fill  the  ranks  with  a  sufficiency  of  the  requisite  class  of  men. 
This  would,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  beneficially  affect,  also, 
the  Volunteer  force. 

Conscription  is  sanctioned  by  statute  for  militia  service,  on 
emergency,  but  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  called  into  use,  and  it 
was  considered  but  not  supported  by  Colonel  Stanley's  com- 
mittee in  1876.  As  a  system,  compulsory  service  is  repugnant 
to  the  ideas  of  all  Englishmen,  and  with  regard  to  the  regular 
army,  rightly  so.  As  long  as  we  can  by  payment  fill  our  ranks 
with  a  sufficiently  good  class  of  men,  let  us  hope  that  our 
insular  position  will  protect  us  from  the  hateful  necessity  of 
compulsion  for  service  abroad,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  nation 
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and  their  many  useful  occupations ;  but  it  is  altogether  different 
with  the  Militia. 

Every  man  in  case  of  invasion  is  equally  liable  for  the  defence 
of  his  own  home ;  diuring  peace  the  demands  of  the  service,  in 
the  Militia^  on  his  leisure,  are  small,  unimportant,  and  should 
be  borne,  while  when  the  crisis  comes  all  must  take  some  part 
in  repelling  the  invader,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  beforehand 
we  have  trained  the  sturdiest  of  our  population  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  battle. 

The  drain  on  the  counties  should  furthermore  not  be  unequal, 
as  at  present,  some  furnishing  several  battalions,  others  none, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  population. 

Thus  Yorkshire,  with  its  2,436,355  souls,*  Middlesex,  2,589,765, 
the  town  of  London,  3,489,428,  should  supply  more  than  Dorset- 
shire with  its  195,544  souls,  or  Butlandshire,  22,073,  the  number 
per  cent,  to  be  fmrnished  being  fixed  by  warrant. 

A  line  of  calculation  similar  to  that  adopted  by  General 
MacDougairs  committee  in  1872,  viz.  that  every  100,000  of  the 
male  population  should  furnish  1,000  militia-men,  or  some  modi- 
fication of  the  same,  might  be  found  suitable  ;  the  present  drain 
on  the  country  is  considerably  below  that  figure. 

The  following  sketch  for  the  constitution  of  the  Militia  Force 
is  proposed : — 

1.  Corps  to  be  made  up  of  voluntary  recruits,  from  their  own 
county  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  Deficiencies  to  be  made  good  by  ballot,  in  the  county, 
among  all  eligible  men. 

3.  Exceptions: 

(a.)  Ofi&cers  and  men  of  the  regular  army  and  navy. 
(6.)  Men  employed  in  other  countries, 
(c.)  Efficient  Volunteers. 

4.  No  enrolled  Volunteer  eligible. 

5.  Eligible  substitutes  accepted. 

6.  Service  in  the  force,  six  years,  commencing  from  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

7.  Service  in  the  Iteserve  till  forty  years  of  age.  (Eeserve 
only  to  be  called  out  as  at  present,  during  invasion,  and  then  by 
years,  beginning  with  lowest ;  thus,  men  of  twenty-four  years  of 
age  first,  twenty-five  next,  and  so  on.) 

8.  Minimum  height,  five  feet  five  inches. 

*  Old  CenstUB. 
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9.  Minimum  chest  measurement,  thirty-four  inches. 

10.  Age  of  enlistment,  eighteen  years. 

11.  Men  to  be  physically  sound  in  every  way. 

The  practical  advantages  of  this  system  would  be :  the  State 
could  at  all  times  fix  the  establishment  of  the  Militia  at  what 
might  be  deemed  necessary,  in  combination  with  the  Volunteer 
force,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  invasion,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  military  authorities  would  obtain  the  best 
specimens  of  Englishmen  as  recruits. 

The  filling  up  of  vacancies,  by  ballot,  from  among  the  young 
men  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  would  be  a  less  formidable  process 
than  it  at  first  sight  may  appear ;  the  number  wanted  would  in 
some  cases,  as  at  present,  be  furnished  by  voluntary  enlistment^ 
while  exemption,  if  imperatively  necessary,  could  nearly  always 
be  purchased  through  a  substitute. 

A  higher  standard  of  efficiency,  both  from  officers  and  men, 
could  be  expected,  especially  from  the  former,  in  the  way  of 
examinations,  training,  &c.  On  this  point.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
remark  that  "in  the  Peninsula  days,  as  now,  when  incom- 
petence directed  our  military  operations,  failure  and  disgraceful 
disaster  were  the  result,"  and  another,  lately  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  that  "  though  a  good  general  may  some- 
times achieve  success,  even  with  bad  troops,  it  takes  good  troops 
to  help  an  incompetent  commander  out  of  a  difficulty,"  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  connection  with  the  Militia  and  its 
officers.  As  regards  the  men,  though  twenty-eight  days  annually 
with  four  weeks  extra  for  sergeants  and  corporals,  and  three  to  six 
months  for  recruits  seems  ample,  greater  zeal  might  be  imparted 
into  the  work  by  keeping  inefficient  men  over-time,  by  fines,  by 
enabling  commanding  officers  to  order  them  out  for  drills  in  the 
intervals,  and  by  affording  to  all  more  practice  in  field  days, 
sham  fights,  and,  in  fact,  by  holding  the  reins  of  discipline  more 
tightly. 

Supposing  the  Militia  force  to  have  been  fixed  at  100,000  men, 
or  a  yearly  supply  of  about  16,500,  there  would,  when  the  system 
was  in  full  swing,  be  about  864,000  trained  men  available  for 
service  in  the  country ;  this  reduction  on  the  present  fixed  esta- 
blishment of  over  80,000  men  is  justifiable,  if  the  proposition  for 
reserve  be  accepted.  The  264,000  men  available  from  the 
reserve  drafts  of  sixteen  years,  raises  the  total  force  to  864,000, 
as  against  160,000  furnished  by  the  present  Militia  and  its 
reserve,  while  the  number  of  men  to  be  put  through  the  mill  is 
smaller. 
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The  classeB  on  whom  this  would  fall  most  inconyeniently  would 
be  business  men  and  country  gentlemen,  but  the  majority  of 
these,  if  unwilling  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  Militia,  or  to 
qualify  as  officers  of  the  same,  could  claim  exemption  by 
becoming  efficient  Volunteers,  if  enrolled  as  such,  or  by  pur- 
chasing an  eligible  substitute  if  the  lot  fell  to  them. 

It  is  urged  that  the  increase  of  reserve  service  to  sixteen 
years  is  less  burdensome  on  the  people  and  more  convenient  to 
the  State.  Short  active  and  lengthened  reserve  service  allows 
of  the  annual  call  for  men  being  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible 
point.  The  labour  of  training  is  thereby  reduced,  and  the 
largest  number  are  at  the  same  time  available  in  the  event  of 
war. 

The  enlistment  of  the  annual  quota  of  men  for  each  corps  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  the  general  officer  command- 
ing the  district,  who  should  make  application  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  district  to  have  any  vacancies  remaining 
filled  up,  the  conduct  of  the  ballot  for  these  being  under  their 
control. 

Help  would  be  aflforded  to  Militia  battalions  by  so  improving 
the  pay  of  their  adjutants  that  really  first-class  men  should 
compete  for  the  appointments.  There  are  undoubtedly  already 
in  these  posts  many  most  excellent  officers,  but  the  emoluments 
are  the  same  as  when  serving  with  a  regiment,  the  result  being 
that  the  office  is  occasionally  sought  after  by  men  unsuited  for 
the  work,  to  avoid  constant  moves  in  the  army  at  home,  or  to 
escape  foreign  service ;  a  proceeding  not  always  for  the  good  of 
the  Militia. 

As  a  general  rule,  by  the  closer  binding  together  of  the 
Militia  and  Line  battalions,  the  former  will  in  every  way 
benefit,  as,  for  instance,  by  encouraging  militia  officers  to  be 
temporarily  attached  to  the  Line,  by  attaching  Line  non-com- 
missioned officers  freely  to  Militia  battalions  during  their 
training,  and  by  working  out  fully  the  spirit  of  the  rules  now 
brought  in  (1st  July)  for  the  better  organisation  of  the  army,  in 
which  sundry  points  afiect  the  Militia. 

Help  might  also  be  given  them  by  utilising  some  of  the 
majors  and  captains  now  surplus  from  the  regular  army, 
retiring,  or  on  half-pay.  Lord  Morley's  committee  showed  that 
in  the  infantry,  "  out  of  every  hundred  officers,  sixty  must  retire 
in  the  rank  of  captain,  and  five  in  that  of  major."  This  doubt- 
less will  be  improved  upon,  but  there  will  always  be  a  difficulty 
in  finding  employment  for  these  lower  grades,  and  inducements 
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must  be  offered  them  to  retire.  What  better  way  of  utilising 
them  than  devoting  the  energies  of  a  certain  number  to  Militia 
and  Volunteer  battalions?  Both  sides  would  benefit  by  the 
arrangement,  while  the  State  ought  not  to  be  much  out  of 
pocket  by  it.  Further,  the  services  of  spare  majors  with  the 
Line  battalions,  of  whom  there  will  now  be  enough  and  to  spare, 
might  be  utilised,  as  well  as  those  of  the  officers  at  the  different 
depots,  and  of  the  sub-district  head-quarters. 

Militia  officers  are  subject  to  military  law  during  the  non- 
training  period,  as  well  as  during  the  period  their  regiments 
may  be  assembled  for  training  and  exercise.  This  should  be 
extended  to  all  militiamen. 

^Among  those  shown  as  "  exemptions  "  are  "  men  employed  in 
other  countries."  Idlers  or  pleasure-seekers  do  not  require  to 
be  excused,  but  those  employed,  or,  in  fact,  temporarily  settled, 
are  not  only  removed  from  our  direct  control,  but  woidd,  in  the 
case  of  our  Colonies,  be  expected  to  lend  a  hand  in  their  own 
locality,  and  though  all  abroad  are  not  yet  forced  to  qualify  as 
Volunteers,  that  it  should  be  so  is  a  very  useful  and  necessary 
step,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  time  be  adopted.  Release  from 
militia  engagement  should  only  be  procurable,  if  at  all,  at  a 
high  rate  of  payment,  or  on  very  special  reports  of  efficiency 
from  commanding  officers,  backed  by  good  reasons  for  the 
request ;  not,  as  at  present,  by  payment  of  £1  or  £1  10s.,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Some  of  the  above  suggestions  will  entail  on  Government 
increased  expenditure,  but  this  could,  if  necessary,  be  met 
without  inflicting  hardship,  by  a  reduction  of  the  ordinary  pay 
of  officers  and  men—not  of  the  permanent  staff,  who  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  well-paid.  To  the  men,  all  bounties,  such 
as  10s.  on  enlistment,  £1  on  expiration  of  annual  training, 
£1  10s.  on  re-enlistment,  should  be  continued,  and  given  to 
them  on  their  dismissal,  for  lump  sums  of  money  taken  home 
occasionally  do  good  to  the  service.  But  the  daily  pay  of  Is. 
to  Is.  2d.,  might  bear  reduction,  as  the  men  are  fully  rationed 
and  clothed  free  of  cost,  and  the  lessening  of  their  daily  allow- 
ance would  only,  to  the  majority,  mean  less  to  spend  on  beer  and 
other  drink.  All  pensions,  gratuities,  allowances,  clothing,  &c. 
at  present  sanctioned  should  be  continued,  as  tending  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  force  in  the  country. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  bearing  of  these  proposals  on  the 
Volunteer  force. 

All  will  agree  in  hesitating  to  interfere  more  than  is  impera-. 
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tively  necessary  with  the  voluntary  institutions  of  a  force,  the 
organisation,  military  ardour,  individual  excellence,  and  intelli- 
gence of  which,  as  a  self-supplied  machine  of  war,  have  elicited 
from  foreigners,  as  well  as  Englishmen,  the  highest  expressions 
of  wonder  and  approval.  Where  the  good  of  the  service  is, 
however,  at  stake,  feelings  cannot  he  considered,  and  the  Volun- 
teers themselves,  who  have  already  done  such  wonders  in  the 
promotion  of  their  own  eflSciency,  will,  we  feel  sure,  he  foremost 
in  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  in  any  way  remove  inefficiencies 
from  a  force,  the  interests  of  which  they  have  so  much  at  heart. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  that  the  following 
points  are  put  forward  for  consideration. 

The  weak  points  in  the  organisation  of  the  Volunteer  force 
are — 

(a.)  Deficiency  in  numbers. 

(&.)  State  of  discipline. 

(c.)  Training  of  officers  and  men. 

Were  the  rules  proposed  above  for  the  Militia  to  become  law, 
the  result  on  the  Volunteers  would,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be 
instantaneous. 

Instead  of  vacancies,  there  would  be  a  constant  rush  of  appli- 
cants, first,  on  the  part  of  the  class  of  men  who  now  compose  its 
members,  and  who  join  from  interest  in  the  work,  and,  secondly, 
men  anxious,  for  various  reasons,  to  avoid  the  heavier  and  more 
constant  work  of  the  Militia,  for  which  they  are  liable. 

Exemption  from  Militia  service  is  already  granted  to  efficient 
volunteers,  by  Volunteer  Act,  1863,  s.  41,  but  service  in  the 
Militia  being  rarely,  if  ever,  compulsory,  renders  the  boon 
practically  valueless. 

The  sufficiency  of  applicants  would  allow  of  the  standard  for 
infantry  being  raised  from  five  feet  three  inches  in  height  and 
thirty-two  inches  round  the  chest,  to  five  feet  five  inches  and 
thirty-four  inches  chest  measurement. 

The  authority  given  to  officers  commanding  Volunteer  corps 
by  Volunteer  Act,  1863,  s.  21,  would  be  strengthened,  in  that 
dismissal  from  the  corps  under  this  scheme  would  necessitate  a 
man's  transfer  to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  his  time  with 
the  Militia,  thus  involving  on  him  harder  and  more  constant 
work. 

The  power  could  be  given  to  commanding  officers  of  assembling 
the  corps  for  battalion  or  brigade  drill  more  often  than  at 
persent,  and  of  compelling  inefficients  to  complete^  a  larger 
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number  of  drills  ;  in  fact,  to  qualify  as  efficients,  failing  which, 
they  should  be  removed. 

If  the  number  of  drills  laid  down  in  Volunteer  regulations  as 
sufficient  for  efficients  be  found  at  the  inspection  not  to  have 
raised  the  corps  to  a  sufficiently  high,  standard  of  excellence, 
the  power  of  increasing  them  should  be  sanctioned  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  the  present  permission  to  withhold  certificates  not 
being,  in  all  cases,  found  to  suffice.  The  number  of  battalion 
drills  (three)  annually,  might  with  advantage  be  greater,  and 
opportunity  taken  of  brigading  corps  together  for  mancBUvres 
and  field  movements. 

The  point,  however,  in  the  force  requiring  most  attention  is 
the  training  of  the  officers.  Other  weaknesses  can,  by  legislation, 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  be  removed  or  modified,  when  necessity 
demands,  but  officers  are  not  made  in  a  day,  and,  as  a  class, 
those  with  the  force  cannot  be  called  fully  qualified  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  materials  composing  it. 

The  efficiency  of  a  few,  and  the  zeal  and  devotion  to  duty  of 
all,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  But  this  does  not  suffice ;  all 
should  be  efficient,  and  a  high  standard  expected  from  them. 
Facilities  of  every  possible  description  should  be  given  to  fully 
qualify  ;  but  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  commission 
of  officer  who  does  not  thoroughly  and  completely  satisfy  the 
requirements. 

The  extra  instruction  and  knowledge  that  would  by  this 
fuller  training  be  acquired  by  these  officers  would,  by  the 
majority,  be  hailed  with  delight.  There  are  few  of  them  who 
are  not  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  being  able  to  properly  com- 
mand their  own  men,  while  the  importance  to  the  whole  force  of 
a  more  complete  military  training  will  be  appreciated  by  none 
more  than  by  the  people  themselves,  as  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  military  training  now  given  does  good,  accustoming 
the  men  to  discipline  and  to  smart  intelligent  ways. 

A  volunteer  now  serves  for  four  years ;  this  might  with 
advantage  be  increased  to  six,  but  the  State  should  not  even 
then  lose  the  hold  on  his  services. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  his  joining  at 
seventeen  years  of  age.  A  year  later — eighteen — as  in  the 
Militia,  would  seem  amply  soon.  After  six  years'  service  he 
should  pass  to  the  Yolunteer  Reserve,  only  to  be  called  out 
during  an  invasion  or  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  foreign 
force,  or  when  he  himself  chose  to  attend,  until  he  should  have 
reached  the  age  of  forty  years. 
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Supposing  the  Volunteer  Force  to  be  fixed  at  200,000  men,  or 
a  yearly  supply  of  about  33,000,  these,  with  the  reserve  of  men 
from  twenty-four  to  forty  years  of  age,  would  give  about  728,000, 
which,  added  to  the  364,000  Militia  in  the  country,  gives  a  grand 
total  of  1,092,000  trained  soldiers  for  our  home  defence,  a  more 
than  sufficient  force,  the  training  and  efficiency  of  which  can 
only  be  raised  to  a  satisfactory  standard  if  the  nation  will  come 
to  realise  the  utter  futility  of  blundering  on  without  the  aid  of 
compulsory  service  for  the  Militia.  Under  the  present  system 
of  half-hearted  measures  to  which  the  military  authorities  are 
bound  down,  we  can  never  expect  efficiency  or  a  right  to  feel 
safe. 

The  remarks  already  made  on  appointment  of  Militia  adju- 
tants hold  equally  for  Volunteers.  The  work  of  these  latter 
officers  is  by  no  means  light,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the 
Volunteer  Regulations. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  a  scheme  by  which 
the  Militia  and  Volunteers  may  be  placed  on  a  more  efficient 
footing.  It  hinges  on  compulsory  service  for  the  Militia.  Until 
the  nation  faces  that,  and  makes  up  its  miad  to  the  necessity  of 
it,  it  must  be  content  to  continue  as  at  present,  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  sends  forth  to  fight,  for  all  nearest  and  most 
dear  to  it,  forces  which  do  not  represent  the  pick  of  its 
race  in  physique,  and  which  are  far  from  being  in  a  complete  or 
perfect  state  of  organisation  or  training. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  most  hopeless  possible  feeling  these 
lines  are  written,  to  add  one  more  record  to  the  many  unheeded 
appeals  that  have  been  made  by  those  anxious  to  prepare  for 
the  evil  day,  should  it  ever  come. 

No ;  the  nation  will  go  on  making  money,  spending  money ; 
labouring  in  their  own  busy  way,  or  idly  enjoying  life  ;  fighting 
among  themselves  over  Land  Bills  and  foreign  politics,  but 
utterly  heedless  of  the  fact  that  the  sword  steps  in  and  sweeps 
all  before  it,  that  it  has  done  so  with  other  nations,  and  will  do 
so  again.  Not  until  it  is  too  late,  till  the  south  of  England  has 
been  ravaged  by  an  invading  army,  till  the  enemy  hold  a 
position  south  of  London,  including  Windsor,  Aldershot,  and 
Woolwich,  and  from  there  dictate  to  us  terms  of  peace,  such  as 
the  handing  over  to  them  of  half  our  fleet,  and  the  payment  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  money,  with  sundry  other  equally 
humiliating  conditions,  and  have  left  us  to  brood  over  the 
results  of  our  own  apathy  and  neglect,  with  the  feeling  and 
knowledge  that  had  we  but  done  ourselves  justice,  or  given 
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onrselyes  a  chance,  we  could  have,  upon  our  own  soil,  defied 
and  defeated  any  nation  on  earth — not  till  then  shall  we  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  realise  the  necessity  of  having 
our  home  defences  in  an  efficient  state,  and  of  getting  a  full 
retui'n  for  the  money  spent  upon  them. 

We  see  pages  written  on  the  reform  or  re-organisation  of  the 
army,  and  but  little  on  that  of  the  Militia  or  Volunteers ;  that  is 
commencing  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  instead  of  the  root.  The 
defence  of  our  own  shores  is  of  far  higher  importance  than  that 
of  our  colonies ;  still,  while  we  attend  to  the  one,  we  neglect 
the  other.  The  military  authorities  are,  however,  practically 
powerless  to  eflfect  anything  under  the  present  organisation; 
nothing  but~the  radical  change  here  proposed  will  give  to  them 
the  best  material  in  the  country,  or  the  power  to  weld  it  into 
efficiency. 

Reform  somewhat  after  these  lines,  will  not  only  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  as  regards  Militia  and  Volunteers, 
but  will  indirectly  benefit  the  Army,  insomuch  that  the  recruits 
from  the  Militia  to  the  Army,  of  whom  there  were  7,949  in  1880, 
will  be  of  a  better  stamp  and  superior  training.  It  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  probably  make  the  recruiting  of  the  Army  with 
sufficiently-large  men  a  more  difficult  matter. 

This,  however,  is  another  question,  which  the  nation  must 
face  sooner  or  later,  and  which  the  July  Warrant  shows  is 
already  receiving  attention.  We  compete  in  the  labour  market 
for  recruits,  and  are  beaten  by  the  prices  paid  by  civilian  em- 
ployers; we  hear  complaints  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  men  of  the  required  standard,  but  we  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  if  we  paid  a  little  more  the  obstacles  would 
vanish.  This  is  well  summed  up  in  a  remark  by  Lord  Airey's 
Committee,  as  follows :  "  The  whole  question  is,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  terms,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  terms  are  placed 
before  the  labouring  population  of  the  country." 

Leave  the  army,  however,  to  fight  its  own  battle.  They  are 
introducing  many  beneficial  reforms,  among  which  "  Local- 
isation," if  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  will  not  be  its  least 
important  benefactor  ;  and  if  foresight  does  not  make  it  efficient, 
reverses  abroad  sooner  or  later  will.  But  let  us  as  a  nation 
commence  by  being  certain  that  the  foundations  of  our  home 
defence,  our  Militia  and  Volunteers,  are  in  a  thoroughly  sound 
condition. 

Considering  the  stake  Englishmen  hazard  on  this  question,  it 
is  almost  criminal  to  hesitate.    Every  foreign  nation  on  the 
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Continent  has  realised  the  imperative  necessity  of  compulsion  to 
enable  it  to  defend  its  homes  with  the  best  of  its  race. 
We,  in  our  apathetic  fancied  security,  put  the  difficulty  from  us, 
saying,  as  we  do  not  require  it  for  our  army,  we  will  not  have 
it  at  all.  Stem  necessity  has  not  yet  taught  us  otherwise,  and 
God  grant  we  never  may,  in  our  present  state,  be  so  sorely 
tried. 
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C^e  alar  Strmgt^  of  liiblir. 

By  an  Old  Subedar. 


In  these  days  of  army  reform  it  would  be  well  were  our  states- 
men not  to  overlook  altogether  the  native  army  of  India,  a  short 
account  of  which  we  give  in  this  paper.  The  army  of  that 
empire  might  be  made  second  to  none  in  Europe,  for  its  recruit- 
ing grounds  can  produce  men  in  plenty  whose  soldierly  qualities 
are  undoubted,  but  thorough  re-organisation  is  required. 

The  strength  of  the  Indian  army  is  about  128,000  men  of  all 
arms,  but  of  this  number  not  more  than  from  25,000  to  80,000 
are  fit  to  "go  anywhere  and  do  anything";  the  physique  of 
many  of  the  Bengal  regiments,  and  nearly  all  those  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  being  so  bad  that  they  would  not  stand  a  hard 
iireek's,  or  even  day's,  work. 

The  duty  this  army  has  to  perform  requires  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  ej£cient  and,  when  the  occasion  arises,  able  to  strike 
quickly  and  forcibly :  it  has  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
against  foreign  foes,  and  to  perform  most  of  the  garrison  duties 
throughout  India,  as  well  as  to  furnish  troops  for  wars  carried 
on  across  the  seas,  such  as  those  in  Persia,  China,  Abyssinia, 
Stc,  It  is  also  expected  to  be  prepared  to  meet  an  European  foe 
on  equal  terms,  if  necessary ;  and  this  in  its  present  state 
it  is  unable  to  do.  An  efficient  army  should  have  a  good 
system  of  recruiting,  as  well  as  properly-organised  reserves. 
Let  us  see  how  these  are  managed  in  India,  referring  first  to  the 
former.  In  a  country  whose  army  is  voluntarily  enlisted,  and 
whose  soldiers  are  purely  mercenary,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
pay  offered  to  them  should  bear^comparison  with  what  they  can 
earn  by  manual  labour.  Throughout  India  a  daily  labourer  can 
now  earn  from  ten  to  fifteen  rupees  monthly ;  a  soldier's  pay  com- 
mences at  seven,  after  three  years  of  good  conduct  he  gets  eight, 
and  after  six  years  nine  rupees  a  month,  out  of  which  he  has  to 
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feed  himself.  There  is  a  certain  authorised  ration,*  which  is 
supposed  to  cost  the  soldier  rupees  8.8  per  mensem,  and  if  the 
current  price  of  articles  of  food  at  his  station  render  it  more 
costly,  he  gets  the  di£ference  paid  to  him  as  '*  compensation  for 
deamess  of  provisions,*'  although  he  may  not  have  consumed, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  rarely  does  consume  it.  One  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  physical  unfitness  among  soldiers  ia 
starvation.  Nearly  every  class  of  Indian  saves  money  at  the 
expense  of  his  health,  starves  himself  to  collect  enough  to  make 
a  lavish  display  at  his  marriage  festivities,  or  at  the  funeral- 
feast  of  some  relation,  and  very  often,  to  ward  off  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  takes  to  eating  opium,  which  completes  the  work  that 
starvation  has  begun.  The  soldier  in  this  is  no  exception.  This 
evil  could  be  remedied  were  Government  to  give  the  sepoy  a  free 
ration  in  peace  time,  as  is  done  in  war  ;  it  would  greatly  stimu- 
late recruiting,  a  good  class  of  men  would  offer  themselves,  and 
would  retain  their  health  after  enlistment.  The  cost  of  this 
ration  for  the  army  would  be  annually  from  £400,000  to 
£500,000 ;  money  well  laid  out,  for  the  miserable  half-starved 
wretch,  hardly  able  to  carry  a  rifle,  and  quite  unable  to  do  a 
day's  march,  would  disappear  from  the  ranks.  A  reduction  of 
superfluous  field  officers  would  effect  a  saving  of  considerably 
more  money  than  would  be  required  to  meet  this  outlay. 

Recruits  are  enlisted  by  regimental  commanding  officers  after 
they  have  been  passed  as  sound  by  the  regimental  surgeon. 
Men  whose  chest  measurement  is  thirty-two  inches  in  Bengal, 
and  thirty-one  inches  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  are  considered  fit 
for  the  army,  quite  regardless  of  their  height.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  sepoy  six  feet  in  height,  thirty-two  round  the 
chest,  and  with  legs  like  a  pipe-stem.  The  most  inexperienced 
must  know  that  such  a  creature  is  not  fit  for  hard  work ;  yet 
many  regiments  could  be  named  in  whose  ranks  200  or  800  men 
of  this  description  could  be  found.  Of  course,  commanding 
officers  do  the  best  they  can,  but  for  the  present  pay  good  men 
will  not  enlist,  so  the  attenuated  and  weak  have  to  be  taken,  or 
the  regiment  would  fade  away.  Many  young  men  who  are 
strong  and  robust  when  they  enlist,  having,  perhaps,  come  from 
the  house  of  some  relative  who  fed  them  well,  shortly  take 
to  penurious  habits,  starve  themselves,  and  become  useless  and 
unable  to  stand  the  fatigues  incidental  to  a  military  life. 

*  It  consists  of  2  lbs.  of  flour,  4  ozs.  of  pulse,  called  dhall,  2  ozs.  of  clarified 
butter,  and  j  oz.  of  salt.  No  meat  is  allowed.  Meat  in  Northern  India  oofit 
at  least  4d.  per  pound. 
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In  former  days,  if  a  soldier  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  and 
presented  a  petition  signed  by  his  commanding  officer  to  the 
magistrate,  it  ensnred  him  a  priority  in  the  hearing  of  his  case. 
Among  a  people  perhaps  the  most  litigious  in  the  world,  this  was 
no  small  boon;  for  the  vakeel,  or  native  attorney,  after  the 
manner  of  his  more  civilised  confrere,  uses  every  delay  as  an 
excuse  for  increasing  his  bill  of  costs.  To  obtain  this  privilege, 
many  a  small  landowner  sent  a  son  into  the  army  to  fight  the 
family  law-suits.  This  valued  favour  cost  nothing,  and  aided 
greatly  the  recruiting  officer.  It  could  be  granted  again  with 
advantage. 

The  best  soldiers  in  the  army  are  those  from  the  Punjaub ; 
they  are  mostly  meat-eating  men,  while  those  of  other  parts  of 
India  are  not ;  the  Funjaubi  is  also  a  much  more  robust  man 
than  the  inhabitant  of  the  southern  provinces. 

The  castes  which  produce  recruits  for  the  Bengal  army  are  the 
Ghoorka,  the  Sikh,  the  Musalman,  the  Eshatri  Bajpoot  of  Oudh 
and  the  north-west,  theGoojur,  the  Dogra,  the  Brahman,  and  some 
low  castes.  The  Brahman  and  Eshatri  Bajpoot  do  not  make  good 
soldiers ;  they  do  not  eat  meat,  nor  can  they  stand  cold  climates. 

In  Madras,  the  Musulman,  the  Tamil,  the  Talinga,  Hindo- 
Briton,  and  Pariah,  supply  recruits.  The  best  troops  in  thia 
Presidency  are  the  sappers,  men  who  get  good  pay,  eat  well, 
and  are  second  to  none  in  Southern  India. 

In  Bombay,  the  Musulman,  the  Kokani,  and  Dair,  supply 
recruits ;  but  the  Mahratta,  that  fine  soldier  of  olden  time,  will 
not  enlist,  as  the  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  him. 

If  recruiting  is  to  be  properly  earned  on,  an  Inspector- 
General,  an  officer  who  does  not  at  present  exist,  should  be 
appointed.  Becruits  are  now  inspected  by  the  General  at  his 
annual  review  of  their  regiment.  This  General  is  oftem  an 
officer  of  the  British  service,  quite  ignorant  of  natives.  He  sees 
a  lot  of  thin  long-legged  youths,  and  thinks  they  are  the  ordi- 
nary productions  of  the  country.  Should  he  be  more  enlightened 
on  this  subject,  a  tape  is  produced,  the  recruits  are  found  to  be 
thirty-one  or  thirty-two  inches  round  the  chest;  Government 
orders  have  been  carried  out,  and  so  they  join  the  ranks.  We 
have  taken  the  opinion  of  many  military  surgeons  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  all  agree  that  no  man  should  be  enlisted  of  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  height  who  is  not  at  least  thirty-four  inches 
round  the  chest;  but  such  men  can  earn  more  as  labourera 
than  as  soldiers. 

Sir  F.  Boberts,  in  his  late  celebrated  march  from  Kabul  to 
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Kandahar,  selected  Punjab  regiments  and  Goorkhas  from  among 
aJl  those  at  Kabul  to  take  with  him.  These  being  the  only  corps 
in  the  Indian  army  of  good  physique  and  worthy  of  the  name  of 
soldiers.  In  fact,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the  late  cam- 
paigns, these  were  the  only  regiments  sent  to  the  front,  the 
others  being  left  to  guard  the  lines  of  communication. 

As  the  Indian  army  has  no  reserves,  it  could  not  keep  the 
field  for  any  lengthened  period,  so  may  be  said  to  be  useless  for 
extensive  operations.  In  the  late  Afghan  campaigns,  the  native 
force  employed  was  never  more  than  40,000  men,  and  had 
another  ten  regiments  been  required  from  India,  they  could  not 
have  been  spared.  Few  of  the  regiments  then  in  the  field 
were  up  to  more  than  half  their  proper  complement.  During 
the  first  campaign,  an  order  was  issued  to  increase  the  strength 
of  regiments  by  200  men,  and  recruiting  parties  were  sent  into 
the  "  highways  and  byways  "  to  collect  what  they  could.  When 
these  recruits  were  caught  they  were  sent  to  the  depdt,  half- 
trained,  and  despatched  to  the  front,  many  of  them  quite  igno- 
rant either  of  the  use  of  "sights"  or  even  the  rifle-breech 
action.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Gundamuk,  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  stop  recruiting  till  their  numbers  were 
reduced  to  the  original  strength.  Then  the  war  of  1879-80 
broke  out,  and  precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  again.  At 
Maiwand,  many  of  the  native  soldiers,  notably  those  of  Jacob's 
Bifle  Regiment,  were  raw  recruits,  who  had  never  been  through 
a  complete  course  of  musketry.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  disaster 
which  occurred?  Even  had  that  imfortunate  brigade  had  an 
able  commander,  what  could  we  have  done  with  such  troops  ? 

In  peace,  no  collection  of  men  can  remain  for  one  day  with- 
out casualties,  which  by  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  are  much 
increased.  In  the  German  army,  we  believe,  it  is  calculated 
that  during  war  these  amount  annually  to  40  per  cent.  With 
the  wretched  material  of  which  three-quarters  of  our  Indian 
forces  are  composed,  we  do  not  know  what  this  percentage  would 
be,  but  certainly,  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  a  campaign, 
not  less  than  120.  Afterwards,  when  the  most  decrepit  have  died, 
or  been  carried  back  to  India  at  infinite  trouble  and  expense,  it 
might  be  reduced  to  60  per  cent,  or  thereabouts.  Wisely,  no 
49tatistics  are  published  to  enable  us  to  make  an  exact  calculaticMi. 

The  nominal  strength  of  an  Indian  regiment  is  eight  com- 
panies of  eighty  men  each,  not  counting  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned officers,  so  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  how  long 
this  army  could  keep  the  field.    In  the  late  campaigns,  many  of 
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the  regiments  were  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that,  had  there 
been  any  available  troops  to  relieve  them  with,  they  would  have 
been  sent  back  to  India,  The  cavalry,  which  is  much  better 
paid  than  the  infantry,  and  consequently  fed  better  during 
peace,  did  not  suffer  so  much. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  the  late  campaigns  in  Afghan- 
istan our  enemy  was  an  undisciplined  rabble,  led  by  men 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  yet  our  military  power 
was  strained  to  the  utmost.  Had  we  been  opposed  by  a  fairly 
disciplined  and  well-commanded  army,  what  would  have  been 
the  result  ?  Disaster,  we  fear.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
should  be  remedied  by  steps  being  at  once  taken  to  obtain  robust 
recruits  and  to  form  a  reserve. 

The  Indian  army  is  divided  into  four  nondescript  forces,  viz.  the 
armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  the  troops  under  the 
Government  of  India.  This  division  was  made  in  ancient  times 
before  railways  and  telegraphs  came  into  general  use,  and  the 
reasons  which  led  to  its  being  adopted  are  now  lost  in  obscurity. 
The  Bengal  army  is  under  the  direct  command  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  who  assumes  a  vague  supervision 
over  the  armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  have,  however, 
each  a  commander-in-chief  and  general  staff.  So,  for  purposes 
of  command,  there  are  not  three  commanders-in-chief,  but  one, 
while  for  expense  there  is  not  one,  but  three ;  a  strange  system, 
which  rumour  says  is  shortly  to  be  brought  to  an  end — and  let 
us  hope  rumour  is  correct. 

The  force  under  the  Government  of  India  is  commanded, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  by  the  civilian  Viceroy  or  his  secre- 
tary, and  in  it  is  the  Corps  d'Elite  of  India — the  Punjab  Fron- 
tier Force.  What  may  be  the  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
arrangement  we  know  not,  but  probably  the  explanation 
would  be  that  it  is  made  on  political  grounds ;  however,  those  who 
understand  how  things  are  managed  in  India,  know  thai 
this  arrangement,  a  relic  of  primitive  times,  is  now  maintained 
by  vested  interests,  family  ties,  and  other  forces  which  work 
without  let  or  hindrance  in  a  country  where  the  press  is  either 
servile  or  without  influence,  and  where  public  opinion  does  not 
exist.  In  some  of  the  regiments  of  this  force,  which  are  localised 
in  remote  stations,  lazy,  unenterprising  officers  find  a  haven  in 
which  to  sleep  away  their  lives,  far  from  the  madding  crowd's 
tempestuous  strife,  and  the  eye  of  the  general  officer. 

We  subjoin  a  short  summary  of  the  strength  and  organisation 
of  the  army. 
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SUMHABT   OF 

Wab  Stbenoth. 

1^ 

1^ 

Totiastceiigth. 

Euzo- 
pean. 

Native 
Banks. 

1.  Bbnoai*. 

19  oavalry  regiments,  of  6  troops 
eaoh.    Strength  of  regiment  is    . 

18 

444 

188 

8,688 

49  regiments  of  infantry,  of  8  com- 

panies eaoh.    Strength  of   regi- 

ment is 

16 

696 

848 

84,888 

Corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  of  10 

companies  strength 

10 

Total 

10 

1.160 

486 

44,781 

2.  Mat)rar  Asmt. 

6  regiments  of  oavahry  of  6  troops. 

Strength  of  regiment  is 

— 

400 

85 

2,800 

41  regiments  of  infantry,  of  8  com- 

(about). 

panies  each.      Strength  of  regi- 

ment is 

16 

697 

287 

29,288 

Corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  of  10 

companies  strength      • 

28 

Total 

28 

1.212 

846 

83,245 

8.  Bombay  Asmt. 

7  regiments  of  cavalry.     Strength 

of  eaoh  regiment  .... 
Native  artillery,  2  mountain  bat- 

18 

474 

49 

8,409 

teries.    Strength  of  eaoh      . 

2 

96 

8 

196 

Corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  of  6 

companies 

10 

10 

470 

10 

480 

SO  regiments  of  Native  infantry,  of 

8  companies  each.    Strength  of 

eaoh  regiment       .... 

7 

16 

696 
Total 

210 

21,860 

277 

26.445 

GOBPB  UNDEB   GoYEBNMBNT   OF   LlDIA. 


li 


TotaL 


Enzo- 


Nattfis. 


1.  Punjab  Fbontzxb  Fobcb. 

4  mountain  batteries.  Strength  of 
each 

1  garrison  battery    .... 

5  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  6  troops 
eiMsh.     Strength  of  regiment  is    . 

Corps  of  guides:  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. Strength  of  cavalry.  4 
troops 


2 
2 

18 
9 


72 
78 

480 
860 


12 

1 

85 


896 

76 

2.456 
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Corps  undkb  GoYBBmfENT  of  Iia>iA — continued. 


•d 

TotaL            1 

H 

i 

5- 

Enzo- 
pean. 

Native. 

Strength  of  infantry,  8  oompanies  . 
4  regiments  of  Sikh  infantry,  of  8 

9 

16 

899 

9 

1,284 

companies    each.      Strength    of 

each  regiment       .... 

7 

16 

736 

28 

8,008 

regiments  of  Pimjab  infantry,  of 

each  regiment       .... 

7 

16 

736 

42 

4,612 

1  regiment  of  Ghorkahs,  of  8  oom- 

paniee 

7 

16 

736 
Total 

7 

762 

184 

12,482 

2  regiments  of  8  squadrons  each. 

Strength  of  both  .... 

7 

26 

960 

7 

960 

Deolie   and    Errinpoora   Irregular 

Forces  ;  2  troops  of  eavab^  and 

1   battalion    of    infantry    each. 

Strength  of  cavalry 

— 

8 

168 

— 

S20 

Infantry:   2  battalions  of   8  com- 

panies each 

i  local  corps  of  Central  India  and 

6 

82 

1,424 

6 

1,424 

Rajpootana,  of  8  companies  each. 

Strength  of  each  .... 

8 

16 

696 
Total 

12 

2,848 

26 

6,662 

8.  Hyderabad  Comtznoxmt. 

4  field  batteries.    Strength  of  each 

2 

2 

70 

8 

288 

4  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  6  troops 

each.     Strength  of  each  regiment 

4 

14 

628 

16 

2.168 

6  regiments  of  infantry,  of  8  com- 

panies each.     Strength  of   each 

regiment        ..... 
Total  strength  of  forces  nnder 

4 

Qover 

17 

[iment 

832 

Total 

of  India 

16 

6,094 

40 

7,446 

199 

26,480 

BESUMl^;. 
Bknoal: 
19  cavalry  and  49  infiebntry,  and  sappers 
and  miners 

IClDRAS: 

6  caralry  and  41  infEuitry        •  • 

Bokbat: 

Sappers  and  miners,  7  eavalry,  and  1 
Native  artillery  .... 
(hmaammsT  of  India  Fobos       •        • 

Total 


EuropMa. 

NktiT«. 

486 

44,781 

846 

88,246 

277 
109 

26,446 
26,480 

1,807 

128,901 
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The  army  is  officered  from  the  Staflf  Corps  of  the  three  Pre- 
Bidencies,  as  well  as  from  the  local  service.  This  latter  is 
composed  of  officers  of  the  old  East  India  Company's  service, 
who  are  gradually  dying  out,  so  reference  need  not  be  made  to 
them  again. 

The  rules  regulating  promotion,  retirement,  &c.  in  the  Staff 
Corps  are  quite  on  a  par  with  other  Indian  military  arrange- 
ments, and  this  corps  is  perhaps  the  most  grotesque  parody  on 
a  military  body  that  has  ever  existed. 

It  is  recruited  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Line,  and 
Eoyal  Marines,  in  either  of  which  services  the  aspirant  to  an 
Indian  military  or  quasi-military  career  must  have  served  not 
less  than  two  years,  and  not  more  than  seven.  He  is  then 
attached  to  a  native  regiment  as  a  probationer  for  the  Staff 
Corps,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  passes  an  examination  in 
Hindustani,  and  in  the  interior  economy  of  the  arm  with  which 
he  is  serving,  he  is  admitted  permanently. 

Promotion  is  regulated  by  length  of  service  without  regard  to 
vacancies  or  requirements.  After  twelve  years'  service  the 
officer  is  promoted  captain ;  after  twenty,  major ;  after  twenty- 
six,  lieutenant-colonel ;  after  thirty-one,  colonel ;  then  death 
vacancies  regulate  his  promotion  to  general  rank.  The  result  of 
this  insane  arrangement  is  that  there  are  at  present  in  India  748 
lieutenant-colonels,  555  majors,  212  captains,  and  only  868 
lieutenants ;  so  that  the  usual  state  of  affairs  is  reversed,  and 
there  are  two  field-officers  to  every  captain  or  subaltern  in  this 
wonderful  body. 

In  primitive  societies,  the  offices  of  leader  in  war,  priest, 
magis^ate,  were  united  in  one  individual.  This  custom  still 
continues  in  India,  the  Staff  Corps  officer  performing  the  duties 
of  judge^  magistrate,  policeman,  accoimtant,  and  anything  else 
in  addition  to  his  military  work. 

What  renders  this  system  so  detrimental  to  military  efficiency 
is  that  officers  who  have  been  in  civil  positions,  perhaps  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  and  who  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
civilians,  are  brought  back  to  regiments,  very  often  to  command 
them,  superseding  men  who  have  been  all  their  lives  at  military 
work.  Young  men,  too,  who  cannot  pass  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  who  have  family  interest  in  India,  use  the  Staff 
Corps  as  a  back-door  to  get  into  civil  employment.  They  serve 
two  or  three  years  with  a  regiment,  taking  no  interest  in  it,  and 
then  when  the  vacancy  occurs,  off  they  go  to  civil  employment, 
and  double  the  pay  df  their  military  confrere.    Their  rank  goes 
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on  increasing,  and  the  man  who  has  never  drilled  a  company  or 
done  a  day's  military  duty,  becomes  a  colonel,  after  having  sat 
in  the  judicial  chair  for  perhaps  twenty  years.  All  this  is  very 
disgusting  to  regimental  officers ;  it  reduces  military  rank  to  an 
absurdity,  and  does  not  tend  to  keep  up  esprit  de  corps.  More 
than  this,  it  leads  to  grumbling  and  the  greatest  discontent 
among  real  soldiers ;  for  a  man  who  has  worked  hard  through 
the  junior  grades  in  a  regiment  must  be  sorely  disappointed  to 
see  a  civilian,  who  has  yet  to  learn  even  his  drill,  that  ABC 
of  the  military  art,  take  command  over  him.  Nor  can  these 
military  civilians  be  of  any  use  with  a  regiment  when  it  takes 
the  field ;  they  have  no  experience,  and  *'  weaned  by  long  intervals 
of  ease  from  military  ideas,''  have  no  heart  to  bear  the  hardships 
of  a  campaign.  An  officer  of  this  class  in  a  regiment  does  an 
incalculable  amount  of  injury.  The  officer  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  brigade  at  Maiwand  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  the 
career  of  one  of  these.  After  having  served  some  twenty  years 
in  the  police,  he  accompanied  the  transport  train  to  Abyssinia. 
On  his  return  from  that  campaign  he  got  command  of  an 
infantry  regiment,  which  he  held  for  some  years,  eight  or  ten, 
when  he  was  put  to  command  a  cavalry  brigade !  This  is  no 
isolated  case.  We  noticed  not  long  ago  the  startling  announce- 
ment in  the  Pioneer  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  in  Bengal  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  im- 
portant military  station  of  Fyzabad.  What  would  be  thought  in 
England  were  a  Master  in  Chancery  to  be  sent  to  command  the 
troops  at  Aldershot  ?  Yet  this  is  almost  a  parallel  case.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  at  the  present  moment,  many  of  the 
native  regiments  are  commanded  by  men  who  have  been  nearly 
all  their  lives  in  the  police.  If  officers  go  into  civil  employment 
they  should  do  so  as  subalterns,  and  their  military  promotion 
should  cease,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  army 
if  they  remain  away  longer  than  five  years.  The  absurd 
custom  of  giving  brevet  promotion  to  civilian  officers  should 
also  be  discontinued.  In  the  late  Afghan  campaigns  nearly  all 
tEese  military-civilians  who  were  serving  in  the  Political 
Department  got  brevet  steps,  much  to  the  disgust  of  military 
men.  Would  not  a  C.S.I,  or  a  CLE.  have  been  a  more 
suitable  reward?  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  of  the  Civil  Service,  the 
senior  of  these  political  officers,  and  the  one  under  whom  they 
all  worked,  was  not  made  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  why  should  his 
subordinates  be  ? 
Above  we  have  given  the  number  of  officers  of  each  grade  in 
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the  Staff  Corps — ^let  us  see  the  nmnhers  actually  required.  In 
each  regiment  of  the  forces  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
also  each  regiment  of  the  Frontier  Force,  seven  officers  are 
sanctioned,  that  is,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  and  four 
captains  or  subalterns,  so  that  for  the  167  corps  composing 
these  forces  we  requirefl67  lieutenant-colonels,  334  majors,  and 
664  captains  or  subalterns. 

In  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  there  are  ten  regiments,  whose 
complement  is  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  and  two 
captains  or  subalterns  each,  so  that  here  ten  lieutenant-colonels^ 
ten  majors,  and  twenty  captains  or  subalterns  are  required. 

In  Central  In  dia  and  Bajputana  there  are  seven  corps,  whose 
complement  is  seven  lieutenant-colonels,  eight  majors,  ten 
captains  or  sub  altems.  The  Guide  Corps  requires  one  lieutenant* 
colonel,  two  majors,  and  four  captains  or  subalterns,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  officers  required  for  regimental  duty  is  186 
lieutenant-colonels,  854  majors,  702  captains  or  subalterns. 
Allowing  40  per  cent,  for  staff,  reserve,  and  leave,  we  would 
require,  at  the  very  highest  computation,  259  lieutenant-colonels, 
494  majors,  and  842  captains  or  subalterns.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  489  lieutenant-colonels  and  64 
majors,  and  a  deficit  of  262  captains  or  subalterns,  whose  work 
is  done  by  officers  of  superior  rank.  This  arrangement  is  con* 
tinned  at  an  annual  cost,  in  bare  pay  alone,  of  d£400,000  a  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  majors,  captains,  and 
subalterns  of  this  Corps  are  in  civil  employ,  and  their  duties 
have  to  be  carried  on  by  colonels.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  see  an  old  field  officer  on  the  rifle-range,  putting  ten  recruits 
through  musketry,  and  cursing  his  hard  fate  and  the  service 
which  compels  him  in  his  old  age  to  do  the  duty  of  an  ensign, 
at  the  loss  of  his  dignity. 

We  subjoin  a  statement  showing  the  numbers  of  each  rank  in 
the  three  Staff  Corps : — 

Lieat.-Oola. 

In  Bengal         .        .    261 

„  Madras         .        .    208 

„  Bombay        .        .     181 

„  Local   .        .        •     148 

Total    .    748         665  212  868 

There  are  in  each  troop  and  company  two  native  officers,  who 
are  supposed  to  command  and  drill  their  nien  under  the  super-^ 
vision  of  the  European  officers. 
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These,  in  the  cavalry,  are  called  Besaldars  and  Besaidars,  or 
natiye  captains ;  and  jemadars,  or  native  lieutenants.  In  the 
infantry  the  native  captain  is  called  a  subedar,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant a  jemadar. 

The  cavalry  native  o£5icer  is  generally  mentally  and  socially 
superior  to  his  brother  of  the  infantry ;  in  both  branches  pro- 
motion to  commissioned  grades  is  usually  made  from  the  ranks, 
but  in  some  cases  young  men  of  good  family  get  direct  commis- 
sions. The  plan  is  not  viewed  with  favour  by  the  soldiers,  who 
consider  that  the  prize  should  fall  to  one  of  themselves. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  present  limited  number  of 
European  officers  allowed  to  each  corps,  is  that  the  native  officer 
is  fully  competent  to  command  and  drill  his  company  in  peace, 
and  lead  it  in  war;  in  fact,  to  do  the  duty  of  an  English  company- 
leader.  The  official  **  highest  military  opinion  "  affects  to  believe 
that  an  uneducated  labourer,  after  passing  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  in  the  ranks  of  a  native  regiment,  is  able  to  perform  the 
important  duties  of  a  company-commander.  To  fit  the  English 
gentleman  for  this  position,  the  highest  education  and  training 
is  required,  yet  there  are  men  who  say  that  this  is  not  required 
by  the  Indian.  What  faith  they  repose  in  their  own  theory  is 
seen,  however,  in  the  orders  issued  for  musketry  instruction, 
which  direct  that  not  a  ball-cartridge  is  to  be  fired  on  the  range 
except  when  an  European  officer  is  present.  Practical  military 
men  know  that  the  native  officer  is  brave  and  useful,  but  not  fit 
to  command  a  company  or  troop  on  all  occasions.  We  have 
never  seen  a  general  or  other  officer  commanding  in  the  field 
who  would  not  insist  on  a  company  being  commanded  by  an 
European  officer  if  going  to  perform  any  duty  requiring  skill  or 
decision.  We  consider  that  there  should  be  an  European  officer 
to  command  each  double  company,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mandant, and  two  wing  commanders.  These  officers  should 
be  altogether  responsible  for  the  complete  training  of  all  their 
men,  including  recruits,  and  the  post  of  adjutant  should  be 
abolished. 

All  the  European  officers  in  a  native  regiment,  perhaps  seven 
to  400  men,  are  mounted.  This  detachment  of  mounted  men 
on  parade  causes  the  greatest  confusion,  and  it  does  not  tend  to 
encourage  the  sepoy  on  a  long  march  to  see  the  European 
officers,  to  whom  he  looks  for  an  example  of  hardiness  and 
courage,  all  riding  while  he  struggles  along  the  dusty  road. 

There  is  great  difficulty  at  present  in  getting  young  officers  to 
join  the  Staff  Corps, 'more  especially  those  of   Madras  and 
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Bombay.  The  paucity  of  subalterns  in  this  corps  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  on  reference  being  made  to  the  statement  showing  the 
number  of  officers  of  each  grade,  which  is  given  above.  There 
ar«  many  reasons  why  young  officers  will  not  join  the  Indian 
Staff  Corps.  In  the  other  branches  of  the  service  promotion  is 
much  quicker,  and  pension  rules  are  more  favourable,  owing  to 
the  penal  clauses  in  the  Indian  furlough  rules.  Service  before 
entering  the  Staff  Corps  is  not  allowed  to  count,  and  as  many 
young  men  have  put  in  two  or  three  years'  service  with  a  Line 
regiment  before  they  begin  to  think  of  an  Indian  career,  they 
do  not  then  care  to  throw  away  this  service  towards  pension, 
which  they  would  have  to  do  were  they  to  join  the  Staff  Corps. 

To  read  casually  the  Indian  Staff  Corps  Pension  Rules  one 
would  conclude  that  they  were  very  favourable,  but  on  going 
into  the  matter  more  closely,  finding  that  all  leave  over  a  certain 
very  modest  quantity  is  cut  out  of  service  qualifying  for  these  pen- 
sions, as  well,  perhaps,  as  two  or  three  years*  former  service 
in  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
they  do  not  look  so  well.  Lord  Hartington,  lately  replying  to  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  there  were  not 
a  larger  number  of  field  officers  in  the  Indian  army  than  were 
actually  required.  A  reference  to  figures  given  above  shows 
what  grounds  there  are  for  making  this  statement.  Of  course,  if 
his  lordship  considers  that  it  is  proper  for  a  field-officer  to  do 
the  duty  of  a  subaltern,  or  that  of  a  subordinate,  judge,  police- 
man, or  petty  accountant,  the  case  is  altered,  but  we  think  he 
will  find  few  to  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion,  especially  when 
the  cost  in  pay  and  pension  is  considered. 

To  keep  an  army  in  the  field  mobile  and  properly  supplied,  it 
should  have  a  good  transport.  In  India,  such  a  thing  does  not 
exist,  for  we  cannot  dignify  the  few  animals  kept  at  the  prin- 
cipal Bengal  stations  by  this  name.  This  "  nuwahU-column 
carriage,*'  as  it  is  called,  was  established  in  days  when  railways 
did  not  exist,  and  it  is  now  quite  out  of  date  and  useless.  What 
is  now  required  is  a  nucleus  regimental  and  general  transport 
corps,  which  could  be  increased  without  confusion  on  war  being 
threatened. 

The  Indian  Commissariat  Department  is  at  present  in  a  very 
efficient  state,  but  during  war  it  is  unnecessarily  expensive.  That 
department  is,  however,  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  for  "  poUHcal 
reasons  "  intervene,  and  quadruple  the  value  of  every  article  hsm 
to  be  paid. 

The   medical  arrangements  for  an  ahny  in  the  field  are 
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TBgue,  ill-understood,  and  snbject  to  freqnent  change.  Some 
definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  this  important  department 
into  a  state  of  efficiency.  In  the  late  campaigns,  medical  officers 
were  fairly  driven  mad  by  repeated  orders  and  counter-orders, 
and  the  amount  of  office  work  required  to  be  done  by  surgeon- 
generals  left  them  no  time  to  carry  out  their  proper  duties  of 
supervision. 

In  this  article  it  has  not  been  our  object  to  suggest  remedies 
for  the  state  of  chaos  which  exists  in  the  Indian  army ;  we  have 
merely  endeavoured  to  point  out  abuses  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  catch  the  eye  of  some  one  able  and  willing  to  insist  on 
their  being  remedied.  Nearly  three  years  ago  a  committee  of 
distinguished  officers  assembled  at  Simla,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
of  re-organisation  for  the  army.  We  believe  the  proceedings  of 
this  committee  were  forwarded  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  Indian  Office,  London,  and  there,  for  ought  we  know,  pigeon- 
holed. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Indian  Secretary  to  talk  to  Bir- 
mingham humanity-mongers  of  moral  barriers,  but  the  best 
moral  barrier  to  prevent  war  is  an  efficient  army.  Perhaps, 
the  powers  that  be  consider  that  under  their  benevolent  rule 
wars  have  ceased,  but  outside  countries  and  savage  neighbours 

have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 

"H 

We  oannot  defend  our  own  doora  from  the  dogs, 

"Let  UB  be  worried, 

And  our  nation  lose  the  name  of  hardiness  and  policy." 

We  know  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  India  is  spent  on 
the  War  Department,  and  we  advocate  no  additional  outlay. 
Were  a  proper  system  to  be  adopted,  the  Indian  army  could  be 
rendered  efficient  and  its  cost  much  reduced.  Again,  we  ask, 
what  has  become  of  the  Committee  of  Be-organisation's  proceed- 
ings ?     Have  they  been  burked  ? 
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I**  But  yet  I  must  oonf  ess  the  Bow  bare  the  Bell, 
Before  the  Divil  (I  suppose)  sent  the  musquet,  <S;o.  out  of  Hell.'* 

*'  Teb  Invasion  or  Enoland,"  1672. 
"  Look  to  it  well  I    Lose  not  &  triok.** 

BlOHELIBU. 

OuNPowDEB  was  long  known  before  its  value  as  an  element  of 
war  was  recognised,  and  many  years  passed  ere  the  "slumbering 
giant "  was  awakened,  and  his  thunder  heard  on  all  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  We  can  well  imagine  how,  in  times  gone  by, 
some  stout  old  English  yeoman  would  smile  with  scorn  if  any- 
one prated  to  him  of  ''villainous  saltpetre,"  and  all  the 
cumbrous  equipment  that  followed  in  its  train,  as  compared 
with  his  darling  weapon,  the  bow,  associated  in  his  mind  with 
a  long  course  of  victories  from  Grecy  to  Flodden,  over  those 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  race,  the  French  and  Scots.  With 
every  reason  for  confidence  in  the  national  weapon,  our  ancestors 
were  loth  to  relinquish  it,  and  jealously  watched  the  progress 
made  by  the  new-fangled  arms. 

But  Conservatism,  that  guardian  angel  of  a  State,  would  be 
the  ruin  of  an  army.  It  was  Conservatism  that  spoke  in  the 
stirring  appeal  of  the  gallant  Benedek  to  the  Austrian  army  in 
1866 : — **  The  enemy  has  for  some  time  vaunted  the  ezceUence 
of  their  fire-arms,  but,  soldiers,  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  of 
much  avail  to  them ;  we  will  give  them  no  time,  but  we  will 
attack  them  with  the  bayonet  and  with  crossed  musquets."  But 
what  was  the  result  ?  A  few  weeks  later  one  read  in  the  Times, 
"  The  Austrian  infantry  had  by  this  time  lost  all  heart.  They  had 
been  taught  that  their  rush  was  to  be  irresistible,  and  they  had 
filled  up  hecatombs  of  slain  in  front  of  the  first  Prussian 
positions,  in  their  gallant  attempts  to  verify  their  belief,  but  they 
had  failed,  signally  failed,  to  drive  back  those  lines  fringed  with 
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perpetaal  fire.  The  odds  were  always  three  or  fotir  to  one 
against  them,  eyen  if  the  number  of  men  were  equal.  What 
now  remained  but  to  creep  home  to  Vienna,  and  tell  their 
Emperor  that  his  children  had  been  faithful  unto  death,  though 
80  cruelly  beaten,  and  to  warn  him  that  they  could  not  win 
under  the  conditions  placed  before  them  ?  "  Therefore,  as  far 
as  our  weapons  are  concerned,  we  must  be  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  change;  we  must  ever  carefully  watch  the  progress  of 
Science,  for  in  these  latter  days  the  brainless  strength  of  the 
once  terrible  Mars  has  paled  before  the  latent  power  of  his  still 
more  terrible  sister,  and  who  can  tell  what  new  engines  of 
destruction  may  yet  be  seen  by  an  age  that  has  already  witnessed 
such  triumphs  of  invention  ? 

Ten  years  ago,  the  machine  gun,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
new  weapon,  made  its  dibut  upon  the  field  of  battle.  A  com- 
mittee, under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  Wray,  G.B.,  B.A.,  was 
immediately  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  this  new 
addition  to  the  terrors  of  war ;  and  after  carefully  weighing  all 
that  could  be  said  on  either  side  of  the  question ,  arrived  at  the 
then  perfectly  logical  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
reduce  the  field  artillery  by  a  single  man  or  horse  for  the  sake 
of  substituting  a  machine  gun.  .;j^The  following  conclusion  was 
also  perfectly  logical  at  the  time  it  |was  arrived  at,  namely  in 
1672 : — "  I  see  no  reason  why  the  bow  should  be  wholly  laid 
aside,  for  the  worst  bowman  that  can  but  draw  his  bow  is  better 
than  a  bad  fire-man."  So,  in  like  manner,  might  it  have  be^n 
said  in  1871,  ''The  worst  gun  that] fires  a  common  shell  is 
better  than  a  mitrailleuse  that  will  probably  jam  at  the  second 
round." 

Military  opinion,  generally,  coincided  with  that  of  the  com- 
mittee. Thus  we  read,  "The  French  mitrailleuses  were 
invariably  driven  off  the  field  the  moment  they  showed  them- 
selves so  that  the  Prussian  artillery  could  get  at  them " ;  and 
Boguslouski  summed  up  against  them  in  that  scathing  criticism 
where  he  stigmatises  them  as  "  mongrel  weapons,"  with  neither 
the  power  of  guns  nor  the  capability  of  seeking  cover  like  the 
foot  soldier. 

But  even  such  as  it  then  was,  the  machine  gun  did-  not  come 
out  of  the  campaign  of  1870-71  without^leaving  behind  it  some 
grim  traces  of  its  presence.  For^  example,  at  the  battle  of 
Mars-la-Tours,  Bazaine  brought  up  his  mitrailleuses  to  defend 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  close  to^  the  Bois  des  Ognons,  and 
**  anyone  who  has  seen  that  battle-field,  who  has  seen  the  way 
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in  which  the  graves  are  at  this  point  piled  ahnost  one  upon 
another,  will  see  how  awful  the  slaughter  must  have  been,  and 
it  was  practically  due  entirely  to  these  mitrailleuses."  ♦ 

Since  those  days  the  machine  gun  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  its  deadly  effects  are  being  gradually  recognised.  Thus  an 
eye-witness  of  the  battle  of  Zewin  (1877)  states,  "  Our  men  (the 
Bussians)  fell  under  a  frightful  cross-fire  virhich  the  pen  fails  to 
describe  :  single  shots  were  rarely  heard,  the  bullets  flew  thick, 
as  if  whole  regiments  were  pouring  in  volleys  upon  us;  the 
Turks  had  brought ^np  mitrailleurs."  Again,  in  the  account  of 
the  assault  on  Denghil-Tepe  (1879)  it  is  stated,  ''The  Tekkes 
kept  out  of  rifle-range,  but  dispersed  quickly  after  three  rounds 
from  the  naval  machine  guns  had  taken  effect  amongst  them  "  ; 
and  in  General  Skobeleff's  "Instructions  for  the  Reconnaissance 
and  Battle  of  Goek-Tepe,  &c.,"  we  read,  "  I  beg  Colonel  Verj- 
bitzki  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  value  of  mitrailleurs 
when  arranging  for  the  defence  of  bivouacs,  as  they  produce  an 
irresistible  effect  at  ranges  that  have  been  measured  before* 
hand."  In  the  United  Service  Journal^  under  the  heading  of 
"  Incidents  in  the^War  between  Chili  and  Peru,"  will  be  found 
some  references  to  machine  guns  and  their  effects.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  a  vessel  armed  with  two  small  cannon  was  engaged  by 
two  torpedo-boats,  each  carrying  one  machine  gun ;  the  result 
was  that  the  men  who  were  attempting  to  work  the  guns  were 
frequently  driven  from  them,  and  forced  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  funnel  casing,  and  the  vessel,  had  she  not  been 
rescued,  would  inevitably  have  been  captured  by  simply  having 
her  decks  cleared^of  men  by  machine-gun  fire.  In  March  last, 
a  machine  gun  atiShoeburyness  fired  without  jam  or  difficulty  a 
thousand  shots  in  less  than  three  minutes;  and,  finally,  a 
French  naval  officer,  describing  the  bombardment  of  Sfax 
a  few  weeks  ago,  says,  *'  The  effect  of  the  machine  guns  was 
marvellous ;  their  fire  swept  and  cleared  the  shore  of  the  enemy, 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  capture  of  the  shore  batteries, 
and  to  that  of  the  batteries  forming  the  angles  of  the  town." 
''  Here  be  facts,  my  masters  ! "  Can  we  afford  to  neglect  them? 
The  machine  gun  has  a  recognised  place  in  naval  warfare,  and 
its  use  is  obvious  in  a  siege  train  or  fortress ;  but  the  question 
we  have  to  solve  is — Should  an  army  go  into  the  field  now-a- 
days  without  this  new^4^eapon,  or  should  it  reserve  all  its 
available  transport^for^guns,  and  guns  only  ?    Does  the  dictum 

*  Qu9T7— When,  wh6re,[and  why  was  the  aex^of  thiByweapoifohuiged  ? 
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of  Ciolonel  Wray's  committee  still  hold  good,  or  has  the  time 
arrived  when  it  should  be  modified  ? 

This  is  a  difficult  question,  and  the  only  way  to  arriye  at  a 
solution  is  by  patient  and  careful  experiment. 

Now  there  are  certain  occasions  where  we  may,  perhaps, 
admit  that  the  machine  gun  is  superior  to  the  cannon;  for 
example,  in  the  defence  of  posts,  bridges,  fords,  &c.  where  the 
enemy  is  restricted  to  certain  known  lines  of  advance ;  at  short 
ranges  in  perfectly  open  ground,  or  at  night  with  the  supports  to 
the  outposts ;  while,  having  no  recoil,  and  requiring  fewer  gun- 
ners to  work  it,  less  men  are  exposed  in  its  service  than  in  that 
of  a  cannon ;  but  at  other  times  it  is  quite  useless,  competing, 
as  it  does,  with  the  latter  only  in  those  cases  where  case  or 
shrapnel  would  be  used,  and  in  no  other.  Labouring  under  this 
defect,  therefore,  its  excellence  on  its  own  ground  must  be  clearly 
shown  before  we  can  allow  it  to  deprive  us  of  a  single  gun  of  the 
new  and  improved  type  we  may  soon  hope  to  see. 

In  fact,  the  battle  that  took  place  before  Colonel  Wray's  com- 
mittee should  be  fought  over  again  on  suitable  ground — not  on 
a  fiat  beach  with  well-defined  wooden  targets  set  up  against  a 
back-ground  of  sand  and  sea,  as  was  the  case  in  the  trials 
between  certain  machine  guns  carried  out  in  March  last  at 
Shoeburyness.  On  that  occasion,  moreover,  the  firing  was  con- 
ducted at  known  ranges,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  the  case 
of  a  machine  gun,  and  the  "  endurance  "  test  adopted  did  not  in 
anyway  show  how  jars  and  strains,  such  as  would  inevitably 
occur  in  moving  rapidly  over  rough  ground,  would  affect  the 
various  weapons  under  trial. 

What  we  should  like  to  see  would  be  the  relative  capabilities 
of  shrapnel  fire  and  machine-gun  fire  tested,  both  in  attack  and 
defence,  on  open  undulating  ground,  such  as  Dartmoor.  Dum- 
mies should  be  placed  at  unknown  ranges  by  independent 
artillery  and  infantry  officers,  to  represent  the  action  of  their 
respective  arms,  both  on  the  offensive  and  the  defensive,  and 
against  these  targets  the  weapons  should  be  worked,  '*  service 
conditions  "  being  rigorously  preserved. 

The  committee  before  whom  such  a  trial  was  carried  out  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  a  logical  conclusion  on  these 
two  heads:  (1)  Shall  a  machine  gun  form  part  of  our  field 
equipment?  and  (2),  Which  machine  gun  ought  we  to  adopt  ? 

In  this  paper  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  mention  by 
name  of  any  particular  machine  gun,  for  the  only  way  to  judge 
of  the  relative  merits  of  such  weapons  is  by  careful  experiment 
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and  trial ;  but  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
tor  field  purposes  the  value  of  a  machine  gun  varies  directly  as 
its  effect,  but  inversely  as  its  weight,  and  that  one  which  is 
liable  to  jam  or  go  easily  out  of  order,  that  is  complicated  to 
work  or  difficult  to  repair,  is  worse  than  useless. 

After  such  a  trial  as  we  have  suggested,  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  introduce 
this  new  weapon  into  our  batteries,  or  whether  we  should  rest 
content  with  the  gun  alone,  until  it  shall  please  the  personage 
referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  paper  to  send  us  something  else 
from  his  subterranean  workshop. 

But  the  matter  should  be  put  to  the  test,  and  speedily ;  for  in 
these  humanitarian  days,  *'  when  war  is  declared  by  post  but 
begun  by  telegram,"  delays  are  dangerous  things,  and  in  that 
deadly  game,  as  played  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  neither  side  can  afford  to  throw  away  a  single  trick. 

Let  us  then  approach  this  question  with  no  half-hearted 
application,  but  with  diligence,  with  care,  and,  above  all,  with- 
out prejudice  ;  "  for,"  as  says  that  seventeenth  century  writer  to 
whom  we  have  before  referred,  "as  it  is  familiar  and  common 
amongst  men  to  be  diverse  and  contrarie  in  opinion,  especially 
in  every  doubtful  and  questionable  matter,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  '  So  many  mm,  so  many  minds,*  every  man  must  there- 
fore prepare  himself  with  a  good  and  equal  contentedness  to 
endure  what  others  do  censure,  and  judge  of  his  position,  as 
either  their  reason  shall  lead  them,  or  their  sense  and  humour 
carry  them.  Neither  ought  any  man  challenge  greater  preroga- 
tive to  his  opinion  than  he  bringeth  with  him  authority  of  reason 
for  the  same  ;  and  seeing  that  reason  joyned  with  experience  is  the 
only  guide  to  direct  us  in  all  affairs  of  action,  whereunto  all  our 
opinions  and  judgements  must  be  restrained,  we  must  submit 
our  private  conceipts  to  be  ruled  by  reason  and  experience.  In 
things  of  great  importance  and  weight,  as  it  behoveth  us  to  be 
very  considerate,  before  we  resolve  and  set  down  a  certainty, 
which  we  intend  to  pursue,  so  in  this  matter  of  war  are  some 
points  so  difficult  as  may  minister  occasion  and  question  of  long 
debate,  unless  those  controversies  be  commended  to  men  of 
stayed  and  approved  judgement,  who  are  not  carried  away  with 
corrupt  and  common  opinion,  but  advised  and  perswaded  by  the 
greater  strength  of  reason,  confirmed  by  experience  and  presi- 
dents of  the  like  examples." 
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By  One  on  the  Staff. 


After  a  lapse  of  many  months  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  army  scheme  for  promotion  and  retirement,  that  for  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Boyal  Marine  Corps  has  appeared. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  up  to  the 
year  1862,  the  corps  was  subject  to  very  few  changes  in  its  in- 
ternal economy,  but  in  that  year  the  artillery  branch  was 
separated  from  the  mother  corps,  and  the  senior  officers  of  that 
branch  received  immediate,  and,  for  some  years  afterwards, 
rapid  promotion  in  consequence  of  that  separation.  No  further 
material  change  took  place  until  1870,  when,  in  February  of 
that  year,  the  Order  in  Council  known  as  the  "  Childers'  scheme," 
reyised  the  old  system  of  retirement,  and  introduced  that  of  age 
together  with  length  of  service. 

Subsequent  Orders  in  Council  of  1872  and  1878  modified 
certain  points  of  that  of  1870,  and  the  present  scheme,  although 
founded  upon  the  original  one  introduced  by  Mr.  Childers  when 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  containing  many  of  the  points 
laid  down  by  him,  has  in  some  instances  improved  the  position 
of  certain  ranks  with  regard  to  retirement  by  age,  and  has  also 
introduced  other  reforms,  such  as  pay  and  classification  of  non- 
conmiiBsioned  officers  and  men,  so  as  to  more  nearly  assimilate 
their  status  to  that  of  their  brethren  in  the  army. 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook 
in  August  last,  his  lordship  said  that  the  considerations  which 
had  governed  promotion  and  retirement  in  the  army  were  only 
partially  applicable  to  the  Royal  Marines,  and  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of  general  officers  of  Marines 
on  active  service.     In  consideration  of  this  fact,  the  list  of 
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generals  has  not  been  interfered  with  as  to  numbers,  nor  has 
any  alteration  been  made  in  the  age  for,  or  rates  of,  retirement ; 
the  "  non-employment "  clause  for  the  army  not  having  been 
applied  to  the  generals  of  Marines. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  among  the  officers  which 
of  late  years  have  been  introduced,  is  that  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion to  the  higher  grades.  For  fully  a  century  the  Marine 
Corps  has  been  strictly  a  seniority  one,  and  as  there  was  no  age 
at  which  retirement  was  compulsory,  an  officer,  if  he  conducted 
himself  satisfactorily  and  outlived  his  seniors,  was  certain  to 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree ;  and  although  power  had  been  given 
to  the  Admiralty  to  select  commandants  from  the  rank  of  second 
commandant,  it  was  never  acted  upon  until  December  1877. 
The  Order  in  Council,  however,  now  promulgated  sanctions 
selection  not  only  from  the  rank  of  second  commandant,  but 
also  from  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  in  the  next 
higher  grade,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  that  second  com- 
mandants who  may  thus  be  passed  over  shall  at  once  be  retired 
on  the  pension  to  which  they  may  at  the  time  be  entitled.  This 
has  already  been  acted  upon  by  the  retirement  of  two  colonels, 
second  conmiandant,  who  were  passed  over  eighteen  months 
ago.  By  many  of  the  older  officers,  who  have  served  a  lifetime 
in  a  seniority  corps,  and  who  have  looked  for  promotion  by 
seniority  as  their  birthright,  this  system  of  selection  is  received 
with  disfavom*,  but  an  impartial  critic  must  see  in  it  the  means 
of  improving  efficiency  by  preventing  officers  becoming  lax,  either 
in  the  knowledge  or  conduct  of  their  duties,  and  thus  avoid  the 
penalty  of  supersession.  To  prevent,  however,  anything  ap- 
proaching injustice,  any  officer  whom  it  may  be  thought  necessary 
to  pass  over  should  receive  timely  intimation  of  the  intention, 
and  the  cause  thereof,  in  order  that  he  might  have  opportunity 
of  clearing  any  possible  misapprehension  in  his  case. 

The  positions  of  colonels  commandant  has  been  materially 
improved,  inasmuch  as  their  retiring  pension  has  been  increased 
to  full  pay,  instead  of  d9600  a  year,  added  to  which  they  are  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  good  service  pension  of  a  general  officer, 
and  their  widows  and  children  may,  subject  to  general  regula- 
tions, receive  pensions  and  compassionate  allowances  at  the 
rates  provided  for  those  of  a  general  officer. 

The  retirement  of  a  commandant  is  to  be  at  sixty  years  of 
age,  or  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  in  command  of  a  division. 
The  Order  in  Council  of  January  1878,  abolished  the  regimental 
rank  of  colonel  for  second  commandants,  but  the  present  regula- 
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iions  restore  that  rank,  and  increase  the  retirement  to  £600  a 
year  at  sixty  years  of  age,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £15  a  year 
for  every  year  under  that  age  at  the  time  of  retirement,  or  upon 
the  sum  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  Orders 
in  Council  of  1870  and  1872.  A  clause  also  provides  that  a 
lieutenant-colonel  and  second  commandant  retired  from  that 
position  since  January  1878,  may  be  allowed  retired  pay  accord- 
ing to  age  and  service,  up  to  £600  a  year,  from  the  date  of  his 
retirement.  This  clause  affects  one  officer  who  retired  in  1880, 
and  who  will  thus  receive  a  considerable  addition  to  his  pension. 

A  lieutenant-colonel  is  to  retire  at  fifty-four  years  of  age,  or 
after  six  years*  service  in  the  rank,  on  the  same  pension  as  that 
to  which  he  was  previously  entitled ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
six  years,  in  lieu  of  at  once  retiring,  he  may  elect  to  go  upon  a 
special  half-pay  list,  and  be  eligible  for  promotion  and  employ- 
ment on  the  Staff  until  he  reaches  fifty-four  years  of  age.  The 
rate  of  half-pay,  either  for  an  artillery  or  infantry  lieutenant- 
colonel,  to  be  the  same  as  heretofore.  The  full  pay  of  the  rank 
has  been  increased  from  lis.  to  IBs.  per  diem. 

The  number  of  majors  has  been  increased  in  the  artillery 
from  eight  to  fourteen,  and  in  the  light  infantry  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-two ;  of  these,  the  first  eight  in  the  artillery,  and 
first  twenty-four  in  the  infantry,  will  receives  16«.  a  day,  the 
remainder  148.  Id,  in  the  artillery,  and  18«.  Id.  in  the  light 
infantry. 

The  number  of  captains  and  lieutenants  has  been  reduced  in 
both  branches  of  the  corps,  but  although  the  establishment  is 
fixed  at  twenty-one  captains  and  forty-one  lieutenants  in  the 
artillery,  and  sixty  captains  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
lieutenants  in  the  light  infantry,  the  actual  numbers  in  both 
ranks  must  vary  from  time  to  time  as  oflicers  on  the  lieutenants' 
list  complete  twelve  years'  service,  and  thus  become  added  to 
the  captains'  list,  although  no  vacancy  may  exist  at  the  time. 
The  new  arrangement  of  numbers  in  these  ranks  will  alter  the 
distribution  of  officers  serving  afloat.  Some  of  the  junior  majors 
most  serve  in  ships  now  bearing  captains,  and  junior  captains 
will  supersede  senior  subalterns,  inasmuch  as  there  will  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  captains  and  lieutenants  under  the  new 
scale  to  perform  the  separate  duties  previously  allotted  to  them 
afloat. 

The  promotion  of  lieutenants  to  captains  after  completing 
twelve  years'  service  is  a  certain  gain  to  the  subaltern  officers, 
aa  the  fluctuation  of  time  in  that  rank  has  hitherto  been  so 
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great  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  a  period  for  pro* 
motion  when  first  entering  the  service.  Forty  years  ago 
lieutenants  were  eighteen  years  getting  their  companies.  This 
lengthened  period  was  gradually  reduced  to  ten  years  in  1862, 
and  again  increased  to  eighteen  years  in  1867;  the  time  at 
present  being  nearly  fifteen  years. 

Paymasters  and  barrack-masters  are  to  be  retired  at  fifty-four 
years  of  age  on  £460  a  year. 

Majors  are  to  be  compulsorily  retired  at  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  as  heretofore,  on  £300  a  year,  and  captains  at  forty-two  on 
£225,  if  they  have  not  passed  for  major,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  were  prevented  from  passing  through  illness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause.  The  previous  regulations  respecting  the 
compulsory  retirement  of  captains  are  cancelled,  and  as  these 
regulations  bore  very  hard  upon  some  of  those  officers  who» 
unfortunately,  were  brought  under  them,  the  removal  of  such  an 
incubus  must  be  a  relief  to  those  who  anticipated  such  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  previous  regulations  that  captains  of  eight  years  in  the 
rank  should  have  the  temporary  rank  of  major  while  embarked 
in  H.M.  ships,  with  the  extra  pay  of  28.  per  diem,  have  received 
the  addition  that  captains  of  twenty  years'  total  service  are  so 
to  rank  when  afloat,  and  that  a  substantive  major  when  serving 
on  board  ship  is  to  take  seniority  from  the  date  he  was  entitled 
to  the  temporary  rank  of  major ;  but  service  in  such  temporary 
rank  is  not  to  reckon  for  increase  of  pay. 

A  scale  for  voluntary  retirements,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Admiralty,  has  been  established,  and  if  these  gratuities  are 
sanctioned,  a  boon  will  be  conferred  on  many  officers  who  may 
wish  to  accept  them,  as,  although  the  Order  in  Council  of 
January  1878  granted  certain  annuities,  if  approved  by  the 
Treasury,  it  was  set  forth  that  they  were  only  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  number  of  officers  compulsorily  retired  on 
twenty-two  years'  service ;  and  after  a  very  short  time  all 
applications  under  that  head  were  refused. 

The  following  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  the  pensions  of 
officers  retired  as  unfit  for  further  service  : — 

Colonels  (second  commandant),  £15  for  each  year  short  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  but  not  to  exceed  £150  in  the  whole. 

Lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  paymasters,  barrack-masters, 
and  captains,  £10  for  each  year  short  of  their  specified  ages  for 
compulsory  retirement,  but  not  to  be  reduced  below  that  to 
which  the  officer  is  entitled  on  voluntary  retirement. 
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The  service,  for  pnrposea  of  gratuities,  retired  pay,  and  re- 
tirement, is  to  count  from  eighteen  years  of  age. 

No  officer  who  entered  the  service  prior  to  the  let  April  1870 
is  to  receive  less  retired  pay  than  he  could  have  claimed  under 
the  Orders  in  Council  of  22nd  February  1870  and  5th  February 
1872. 

The  period  of  service  as  colonel  commandant  is  to  be  for 
three  years  only ;  other  staff  appointments  for  five  years,  except 
for  paymasters,  barrack-masters,  and  quartermasters,  which 
may  be  held  as  hitherto.  Adjatantcies  are  to  be  held  by 
captains  or  lieutenants  in  such  proportion  as  the  Admiralty  may 
from  time  to  time  fix,  but  an  adjutantcy  is  not  to  be  held  after 
promotion  to  the  substantive  rank  of  major.  The  provisions 
respecting  adjutants  will  be  advantageous  to  the  service,  in 
retaining  officers  to  perform  the  important  duties  devolving 
upon  them  for  the  full  period  of  Staff  employ,  instead  of  their 
being  removed,  perhaps,  at  the  expiration  of  one  or  two  years' 
on  promotion. 

^e  position  of  quartermasters  has  been  improved  with  re- 
gard to  pay.  If  specially  recommended,  they  may  be  granted 
14f.  a  day  in  the  artillery,  or  Ida.  6d.  in  the  infantry,  after 
a  total  service  of  thirty  years  (counting  all  former  service 
as  full  time),  or  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  if  commissioned  ten 
years. 

After  completing  ten  years'  service  as  quartermaster,  he  may 
be  granted  the  honorary  or  relative  rank  of  captain. 

If  in  possession  of  an  annuity  for  distinguished  or  meritorious 
service  at  the  time  of  being  commissioned,  he  is  to  surrender 
the  same,  and  receive  annually,  in  lieu  thereof,  pay  equivalent  to 
such  annuity. 

EQtherto  no  age  has  been  defined  for  the  retirement  of 
quartermasters,  the  oldest  on  the  list  being  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  Under  the  new  regulations  quartermasters  are  to  be 
retired  on  attaining  fifty-five,  or  previously,  if  physically  unfit ; 
except  those  now  serving,  who  may  continue  to  serve,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Admiralty,  until  fifty-eight. 

Sub-Inspectors  of  schools  are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rates 
of  pay,  half-pay,  and  retired  pay,  as  quartermasters  of  the 
Marine  Artillery,  and  to  the  same  rules  for  retirement. 

The  creation  of  warrant  officers  has  placed  certain  first-class 
Staff  non-conmiissioned  officers  in  a  superior  position  to  that 
previously  held,  the  following  being  those  who  will  receive 
warrants  under  the  new  scheme,  viz.  *'  Sergeant-majors,  super- 
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intending  clerks,  Boyal  Marine  Office ;  trained  bandmasterB ; 
superintending  clerks,  Commandants'  and  Paymasters*  Offices ; 
and  schoolmasters  who  have  served  twelve  years."  Their 
rates  of  pay  also  have  been  materially  increased.  There  are 
other  first-class  staff-sergeants,  who  anticipated  receiving  the 
warrant,  but  who  have  not  been  included  in  the  list.  In  future, 
none  will  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  warrant  officer  below  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  or  if  over  forty  years  of  age ;  but  non-commis- 
sioned officers  at  present  holding  any  of  the  appointments 
named,  are  to  be  eligible  for  the  warrant  if  duly  qualified  in 
other  respects. 

Betirement  is  to  be  compulsory  at  fifty-five  years  of  age,  or 
when  physically  unfit;  or  at  an  earlier  age  if  deemed 
expedient. 

The  rates  of  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  have 
been  revised  and  improved ;  those  in  permanent  appointments 
on  shore  receiving  an  equivalent  to  the  army  rates  to  counter- 
balance the  loss  of  the  value  of  free-rations  enjoyed  by  those 
who  serve  afloat.  An  allowance  of  one  penny  a  day  is  to  be 
made  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  light 
infantry,  provided  they  qualify  and  re-qualify  in  gunnery,  in 
accordance  witli  the  published  regulations. 

The  previous  rates  of  4d.  and  2d.  a  day  lodging-money  to 
married  men  is  increased  to  a  fixed  sum  of  6d.,  but  the  number 
of  men  to  receive  the  allowance  is  not  to  exceed  the  present 
proportion  of  married  men  to  the  total  strength  of  the  corps. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cost  of  these  changes  has  to  be 
met  by  a  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  corps.  From  the  year 
1806,  when  the  Marines  numbered  80,000  men,  constant  fluc- 
tuations have  taken  place  in  their  strength.  In  1862  they 
mustered  18,000 ;  in  1868  they  lost  a  division ;  ten  years  later 
they  were  reduced  to  14,000,  and,  by  the  last  Order  in  Council, 
they  number  only  a  little  over  11,000  officers  and  men.  These 
repeated  diminutions  must  tell  upon  the  efficiency  of  both  officers 
and  men.  The  Boyal  Marines  as  a  body  have  always  been  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  Crown  from  their  special  training,  not 
only  as  soldiers,  but  for  duties  afloat,  gunnery,  and  other  special 
qualifications;  but  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  the 
class  of  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  the  varied  instruction  received 
by  naval  seamen  in  the  present  day,  and  opinions  held  by 
certain  classes  of  naval  officers.  Marines  are  not  required  afloat 
to  the  same  extent  they  formerly  were.  Still,  however,  it  is 
suicidal  to  continue  the  reduction  of  so  valuable  a  branch  of  the 
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service,  and  if  full  employment  cannot  be  found  for  the  corps 
under  the  Admiralty,  it  should  still  be  retained  in  fair  strength 
for  future  emergencies,  the  surplus  numbers  being  placed  at  the 
services  of  the  Horse  Guards,  whose  estimates  should  bear  the 
cost. 
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Clje  J^ieitclj  |ermaiitKt  Camel-train  in  Jlgeria. 

From  the  Russian  of  Koorapatkin,  Qeneral  on  the  Staff  of  tiie 
Imperial  Russian  Army;  translated  by  Major  Walter  E. 
GowAN,  H.M.'s  Indian  Army. 


{Concluded  from  page  171.) 

The  i^Iants  forming  camels'-food  belong  to  the  order  of  shrubs 
and  grasses.  The  former  are  preferable  for  use  in  the  winter 
months ;  the  latter,  especially  the  a{fa\  in  summer  time.  The 
good  condition  of  camels  much  depends  on  the  ability  to  vary 
then*  food,  and  to  allow  of  their  grazing  over  land  rich  in  the 
several  varieties.  In  the  steppe  region  (Lesser  Sahara),  and  in 
the  greater  Sahara,*  the  following  plants  are  mostly  used  for 
camels'  food : — 

Getaf  (a  bush  growth),  atnplex  habymus.  Grows  on  a  salt- 
impregnated  soil,  and  has  a  saltish  taste.  A  favourite  food  of 
camels  and  of  sheep. 

Ktem  (a  leguminous  growth),  retama  durvci.  Fought  for  by 
camels  and  goats. 

Drin  (a  grass),  arthraterum  pungevs.    Grows  on  a  sandy  soil. 

Boo-griba  (a  grass).  A  very  succulent  plant.  Grows  on  a 
salt-impregnated  soil. 

Diel*  (a  bush  growth),  atnplex  inolUx.  A  very  widely-difiFused 
plant.  Beaches  a  height  of  1^  feet,  but  it  then  almost  ceases  to 
be  eaten  by  camels.     It  is  used  as  fuel. 

Sooid  (a  bush  growth),  chenapadina  vera. 

Shiye,  artemesia  herba  alba.    A  very  widely  diffused  plant. 

Alfa  (a  grass),  stipa  tenassima. 

*  These  plants,  part  of  which  were  collected  by  me  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  camel-train,  were  obligingly  added  to  and  classified  by  Mons.  Tranne,  in 
the  town  of  Laghouat. — Author. 

t  The  author  has  above  given  the  botanical  name  of  earoxylon  artieulaiwn  to 
this  plant. — ^Tbans. 
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The  last  in  importance  occupies  the  first  place.  Covering  as 
it  does  hundreds  of  square  versts,  the  alfa  serves  as  the  food  of 
camels,  horses,  sheep,  cows,  and  goats.  Possessed  of  a  very 
strong  fibre,  it  is  used  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Arabs  in 
making  cords,  baskets,  &c.  &c.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  make  paper  out  of  alfay  and  its  export*  for  this 
purpose  increases  every  year,  amounting  already  to  10,000,000 
francs  (£400,000). 

In  order  to  restore  emaciated  camels,  it  is  considered  a  good 
thing  to  allow  them  for  several  days  from  2  to  8  kilogrammes 
(4  to  6  lbs.)  of  oats.  To  young  camels  the  same  allowance  is 
often  made  until  they  are  two  years  old. 

From  what  the  head  of  the  camel-train  told  me,  camels  can, 
without  special  exhaustion,  remain  without  water  for  eight  days, 
after  which  they  should  have  at  once  from  30  to  34  litres  (about 
6  gallons)  of  water.  If  they  have  been  without  water  for  from 
two  to  three  days,  they  should  be  allowed  from  18  to  20  litres 
(about  4  gallons)  of  water.  When  they  can  get  fresh  grass 
and  dew  they  drink  less  than  at  other  times;  whereas  if 
they  are  fed  on  grass  with  a  saltish  taste  they  require  more 
water. 

The  most  common  forms  of  disease  amongst  camels  are  the 
following : — 

(1.)  The  itch.  This  proceeds  from  bad  care.  Its  symptoms 
are  as  follows  : — The  animal  falls  o£F  in  condition  and  loses  its 
hair.  Treatment :  The  affected  part  should  be  shaven  and  tar 
rubbed  in,  repeating  the  operation  three  or  four  times.  Camels 
afflicted  with  this  disease  must  be  tethered  apart,  as  it  is 
contagious. 

(2.)  Colic.  This  attacks  camels  that  have  over-eaten  or  drunk 
too  much.  An  animal  so  afflicted  rolls  on  the  ground.  Treat- 
ment: Shave  oflf  the  wool  on  the  belly  until  a  long  narrow 
surface  is  exposed,  and  then  apply  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  flesh. 
This  energetic  treatment  is  highly  thought  of  by  the  Arabs. 
Before  us  two  camels  were  thus  treated.  The  poor  beasts,  roll- 
ing on  the  ground,  screamed  dreadfully,  diffusing  around  them  a 
disgusting  odour,  to  which  was  added  that  of  the  scorched  and 
lacerated  flesh. 

(3.)  Blotches.  The  Arabs  suppose  that  this  disease  proceeds 
from  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  fly.  The  blotches  are  black  and 
red.     Treatment :  Give,  internally,  olive  oil  mixed  with  tobacco. 

*  It  is,  I  think,  known  also  as  esparto. — Trans. 
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Should  the  disease  be  of  a  virulent  type,  brand  with  an  uron  in 
the  manner  described  above. 

(4.)  Deep  tumours.  This  disease  appears  in  the  belly  or 
breast.  If  the  tumours  biu'st  internally,  death  ensues ;  if  exter- 
nally, the  camel  recovers  without  any  treatment. 

(5.)  Eunning  from  the  nose.  Treatment:  Brand  the  nose, 
cross-wise,  with  a  hot  iron. 

If  the  camel  ceases  to  eat,  the  circumstance  (both  on  the 
march  and  in  quarters)  is  the  best  sign  that  it  is  ailing.  When 
on  the  march,  the  animal  should  be  unladen  and  led  apart, 
receiving  every  day  until  its  recovery  12  kilogrammes  (4  lbs.)  of 
oats.  This  allowance  should  be  continued  for  eight  days, 
during  which  the  animal  will  either  be  left  on  the  road  or  will 
recover. 

The  camel-kit  for  the  march  consists  of  the  following  articles  : 
Pack-saddle,  bags  for  the  loads,  barrels  for  water,  boxes  for 
biscuits,  and  various  sorts  of  rope. 

(1.)  Pack-saddle.  This  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  a  woollen 
bag  stuffed  with  alfa,  and  a  wooden  tree.  The  former,  like  a 
hame,  encii-cles  the  camel's  hump,  and  is  about  If  arshins 
(about  4  feet)  long.  In  front  of  the  hump  the  tree  is 
seciu-ely  fastened  to  the  padding,  This  tree  is  made  up  of 
two  wooden  forks,  which  are  fastened  together  by  two  bands. 
The  height  of  these  is  14  inches.  The  distance  between 
them  about  9  inches.  The  saddle  is  fastened  to  the  camel 
with  two  cords  made  of  alfa  fibre,  which  go  round  the  animal 
encircling  its  belly,  just  behind  the  fore-legs  and  in  front 
of  the  hind. 

(2.)  The  bags — of  which  there  are  generally  about  sixty  in  the 
camel-train,  are  made  of  camels'  hair,  and  are  used  principally 
for  the  carriage  of  coffee  and  salt.  This  kind  is  considerably 
stronger  than  those  made  of  sheep's  wool.  Each  of  the  former 
costs  20  francs  (over  16s.). 

(8.)  Water  Jbarrels.  About  2,000  of  these  are  kept  in  store  at 
Laghouat.  They  are  made  up  in  Algeria,  either  out  of  new  oak 
staves,  or  else  cut  out  of  the  staves  of  larger  barrels.  Each 
holds  about  11  gallons  of  water.*  When  full,  their  weight  is  8 
poods  (108  lbs.,  about).  Empty  they  only  weigh  from  16  to  20  Iba. 
(8  to  10  kilogrammes).     They  are  placed  out  in  the  open  air 


*  These  water-barrels  vary  in  size,  their  contents  being  from  48  to  54  litres  o 
water.  But  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  a  detaohment, 
they  are  always  held  to  be  of  the  same  capacity. — Autbob. 
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(sometimes  in  the  shade  of  trees),  in  rows,  along  a  canal  with 
running  water,  and  are  kept  constantly  filled,  and  their  contents 
being  changed  every  six  days,  all  the  year  round.  (In  a  dry 
climate  like  that  of  Algeria,  empty  barrels  would  eoon  warp,  and 
would,  moreover,  require,  before  being  used  on  a  march,  severa^ 
days  for  their  overhauling  and  soaking.  The  changing  of  the 
water  is  carried  out  by  relays  of  men.  For  this  operation,  every 
day  a  party  of  sixteen  privates,  under  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  is  told  off.  On  each  camel  two  barrels  are  fastened  by 
securing  them  with  cords  to  the  saddle.  In  order  that  the  sides 
of  the  camel  may  not  be  chafed,  pads  of  alfa  are  placed  under  the 
barrels.  The  weight  of  two  barrels  of  water  is  250  lbs.  To  this 
may  be  added  a  sack  of  oats,  weighing  30  kilogrammes  (65  lbs.), 
which  is  placed  between  the  barrels. 

The  calculation  of  the  required  number  of  water-barrels  for  any 
military  movement  is  arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  number  of 
days  which  will  have  to  pass  ere  the  first  water  is  reached.  The 
number  of  empty  water-barrels  is  calculated  according  to  the 
least  watered  tracks.  Every  officer  and  soldier  is  reckoned  to 
consume  5  litres  (1  gallon)  j^a  day,  and  every  horse  and  mule 
from  12  to  15  litres  (2  to  8  gallons).  In  practice,  however,  it 
has  happened  that  soldiers  and  officers,  for  several  days  together, 
have  received  only  eight  small  glasses. 

Leathern  bottles,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  them,  herha^  are  con- 
sidered by  the  French  to  be  less  convenient  for  the  carriage  of 
water  than  the  barrels,  although,  in  case  of  need,  they  have  had 
to  be  used  very  often.  In  the  household  economy  of  the  Arabs, 
leathern  bottles  are  regarded  as  indispensable  articles.  They 
make  them  of  goats'  skins,  the  hairy  surface  being  outside.  The 
interior  is  well  smeared  over.  A  leathern  bottle  so  prepared  will 
preserve  the  water  better  than  one  not  so  treated. 

Leathern  bottles  are  collected  by  the  French  on  requisition. 
In  1871,  from  3,000  to  4,000  were  so  provided.  Every  camel 
can  carry  from  ten  to  twelve  of  them.  When  the  camels  are 
unloaded,  these  bottles  must  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  alfa 
or  other  growth,  for,  if  placed  directly  on  the  ground,  their 
contents  flow  out. 

(4.)  The  boxes  for  biscuits  are  so  adapted  that  two  can  be  put 
on  each  camel.  Each  box  contains  50  kilogrammes  (100  lbs.) 
of  biscuits,  and  the  weight  of  each  box  is  10  kilogrammes 
(20  lbs.),  so  that  two  boxes  with  their  contents  weigh  120  kilo- 
gi'ammes   (240  lbs.),   or  the  same  as  two  barrels  filled  with 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Algerian  camel  can  carry 
two  water-barrels  or  two  biscuit  boxes,  of  considerably  larger  size 
than  that  of  the  existing  ones ;  but  the  French  keep  to  those  of 
the  present  pattern,  because  they  can  be  carried  by  either  camels 
or  mules. 

(5.)  The  cords  used  for  fastening  on  the  camel  loads  are  pre- 
pared principally  of  alfa.  A  roll  of  such  cord,  10  metres  (about 
11  yards)  long,  is  the  required  size  for  fastening  on  two  bags  of 
oats,  coffee,  salt,  &c.  Ten  metres  (11  yards)  of  alfa  cord  costs 
1  franc  (lOd.).  Alfa  fastenings  {entraves)  lot  tying  the  bags  of 
the  camels  when  they  are  lying  down,  are  held  to  be  very 
important,  and  must  always  be  at  hand,  especially  when  moving 
in  presence  of  an  enemy. 

If  the  pack- bags,  water-barrels,  and  biscuit-boxes  are  all 
ready,  the  loading  of  fifty  camels  takes  a  period  of  about  twenty 
minutes.  Unloading,  not  counting  the  time  necessary  for  bring- 
ing the  camels  together,  requires  about  ten  minutes.  A  single 
camel  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

The  operation  attending  the  march  of  a  movable  column 
from  Laghouat  is  very  simple,  when  the  following  information 
is  furnished  :  the  size  of  the  column,  the  number  of  days'  march, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  proposed  region  of  operations. 
According  to  these  details  are  determined  the  required  number 
of  water-barrels,  of  biscuit-boxes,  of  bags  of  oats,  coffee,  salt, 
rice,  &c. ;  then  the  necessary  number  of  camels,  allowing  one 
for  every  two  water- barrels,  or  two  biscuit-boxes,  or  two  pack- 
bags,  and  with  every  twenty  camels  a  spare  one  is  sent.  The 
necessary  number  of  camels  being  fixed,  orders  are  sent  to  the 
head  of  the  transport-train  to  get  ready  that  number  by  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  march  of  the  column.  In  the  orders  are 
stated :  (1)  the  number  of  camels  for  the  water-barrels,  (2)  the 
biscuit-boxes,  oat  and  rice  bags,  &c.,  (8)  for  the  men's  kits.  The 
head  of  the  transport-train  has  the  camels  driven  into  the  town 
of  Laghouat  by  the  hour  appointed  for  the  march,  and  having 
divided  them,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  which  he  has  received, 
into  three  droves,  sends  off  one  to  the  spot  wher«  are  stored  the 
water-barrels,  another  to  the  Intendance,  where  are  prepared 
the  loads  in  both  the  boxes  and  the  bags ;  the  third  drove,  as  a 
rule  the  smallest,  is  told  off  to  receive  the  men's  kits,  also  spare 
boots  and  uniforms,  the  camp  hospital,  the  oflBcers'  baggage, 
tents,  and  cooking-utensils.  On  starting,  the  camels  with  the 
water-barrels  and  the  biscuit-boxes  are  distributed  amongst 
the    companies,  who    use    them     also   to    can-y   their     knap 
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sacks.  The  males  with  the  detachment  carry  the  moun- 
tain guns  and  ammunition,  and  also  the  cartridges  for  the 
infantry.  Generally  speaking,  a  portion  of  the  cartridges,  by 
reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  mule  carriage,  have  to  be  put  on 
the  camels. 

The  order  of  march  of  the  camel-train  depends  on  the  fact 
whether  they  constitute  the  transport  of  the  troops,  or  separate 
transport,  and  whether  the  movements  are  free  from  danger,  or 
are  within  the  sphere  of  the  operations  of  an  enemy. 

As  an  example  of  the  movements  of  the  camel-train  when  not 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  an  attack,  I  will  adduce  the  carrying  of 
flour  by  camels  of  the  Government  train  from  Fort  Djelfa  to 
Laghouat  (114  versts,  or  76  miles).  This  transport  is  arranged 
by  persons  employed  by  the  private  hirers  of  the  camels. 

The  camels  traverse  the  228  versts  (152  miles)  to  Fort  Djelfa 
and  back,  in  eight  days,  taking  four  days  for  each  trip.  If  there 
are  several  sections  in  the  train,  each  proceeds  separately.  Both 
the  laden  and  unladen  camels  move  in  herds  freely,  and  graze 
en  route  by  the  side  of  the  road.^  Each  Spahi  is  mounted,  and 
directs  the  movements  of  his  own  section,  whilst  the  Turco 
camel-drivers  and  their  assistants  each  superintend  the  four 
camels  placed  under  their  charge.  Between  the  sections  there 
are  intervals  of  half  a  verst  (two-sixths  of  a  mile).  If  the  number 
of  sections  is  considerable,  the  front  of  the  cavalcade  is  made  up 
of  two,  three,  or  more  sections.  With  a  front  of  two  sections, 
one  moves  on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side. 

By  allowing  the  camels  complete  freedom  to  graze  as  they  go 
along,  they  traverse  about  2  versts  (1^  miles)  in  the  hour,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  march  of  80  versts  (20  miles)  they  have  eaten 
their  fill.  But  such  a  method  of  progress  is  extremely  fatiguing 
to  the  camel-drivers.  The  average  progress  of  camels  is  held  to 
be  4  versts  (2f  miles)  an  hour,  but  they  must  be  kept  up  to  their 
pace.    At  this  rate,  the  camel-train  starting  at  sun-rise,  which 


•  With  UB  in  Turkistan  each  oaznel  has  a  wooden  knoh  let  into  its  nose.  To 
this  is  fastened  a  cord  made  of  camel's  hair.  The  laden  animals  move  in 
strings,  each  being  tied  with  the  cord  in  question  to  the  tail  of  the  animal  in 
front  of  it.  Under  this  system,  the  camels  cannot  eat  by  the  roadside,  whilst 
the  stopping  of  one  animal  causes  the  whole  to  stop.  In  the  winter  of  1867  a 
smaU  detachment  was  sent  from  Fort  Tanwi  Eoorjan  to  explore  the  moun- 
tainous country  between  Fort  Tanwi  Koorjan,  the  viUage  of  Kara-Mazar,  and 
Forts  Zamui  and  Djizak.  On  meeting  this  detachment,  I  saw  many  oamela 
which  had  faUen  in  the  ascents  and  descents.  Either  the  wooden  knob  or 
the  oord«  which,  happily,  is  not  very  strong,  had  broken  off  from  their  notes.-— 
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in  the  month  of  November  means  6  a.m.,  and  going  on  till  1  p.m., 
arrives  at  its  destination,  having  traversed  28  or  80  versts  (18f 
to  20  miles). 

On  arriving  at  the  halting-gi-ound,  a  portion  of  the  camel- 
drivers  rest,  or  cook  their  food,  whilst  others  have  to  look  after 
the  grazing  of  the  unladen  camels  until  sunset,  so  that  by  making 
the  animals  move  at  the  quicker  pace  last  mentioned,  they  will 
have  eaten  but  half  their  food. 

At  sunset  the  camels  are  collected  in  a  square,  and  made  to 
lie  down,  one  of  the  fore-legs  of  each  animal  being  fastened  with 
a  cord  of  alfa  (entrave),  so  that  the  beast  cannot  get  up  (a  camel 
when  resting  doubles  underneath  its  body  both  fore  and  hind 
legs).  Both  fore-legs  of  the  more  restless  animals  are  similarly 
fastened. 

In  marching  with  camels,  it  is  not  necessary  to  halt  to  rest 
the  animals.  If  the  camels  are  not  laden,  the  camel-drivers  are 
allowed  to  sit  on  some  of  them. 

When  a  camel  falls  en  route,  its  load  is  placed  on  one  of  the 
more  stronger  ones  or  on  a  spare  animal.  Its  skin  has  to  be 
removed,  and  taken  on  the  return  journey  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  train.  These  skins  are  sold  in  the  open  market  for  from 
16  francs  to  100  francs  (12s.  6d.  to  £4)  a-piece. 

If  the  animal  has  succumbed  from  fatigue,  a  portion  of  its 
flesh  is  consumed  by  the  camel-drivers  on  arriving  at  the 
halting-ground,  whilst  the  rest  is  cut  into  strips  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  thus  forming  provision  for  the  onward  march. 

When  camels  accompany  a  column  of  the  army  and  are  not 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  attack,  they  move  on  the  flank  or  rear 
of  the  colimin,  keeping  at  from  5  to  8  versts  (8i  to  5i  miles) 
behind.  With  the  troops  there  only  remain  those  camels  carry- 
ing the  water  necessary  for  the  day's  supply,  and  the  officers* 
baggage.  A  train  of  1,000  camels  will  sometimes  cover  4  versts 
(2**  miles).  The  order  of  march  of  camels  accompanying  troops 
is  the  same  as  that  explained  above  for  a  transport-train,  with 
but  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  case  the  intervals  between 
the  sections  are  less  considerable.  Each  section,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, carries  loads  of  the  same  description ;  for  example,  t];ie  first 
the  water-barrels,  the  others  the  biscuit-boxes,  whilst  the  baggage 
of  the  troops  is  carried  by  a  separate  section,  &c.  The  hour  of 
the  starting  of  the  camels  conforms  to  that  of  the  movements  of 
the  troops.  In  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  get  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  march  before  the  heat  sets 
n,  detachments  often  halt  from  9  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  In  this  interval 
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the  camels  pass  on  without  stopping,  and  having  overtaken  the 
troops,  arrive  at  the  halting-place  the  first. 

If  there  is  no  danger  of  attack,  the  camels  are  driven  for  the 
night  in  a  square  apart  from  the  troops,  and  in  this  every  section 
has  its  own  plaee.  Inside  the  square  the  tent  of  the  head  of  the 
transport  is  put  up. 

The  camels,  being  unladen,  are  driven  out  to  graze  until  sun- 
set, when  they  are  collected  and  fastened,  as  above  indicated, 
by  their  fore-legs.  The  animals  may,  however,  be  allowed  to 
graze  in  the  moon-light,  should  they  have  arrived  late  on  the 
halting-ground. 

If  the  movement  is  taking  place  within  the  sphere  of  danger 
from  attack,  the  camel-train  is  placed  within  the  column.  In 
each  section  the  camels  are  driven  together  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. The  front  is  usually  formed  of  two  sections,  between 
which,  as  also  between  those  following,  there  is  an  interval  of  85 
feet.  One  thousand  camels  so  arranged  occupy  a  space  of  140 
feet  for  their  front  and  of  525  feet  for  their  depth.  In  moving, 
these  limits  are,  of  course,  considerably  increased.  The  detach- 
ment advances  in  square,  having  for  its  front  one,  two,  or  three 
companies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  column.  The  flanks  of 
the  column  are  made  up  of  several  companies,  so  that  on  either 
side  a  strong  front  may  be  made  to  an  enemy.  The  rear-face  of 
the  square  is  formed,  like  the  front,  of  several  companies  of 
infantry  in  close  formation,  and  with  these  there  are  sometimes 
sent  one  or  two  guns. 

If  an  attack  be  expected  on  the  flank  only,  the  camels  some- 
times follow  on  that  side  which  is  compai-atively  free  from 
danger,  and  in  such  a  case  their  protection  is  principally 
entrusted  to  the  cavalry  of  the  force. 

On  the  attack  taking  place,  the  detachment  is  at  once  halted 
and  the  camels  immediately  made  to  lie  down  and  their  legs  tied. 
Otherwise,  a  few  falling  bullets  and  the  shouts  of  the  attacking 
Arabs  would  produce  disorder  amongst  the  animals,  and  these 
in  their  panic  would  break  through  the  square.* 

On  arriving  at  the  halting-ground,  the  camels  are  placed  in 
the  same  square  as  the  troops,  those  with  the  men's  kits  being 
made  to  lie  down  near  the  companies  whose  kits  they  carry,  so 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  the  next  day  in  loading  for  the 
march. 

*  Our  camelB  in  Turkistan,  which  are  fastened  the  one  to  the  other  in  rows, 
are  less  likely  to  f  aU  into  disorder  daring  an  attack,  than  under  the  French 
system  as  adopted  in  Algeria.-AuxHOB.  ^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  L^OOglC 
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Before  finishing  this  account  of  the  camel-train  and  its  uses,  I 
will  proceed  to  note  its  yearly  cost. 

According  to  the  budget  of  the  train,  compiled  in  the  year 
1876,  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  calculated  after  the  experience 
of  preceding  years,  were  as  follows  : — * 

Beceipts. 

Franos.         £        b.    d. 

1.  Estimated,  by  the  sale  of  skins  of  fallen 

camels — cost  of  each  skin  from  15  to 

100  francs  (12s.  6d.  to  i;4)       .        .       800       82    0    0 

2.  Estimated,  by  the  sale  of  camels'  hair 

(This  is  removed  by  the  camel-drivers, 

who  are  obliged  to  pay  1  franc  (lOd.) 

for  the  hair  of  every  male  camel,  and 

1  franc  60  cents  (Is.  8d.)  for  that  of 

every  female  camel) ....  700  28  0  O 
8.  Estimated  proceeds  of  the  transport  of 

private  goods 8,000     820    0    O 

4.  Estimated  receipts  on  account  of  camels 

taken  in  expeditions  (the  troops  had 

gone  out  on  no  expedition  for  three 

years,  so  that  this  item  was  purely 

problematical) 80,000  1,200    0    O 

Total  Estimated  Beceipts .        .  89,600  1,680    0    O 


EXPENDITUBE. 

(A.)     Attending  the  Administration  of  the  Train. 

1.  Extra  allowances        .... 

2.  Treasurer's  allowances 
8.  Extra  allowances  to^a  writer 
4.  Hire  of  an  Arab  writer  (the  native 

officer  at  the  head  of  the  train  being 

an  illiterate  person). 
6.  Charges  for  branding  the  camels 
6.  Paid  as  bonuses  to  camel-drivers,  for 

those  whose  camels  were  the  best 

kept 600       20    0    0 

*  The  figures  of  this  budget  were  commuuioated  to  me  by  the  direotor  of  the 

transport  at  Laghouat.— Author,  .     f^r\nif> 
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(B).     Estimated  Expenditure  in   case  of  the  Movements  of  the 
Column  {on  Service). 

Francs.         £  b.  d. 

1.  Hire  of  assistant  camel-drivers   .         .     2,000       80  0  0 

•    2.  Losses  during  an  expedition        .         .     1,000       40  0  0 
(C.)     Purchase  of  New  Camels;  Repairs  to  Kit. 

1.  Purchase  of  new  camels  at  260  francs 

(^10)  each 25,000  1,000  0  0 

2.  Purchase  of  ropes       .        .         .         .       800       32  0  0 
8.  Purchase  of  pack-saddles  at  10  francs 

(88. 4d.)  each 8,000     120  0  0 

4.  Purchase  of  camels'  hair  bags  at  20 

francs  (16s.  8d.)  each       .         .         .       900       36  0  0 

5.  Purchase  of  oats  for  sick  camels         .       760       80  0  0 

6.  ,,            „        as  a  medicine  .        .       600       24  0  0 


Total  Estimated  Expenditure    .86,260  1,460    9    2 

According  to  this  budget,  it  is  apparent  that  a  surplus  of 
8,240  francs  (£129  Os.  lOd.)  was  expected.  But  the  estimate 
did  not  altogether  prove  correct,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  80,000 
francs  (£1,200)  calculated  as  receipts  on  account  of  camels 
taken  in  expeditions,  and  the  8,000  francs  (£120)  for  the  hire  of 
assistant  camel-drivers  and  for  losses  during  an  expedition,  were 
purely  fanciful ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  26,000  francs  (£1,000) 
for  the  purchase  of  100  new  camels  would  have  been  an  extra- 
ordinary outlay.  Striking  out  these  items,  the  estimated  yearly 
receipts  of  the  train  would  amount  to  9,600  francs  (£380),  and 
the  estimated  yearly  expenditure  to  8,260  francs  (£880  9s.  2d.)9 
leaving  a  surplus  of  1,240  francs  (£49  10s.  lOd.). 

With  a  budget  of  this  kind  before  them,  both  the  organisers 
of  the  system  and  the  heads  of  the  existing  train  put  forward  as 
the  first  advantage  in  connection  with  its  usefulness,  that  it 
costs  nothing  to  the  State.  But  the  cost  of  the  personnel  of  the 
establishment  is  dropped  out  of  sight  in  making  this  calculation. 
Both  the  Spahis  and  the  Turcos  of  the  camel-train  are  only  con- 
sidered to  be  "  on  command,"  and  receive  their  pay,  not  from 
the  train,  but  from  their  regiments. 

Such  a  view  cannot  be  recognised  as  correct.  Both  Spahis 
and  Turcos  on  joining  the  camel-train,  are  completely  lost  to 
their  regiments,  and  though,  as  we  have  seen  above,  they  are 
considered  to  be  soldiers,  they  have  not  in  reality  received  the 
slightest  military  training.    Thereforei  in  order  to  obtain  an 
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exact  impression  of  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question  under 
examination,  we  must  add  to  the  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  train,  the  cost 
of  the  pay  of  these  men. 

Daily  pay  of  two  oflScers 

Forage  for  the  horses  of  these  officers  . 

Daily  pay  of  twelve  Spahis  . 

Forage  for  their  horses 

Daily  pay  of  forty-eight  Turcos     . 

Yearly  cost  of  their  allowance  of  bread, 
coffee,  and  sugar  (reckoning  the  daily 
value  of  these  articles  at  25.5  cent- 
imes (2|d.)  per  man)         .        .        .    8,984       159    8    0 


Francs. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

5,400 

216 

0 

0 

450 

18 

0 

0 

8,592 

848 

14 

0 

2,300 

92 

0 

0 

17,588 

708 

5 

0 

Total  cost  of  the  personnel  of  the 
camel-train     ....  88,814    1,532    2    O 

These  figures,  after  deducting  the  above-quoted  surplus  of 
1,240  francs  (£49  lOs.  lOd.),  constitute  the  real  yearly  cost  to 
the  State  of  the  maintenance  of  the  camel-train. 

The  exposition  of  the  historical  side  of  the  question  that  has 
been  examined  in  our  present  article,  and  a  review  of  its  organ- 
isation as  it  really  exists,  admit  of  the  possibility  of  making  the 
following  deductions : — 

(1.)  A  permanent  camel-train  is  more  advantageous  than  a 
temporary  one  collected  on  requisition,  and  paid  for  daily,  like 
free  labour. 

(2.)  Where  pennanent  state  transport  does  not  exist,  for  a 
protracted  expedition  it  is  more  advantageous  to  establish  a 
train  by  the  purchase  of  camels,  rather  than  by  hiring  them. 

(3.)  Military  expeditions  against  the  nomads  constitute  the 
object  for  which  a  camel-train  exists.  They  serve  also  as  the 
means  whereby  requisitions  can  be  made  for  the  formation  and 
adding  to  of  a  State  system  of  transport. 

(4.)  The  personnel  of  the  State  system  of  transport  should  be 
permanent,  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  good  con- 
dition and  efficiency  of  the  camels  in  time  of  peace,  whilst  in 
time  of  war  it  should  act,  moreover,  as  a  guard  to  the  train 
placed  under  its  charge. 

(5.)  A  State  camel-train,  whilst  serving  in  peace  time  the 
objects  of  the  Intendance  and  of  traders,  should  recoup  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance. 
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As  regards  the  feeding  of  the  camels,  this  should  cost  nothing, 
either  in  quarters  or  on  the  march. 

Without  having  an  intention  of  comparing  the  organisation  of 
our  cam^l-train  in  Turkistan  with  that  of  the  French  in  Algeria, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  our  transport  system  there  is 
still,  so  to  speak,  in  the  first  steps  of  the  same  long  series  of 
trials  which  the  French  have  already  concluded.  The  result  of 
these  trials  has  been,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  camel-train  in  the  town  of  Laghouat. 

The  advantages  of  having  such  a  train  are  the  same  both  for 
Algeria  and  for  Turkistan.  And  even  now,  a  point  may  be 
indicated  where  this  organisation  can  be  made  of  the  greatest 
use.  The  troops  at  the  fort  of  Petro- Alexander  (in  the  Amoo- 
Darya  section),  are  obliged  to  undertake  constant  expeditions 
against  the  Turkomans.  We  have  already  in  this  newly« 
established  post  a  sort  of  movable  column  which  answers  to  the 
French  movable  columns  in  Algeria.  Let  us  attach  to  oui 
column  a  permanent  camel-train,  and  we  shall  make  it  still  more 
mobile.  The  personnel  of  such  a  train  could  be  selected  from  the 
Kirghiz,  who  are  faithful  to  ourselves  and  hostile  to  the 
Turkomans. 
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It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  Lieutenant  R.  G.  Scott,  upon 
whom  Her  Majesty  conferred  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  gallantry 
in  the  attack  on  Moirosi's  mountain,  was  obliged  some  time 
since  to  resign  his  commission  in  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen, 
in  consequence  of  the  wounds  received  in  action  having  incapaci- 
tated him  for  fiu-ther  service.  The  Government  ought  to  keep 
in  view  the  claims  of  this  gallant  young  oflScer,  who  displayed 
an  amount  of  heroism  which  should  be  recognised  in  some  sub- 
stantial manner.  To  be  sure  Mr.  Scott  has  a  pension  for 
wounds,  but  this  is  little  compensation  for  the  serious  pecuniary 
loss  sustained  by  him  in  having  been  debarred  from  all  hope  of 
future  advancement  in  the  service  he  had  entered,  and  the 
character  of  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  raise.  There  are 
many  colonial  appointments  which  could  be  reserved  for  this 
distinguished  young  soldier,  and  it  would  give  general  satisfac- 
tion were  it  announced  that  steps  had  been  tak^n  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  show  that  his  act  of  gallantry  had  not  passed 
unnoticed  in  Downing  Street. 

Colonel  G.  H.  Moncrieflf  has  succeeded  Colonel  Gipps  in  com- 
mand of  the  Scots  Guards,  that  officer  becoming  a  major-general 
in  the  army.  Major-General  Gipps  has  vacated  his  command 
of  the  Brigade  of  Guards  in  Ireland,  and  has  been  relieved  by 
Colonel  G.  R.  FitzRoy,  Coldstream  Guards. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
G.  S.  White,  V.C,  Gordon  Highlanders,  who  behaved  so  gal- 
lantly in  Afghanistan,  was  brought  to  notice  to  receive  a  Queen's 
Aide-de-Campship,  but  some  objections  of  a  paltry  nature  were 
raised.  Colonel  White  is  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  soldiers  in 
the  army,  and  is  not  unnaturally  looked  up  to  by  all  ranks  of 
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the  gallant  regiment  whose  reputation  he  has  done  so  much  to 
uphold.  Such  a  man  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  list  of  aides- 
de-camp,  which  includes  just  now  a  goodly  show  of  V.C.'s. 

Mr.  Childers  having  considerably  improved  the  position  of 
regimental  bandmasters  throughout  the  service,  by  conferring 
upon  them  warrant  rank,  and  increasing  their  rate  of  daily  pay, 
has  thought  it  expedient  to  issue  stringent  orders  to  command- 
ing officers  forbidding  them,  under  any  circumstances,  to  pay 
from  the  Band  Fund  a  larger  sum  than  £70  a  year  to  the  band- 
master, it  having  been  found  that  in  many  regiments  the  salary 
of  the  bandmaster  has  constituted  a  most  serious  drain  on 
the  slender  incomes  of  officers.  This  certainly  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Eegimental  officers  have  now-a-days  quite 
enough  to  do  with  the  small  sum  which  a  generous  country  gives 
them  in  the  shape  of  pay,  without  their  being  fleeced,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  years  gone  by,  to  support  a  band  which  ought 
by  rights  to  be  kept  up  by  the  Government,  unaided  by  any 
contribution  from  the  private  purses  of  individuals.  A  regimental 
band  is  recognised  as  a  necessity,  for  its  existence,  besides  its 
cheering  sound  on  a  long  march,  has  the  effect  of  influencing 
men  to  volunteer  for  army  service.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  State 
gains,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  presence  of  the  body  of  musicians 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfair 
that  any  part  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
band  should  be  obtained  firom  the  officers,  who  are  supposed, 
according  to  the  latest  idea  of  the  reformer,  to  be  poor  men, 
and  who  are  striving  to  make  a  profession  of  the  army. 

The  greatest  disappointment  appears  to  have  been  caused  to 
the  army  in  India  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Lord 
William  Beresford  as  Military  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. 
His  lordship,  dashing  soldier  as  he  is,  is  possessed  of  none  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  high  position  to  which  he 
has  been  gazetted ;  in  fact,  he  is  just  the  last  man  one  would 
have  expected  to  have  been  chosen  for  an  office  of  such  responsi- 
bility. Had  there  been  nobody  at  hand  to  take  the  place  of  the 
retiring  military  secretary,  and  had  Lord  William  Beresford 
been  put  into  it  temporarily,  it  would  have  occasioned  some 
complaining,  but  to  give  him  the  permanent  appointment  in 
preference  to  any  number  of  better  men,  is  naturally  regarded 
by  all  soldiers  in  India  as  a  mistake  for  which  the  Empire  will 
suffer.    It  has  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  number  of 
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questions  now  before  the  Government  of  India,  the  outcome  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  late  Simla  Commission.  It  was  beyond 
all  things  desirable,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kipon  should  have  at 
his  right  hand  an  oflScer  whose  advice  he  could  take,  and  to 
whom  he  could  refer  for  information.  Lord  William  Beresford's 
best  friends  would  scarcely  care  to  assert  that  he  is  qualified  to 
advise  his  chief,  seeing  that  he  has  never  laid  himself  out  for 
studying  the  details  of  army  organisation.  In  fact,  the  Marquis 
of  Eipon  might  as  well  not  have  a  military  secretary  at  all,  and 
the  only  result  of  the  appointment  of  Lord  William  Beresford 
will  be  to  induce  people  to  regard  the  office  of  Military  Secretary 
to  the  Viceroy  as  an  unnecessary  one,  and  give  the  economists 
an  opportunity  of  agitating  for  its  abolition. 

All  Volunteer  officers  are  agreed  on  one  point,  viz.  that  Mr. 
Childers'  recent  concessions  to  the  Volunteer  force  are  most 
judicious,  and  calculated  very  materially  to  improve  that  now 
important  auxiliary,  not  only  by  influencing  gentlemen  of  proper 
social  status  to  accept  commissions,  but  also  by  inducing  good 
and  zealous  officers  to  remain  serving  longer  than  they  other- 
wise would  do  were  no  prospects  held  out  to  them  of  ultimate 
reward  or  distinction.  But  it  must  have  struck  most  persons 
acquainted  with  the  organisation  of  the  Volunteer  force,  that 
whereas  benefits  of  a  most  appreciable  character  have  been 
conferred  on  the  officers,  no  means  have  been  found  whereby 
the  services  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  can  be 
recognised.  Now,  the  non-commissioned  officers  in  particular 
are  a  most  deserving  body.  But  for  them  the  Volunteers  of 
Great  Britain  could  never  have  attained  their  present  position, 
and  become,  as  they  certainly  have  become,  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  The  War  Office,  however,  has  quite  ignored  them. 
Mr.  Childers  would  do  well  to  give  the  subject  his  early  atten- 
tion, and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  supply  the  omission  before 
the  new  estimates  make  their  appearance.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  good-conduct  medal  or  star,  similar  to  that  now  granted 
to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army, 
should  be^given  to  volunteers,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years' 
service,  and  the  idea  is  an  admirable  one.  The  cost  would 
be  but  a  trifling  item  annually,  and  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Volunteer  service,  were  the  suggestion 
acted  upon,  woxdd  be  inestimable,  as  it  woxdd  have  the  e£fiect 
of  keeping  many  of  the  older  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  in    the  ranks.     At   present,   there   is    nothing  to 
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which  an  old  volanteer  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  can 
aspire,  and  as  a  result,  the  men  after  a  few  years'  service  lose 
interest  in  the  self-imposed  duties  and  retire.  If  a  medal  or 
cross  were  conferred  after,  say,  fifteen  years'  service,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment,  it  would  act 
as  an  incentive  to  the  men  in  the  ranks  to  do  their  work  cheer- 
fully, and  continue  their  connection  with  the  force.  What  is 
wanted,  is  something  which  may  be  handed  down  from  father 
to  children,  as  evidence  that  a  country  has  been  grateful  for 
services  voluntarily  rendered,  and  there  is  nothing  that  could 
better  serve  the  purpose  than  the  medal  or  star  which  it  is 
recommended  should  be  instituted. 


The  idea  of  recommending  Her  Majesty  to  sanction  a  third 
distribution  of  honours  for  the  late  campaign  in  Afghanistan, 
does  not  find  favour  in  official  quarters,  and  the  statement  of  a 
distinguished  officer  recently,  that  steps  would  probably  be  taken 
to  recognise  the  services  of  officers  who  had  been  brought  to 
notice  in  the  late  operations,  but  had  had  to  go  unrewarded,  is 
not  likely  to  be  confirmed,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Bath  and  Star  of 
India  appointments  are  concerned,  so  that  the  Afghan  rewards 
must  be  considered  to  have  been  completed  when  the  Oazette 
appeared  recently,  giving  a  small  number  of  brevet  promotions. 


The  War  Office  has  very  wisely  decided  to  increase  the 
number  of  regiments  to  be  relieved  in  India  this  year  from 
three  to  four.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  bring  home  five 
battalions  of  infantry,  viz.  the  let  Battalion  21st  Foot,  39th 
Foot,  62nd  Foot,  81st  Foot,  and  89th  Foot ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  new  scheme,  the  order  which  had 
been  issued  for  the  embarkation  of  the  8l8t  and  89th  Regiments 
was  countermanded  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  these  two  regi- 
ments remain  in  India,  the  former  for  one,  the  latter  for  two 
years  more.  This  reduced  the  number  of  home-coming  batta- 
lions to  three ;  but,  owing  to  the  more  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  99th 
Foot,  now  at  Cape  Town,  shall  join  the  Indian  establishment. 
and  this  has  enabled  the  Quartermaster-Generars  Department 
to  provide  relief  for  the  Ist  Battalion  17th  Regiment,  now  at 
Jhansi,  Bengal,  and  telegraphic  orders  have  therefore  been  sent 
out  to  Sir  Donald  Stewart  directing  him  to  hold  the  regiment 
in  readiness  to  embark  at  Bombay  early  in  February,  for  con- 
yeyance  to  Portsmouth.     The  1st    Battalion  17th  has  been 
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longer  abroad  than  the  Slst  and  89th,  the  two  corps  selected 
for  relief  and  afterwards  countermanded,  and  as  both  battalioDB  | 

of  the  17th — ^now  the  Leicestershire  Regiment — are  on  foreign  i 

service,  it  seems  consistent  and  right  that  it  should  be  relieved, 
as  otherwise  its  2nd  Battalion  would  get  far  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  foreign  service ;  and,  besides,  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  work  the  new  system  with  both  battalions 
of  a  territorial  regiment  on  foreign  service  at  the  same  time. 

Unification  being  now  in  full  swing  in  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  one  hears  of  any  number  of  cases  which  serve  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  new  "  fad."  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  a  doctor  serving  at  Woolwich  allowed  his  late  dinners, 
or  other  such  necessary  comforts,  to  exercise  such  a  powerful 
effect  over  him  that  the  calls  of  assistance  from  a  dying  mim 
were  allowed  to  pass  unheeded ;  whilst  a  second  medical  officer 
in  Dublin,  when  summoned  to  see  a  soldier,  instead  of  at  once 
ascertaining  for  himself,  as  any  civilian  practitioner  would  have  i 

done,  the  nature  of  the  man's  complaint,  brought  his  new 
powers  of  command  into  play  by  ordering  the  man  to  be  carried 
to  the  station  hospital,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  On  reaching 
the  hospital  the  man  was  found  to  be  dead.  It  is  possible  that 
the  man  might  have  succumbed  to  his  disease,  even  had  every 
attention  been  given  to  him.  But  why  leave  such  a  terrible 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  that  man's  friends,  and  on  the  mind  of 
the  public  at  large  ?  "A  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last,"  the 
saying  goes.  It  would  be  better  for  army  doctors  generally  if 
the  few  aspirants  to  military  command  would  stick  to  their 
duties  as  healers  of  the  sick,  and  leave  combatant  work  to 
those  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  perform  it. 

The  decision  of  the  War  Office  to  open  the  Home  District 
command  to  the  general  officers  who  have  served  in  the  House- 
hold Cavalry  would  undoubtedly  be  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Hitherto  the  Guards  have  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The 
appointments  available  for  cavalry  officers  are  very  limited, 
there  being  only  two  at  the  present  time  to  which  a  cavalry 
major-general  can  aspire.  The  Guards  have  the  benefit  of 
numerous  appointments,  and  are  even  eligible  for  Indian 
divisional  commands.  It  caimot  be  in  the  interests  of  ihe 
service  that  an  officer  of  the  Household  Cavalry  should  have  no 
future  before  him  when  once  he  has  put  aside  his  regimental 
uniform  for  the  scarlet  and  broad  lace  of  a  general  ofiScer. 
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Provided  an  officer  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications,  there 
ia  no  good  reason  why  he  should  be  debarred,  as  those  of 
the  Household  Cavalry  have  all  along  been,  from  a  district 
eommand,  and  whoever  has  suggested  the  change  which  rumour 
has  prepared  us  for,  the  motives  which  have  prompted  it  cannot 
fail  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  service  at  large,  showing 
as  it  does  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  to  do  justice 
all  round.  There  are  so  few  general  officers  of  the  Household 
Cavalry  available,  that  the  field  of  selection  must  necessarily  be 
limited,  so  that  no  great  amount  of  injustice  could  be  done. 
When  a  good  man  is  to  be  found,  it  is  fitting  and  right  that  he 
should  not  be  ignored  for  no  legitimate  reason  beyond  the  fact 
that  precedent  has  established  an  indefensible  rule  that  because 
he  comes  from  the  mounted  branch  of  the  Household  Brigade 
he  cannot  be  provided  for.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  things,  and  though  the  whole  of  the 
innovations  introduced  by  Mr.  Childers  may  not  meet  with 
flavour,  this  is  one  that  would  be  justifiable,  if  only  as  a  matter 
of  equity. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  regret  among"  all  ranks  of  the 
Aldershot  Division  at  the  retirement  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Havelock- Allan  from  his  brigade  command.  The  general  only  took 
up  the  appointment  in  April  last,  when  Major-General  Cameron 
was  transferred  to  the  York  District,  but  during  the  short  time 
he  did  duty  at  Aldershot  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  his  subordinates,  and  his  kindness  of  heart  and  soldierly 
qualities  will  cause  him  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 
have  been  for  too  brief  a  period  associated  with  him.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan  retires  from 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession  are  much  to  be  regretted,  but 
the  step  he  has  taken  is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  wisest  one  that 
he  could  have  adopted.  His  return  to  Parliament  will  be  looked 
forward  to,  for,  Liberal  though  he  is,  he  is  certain  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  army  whenever  questions  come  before  the  House 
which  affect  the  interests  of  the  service.  There  are  many,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who  would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  General  Havelock- Allan's  book.  Whatever  his  shortcomings 
may  be,  one  thing  is  certain — as  a  politician  he  is  conscientious, 
and  he  will  never  be  found  to  sacrifice  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  which  he  is  devotedly  attached,  in  order  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  good-will  or  favour  of  his  party. 
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The  service  of  mountain  batteries  of  Eoyal  Artillery  in  India 
is  in  future  to  be  permanent  for  the  batteries  attached  thereto 
during  their  services  in  India,  the  appointment  of  officers  being 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  for  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  a 
general  list  of  candidates  for  such  appointments  being  kept  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  from  which  a  selection  will  be  made  to  fill 
vacancies  that  may  occur. 

Although  General  Sir  Arthur  Borton  is  over  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  ought,  therefore,  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be 
retired  under  Mr.  Ghilders'  scheme,  it  has  been  decided  that  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  service  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  appointment  as  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Malta,  and  he  will  therefore  be  permitted  to  remain 
at  Malta  until  the  spring  of  1882,  when  he  wiU  be  placed 
permanently  on  the  Retired  List. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  of  Major-General  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  as  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army  would 
have  been  one  which  would  have  occasioned  general  satisfaction 
both  to  the  army  and  the  public.  General  Roberts  has  per- 
formed valuable  service  to  the  State,  and  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  an  officer  qualified  in  every  way  to  undertake  duties  of  the 
highest  responsibility.  The  march  of  the  Kabul-Eandahar 
Field  Forces  will  live  in  history,  and  the  reputation  which  the 
gallant  commander,  to  whose  indomitable  zeal  we  owe  the 
success  which  attended  the  operations  against  Ayoub  Khan's 
victorious  army,  earned  for  himself,  is  not  limited  to  our  own 
dominions,  but  is  recognised  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 
A  man  of  General  Roberts'  calibre  well  merited  any  favours 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  Sovereign  to  confer  upon  him ; 
and  had  he  joined  the  Horse  Guards'  Staff,  the  army  would 
unquestionably  have  benefitted  from  his  large  experience,  gained 
after  many  years  of  arduous  work  in  India.  But  would  it  have 
paid  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  to  have  given  up  his  command  of 
the  Madras  Army  in  favour  of  a  post  at  head-quarters  ?  There 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  not.  India  offers  a 
splendid  field  for  poor  men,  and  General  Roberts  happens  to  be 
a  man  who  is  largely,  if  not  altogether,  dependent  upon  his  pro- 
fession. Even  at  Madras  he  will  be  in  receipt  of  an  income 
much  in  excess  of  that  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  aa 
Quartermaster-General.  Then,  again,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  he  is  a  "  local "  officer,  aU  his  services  having  been  passed 
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in  the  East.  The  appointment  he  now  holds  may  be  regarded 
as  a  stepping-stone,  and  should  Sir  Donald  Stewart  vacate  the 
chief  command,  Sir  Frederick  would,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  be  nominated  as  his  successor,  and  would  thus 
secure  one  of  the  most  desirable  pieces  of  patronage  which  an 
oflScer  of  tlio  army  could  hope  to  obtain.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  the  hero  of  the 
Eabul-Kandahar  march  has  received  scant  justice,  in  the  long 
run  he  will  be  an  undoubted  gainer  in  pocket,  as  well  as  in 
prestige,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  important  oflSce  he  is  now 
filling  in — ^to  use  an  Anglo-Indian  phrase — the  "benighted 
Presidency."  It  is  as  well  that  these  facts  should  be  known  ;  for 
there  are  many  who  consider  that  our  victorious  general,  who 
has  shed  by  his  recent  services  in  Afghanistan  so  much  lustre 
on  British  arms,  has  been  subjected  to  inconsiderate  treatment, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  every  reason  to  be,  and, 
indeed,  is,  satisfied  with  his  prospects,  which  would  not  have 
been  anything  like  so  favourable  as  they  are,  had  he  been  given 
the  appointment  for  which  rumour  at  one  time  selected  him ; 
and — this  is  an  important  consideration — he  does  not  run  the 
risk  of  giving  offence,  which  he  would  have  done  had  he  allowed 
himself  to  have  had  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  those  who  are 
immediately  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  army  in 
Pall  Mall.  In  India  he  is  the  servant  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  with  them  his  views  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  favour 
than  they  would  have  been  with  the  band  of  theorists  who  have 
been  80  active  of  late  in  demolishing  all  that  was  good  in  our 
military  system,  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  the  political 
party  they  are  pledged  to  support. 

Q.B.H.  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief,  has  sent  an 
ofiicial  communication  to  India,  pointing  out  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Simla,  that  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  regulations 
of  the  service,  the  depot  reliefs  should  be  so  arranged  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  officers  intended  for  the  depots  and  those  for 
the  service  troops  or  companies,  should  cross  one  another  en 
route. 


It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  agitation 
which  is  going  on  with  regard  to  the  education  of  officers  of  the 
army,  and  the  encouragement  which  the  present  head  of  the 
War  Office  professes  to  wish  should  be  given  to  those  who  show 
a  disposition  to  study  and  prove  their  interest  in  their  profes- 
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sion,  the  appointment  of  Deputy-Judge-Advocate  at  Dublin, 
which  became  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  A.  Brett  to  the  command  of  the  Ist  Battalion  Oxfordshire 
Light  Lifantry,  has  been  filled  by  an  ofiicer  who  does  not  even 
possess  the  qualification  of  being  a  member  of  the  Bar.  Nobody 
wouldy  of  course,  question  for  a  moment  the  claims  of  Colonel 
Clifford  Parsons,  who  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  professor 
at  the  Staff  College,  but  it  seems  strange  that  the  authorities 
should  go  out  of  their  way,  as  they  have  done  in  this  instance, 
to  discourage  officers  from  entering  as  students  at  the  lirns  of 
Court.  The  course  of  study  laid  down  for  Bar  students  certainly 
ought  to  fit  a  man  for  the  duties  of  the  Judge- Advocate-General's 
department ;  and  whilst  there  are  so  many  military  barristers 
available,  it  smatters  of  the  absurd  to  ignore  them  entirely,  and 
look  outside  for  an  officer  to  fill  the  desirable  appointment  at 
Dublin  for  which  Colonel  Parsons  has  been  selected.  But  this 
appointment  will  have  its  effect,  affording  as  it  does  further 
evidence  of  the  short-sightedness  of  those  in  whose  hands  the 
administration  of  the  army  is  placed. 


Considering  the  delay  which  is  being  occasioned  in  the  issue 
of  the  Afghan  War  medal,  it  would  be  appreciated  by  the  officers 
who  are  entitled  to  the  decoration  were  an  arrangement  come 
to  by  which  they  could  wear  the  miniature  medal  in  mess  and 
undress  uniform,  pending  the  general  issue  of  the  medal  which 
is  to  commemorate  their  services  during  two  years  of  rough 
campaigning  beyond  the  frontier  of  India. 

The  distinguished-service  reward,  which  has  been  granted  to 
Commissary-General  W.  L.  M.  Young  on  his  retirement,  is 
the  first  that  the  Ordnance  Store  Department  has  received. 
To  be  sure  the  amount  is  not  large,  but  it  may  be  viewed  as  a 
first  instalment  of  favours  to  come.  The  system  of  granting 
rewards  for  meritorious  services  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  though 
the  tendency  just  now  is  to  limit  the  amount  expended  under 
this  head,  the  economy  is,  like  so  many  other  of  the  changes 
introduced,  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  to  be  so. 


No  one  seems  to  have  raised  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
promotion  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
notwithstanding  the  leap  he  has  made  in  passing  on  to  the  esta- 
blishment.    Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  performed  brilliant  service 
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in  his  time.     Commencing,  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Crimea, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  mention  in  Lord  Baglan's  despatches, 
after  he  had  been  laid  low  by  a  severe  wound  received  whilst 
carrying  up  scaling-ladders  to  the  Bedan  under  a  heavy  fire. 
Quitting  the  navy,  he  joined  the  17th  Lancers  as  comet,  in 
September  1855,  and  no  soldier  has  since  done  more  than  he 
has  to  earn  that  confidence  which  is  now  reposed  in  him  by  his 
Sovereign  and  his  fellow-countrymen,  and — this  is,  after  all,  the 
great  point — ^by  the  members  of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so 
bright  an  ornament.    It  was  in  the  military  campaign  in  India 
that  Sir  Evelyn,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  17th  Lancers,  earned 
his  Victoria  Cross  for  conspicuous  gallantry  before  the  enemy. 
Returning  home,  he  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Staff  College, 
and  afterwards  filled  several  important  Staff  appointments.    He 
exchanged  from  the  17th  Lancers  to  the  17th  Foot  as  a  captain, 
and  afterwards  going  on  half-pay  as  major,  exchanged  back 
again  to  full-pay  just  before  the  abolition  of  purchase,  joining 
the  90th  Foot,  which  was  the  last  regiment  with  which  he  did 
duty.     Shortly  after  his  joining  the  90th,   the  Ashantee  war 
broke  out,  and  Evelyn  Wood  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  to 
volunteer  his  services,  which  were  readily  accepted.  His  exploits 
during  the  march  to  Coomassie  are  well  known.     Beturning  to 
England,  he  rejoined  the  Staff,  and  remained  in  one  position  or 
another  until  the  South  African  troubles  arose,  when  he  went 
out  to  join  Lord  Chelmsford's  forces,  and  did  splendid  work. 
On  the  close  of  operations,  he  again  repaired  to  England,  and 
was  given  the  Chatham  command,  which  he  was  not  destined 
to  hold  for  any  length  of  time.      The  reverses  to  our  arms 
at  the  hands  of  the  Boers  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  strong 
man  should    be  sent  out    to    take    charge   of  affairs.      The 
chosen  one  was   Sir  Evelyn  Wood,   and    we    all  know   how 
thoroughly  well  he  has  deserved  the  confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  him.     The  promotion  of  a  man  of  the  stamp  of 
Bvelyn  Wood  is  simply  an  act  of  justice,  and  there  is  not  an 
officer  of  the  many  whom  he  has  superseded  who  has  been  heard 
to  raise  any  objection  to  the  steps  taken  to  push  on  one  who 
stands  pre-eminently  in  the  front  rank  of  British  commanders, 
and  who  richly  merits  all  the  honours  which  may  be  showered 
upon  him. 

The  home  Volunteers,  who  have  for  twenty-one  years  had 
nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  joining  the  movement, 
have  lately  had  many  favours  conferred  upon  them.    It  is  grati- 
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fyiug  to  hear  that  the  case  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  in  our  Indian  Empire  has  attracted  Lord 
Ripon's  attention,  and  is  to  receive  at  his  hands  all  the  con- 
sideration it  so  well  deserves,  and  that  before  many  months  are 
over  some  substantial  recognition  of  voluntary  service  is  to  be 
looked  for.  The  extent  of  the  encouragement  which  will  be 
afforded  will,  no  doubt,  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  official 
inquiry  now  being  instituted.  Before  coming  to  conclusions,  hia 
lordship  has  decided  to  take  into  his^  confidence  some  of  the 
officers  who  have  laboured  long  in  the  cause. 

It  seems  that  the  scheme  which  had  been  drawn  up  bj 
Colonel  R.  C.  Lowe,  Director-General  of  Transport,  for  the  re- 
organisation in  the  Indian  Transport,  has  been  temporarily 
''  shelved."  Colonel  Lowe's  paper  is,  it  is  said,  full  of  practicid 
suggestions,  many  of  which — such  as  the  transfer  of  the  bullock- 
train  to  the  new  Department,  and  proposals  for  the  better 
utilisation  of  railways  and  their  carting  adjuncts — will  certainly 
be  adopted.  It  is  believed  that  the  Colonel's  recommendations 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  extra  carriage,  the 
powers  of  transport  officers  in  an  emergency,  and  other  im- 
portant matters,  will  be  modified.  The  scheme,  it  is  said,  will 
be  fully  considered  by  the  authorities,  which  means  that  all  the 
best  parts  of  it  will  be  eliminated,  and  that  on  the  plea  of 
expense,  or  some  other  paltry  excuse. 

Colonists  now-a-days  are  awfully  sensitive  creatures,  as  was 
shown  lately  in  the  case  of  Major-General  Luard,  recently  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Militia  forces  in  British  North 
America.  General  Luard,  who  is  known  to  be  a  warm  friend  of 
Volunteering,  has  had  occasion  at  various  reviews  and  inspec- 
tions to  find  fault  with  the  slovenly  way  things  were  done  by 
some  of  the  corps  of  the  Canadian  Militia.  Regarding  the 
Canadian  militiamen  as  a  powerful  and  invaluable  auxiliary  to 
the  regular  forces,  he  desired  to  bring  the  former  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  latter,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  perfection  of  the  soldier.  To  do  this  he  has  had  to  point 
out  faults,  which  he  did  with  the  outspoken  abruptness  of  a 
soldier.  At  this,  the  Colonial  mind  has  taken  dire  o£fence,  and 
complaints,  many  and  long,  have  been  lodged  with  the  Minister 
of  Militia  at  Ottawa.  The  matter  of  these  complaints  is  being 
inquired  into,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  result  will  justify 
the  opinion  of  the  stern  disciplinarian,  whose  experience  of  mili- 
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iary  life,  in  hard,  exacting,  and  perilous  service,  gives  him  a 
supreme  disgust  of  those  who,  in  a  merely  half-hearted  way, 
'*  play  the  soldier  "  on  field-days  and  State  occasions. 

Captain  Viscount  Dalrymple,  Eoyal  Horse  Guards,  who  went 
out  to  India  as  aide-de-camp  to  Mr.  Adam,  the  late  Governor  of 
Madras,  is,  it  is  rumoured,  about  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  in  which 
he  is  supernumerary,  he  having  been  seconded  on  his  joining  the 
Staff.  Beport  says  that  another  gallant  Blue,  Captain  the  Hon. 
W.  C.  Wentworth  Fitz William,  who  has  been  serving  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  is  likely  to  put  aside  the  scarlet- 
and-gold  tunic  of  a  Staff  officer,  and  resume  the  cuirass  and 
helmet.  The  return  of  these  two  officers  would  rob  the  subal- 
terns of  the  Blues  of  a  couple  of  steps,  as  they  would  have  to  be 
absorbed  on  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  or  the  higher 
ranks. 


The  two  officers  of  the  9th  Lancers,  Captain  Trower  and 
Captain  and  Adjutant  M'Innis,  who  are  declared  to  have  fairly 
won  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  cavalry  action  before  Kabul,  will> 
it  Peems,  be  denied  the  honour  of  wearing  that  decoration,  for> 
strange  to  say,  no  report  has  been  handed  in  which  would  justify 
the  military  authorities  in  recommending  them  to  Her  Majesty, 
though  all  accounts  agree  in  pronouncing  them  well  worthy  of  a 
distinction  which  has  been  unhesitatingly  conferred  upon  others 
far  less  deserving.  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  when  the 
military  authorities  should  adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  Victoria 
Cross  being  lowered,  as  it  has  been  lately,  by  the  want  of  system 
unler  which  it  is  conferred.  A  man  may  be  ever  so  gallant, 
an<l  yet,  if  he  suffers  from  modesty,  a  characteristic  of  most 
soldiers,  his  claim  to  the  cross  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  own  merits, 
and  does  not  mind  letting  his  friends  know  what  he  has  done  to 
render  himself  worthy  of  receiving  the  bronze  cross,  or  has 
friends  at  Court  who  will  represent  his  case,  he  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  announce- 
ment in  the  London  Oazette  to  the  effect  that  "  Her  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased,"  &c.  &c.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  so 
much  individual  gallantry  as  individual  cheek  which  earns  for 
men — officers,  that  is  to  say — the  Victoria  Cross  in  these  days ; 
and  the  number  of  deserving  cases  which  have  lately  passed  un- 
recognised, only  shows  how  little,  really,  merit  has  to  do  with 
the  granting  of  this  once-prized  military  decoration. 
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The  following  scale  of  pension  has  been  drawn  up  for  officers 
joining  the  Indian  Staff  Corps  on  probation  after  the  1st  of  July 
last.  After  twenty  years  of  Indian  service,  £260  as  yearly 
pension ;  after  twenty-four  years,  £866 ;  after  twenty-eight 
years,  £600;  after  thirty-two  years,  jE700.  No  colonel's 
allowances  will  be  granted  to  any  officer  coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  General  Order.  The  furlough  service  for  the 
above  pension  will  be  governed  by  the  furlough  rules  of  1876. 
Officers  will  be  allowed  to  commute  a  portion,  not  exceeding 
one-third,  of  their  pension,  and  the  commutation  may  take 
place  at  any  time,  and  not  merely  on  retirement.  In  every 
case  the  capitalised  sum  will  be  payable  in  rupees  in  India, 
the  sterling  sum  being  converted  at  the  official  rate  of 
exchange  for  the  year  in  which  the  payment  is  made.  Officers 
joining  Indian  Staff  Corps,  on  or  after  1st  July,  will  be  subject 
to  such  further  conditions  of  retirement  in  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  general  officer,  as  may  be  hereafter  laid  down.  An  officer 
in  receipt  of  a  good-service  annuity,  will  not  retain  it  after 
retirement  on  pension. 


It  is  intended  to  relieve  the  two  battalions  of  Guards  now  in 
Dublin  at  the  end  of  March,  when  they  will  return  to  London. 
It  is  believed  that  only  one  of  the  battalions  will  be  replaced 
on  the  Irish  establishment.  Should  this  idea  be  carried  out, 
Shomcliffe  will  most  probably  be  again  constituted  a  Guard's 
station,  so  as  to  give  the  battalions  in  turn  immunity  from  the 
trying  guard  duty  in  London  which  proves  so  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  boy  soldiers  who  now  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Brigade 
of  Guards  as  they  do  the  rest  of  the  army. 


A  few  words  about  the  condition  of  the  two  guns  now  in 
Pretoria,  that  were  lately  made  by  the  Boers  and  used  to 
bombard  Bustenburg,  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest.  The  guns 
have  lately  been  examined  by  an  artillery  officer,  who  has 
written  home  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  them.  The 
9-pounder,  the  shorter  of  the  two,  is,  it  is  said,  roughly  made, 
the  overlaying  coils  not  joining  in  many  places.  From  some  of 
the  openings  the  leakage  appears  most  dangerous.  The  breech 
of  this  gun  has  once  been  blown  out,  and  now  it  is  merely  a  plate 
of  quarter-inch  iron,  screwed  up  by  two  claws  to  the  middle  of 
the  gun,  above  and  below.  This  plate  is  again  supported  by  two 
pieces  of  half-inch  iron,  laid  horizontally  across  the  plate,  and 
screwed  upon  the  sides  to  the  trunnions.    The  3-pounder  is 
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better  and  neater  than  the  above,  and  with  a  good  breech  would 
be  a  tolerably  useful  gun ;  but  this  part  is  worse  than  the  other, 
as  it  has  not  been  blown  out  to  enable  it  to  be  repatched  in  a 
stronger  manner.  The  gun  has  a  support  round  the  breech- 
ring,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  breech,  and  it  is  therefore  use- 
less. The  leakage  on  to  the  two  sides  of  the  breech-ring  is 
considerable  and  highly  dangerous.  The  other  gun  with  such  a 
charge  would  also  be  liable  to  burst.  The  vents  are  enormous, 
and  lessen  the  shooting  power  of  the  gun  a  good  deal.  By 
keeping  to  reduced  charges  and  religiously  eschewing  shots, 
these  guns  may  last  some  time ;  but  even  then  it  would  be 
better  not  to  use  them  more  than  possible,  especially  for  saluting 
purposes.  They  are,  however,  a  clever  piece  of  workmanship, 
considering  the  tools  and  appliances  at  the  disposal  of  the 
maker,  and  would  look  well  mounted  on  both  sides  of  the 
entrance  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  advises  officers  who  contemplate 
becoming  probationers  for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  to  give  a  short 
time  to  the  study  of  the  Army  List  before  finally  deciding  to 
leave  their  Line  regiments.  And  we  think  that  '*  probationers  " 
would  do  well  to  take  the  advice  offered  to  them,  for  at  the 
present  moment  the  prospects  of  those  joining  the  Staff  Corps 
are  not  too  bright.  The  average  service  of  the  senior  lieu- 
tenants of  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  is  seven  years  and  five 
months,  and  the  average  service  as  lieutenants  of  the  seniors 
of  the  Lifantry  of  the  Line,  Eifle  Brigade,  and  West  India 
regiments,  is  seven  years  and  eleven  months.  As  lieutenants 
in  the  Staff  Corps  have  to  remain  in  that  grade  twelve  years, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  ever  to  go  on  service  with 
British  regiments  without  being  called  on  to  serve  under  officers 
who  were  formerly  their  junior  in  rank.  Nor  is  this  evil  con- 
fined to  the  junior  ranks,  as  the  new  Line  majors  have  super- 
seded all  Staff  Corps'  captains.  The  Staff  Corps  promotion  was 
framed  on  the  average  service  of  the  Line,  but  the  average 
service  for  companies  and  majorities  in  the  Line  has  decreased 
by  some  five  or  six  years,  while  the  Staff  Corps  promotions  have 
remained  the  same.  It  is  obvious  that  this  question  of  promo- 
tion will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Government  of  India, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  taken  up  the  better,  for  at  the  present  time 
matters  are  in  an  eminently  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Orders  have  been  sent  out  to  India  to  the  effect  that  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  British  infantry  regiments 
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in  India,  who  are  at  present  serving;  on  short  service  engage- 
ments {i.e.  six  years  with  the  colours  and  six  years  with  the 
reserve),  are  to  be  allowed  to  extend  their  army  engagements  to 
seven  years'  army  service  and  five  years'  reserve  service,  which 
will  be  converted  into  eight  years'  army  service  and  four  years' 
reserve  service,  if  the  period  of  army  service  expires  while  they 
are  serving  abroad. 


They  do  things  badly  at  times  in  India.  The  Bombay  Gazette 
observes  that  the  roundabout  proceedings  requisite  to  secure  a 
trifling  but  necessary  improvement  in  a  barrack  may,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent  explain  how  it  is  that  the  Ghorpooree  Barracks  at 
Poona,  where  the  Hon.  Baillie  Hamilton,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
recently  died  of  diphtheria,  have  been  allowed  to  continue  so 
long  occupied  by  British  troops,  though  known  to  be  quite  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  As  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  official 
business  is  carried  out  in  the  circumlocution  office  in  India,  it 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  if  a  chimney  smokes  in  a  barrack 
at  Rangoon,  the  difficulty  is  encountered  as  follows.  The  officer 
commanding  the  troops  who  occupy  the  buildings,  refers  the 
matter  to  the  proper  staff  officer,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
communicates  with  the  military  staff  at  Madras.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  that  Presidency  brings  the  question  to  the 
notice  of  the  local  Government.  The  Government  of  Madras 
then  addresses  the  Government  of  India  at  Simla.  There  a 
despatch  is  prepared  and  finally  sent  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  British  Burmah,  who  sets  the  machinery  of  his  administra- 
tion in  motion,  and  then  the  officer  in  charge  of  military  works 
at  Rangoon  send  for  a  mistree,  and  the  chimney  is  set  to  rights. 
Some  impatient  reformers  want  to  alter  the  system,  but  the 
army  organisation  authorities  of  the  India  Office  declare  that 
the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East  has  grown  up 
under  the  existing  system,  and  that  it  is  better  to  let  well 
alone. 


A  few  regiments  of  infantry  are,  it  is  said,  about  to  be 
organised  at  the  Cape,  on  somewhat  the  same  footing  as  the 
Mounted  Rifles.  Several  commissions  will  be  available  in  these 
corps,  but  the  patronage  being  in  the  hands  of  the  local  Par- 
liament, the  appointments  will,  of  course,  be  filled  up  locally, 
and  not  from  the  list  of  Line  officers,  of  whom  there  are  doubt- 
less many  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity 
of  proving  their  usefulness.     The  Colonies  are  very  jealous  of 
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anything  in  the  shape  of  outside  aid,  as  two  cases  now  being 
discussed  by  the  Canadian  press  plainly  show,  and  the  Gape  is 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few 
Imperial  officers  doing  duty  under  the  Cape  Government,  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  they  find  their  appointments  the  beds  of 
roses  they  expected  them  to  be  when  they  volunteered  their 
services.  It  is  a  pity,  of  course,  that  the  Colonial  Governments 
take  such  a  narrow  view  of  affairs,  and  by  their  parsimony  rob 
themselves  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  men  of  experience. 
But  80  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  continue  to 
be,  as  long  as  influence  carries  the  day,  and  ministers  put 
personal  interests,  and  the  interest  of  their  friends,  before  the 
interests  of  the  State  they  serve. 


Some  time  ago  an  agent  for  Ericsson,  the  inventor  of  the 
torpedo  gun  and  the  vessel  Destroyer^  proposed  to  the  Admiralty 
that  a  trial  of  the  invention  should  be  made,  England  having 
the  first  navy  in  the  world,  and  being  deeply  interested  in  such 
a  terrible  invention.  But  the  Board  thought  that  the  terms 
upon  which  these  trials  were  to  be  made  were  a  little  onerous, 
and  it  did  not  care  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  its  own 
shoulders.  Our  naval  attache  at  Washington  was  told  to  report 
upon  the  invention  if  he  could  obtain  particulars,  and  then  the 
matter  was  thrown  over  by  the  Admiralty  and  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ordnance  Committee,  which  has  already  a  thou- 
sand and  one  things  under  discussion.  While  we  have  been 
thinking,  the  United  States'  Government  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  look  into  this  invention,  which  threatens  to  revolu- 
tionise naval  warfare  if  it  possesses  the  powers  of  destruction 
claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor.  The  United  States  does  not 
possess  a  navy  worth  looking  at  or  thinking  about,  but  that  is  a 
good  reason  why  it  should  keep  at  its  principal  ports  a  few  of 
the  Destroyer  class  of  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  "wiping  out" 
any  hostile  fleet  that  approached  its  shores.  The  next  thing  we 
may  expect  to  hear  is  that  the  secret  has  been  bought,  and  that 
none  of  Ericsson's  destroyers  or  gun-torpedoes  will  find  their 
way  out  of  the  United  States.  Then  the  British  Admiralty  will 
thiiik  itself  just  a  little  stupid  at  having  let  the  first  offer  slip 
through  its  fingers  for  the  want  of  foresight,  energy,  and  the 
practice  of  true  economy,  which  really  lies  in  securing  the 
greatest  efficiency,  and  not  in  saving  a  few  pounds  by  being 
content  to  accept  inferior  weapons  or  work. 
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We  remarked  last  month  that  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Admiralty  was  seriously  considering  the  desirability  of 
making  the  Gape  command  that  of  a  flag  officer.  That  we  were 
right  in  our  conjecture  has  now  been  assured  by  the  selection  of 
Bear-Admiral  Salmon,  Y.G.,  for  the  command,  in  succession  to 
Commodore  Sir  Frederick  Bichards.  Admiral  Salmon  is  one  of 
the  few  naval  officers  now  on  the  active  list  who  was  present 
with  the  Shannon's  brigade  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  for  his 
conspicuous  gallantry  on  that  occasion  in  volunteering  for  a 
most  dangerous  service,  he  received  the  Victoria  Gross  and  his 
promotion.    He  was  also  present  at  the  action  at  Eudjwa. 

Captain  Aitchison,  who  has  been  selected  by  Bear-Admiral 
Lyons  to  serve  as  his  flag  captain,  is  a  fortunate  officer  to  obtain 
the  command  of  such  a  ship  as  the  Triumph  while  so  junior  on 
his  list.  He  entered  the  service  in  1857,  and  obtained  his  com- 
mander's commission  by  a  haul-down  vacancy,  a  stepping-stone 
to  promotion  which  no  longer  exists.  He  stands  on  the  list  of 
captains  among  those  who  are  his  senior  in  years,  and  has 
now  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  ironclad,  while  many 
promoted  before  him  are  still  waiting  patiently  for  any  sort  of 
ship  their  Lordships  may  be  pleased  to  give  them.  Captain 
Aitchison  is  a  smart  officer,  and  he  carries  good  wishes  with  his 
good  luck. 

Vice- Admiral  Hood  has  received  from  the  Admiralty  a  notifi- 
cation of  their  Lordships'  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  commanded  the  Channel  Squadron,  and  several  practical 
suggestions  made  by  him  while  afloat  have  already  been  acted 
upon,  while  others  are  under  consideration.  To  the  question  of 
signals.  Admiral  Hood  directed  much  attention,  and  if  hia 
ideas  on  this  matter  should  be  carried  out,  we  may  expect  to 
see  some  important  alterations  and  additions  in  the  present 
code. 

Captain  Bawson,  who  has  just  paid  off  the  Minotaur ^  has  seen 
the  advantages  of  practising  evolutions  and  training  officers  and 
men  in  steam  tactics  with  the  steam-boats  attached  to  the  ships 
of  a  squadron.  This  kind  of  practice  has  been  adopted  in  some 
foreign  navies,  but  in  our  own  it  has  more  generally  been 
thought  necessary  to  send  the  ships  themselves  to  sea  to  give 
instruction  in  evolutions  under  steam.  The  theory  of  steam 
tactics  can  certainly  be  as  well  learned  in  small  steam  vessels  as 
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in  large,  but,  of  course,  to  render  officers  efficient  and  capable  of 
handling  their  ships  with  skill,  practice  at  sea  in  company 
mnst  be  followed  out.  Captain  Bawson  has  drawn  up  a  set  of 
instructions  for  practising  steam  tactics  with  the  ship's  boats, 
and  has  submitted  the  same  to  the  Admiralty. 

Bear-Admiral  Garr-Glyn  has  taken  command  of  the  Channel 
Squadron,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  second  in  conmiand  will  be 
appointed  until  after  the  Christmas  leave  has  been  given,  and 
the  ships  are  about  to  proceed  on  a  cruise.  At  present  there 
are  but  three  ships  in  the  Channel  Squadron,  and  one  admiral  is 
sufficient  to  command  such  a  skeleton  of  a  fleet. 


The  death  of  Captain  Brownrigg  and  some  of  his  boat's  crew 
when  boarding  a  slave  dhow  carrying  French  colours,  will,  there 
is  reason  to  hope,  induce  the  French  Government  to  systemati- 
cally aid  our  cruisers  in  suppressing  the  traffic  in  slaves,  which 
is  known  to  be  carried  on  under  cover  of  the  French  flag.  There 
has  been  in  times; past  a  good  deal  of  delicacy  in  boarding  dhows 
flying  the  tricolour,  in  consequence  of  the  dignity  of  legitimate 
traders  being  at  times  ruffled.  Beports  of  indignity  thus  suf- 
fered have  been  forwarded  to  the  French  Government,  and  have 
reached  our  Foreign  Office  from  time  to  time,  with  the  result 
that  naval  officers  have  been  cautioned  more  than  once  against 
doing  anything  approaching  cause  for  offence  to  the  French  flag. 
This  being  known  to  the  slave-traders,  that  flag  has  been 
wrongfully  used  to  cover  their  illegal  traffic,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  dhow  which  Captain  Brownrigg  attempted  to  board,  was 
undoubtedly  being  used  as  ''  a  blind." 

Captain  Brownrigg  aud  his  little  party  appear  to  have  made 
a  stout  defence,  although  so  fearfully  outnumbered,  as  it  is 
reported  that  the  Captain's  body  had  on  it  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
one  wounds.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  gallant  officer  had 
seen  fighting,  for  in  addition  to  his  services  at  Sebastopol  and 
in  the  China  War  of  1857-69,  he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  natives 
of  the  Fiji  Islands,  when  in  command  of  the  Challenger  in  1868, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  services. 


Captain  Percy  Luzmoore,  who  has  been  selected  to  succeed 
to  the  command  of  the  London,  has  seen  much  service  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ashantee 
War.     In  the  boat  expedition  up  the  Prah,  he  was  severely 
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wounded,  and  was  more  than  once  mentioned  in  despatches  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  after  being  woonded 
a  second  time,  was  promoted  and  made  a  G.B. 


Captain  Foot,  who  is  at  present  in  command  of  the  Ruby^  has 
received  an  offer  from  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  of  an  appoint- 
ment under  his  government.  This  appointment  is  not  solely 
connected  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic,  although 
the  Sultan  is  a  loyal  supporter  of  our  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  trade;  but  Captain  Foot  will  devote  some  attention  to 
opening  up  the  interior  with  the  coast,  and  will  do  some  explor- 
ing and  road-making,  and  a  railway  is  said  to  be  by  no  means 
improbable  some  time  hence.  Captain  Foot  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  Africa,  and  when  on  half-pay  obtained  per- 
mission to  pay  a  visit  to  Zanzibar  by  way  of  amusement.  He 
also  went  up  country  from  the  Cape  while  the  fighting  was 
going  on,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action,  even  if 
denied  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  fighting. 


Mr.  Trevelyan  brought  ba.ck  some  information  as  well  as  a 
touch  of  fever,  from  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has 
induced  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  Mr.  Bamaby,  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  active  work  going  on  in  the  French 
dockyards.  The  Secretary's  account  of  the  ships  building  at 
Toulon  has  made  Mr.  Barnaby  anxious  to  have  a  look  for  him- 
self, and  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  asked  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary permission  from  the  French  Government. 

We  spoke  last  month  of  the  comforting  efforts  of  some  of  the 
Colonies  to  make  themselves  partially  self-defensive,  and  held 
up  the  action  of  Victoria,  with  her  turret  defence  ship,  school- 
ship,  and  torpedo  corps,  as  an  example.  New  South  Wales  is 
now  anxious  to  follow  the  example  thus  set,  and  an  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Home  Government  for  the  Commodore's 
ship,  the  Wolverene,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Colony.  The 
new  Commodore  is  now  very  near  Sydney  in  his  ironclad  the 
Nelson ;  and  the  wooden  corvette  Wolverene,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  largest  ship  on  the  station,  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  brought  home  Bear- Admiral  Wilson  and  his 
officers  and  crew.  But  telegraphic  orders  have  just  been  sent  out 
to  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  that  the  application  for 
the  Wolverene  to  be  handed  over  is  granted,  the  Admiralty 
letting  the  ship  and  her  stores  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Colony,  while  the  War  Office  will  write  off  her  armament  and 
ammunition  as  expended.  If  the  Home  Government  will  give 
such  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Colonies  to  prepare  for  attack, 
we  may  hope  to  see  them  following  one  another  in  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a  naval  force,  and  thus  relieving  some  of  our  sea- 
going fighting  ships  from  the  incessant  guard  duties  which 
would  become  necessary  in  the  event  of  our  being  involved  in 
war  with  a  power  possessing  a  naval  force  of  any  magnitude. 

Admiral  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
hauling  down  his  flag  in  command  of  the  Detached  Squadron, 
and  of  returning  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
would  have  come  home  from  Australia,  but  from  the  feeling 
that  the  charge  in  his  hands  was  more  than  usually  important, 
seeing  that  in  one  of  his  ships  were  the  two  sons  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  he  therefore  stuck  to  his  post,  but  on  the  orders  being 
given  for  the  Bacchante  to  part  company  and  come  home,  via 
the  Mediterranean,  while  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  came 
home  by  the  Cape,  Lord  Clanwilliam  at  once  asked  for  a  relief, 
and  Sir  Francis  Sullivan  was  selected  to  take  the  command,  and 
proceeds  by  mail  to  join  the  Inconstant. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Francis  Sullivan,  has  seen  excellent  service, 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  his  luck  to  be  always  on  the  spot  when 
fighting  was  going  on.  He  began  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
Kaffir  War  of  1852,  was  present  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was 
before  Sebastopol  in  the  London.  He  was  specially  mentioned, 
promoted,  and  made  a  C.B.,  for  a  succession  of  good  services 
during  the  New  Zealand  War,  and  was  Commodore  at  the  Cape 
during  the  late  troubles  with  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Zulus,  and  for 
his  services  received  the  thanks  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
was  made  C.M.G.,  and  advanced  to  K.C.B. 


Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales  are  due  in  the 
Bacchante  at  Alexandria  on  the  12th  of  March,  where  the  ship 
will  remain  a  fortnight  while  the  Princes  take  a  trip  in  Egypt 
and  visit  the  Pyramids.  They  will  proceed  thence  to  Jaffa  or 
Beyrout,  where  nearly  a  month  will  be  spent  by  the  ship,  during 
which  time  a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  will  be  made.  Thence  the 
ship  will  proceed  to  the  Piroeus  and  Athens,  and  other  points  of 
interest  will  be  visited  by  the  Princes  at  the  end  of  April.  The 
Bacchante  will  then  come  home,  making  a  few  calls  at  ports  of 
interest. 


VOL.  m. 
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The  granting  of  an  ensign  to  the  North  Borneo  Trading 
Company,  seems  like  returning  to  the  days  of  "  John  Company." 
A  great  change  appears  to  have  come  over  the  members  of  the 
Government  of  late,  for  all  the  efforts  made  some  few  years 
ago  to  obtain  a  Royal  Charter  for  a  New  Guinea  Company 
were  met  with  most  distinct  disfavour,  and  it  was  held  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  country  to  annex  than  to  give  a  charter 
to  private  enterprise,  with  the  possible  result  of  having  some 
day  to  defend  the  flag  which  had  been  insulted  and  to  avenge  an 
outrage  upon  the  settlers.  Nothing  has  happened  since  that 
decision  was  arrived  at  to  make  outrage  less  probable,  yet  this 
new  venture  has  been  given  authority  to  possess  armed  ships, 
on  board  which  the  blue  ensign  of  England,  with  a  small  dis- 
tinguishing badge,  may  be  flown.  The  trading  vessels  of  the 
Company  are  to  fly  the  red  ensign  of  our  mercantile  marine. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  authority  has  been  given  to  the  Com- 
pany to  start  its  own  men-of-war,  they  will  maintain  a  fleet 
strong  enough  to  defend  themselves.  But  it  is  quite  a  question 
whether  this  is  not  putting  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of 
traders,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  believe  that  this  new 
charter  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  big  row  in  the  future. 


Furious  driving  is  an  offence  on  shore,  and  the  careless  navi- 
gation of  the  gun-boat  Cockchafer,  at  Plymouth,  whereby  a 
fishing-boat  was  swamped  and  the  occupant  of  it  left  to  be 
picked  up  by  someone  else,  while  the  gun-boat  steamed  away,  is 
an  offence  of  a  grave  character.  Happily,  such  an  instance 
of  carelessness  and  callousness  combined  is  rare  in  the  Navy, 
and  no  one  can  sympathise  with  the  navigating  officer  in  the 
reprimand  he  has  received  from  the  Admiralty.  There  is  but 
one  verdict,  "  Serve  him  right." 


Colonel  Malone,  of  the  Boyal  Marines,  who  was  compelled  to 
retire  some  time  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  received 
by  being  thrown  from  his  horse  while  on  duty,  has  had  his  tem- 
porary pension  confirmed.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  this  pension  for  injuries  was  awarded,  it  was  found  that 
he  was  still  suffering  seriously  from  the  effects  of  his  fall,  and 
Her  Majesty  has  approved  an  Order  in  Council  granting  this 
officer  JEIOO  a  year  for  life.  It  will  be  seen  that  field  officers  of 
Marines  falling  off  their  horses  is  an  expensive  thing  for  the 
service,  and  with  the  view  to  prevent  many  similar  cases,  the 
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Admiralty  desires  to  enforce  a  coarse  of  military  equitation,  and 
the  Marine  officers  go  to  Canterbury  for  this  training  this 
month. 


Captain  Bedford  Pirn  is  anxious  to  lead  a  search-party  in  the 
Arctic,  with  the  view  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith.  If  the  Admiralty  would  let  him,  he  would  place  his 
services  at  their  disposal  without  desire  for  reward  of  any  kind. 
But  their  Lordships  do  not  lean  towards  retired  officers,  and 
Captain  Pim,  like  Commander  Cheyne,  has  been  declined  with 
thanks. 


Commander  Cheyne  is  stumping  the  States,  and  trying  to 
rouse  American  ardour  to  a  pitch  sufficient  to  enable  the  long- 
talked-of  private  expedition  for  ballooning  to  the  Pole  to  be 
equipped.  His  recent  lecture  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  a  success,  and  although  he  started  with  the  view  of  making 
the  expedition  Anglo-American,  he  has  declared  himself  ready  to 
throw  over  England,  which  has  been  so  very  half-hearted  in  the 
matter,  and  to  make  the  expedition  wholly  American.  Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka,  who  discovered  a  number  of  Franklin  relics, 
which  he  presented  to  this  country  on  his  return  from  his  voyage, 
has  promised  to  try  for  the  Pole  with  Commander  Cheyne. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  has  decidedly  snubbed 
Commander  Cheyne's  efforts  to  get  up  a  private  expedition, 
appears  to  be  awakening  a  little  now  that  the  Commander  has 
gone  to  America  for  assistance.  A  deputation  from  the  Society 
has  waited  upon  Lord  Northbrook  to  urge  upon  the  Admiralty 
the  advisability  of  equipping  a  small  expedition  of  search  for 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  if  not  for  the  Pole.  Sir  George  Nares,  who, 
having  declared  the  Pole  **  impracticable,"  cannot  be  expected 
to  support  the  attempts  of  any  other  explorer  to  reach  it  and 
prove  him  wrong,  has  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  sending 
6ome  ships  out  in  the  spring  to  try  and  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr.  Smith.  The  present  is  not  the  best  time  for 
talking  about  equipping  new  expeditions,  either  in  this  country 
or  America,  for  with  our  Mr.  Smith  lost  sight  of,  and  with  the 
Jeannette  lost,  and  some  of  her  officers  and  crew  missing,  the 
Arctic  regions  are  getting  a  very  bad  name,  or  rather  keeping 
np  their  reputation  for  peril. 

The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  invites  subscriptions  towards  erecting 
a  memorial  (o  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his  native  town. 
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The  idea  is  to  place  this  memorial  on  the  Hoe,  whence  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  spied,  and  where  Drake  is  said  to  have 
been  playing  bowls  when  the  news  of  the  ships  steering  up 
Channel  was  brought  to  him. 

Admiral  Prebble,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  published  a 
book  on  the  American  Flag,  which  will  rank  as  a  standard 
work. 

The  new  Servian  rifle,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Mauser 
pattern  of  1878,  is  said  to  give  great  satisfaction,  the  improve- 
ments being  increased  precision  and  a  stronger  and  more  simple 
breech  action. 

The  12-centimetre  "Hontaria"  guns,  constructed  for  the 
Spanish  Navy  at  Creuzot,  have  been  reported  on  favourably  by 
the  officers  entrusted  with  their  trial,  and  a  further  order  of 
guns  of  this  type  is  to  be  given. 

A  fine  old  salt  of  Nelson's  time  has  just  died  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  at  the  reputed  age  of  102.  His  name  was  William  Falcon- 
bridge,  and  he  was  a  hero  of  Trafalgar. 

An  Order  in  Council  will  shortly  make  its  appearance,  dealing 
with  the  pay  of  naval  officers  employed  at  the  Admiralty  and  in 
naval  establishments. 


According  to  the  official  Eeport  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  show  of  force  is  indeed  a  poor  one,  being  as  follows  : — 

First-rates. — Niagara,  worthless ;  Franklin,  Colorado,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wabash,  obsolete,  but  can  be  put  into  condition  for 
service,  to  last  four  years,  at  costs  respectively  of  140,000 
195,000,  150,000,  195,000  dollars;  Tennessee,  good  for  ten 
years — expensive  to  maintain  and  unsatisfactory;  Connecticut 
and  Florida,  worthless;  New  York,  worth  finishing,  good  for 
twenty  years,  at  cost  of  550,000  dollars ;  Iowa,  Java,  Antietam, 
Pennsylvania,  all  worthless,  rotten. 

Second-rates. — Susquehanna,  worthless;  Powhatan,  good  for 
transport  and  towing  service ;  Trenton  and  Lancaster,  good  for 
twenty  years;  Congress  and  Worcester,  worthless,  rotten; 
Brooklyn,  Hartford,  and  Richmond,  good  for  twenty  years: 
Pensacola,  good,  with  100,000  dollars  repairs,  for  twenty  years ; 
Alaska,  good  for  fifteen  years  ;  Benicia,  Omaha,  Plymoutii, 
Lackawanna,  and  Ticonderoga,  all  good  for  fifteen  yearSi  but 
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requiring  repairs  at  175,000,  299,000,  255,000,  150,000,  150,000 
dollars ;  Vandalia,  new,  and,  with  20,000  dollars  repairs,  good 
for  twenty  years ;  Canandaigua,  worthless ;  Monongahela,  good 
for  fifteen  years,  135,000  dollars  repairs ;  Shenandoah,  good  for 
ten  years. 

Third-rates, — Juniatu  and  Ossipee,  good  for  twenty  years; 
Quinnebaug,  Swatara,  Galena,  and  Marion,  new  and  good  order, 
fifteen  years ;  Mohican,  repairing  at  50,000  dollars,  and  Iroquois, 
at  25,000  dollars,  good  for  twenty-five  and  fifteen  years  respec- 
tively; Waehusett,  good,  twelve  years;  Wyoming,  should  be 
condemned ;  Tuscarora,  repairing,  65,000  dollars,  fifteen  years  ; 
Kearsarge,  Adams,  Alliance,  Essex,  all  good,  fifteen  years; 
Enterprise,  new,  needs  40,000  dollars  repairs,  fifteen  years ;  Nip- 
sic,  Ashuelot,  and  Afonocacy,  good  order,  twenty  years ;  Narra- 
gansett,  worthless ;  Alert,  Hanger,  Yantic,  in  good  order,  twenty 
years  ;   Kansas,  Saco,  Nyack,  Shaivmut,  unfit  for  repairs. 

Hecajntulation. — ^Available,  with  ordinary  expenditures,  1  first- 
rate,  9  second-rates,  21  third-rates,  1  fourth-rate — ^total,  32; 
with  extraordinary  expenditures,  5  first-rates,  6  second-rates — 
total,  11.      

Home  manufactures  are  patronised  in  America,  and  the 
Government,  in  adopting  new  guns,  desires  that  American 
steel-makers  should  give  serious  attention  to  providing  material 
of  proper  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  these  guns,  so  that 
the  Government  may  not  *'  be  forced  to  go  abroad  for  it." 

Great  improvements  are  reported  in  the  lay  torpedo,  the  new 
pattern  being  named  the  "  Lay-Haight,"  and  the  increase  of 
speed  and  accuracy  is  highly  spoken  of. 

The  Committee  of  the  **  Orpheus  Memorial  Fund "  have 
decided,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  place  a  mural  tablet  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Boyal 
Naval  Chapel  at  Greenwich  to  the  memory  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  wreck  of  the  Orpheus.  The  execution  of  the 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  H.S.H.  Admiral  Count  Gleichen. 
Further  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurers,  Messrs. 
C.  Hopkinson  &  Sons,  Bankers,  3,  Eegent  Street,  S.W.,  or  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  G.  F.  Hunt,  R.N.,  Naval  and 
Military  Club,  as  the  Fund  will  remain  open  until  the  tablet  is 
completed. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  ought  to  awaken  the  American  people  to  the^necesdte 
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for  remodelling  their  naval  force.  For  some  time  a  strong 
feeling  has  been  growing  in  the  States,  that  a  navy  worthy  of 
flying  the  stars  and  stripes  should  be  created,  for  the  old  navy 
has  really  died  a  natural  death.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  **  the  condition  of  the  navy  imperatively  demands  the 
prompt  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Congress.  Unless  some 
action  be  had  in  its  behalf,  it  must  soon  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance.  From  such  a  state  it  would  be  difficult  to  revive  it 
into  efficiency  without  dangerous  delay  and  enormous  expense. 
Emergencies  may  at  any  moment  arise  which  would  render  its 
aid  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  citizens  abroad  and  at  home,  and  even  to  our  existence  as 
a  nation." 

The  Secretary  complains  that  "  We  have  been  unable  to  make 
such  an  appropriate  display  of  our  naval  power  abroad  as  will 
cause  us  to  be  respected.  The  exhibition  of  our  weakness  in 
this  important  arm  of  defence  is  calculated  to  detract  from  our 
occupying  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  that  rank  to  which  we 
know  ourselves  to  be  justly  entitled.  It  is  a  source  of  mortifica- 
tion to  our  officers  and  fellow-countrymen  generally,  that  our 
vessels  of  war  should  stand  in  such  mean  contrast  alongside  of 
those  of  other  and  inferior  powers. 

"  The  mercantile  interests  of  our  country  have  extended  them- 
selves over  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Our  citizens  engaged  in 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  look  to  the  navy  for  the  super- 
visory protection  of  their  persons  and  property.  Calls  are  made 
upon  the  department  to  send  vessels  into  different  parts  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  prevent  threatened  aggression  upon  the  righta 
of  American  citizens,  and  to  shield  them  in  time  of  civil  com- 
motion in  foreign  lands  from  insult  or  personal  indignity.  It  is 
to  be  deplored  that  in  many  such  instances  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  respond  to  these  calls  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  vessels. 

"  These  things  ought  not  to  be.  While  the  navy  should  not 
be  large,  it  should  at  all  times  afford  a  nucleus  for  its  enlarge- 
ment upon  an  emergency.  Its  power  of  prompt  and  extended 
expansion  should  be  established.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  assure  the  navigator  that  in  whatsoever  sea  he  shall 
sail  his  ship  he  is  protected  by  the  stars  and  stripes  of  his 
country." 

The  claims  of  the  navy  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  Secretary,   and  his  words  are  equally 
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applicable  to  our  own  naval  service,  and  should  be  remembered  by 
those  who  complain  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  efficient  naval 
force. 

"Upon  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "whether  it  be  as  a 
means  of  self-protection  to  the  long  line  of  cities  and  harbours 
upon  our  coasts,  or  to  guard  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas ; 
or  to  insui'e  our  citizens  sojourning  in  foreign  lands  and  their 
property  and  persons  against  outrage ;  or  to  take  and  keep  our 
proper  place  among  nations ;  or  to  maintain  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  connected  with  our  navy,  and  with  the  memories  of 
its  departed  heroes  ;  or  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  researches 
and  labours  of  its  officers  in  the  further  progress  of  advanced 
science ;  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  left  to  perish  through 
inanition,  but  should  be  restored  to  a  condition  of  usefulness 
in  which  it  may  upon  occasion  be  so  expanded  as  to  become 
the  ready  means  of  protection  at  home  or  of  active  and  aggres- 
sive warfare  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  an  enemy." 


The  Marquis  of  Hartington  says  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  duty  of 
a  Government  to  collect  rents  for  landlords,  but  only  to  see  that 
the  decrees  of  the  law  are  carried  out  properly,  in  order  to  obtain 
tliose  rents.  This  is,  indeed,  a  subtle  distinction !  The  noble 
Marquis  says,  in  point  of  fact  (and  his  remarks  are  significant, 
b3aring  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  were  made  immediately 
after  his  visit  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  "  poor  Mr. 
Forster  "  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  experience  as  a  quondam 
Chief  Secretary),  "  It  is  not  part  of  our  duty  to  collect  rents, 
but  it  is  part  of  our  duty  aa  a  Government  to  force  tenants 
who  rob  then'  landlords  to  pay  their  rents,  if  we  are  appealed  to." 


With  regard  to  this,  we  must  remind  the  noble  Marquis  that 
this  is  exactly  what  the  Government  fails  to  do.  In  very  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  law  is  set  completely  at  defiance.  No  one 
can  be  found  rash  enough  to  serve  writs  on  defaulting  tenants, 
and  it  is  useless  to  send  writs  through  the  post,  for  letters  must 
either  be  delivered  or  called  for  at  the  post  office,  and  we  must 
presume  that  even  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  is  aware  that  an 
Irishman  can  scent  a  **  writ "  through  an  iron-clad  envelope ! 
No,  my  Lord  Marquis,  the  attempted  explanation  was  a  gross 
admission  of  weakness  and  inability  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  cope  with  treason  and  rebellion  of  the  worst  description, 
for  which  your  lordship's  Government  is  chiefly  to  blame.    Is 
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it  necessary  to  remind  the  noble  Marquis  of  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Government  when  Lord  Ramsay  was  a 
candidate  for  Liverpool,  and  when  he  plainly  and  distinctly  gave 
his  support  to  the  Land  League  clique,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Irish  vote  in  Liverpool  ? 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  the  "  resources  of  civilisa- 
tion **  seem  already  to  be  exhausted  !  And,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Lord  Hartington,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  to  protect  the  lives 
of  those  who  wish  to  live  in  peace  in  Ireland  !  His  Lordship, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  is  very  fond  of 
twitting  his  political  opponents  with  taunts  as  to  what  more 
they  would  do,  if  in  power.  But  the  state  of  Ireland  is  far  too 
serious  to  allow  of  its  being  turned  into  a  party  question ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  Government  have  been  besought  over 
and  over  again  by  the  Irish  officials  to  take  further  steps  to 
protect  life  and  property,  but  in  vain ;  and  therefore  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great  and  criminal  responsibility 
rests  on  the  Government,  in  not,  at  least,  adopting  further  and 
more  stringent  measures,  viz.  proclaiming  every  county  in 
Ireland,  and,  immediately  after,  issuing  orders  to  the  con- 
stabulary, and  the  army  of  50,000  soldiers  quartered  there,  to 
search  for — and  find — every  rifle,  gun,  and  revolver  in  the 
country.  Respectable  persons  can  always  obtain  an  order  from 
a  magistrate  to  keep  a  gun  or  a  revolver,  if  necessary  for  bia 
own  personal  defence.  But  where  are  the  thousands  of  rifles 
and  revolvers  that  have  gone  into  the  country  since  the  present 
Government  came  into  power,  and  the  Peace  Presarvation  Act 
was  cancelled  ? 

In  the  pages  of  this  magazine  it  was  stated  nearly  twelve 
months  ago,  on  authority  which  could  be  trusted,  that  in 
Tipperary  alone,  there  were  over  10,000  rifles ;  and  since  then 
arms  of  all  descriptions  have  been  pouring  into  the  country  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  until  the 
whole  country  is  one  gigantic  plax;e  d'armes.  If  the  Government 
are  not  aware  of  the  enormous  importation  of  arms  into 
Ireland  during  the  past  twenty  months,  it  is  because  they  have 
deliberately  shut  their  eyes  and  refused  to  see  and  hear  what 
every  well-informed  journal  in  the  United  Kingdom  announced 
a  thousand  times ! 

And  whence  have  these  arms  come  ?  Mr.  John  Bright  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  ought  to  have  some  idea.     They  have 
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been  supplied  in  most  cases  by  the  "Peace  at  any  price" 
ijonstituents  of  these  peace-loving  but  war-promoting  gentle- 
men ! 

We  trust  that  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  some  Member 
mH  ask  Mr.  Childers  the  following  questions :  "  Whether  any 
allowance,  in  the  shape  of  batta,  will  be  made  to  the  army  of 
50,000  officers  and  men  on  active  service  in  Ireland  ?  " 

Service  in  Ireland,  even  in  times  of  comparative  peace,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  to  home  service  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  Ireland,  guards  and  duties,  detach- 
ment duty  and  patrolling,  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession that  even  to  a  bachelor  the  loss  of  the  constant  moves  alone 
and  changes,  is  very  serious  ;  but  to  a  married  man  it  is  ruinous. 
We  have  heard  of  a  company  in  a  certain  regiment  in  Ireland, 
about  nine  years  ago  (when  there  was  comparative  peace) y  the 
officers  and  men  of  which  had  no  less  than  ten  moves  in  less  than 
two  years. 

At  present  all  leave  and  furlough  is  stopped,  and  in  many 
cases  the  troops  are  frequently  confined  to  barracks,  and  when 
they  do  leave  those  cheerful  poor-houses,  it  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  patrolling  or  night  work,  or,  worst  of  all,  to  be  pent 
up  in  a  corner  of  a  country  village  **  fifty  miles  from  everywhere," 
and  to  be  utilised  by  a  cowardly  and  vindictive  mob  composed 
of  the  most  vicious  and  villainous  materials  in  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  amusement,  which  consists  in  pelting  the  "  red- 
coat divils'*  with  stones,  brickbats,  and  other  such  missiles, 
varied  occasionally  by  a  bullet  from  some  scoundrel  well  in  the 
rear  of  the  mob. 


How  long  is  this  disgi'aceful  open  and  unveiled  treason, 
and  defiance  of  all  Law,  Order,  and  Government,  to  go  on  ? 

50,000  soldiers,  artillery,  horse,  and  foot,  as  well  as  about 
14,000  constabulary,  and  about  1,000  mounted  constabulary, 
making  in  all  nearly  65,000  armed  men  in  Ireland !  And  in 
spite  of  this  enormous  army  to  keep  in  order  about  a  million 
virtually  unarmed  men,*  (we  say  a  million,  for  at  the  very  out- 
side the  roughs  and  assassins,  the  vagabonds  and  scoundrels, 
who  hire  themselves  out  to  waylay,  murder,  burn,  shoot,  and 
kill  old  men  when  insufficient  force,  &c.  &c.,  and  who  consider 
themselves  Parnell's  army,  do  not  exceed,  if,  indeed,  they  at  all 
approach  that  number). 

*  To  aU  intents  and  purposes  the  65,000  men  might  as  weU  be  in  Siberia. 
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Again,  it  has  been  suggested,  nay,  the  Government  has  been 
entreated,  to  suspend  trial  by  jury  in  agrarian  offences,  or  at 
least  to  remove  the  prisoners  to  England  and  have  them  tried 
there.  But  no,  that  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  "  Force  no 
Remedy  "  apostles,  a  most  heinous  crime.  It  is  quite  right  to 
coerce  the  whole  country,  and  to  put  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection into  prison  (after  they  Imve  done  all  the  mischief  they  can, 
and  have  organised  their  followers  so  well  and  so  long,  that  they 
can  do  without  them),  but,  "  dear  me !  we  could  not  think  of 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  subject  so  grossly,  as  to  prevent  his 
finding  a  murderer  innocent  of  a  crime  which  hundreds  of 
spectators  witnessed !  '* 


My  Lord  Marquess,  the  following  "resom-ces  of  civilisation" 
have  yet  to  be  tried,  without  even  resorting  to  martial  law, 
which  the  Government  appears  to  think  altogether  outside 
civilization !  Daily  and  nightly  murder,  robbery,  arson,  destruc- 
tion of  crops,  and  of  God's  dumb  creatures,  are  apparently 
trifles  in  the  estimation  of  this  peaceful  Government ;  but  as 
long  as  they  leave  untried,  one  **  resom-ce  of  civilisation,"  we 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  they  take  on  their  shoulders  the  risk 
and  responsibility  of  every  crime  committed  in  Ireland : — 
(1.)  Suspend  trial  bj  jury  in  agrai-ian  cases,  and  let  three 

judges  decide  all  such  cases. 
(2.)  Instead  of  45,000  foot  soldiers,  send  to  Ireland  ever}- 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  send 
back  to  England  and  Scotland  at  least  20,000  of  the 
regiments  of  the  line.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  in 
a  disturbed  district  in  Ireland  one  troop  of  cavalry  is  of 
more  use  in  awing  and  dispersing  a  mob  than  a  whole 
regiment  of  foot  soldiers.  Also,  a  mounted  man  can 
patrol  with  greater  ease,  and  get  over  five  times  as 
much  ground  as  a  foot  soldier  in  the  same  time. 
(3.)  Instantly  proclaim  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
same  time  issue  an  order  to  the  troops  and  police  to 
search  the  whole  country  for  arms.  Fix  a  date,  say  in 
seven  days*  time,  after  which  it  shall  be  a  misdemean- 
our, and  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months  with  hard  labour,  for  any  person  to  be  found 
in  possession  of  arms  of  any  sort  without  a  licence,  or  to 
have  any,  in  or  near  his  house.  At  the  expiration  of 
seven  days,  offer  a  reward  for  information  whi 
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lead  to  the  discovery  of  arms,  of  20«.  for  every  rifle 

discovered. 

(4.)  Wherever  an  outrage  of  any  sort  is  committed,  biUet  the 

troops  (cavalry)  on  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  the 

district,  and  issue  an  order  stating  that  the  district  will 

have  to  support  the  troops  (men  and  horses)  without 

charge  until  it  is  again  reported  to  be  quiet  and  safe 

to  live  in.     They  can  well  afford  to  do  it,  as  they  have 

not  paid  any  rents  for  two  years. 

With  great  respect  the  above  suggestions  are  made,  and  it  is 

certain  that  as  long  as  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  untried,  the 

"  resources  of  civilisation "   are   not  exhausted,  and   that  the 

responsibility  for  the  daily  and  hom'ly  crimes  of  the  most  savage 

and  bloodthirsty  nature  rests   on   the  already  over-burthened 

shoulders  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  pusillanimous  Government. 

Finally,  if  all  the  above  are  tried  and  found  wanting,  which 

we  are  certain,  from  experience  of  the  Irish  character,  there  will 

be  no  danger  of,  we  have  one  other  suggestion  to  make,  viz. 

instead  of  appointing  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  Adjutant-General,  ask 

Mr.  Childers  to  cancel  that  appointment  and  to  send  "  our  only 

general "  to  Ireland  with  plenary  powers,  and  carte  blanche  to  do 

as  he  thinks  best  under  the  circumstances,  and   to  treat  the 

people  and  the  country  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 

the  "  customs  of  war  in  like  cases."     There  will  be  no  danger  of 

such  an  admirer  of  the  Government  being  too  strict  with  the 

"  poor  fellows  who,  though  very  loyal,  are  somewhat  hasty,"  and 

given  to  committing  occasional  murders,  in   force,  and   under 

cover  of  night,  and  of  faces  blacker  than  they  are  by  nature  ! 

A  book  with  which  every  officer  in  the  service  ought  to  provide 
himself  is  the  following.  Reconnaissance  aide  Memoire,  Field 
Note  and  Sketch  Book,  compiled  and  edited  by  Captain  Gunter, 
59th  Begiment.  We  must  apologise  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  to 
Captain  Gunter,  for  not  giving  his  regiment  its  proper  **  terri- 
torial," and,  no  doubt,  awe-inspiring  title ;  but  we  regret  that 
we  have  not  sufficient  ability  to  remember  all  the  various  legends, 
in  the  shape  of  territorial  titles,  now  attached  to  each  regiment. 

This  little  book  will  be  found  particularly  useful  at  this  time 
of  year,  when  the  usual  winter  marching-out  arrangements  are 
being  gone  through.  To  those  officers  who  have  been  at  Sand- 
hurst, it  will  recall  pleasant  memories  of  the  "plotting"  and 
"  surveying  "  days,  while  to  those  who  have  not  been  at  that 
pleasantest  of  all  military  schools,  it  will  form  a  naost  useful 
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aide  memoire^  and  teach  them  what  thev  ought  to  know.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  49,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster. 

Some  of  the  papers,  both  daily  and  weekly,  have  been  appeal- 
ing to  those  landowners  who  have  rabbits  to  spare  to  send  the 
surplus  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  it 
might  be  carried  somewhat  farther.  All  organisers  of  battues 
do  not  sell  the  proceeds ;  here  and  there  one  is  to  be  found  who 
scorns  the  idea  of  combining  sport  with  commerce.  And  to  these 
exceptions  we  would  say,  Forward  yoinr  surplus  game,  both 
winged  and  ground,  to  the  old  boys  at  Chelsea,  and  make  this  a 
happy  new  year  to  those  who  will  scarcely  see  another  one.  If, 
too,  Messrs.  Cope,  Messrs.  Wills,  or  any  of  our  other  great 
tobacco  merchants,  have  a  few  pounds  of  shag  to  spare,  the 
Hospitallers  will  be  right  glad  to  receive  them.  Only  ^620  spent 
in  this  way  would  give  the  most  vivid  pleasure  to  nearly  500  old 
and  nearly  worn-out  British  soldiers.  They  have  spent  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  for  our  sakes,  the  dear  old  lads !  And  playing- 
cards,  too ;  in  this  nation  of  a  city,  with  its  4,000,000  inhabit- 
ants, there  must  be  hundreds  of  packs  sullied  every  twenty-four 
hours.  A  few  of  these  would  be  considered  immense  boons  at 
Chelsea,  where  card-playing  is  a  universal  recreation. 


Lieutenant-General  Stannus,  C.B.,  has  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form*  his  case,  and  has  added  thereto  a  large  collection  of  press 
opinions  bearing  thereon. 

The  case  of  General  Stannus  certainly  appears  to  us  a  par- 
ticularly hard  one,  and  were  not  all  his  statements  vouched  for 
and  proved  by  official  letters,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  such  injustice  could  take  place  in  the  British  army.  We 
hear  that  this  case  will  shortly  be  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  we  trust,  as  *'  confidential  reports  "  have  much 
to  say  to  General  Stannus*  case,  that  this  ba.ck-door  system  of 
ruining  a  man's  reputation  will  soon  be  put  a  stop  to.  We  shall 
shortly  return  to  this  case. 

'    *  My  Jieasorufor  leaving  the  British  Army.    By  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Stannus. 
Wm.  Ridgway,  169,  PiccadiUy. 
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By  Miles  Anglicanus. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  of  the  10th  December,  in  a  leading 
article  says : — 

"  Last  Monday  there  appeared  in  the  London  morning  papers, 
aU  at  once,  the  following  mysterious  announcement,  which  we 
may  take  to  be  of  an  official  character,  in  the  nature  of  what  is 
termed  a  communique : — '  We  are  authorised  to  state  that  in 
April  next,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  succeed 
Sir  C.  Ellice  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces.  The  Adjutant- 
General  will,  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore,  transact  his 
official  business  under  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Military  Adviser  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Any  previous  notices  on  this  subject  have  been 
conjectural.' " 

The  Broad  Arrotv  of  the  same  date  has  also  a  leading  article 
on  this  '*  mysterious  announcement,"  which  is  headed  ''  The 
Bladder  Pricked." 

To  go  back  a  little  further  than  the  date  above-mentioned,  we 
must  remind  our  readers  of  another  circumstance  which, 
although  not  quite  so  recent,  had  likewise  the  effect  of  making 
the  army  laugh,  as  the  Broad  Arrow  expresses  it,  but  which, 
having  also  been  put  out  as  o,  feeler ,  had  also  the  effect  of  making 
the  army  swear.  We  allude  to  the  report  in  the  daily  papers 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage. 
This  report,  having  once  been  started,  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  also,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  uninformed  and 
non-semi-official  journals,  was  as  follows,  viz.  That  as  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  greatest  of  all  great  civilian  army  reformers,  i.e. 
Mr.  Childers,  would  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  the  House 
of  Lords  with  his  Army  Reform  Bill,  and  as  the  ability  of  his 
official  representative  in  that  noble  House  fell  far  short  of  the 
great  ability  for  reform  of  either  Mr.  Childers  or  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  therefore  the  latter  gallant  soldier  was  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  peer,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  lordships 
of  the  Upper  House  up  to  that  pitch  of  army  reform  excellency 
which  might  be  thought  necessary.    But  there  was  yet  another 
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*' lying  spirit"  abroad.  Did  not  some  scoundrel  dare  to  hint 
that  a  salve  to  wounded  feelings  was  required?  that  an 
unguentum  universale  et  omnipotente,  in  the  shape  of  a  peerage, 
should  be  rubbed  into  the  smarting  sores  from  which  a  certain 
gallant  general  was  suffering,  because  another  gallant  general 
was  selected  instead  to  command  the  troops  in  the  Transvaal 
after  certain  reverses  which  we  would  fain  forget  ?  Alas,  such 
unfounded  and  naughty  reports  did  somehow  get  into  type,  and 
we  would  fain  bring  to  book  the  scoundrels  who  dared  to  "float," 
even  as  **  feelers,"  such  lying  reports. 

Still,  one  cannot  help  think  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
saying,  "  no  smoke  without  fire,"  and  the  general  feeling  of  the 
service,  equally  with  that  portion  of  the  public  who  knows  any- 
thing of  matters  military,  is,  that  if  these  reports  were  not  true, 
they  could  easily  have  been  kept  out  of  print  by  the  object  of 
their  remarks.  Nay,  there  are  those  who  assert,  that  so  far 
from  desiring  to  keep  them  out  of  print.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
the  prime  mover  in  having  them  inserted !  But  we  should  be 
sorry  to  be  forced  to  admit  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
"soldier  and  a  gentleman,"  be  he  ensign — ^we  mean  sub- 
lieutenant— or  field  marshal. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  conscientiously  nimiber  ourselves 
among  the  admirers  of  the  theories  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and 
we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  owning  to  the  soft  impeachment,  as 
we  are  convinced  that  such  a  confession  (even  if  subscribed  to  by 
the  "  army,  navy,  and  volunteers  "),  would  in  no  way  distm'b  the 
equanimity  of  the  gallant  general,  and  as  there  would  not  be 
the  least  danger  of  any  number  of  such  confessions  penetrating 
the  triple  coat  of  self-esteem,  or,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  of  that 
mens  conscia  recti  (the  school-boy's  interpretation  of  which  is 
"  Large  numbers  of  men  are  wrecked  by  conscience  /  ")  in  which 
Lieutenant-General  Wolseley,  regardless  of  the  seasons,  or  of 
the  changes  in  our  climate,  invariably  wraps  himself. 

But  personal  feelings  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  official  appointments,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  when  we  assert  that  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
are  less  influenced  in  this  way  than,  perhaps,  any  class  of  men. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  a  hundred,  if  an  officer  is  appointed  to 
a  post  in  the  service,  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  he  knows  his 
business,  and  is  energetic  as  well  as  capable,  no  matter  how  un- 
popular he  may  be  personally,  as  a  rule,  few  remarks  are  made 
on  the  appointment.  But  in  the  case  of  the  newly-appointed 
Adjutant-General,  we  must  say  that  this  rule  does  not  apply ; 
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and  for  the  following  reasons.  No  one  denies  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  is  a  capable  and  energetic  soldier,  nor  that  he  is  as 
competent  to  undertake  the  very  responsible  post  of  Adjutant- 
General  as  a  score  of  other  generals.  But  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  why  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  should  be  selected  again 
for  an  appointment  similar  to  the  one  he  now  holds  (that  of 
Quartern^aster-General),  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  officer  in 
Ae  service  ? 

There  are  many  general  officers  who  are  in  no  way  inferior 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  who  have  seen  more  service,  and 
who  were  captains  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  at  school ! 
Why,  then,  should  these  officers  be  passed  over,  and  not 
employed  in  any  way  for  years,  while  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is 
pushed  into  one  staff  appointment  after  another,  without  a 
break  or  intermission  of  any  sort  ?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
very  simple ;  but  in  our  opinion — and  we  are  sure,  also,  that 
we  express  the  opinion  of  the  entire  service — not  a  credit  either 
to  the  Government  who  makes  the  appointment,  or  to  the 
recipient  thereof. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  political  job,  which,  if  committed  by  a 
Conservative  Government  for  their  own  ends,  would  justly  lose 
them  the  support  of  thousands  of  their  supporters. 

Mr.  Childers  requires  the  advice,  support,  and  active  assistance 
of  his  chief  adviser,  and,  totally  regardless  of  the  claims  of 
other  officers,  appoints  Sir.  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the  most  impor- 
tant post,  with  one  exception,  in  the  whole  army!  Now,  at 
last,  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to  turn  chaos  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  to  turn  confusion  and  **  clubbing "  into  lucidity  and 
perfection!  For  the  sake  of  the  British  army,  and  of  the 
British  Empire,  we  shall  hope  so.  But  it  is  worse  than  childish 
to  say,  as  has  been  openly  said  by  the  small  but  brave  army  of 
supporters  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  that  the  reason  why  the 
army  reform  schemes  of  Messrs.  Childers  and  Wolseley  have 
not  succeeded  is  that  they  have  not  had  a  fair  trial,  but  have 
been  hindered  and  thwarted  by  express  and  intentional  remiss- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  carry  them 
out.  This  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge by  the  admirers  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  has  been 
repeated  in  clubs  and  other  semi-public  resorts.  We  say  it  is 
worse  than  childish,  for  such  a  charge  is  nothing  less  than  the 
most  serious  accusation  that  could  possibly  be  brought  against 
H.B.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  against  every  officer 
appointed  by  His  Boyal  Highness  ! 
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We  have  no  hesitation  in  characterising  it  as  a  false  and 
malicious  statement,  which  is  not  even  believed  for  a  moment 
by  those  who  profess  to  believe  it,  and  who  vainly  grope  all 
romid  them  for  a  scapegoat  in  the  darkness  and  chaos  caused 
by  the  utter  and  complete  failure  of  the  stupidest  and  most  in- 
complete attempt  at  army  reform  that  an  unfortunate  nation  was 
ever  obliged  to  submit  to  at  the  hands  of  inexperienced  theorisers 
and  unwise  fanatics.  The  scheme  which  will  now  have  more 
than  fair  play  given  to  it  by  its  prime  organiser  in  his  new  and 
exalted  position,  bore  stamped  on  its  face  the  word  Fatlube. 
Failure,  utter,  positive,  and  complete,  and  its  unhappy  and 
isolated  godfathers  were  unable  to  collect  a  sufficient  consensus 
of  opinion  in  its  favour  to  form  even  a  jury  of  generals. 

On  the  contrary,  every  soldier  of  the  smallest  experience 
warned  and  predicted  failure,  but  in  vain. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Childers  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  reminds 
one  of  a  wounded  buffalo  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  hunters. 
The  wretched  beast  knows  that  he  cannot  long  survive  the  com- 
bined attacks  of  his  enemies,  but  in  despair  he  lowers  his  head 
and  charges  madly  at  the  crowd,  all  of  whom  avoid  his  madly 
blind  attacks ;  he  wastes  his  strength  upon  the  air,  but  each 
successive  charge  exhausts  him,  and  finally  the  poor  brute  sinks 
upon  the  ground  unable  more  to  rise,  when  one  of  the  hunters 
steps  forward  to  give  the  coup  de  grdce,  and  placing  a  revolver  a 
few  feet  from  his  gory  head,  he  pulls  the  trigger,  and  the  gigantic 
brute  sighs  forth  his  life-blood  in  a  crimson  stream. 

The  coup  de  grace  to  the  Army  Reform  Bill  is  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces. 

Mors  janua  vita. 
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%  Statement  of  t^e  Comparative  Strengt| 
fif  i\t  »a&al  |ofoers. 


Bt  B.  N.  Wight. 


The  nnmerous  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  different  magazines,  mider  the  above  or  similar  headings, 
generally  have  the  faults  of  inaccuracy  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  vnriter  to  bring  his  own  views  and  opinions  before 
the  public. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  navies  of  the  different  sea-faring 
nations  are  subjects  which  must  interest  every  Englishman,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  the  writer's  endeavour  to  lay  before  the 
public,  in  the  following  compilation,  an  impartial  and  correct 
accoimt  of  the  various  navies  now  afloat.  As  sailing-vessels  are  no 
longer  serviceable  as  men-of-war,  the  writer  has  taken  no  notice 
of  them  in  the  present  review,  and  he  has  likewise  omitted 
paddle-vessels,  despatch-boats,  and  transports,  as  not  being 
fighting  vessels.  According  to  their  numerical  strength,  the 
navies  of  the  world  appear  in  the  following  order,  viz. : — Great 
Britain,  France,  Eussia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Holland,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Italy,  Brazil,  China,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Austria,  Denmark,  Japan,  Portugal,  Chili,  Greece,  Peru,  Siam, 
Argentine  Bepublic,  Annam,  Hayti,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 

The  strength  of  a  navy  does  not,  of  course,  consist  so  much  in 
the  number  as  in  the  quality  of  vessels.  Commencing,  then, 
with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  arrange  the  ships  of  war  in  the 
following  classes,  viz. : — 

A.  Line-of-battle  ironclads;  B.  Cruising  ironclads;  C.  Un- 
armoured  cruisers ;  D.  Gunboats. 

Class  A.,  which  is  composed  of  vessels  having  a  maximum 
YOL.  m.  19  ' 
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armour-plating  of  at  least  9  inches,  and  a  maximum  armament 
of  not  less  than  9-inch  guns,  includes  the  following  turret-ships, 
viz. : — 

"Inflexible"  (24-inch  armour,  four  16J-inch  guns),   "Aga- 
memnon,"   "  Ajax,"    "  Majestic,"    and    "  Colossus "    (18-inch 
armour,  four  12-inch  guns),  "Dreadnought,"  "Thunderer,"  and 
"  Devastation  "  (14-inch  armour,  four  12-inch  guns),  "  Eupert ' 
(14-inch    armour,    two    10-inch    guns),     "Neptune"   (13-inch 
armour,  four  12-inch  gims),  "Conqueror"  (12-inch  armour,  two 
12-inch  guns),  "Hotspur"  (11-inch  armour,  one  12-inch  gun), 
"Monarch"    (10-inch   armour,   four    12-inch   guns),   and  the 
"Cyclops,"    "Gorgon,"     "Hecate,"     "Hydra,"     "Cerberus," 
"Magdala,"   and  "Abyssinia"  (10-inch  armour,  four  10-inch 
guns).    The  seven  last  of  these  turret-ships  were  built  for  coast 
defence,  which  would,  however,  not  prevent  their  participating 
in  an  engagement  at  not  too  great  a  distance  from  land.     The 
greatest  full-power  speed  attained  by  any  of  the  above  twenty- 
one  vessels,  is  14'9  knots  ("Monarch"),  the  lowest  being  that 
of  the  ^'Abyssinia,"  viz.  9*6  knots.     The  mean  speed  of  the 
whole  is  12*8  knots. 

To  the  same  class  belong  the  broadside  and  casemate  ships 
"  Superb  "  (12-inch  armour,  10-inch  and  7-inch  guns),  "  Belle- 
isle  "  and  "  Orion  "  (12-inch  armour,  12-inch  guns),  "Alexandra  " 
(12-inch  armour,  12  and  10  inch  guns),  "  Temeraire  "  (11-inch 
armour,  12  and  10  inch  guns),  "Nelson"  and  "Northampton" 
(9-inch  armour,  10  and  9  inch  guns),  "  Sultan  "  and  "  Hercules  " 
(9-inch  armour,  10,  9,  and  7  inch  guns),  "  Shannon  "  (9-inch 
armour,  10  and  9-inch  guns). 

The  greatest  speed  attained  by  any  of  the  above  ten  vessels  is 
15-75  knots  ("  Alexandra  "),  the  lowest  12-6  knots  ("  Shannon  "), 
giving  a  mean  of  13'9  knots  for  the  whole. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  can,  at  the 
present  moment,  command  a  fleet  of  thirty-one  ironclads  of  the 
first  order,  all  iron  or  steel-built  vessels,  possessed  of  great 
powers  of  offence  and  defence,  as  well  as  of  great  8i)eed. 
We  now  come  to  Class  B.,  cruising  ironclads. 
Here  we  have  the  following : — "  Swiftsure,"  "  Triumph," 
"  Audacious,"  "  Invincible,"  and  "  Iron  Duke  "  (8-inch  armour, 
9  and  6  inch  guns),  " Bellerophon,"  "Penelope,"  "Repulse" 
(6-inch  armour,  9  and  7  inch  guns),  "  Agincourt,"  "  Minotaur," 
and  "  Northumberland "  (5i-inch  armour,  9  and  8  inch  guns), 
"Lord  Warden"  (5J-inch  armour,  7-inch  guns),  "Achilles" 
(4J-inch  armour,  9  and  8  inch  guns),  "  Black  Prince,"  "  War- 
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rior,"  "Hector,"  "Valiant,"  "Resistance,"  "Defence"  (4}-inch 
armour,  8  and  7  inch  guns),  "  Water  witch,"  "  Viper,"  "Vixen  " 
(4|-inch  armour,  7-inch  guns). 

The  above  are  all  broadside  or  casemate  ironclads,  but  to  these 
fihouldbe  added  the  turret-ships  "Scorpion"  and  "Wyvern" 
(5-inch  armour,  9-inch  guns). 

Of  these  twenty-four  cruising  ironclads,  the  greatest  speed  has 
been  attained  by  the  "  Agincourt,"  viz.  15'4  knots,  the  lowest 
being  that  of  the  "Vixen,"  9  knots;  the  mean  speed  of  the 
whole  is  13*6  knots.  With  the  exception  of  the  "  Repulse  "  and 
"  Lord  Warden,"  all  the  rest  are  iron-built. 

There  still  remains  the  turret-ship  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  (5J-inch 
armour,  9-inch  guns),  which  belongs  to  neither  of  the  above 
classes,  she  being  available  for  coast  defence  only. 

Great  Britain,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  possesses  an  iron-clad 
navy  of  fifty-six  vessels. 

Class  G.  is  composed  of  unarmoured  frigates  and  large  and 
small  corvettes. 

We  find  in  the  British  Navy  three  splendid  first-rate  cruisers, 
namely, "  Inconstant "  (ten  9-inch  and  six  7-inch  guns ;  speed  16'51 
knots),  "  Shah  "  (two  8-inch  and  twenty-fourJG-inch  guns  ;  speed 
16-45  knots),  "Raleigh"  (two  9-inch,  fourteen  7-inch,  and  four 
6-inch  guns ;  speed  15'32  knots).  The  "  Inconstant  "  carries  a 
heavier  armament  than  any  other  unarmoured  cruiser  afloat, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  engage  with  success  many  of 
the  second-class  ironclads  of  foreign  nations. 

Next  come  the  corvettes  "  Iris "  and  "Mercury"  (ten  6-inch 
guns;  speed  18'5  knots),  "Bacchante,"  "Euryalus,"  and 
"  Boadicea "  i  (fourteen  7-inch,  and  two  6-inch  guns ;  speed 
15"5  to  16  knots),  "Rover"  (two  7-inch,  and  sixteen  6-inch 
guns;  speed  14*7  knots),  "Active"  and  "Volage"  <fom*teen 
6-inch  guns;  speed  15  knots),  nine  vessels  of  the  "Comus" 
type  (two  7-inch,  twelve  6-inch  guns ;  speed  13*5  to  14  knots), 
eleven  vessels  of  the  "  Opal "  type  (fourteen  6-inch  guns ;  speed 
13  to  13*5  knots),  "  Satellite "  (eight  guns,  lately  launched), 
''Heroine  "  and  "  Hyacinth"  (not  yet  completed),  twelve  vessels 
of  the  "Cormorant "  type  (six  6-inch  guns ;  speed  11  to  12  knots), 
"  Linnet "  and  "  Swift "  (two  7-inch,  and  three  20-pounder  guns ; 
speed  10  knots),  six  vessels  of  the  "  Albatross  "  type  (two  7-inch, 
and  two  6-inch  guns;  speed  11*5  to  12  knots),  seven  vessels  of 
the  "  Condor  "  type  (one  7-inch,  and  two  6-inch  guns ;  speed 
11-6  knots),  "Arab"  and  "Lily"  (one  7-inch,  and  two  6-inch 
guns ;  speed  10*5  knots). 
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Besides  these,  we  have  thirteen  wooden  frigates,  such  as  the 
"  Undaunted  "  (four  7-inch,  and  twenty-four  6-inch  guns ;  speed 
18'5  knots),  which,  though  still  serviceable,  are  obsolete. 

There  are  also  on  the  list  eighteen  steam  line-of-battle  ships, 
which  are,  however,  only  used  as  flag-ships  for  post 
admirals,  &c. 

We  have  further,  thirty-eight  wooden  corvettes,  the  mosi 
noteworthy  of  which  are  the  "  Druid  "  and  "Briton  "  (ten  6-inch 
guns ;  speed  12'75  knots),  "  Thetis  "  (fourteen  6-inch  guns ; 
speed  18'4  knots),  seven  vessels  of  the  "  Danae  "  type  (twelve 
6-inch  guns ;  speed  13  to  13'6  knots),  &c. 

In  all.  Great  Britain  possesses  about  114  unarmoured  cruisers 
of  all  descriptions. 

Turning  now  to  the  last  class,  D.,  gunboats,  we  find  twelve 
vessels  of  the  "  Bittern "  type  (one  7-inch  and  two  40-pounder 
guns,  or  four  6-inch  guns ;  speed  11  knots),  seventeen  vessels  of 
the  "  Avon  "  type  (armed,  as  a  rule,  with  four  6-inch  guns ; 
speed  10  knots),  four  vessels  of  the  "Dart"  type  (five  guns; 
speed  9*5  knots),  twenty-six  vessels  of  the  "  Ariel "  type  (two 
6-inch  and  two  20-pounder  guns  ;  speed  9  to  10  knots),  twelve 
vessels  of  the  "  Britomart "  type  (two  to  three  guns ;  speed 
9  knots),  twelve  vessels  of  the  "Dee  "type  (three  6-inch  and 
two  Gatling  guns;  speed  9'5  knots),  seven  vessels  of  the 
"  Thrasher "  type  (two  gims;  speed  8  knots),  "Staunch"  (one 
9-inch  gun;  speed  7*6  knots),  and  lastly,  twenty-five  vessels  of 
the  "Arrow"  type  (one  10-inch  gun;  speed  9  knots),  giving  a 
total  of  116  gunboats. 

The  navy  next  on  the  list  is  that  of  France. 

Whilst  the  British  ironclads  represent  two  distinct  types,  viz. 
turret-ships  and  broadside  ships,  we  find  the  two  combined  in 
the  French  navy,  so  as  to  form  turreted  broadside  ships.  The 
system  adopted  by  the  French  being,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
mount  their  heaviest  guns  in  two  or  more  semi-circular  Barbette 
turrets,  and  to  arm  the  broadside  with  artillery  of  les?  calibre. 

Class  A.  comprised  the  following  ironclads,  viz. : — "Duperre" 
(21-inch  armour,  four  12-inch  and  fourteen  5^-inch  guns), 
"  Foudroyant "  and  "  Devastation "  (15-inch  armour,  four 
12-inch  and  two  lOJ-inch  guns),  "Redoubtable"  (14-inch 
armour,  two  12-inch  guns),  "  Fonnerre,"  "  Fulminante,** 
"  Furieux,"  "  Vengeur,"  "  Tonnant,"  and  "  Tempete  "  (11  J-inch 
armour,  two  12-inch  guns),  "  Turenne,"  "  Bayard,"  and 
"  Dugueschelin "  (10-inch  armour,  four  9J-inch,  one  H-iach, 
and    six    5^-inch    guns),    "  Tam-eau "    (10-inch    armour,    one 
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9}-inch  gun),  "  Cerbere "  and   "  Tigre "   (9-inch  armour,  two 
d^inch  guns). 

As  is  the  case  with  the  ironclads  of  the  same  class  in  the 
British  navy,  several  of  the  above  vessels  are  built  mainly  for 
coast  defence. 

The  highest  speed  attained  by  any  of  the  above  sixteen  vessels 
is  14-5  knots  ("Redoubtable"),  the  lowest  10  knots  ("Tonnant "), 
the  mean  of  the  whole  being  11*5  knots. 

Next  come  the  cruising  ironclads,  Class  B.  Here  we  have 
the  following:— "Richelieu,"  "Colbert,"  "  Friedland,"  and 
"Trident"  (8J-inch  armour,  eight  lOJ-inch  and  two  9J-inch 
guns),  "  Marengo,"  "  Ocean,"  and  "  Suffren  "  (Tj-inch  armour, 
four  lOJ-inch  and  four  7i-inch  guns),  "Flandre,"  "  Gauloise," 
"Guyenne,""Magnanime,"  "Ptovence,"  "Revenche,"  "Savoie," 
"  Surveillante,"  "  Valeureuse,"  and  "  Heroine  "  (6-inch  armour, 
eight  9J-inch  and  four  7i-inch  guns),  "La  Galissoniere," 
^*  Triomphante  "  and  "  Victorieuse  "  (6-inch  armour,  six  9J-inch, 
one  7J-inch,  and  two  SJ-inch  guns),  "Alma,"  "Armide," 
"Atalante,"  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  "  Montcalm,"  "  Reine  Blanche," 
"  Thetis,"  and  "Belliqueuse  "  (6-inch  armour,  six  7J-inch  guns), 
*'  Solferino "  (4|-inch  armour,  ten  9J:inch  guns),  "  Gloire " 
and  "Couronne"  (4J-inch  armour,  six  9J-inch,  six  7^-inch 
guns). 

The  speeds  of  the  above  thirty-one  cruising  ironclads  range 
from  14-6  knots  ("  Flandre  ")  to  11  knots  ("  Couronne  ").  The 
mean  is  18*2  knots. 

There  still  remain  the  rams  "Belier"  and  "Bouledogne 
(8-inch  armour,  two  9J-inch  guns),  with  speeds  of  11'5  and  12 
knots  respectively,  and  a  dozen  obsolete  floating  batteries. 

In  Class  C,  unarmoured  cruisers,  we  find  the  fine  steel  and 
iron  built  frigates  "  Duquesne  "  and  "  Fourville  "  (seven  7 J-inch 
and  fourteen  5i-inch  guns  ;  speed  16*5  knots),  twelve  vessels  of 
the  "  Minerve  "  type  (ten  to  thirty  6i-inch  guns  ;  speed  from  9 
to  13  knots),  twenty-six  large  corvettes,  commencing  with  the 
^*Dugnoy  Train"  (five  7J-inch  and  five  5J-inch  guns;  speed 
16  knots),  and  ending  with  the  "Dupleix"  (thirteen  6J-inch 
guns ;  speed  11*5  knots),  thirty-nine  smaller  cruisers,  of  which 
the  following  are  examples,  viz. : — "  Bourayne  "  (one  7J-inch 
and  three  5 J-inch  guns ;  speed  12*6  knots),  "  Bisson  "  (four 
6J-inch  guns ;  speed  12  knots),  and  "  Corse  "  (two  4j-inch  guns ; 
fipeed  10  knots). 

This  gives  France  a  fleet  of  seventy-nine  unarmoured  cruisers. 

France,  like  Great  Britain,  possesses  also  a  number  of  old 
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line-of-battle  ships,  transports  and  despatch  boats,  which  are^ 
however,  not  included  in  this  review. 

Class  D.,  gunboats,  contains  sixty  vessels,  of  which  the  larger 
are  of  the  "  Viperi "  type  (two  5  J-inch  and  two  4-inch  guns ; 
speed  10  knots),  and  the  smaller  of  the  **  Bayonnette  "  type  (one 
6J-inch  and  one  4-pounder  gun ;  speed  8  knots). 

The  Eussian  Navy  is  in  possession  of  the  following  line-of- 
battle  ironclads,n  Class  A.,  viz.: — The  turret-ship  "Peter  tha 
Great"  (14-inch  armour,  four  12-inch  guns;  speed  13  knots), 
the  casemate-ship  "  Minin  **  (12-inch  armour,  four  11-incb 
guns;  speed  14  knots),  the  monitors  " Strjelec,"  "  Jedinorog,'' 
•'  Latnik,"  "  Bronenosec,"  "  Uragan,"  "  Fifon,"  "  Lawa," 
"  Perun,"  **  Wjescun,"  and  "  Koldun "  (11-inch  armour,  two 
9-inch  gims;  speed  7  knots).  These  monitors  are  built  on  the 
American  system,  with  overhang  of  armour,  and  are  only  "  fine- 
weather  ironclads,"  for  service  in  the  Baltic.  There  are,  further, 
the  circular  ironclads  "  Popow "  (11-inch  armour,  two  12-inch 
guns;  speed  8  knots),  and  " Nowgorod "  (11-inch  armour,  two* 
11-inch  guns  ;  speed  6  knots),  which  are  stationed  in  the  Black 
Bea,  and  are,  like  the  above  monitors,  nearly  useless,  owing  to 
their  low  speeds. 

Class  B.,  cruising  ironclads,  comprises  the  following  vessels, 
viz. : — "  Duke  [of  Edinburgh  "  and  "  General  Admiral "  (6-incb 
armour,  four  8-inch  and  two  6-inch  guns;  speed  13  knots), 
"  Sewastopol "  (4J-inch  armour,  sixteen  8-inch  guns ;  speed 
13'5  knots),  "  Petropawlowsk "  (4J-inch  armour,  twenty-one 
8-inch  guns;  speed  11-6  knots),  "Knaz  Pozarski"  (4J-inch 
armour^  ten  8-inch  guns;  speed  10  knots),  "  Perwenec  "  (4J-inch 
armour,  fifteen  8-inch  guns;  speed  10  knots),  "  Netron-Menja "^ 
(4J-inch  armour,  sixteen  8-inch  guns ;  speed  8  knots),  **  Kreml " 
(6-inch  armour,  twelve  8-inch  and  two  6-inch  guns;  speed 
9  knots. 

There  are  also  the  turret-ships  **  Larzarew "  and  "  Greigh  "" 
(6- inch  armour,  three  11-inch  guns;  speed  10  knots), "  Cicagow" 
and  "  Spiridow  "  (6-inch  armour,,  four  9-inch  guns ;  speed  9'5 
knots),  "Corodiejka"  and  "Eusalka"  (6-inch  armour,  four 
8-inch  guns;  speed  8*5  knots),  and  "  Smerc"  (6-inch  armour,^ 
two  9-inch  guns  ;  speed  8*3  knots). 

Eussia  has,  therefore,  twenty-nine  ironclads  at  her  disposal,  b» 
well  as  two  small  ironclad  gunboats  captured  from  the  Turks 
during  the  late  war. 

The  fleet  of  unarmomred  cruisers.  Class  C,  consists  of  twenty- 
nine  medium-sized  corvettes,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
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taken  as  examples,  viz.  "Almaz"  type,  four  vessels  (three 
6-inch  guns ;  speed  12  knots),  "  Basbojnik "  type,  six  vessels 
(three  6-inch  guns  ;  speed  13  knots),  "  Zabijaka  "  (three  6-inch 
guns ;  speed  14*4  knots),  and  small  vessels  of  the  "  Sokol "  type 
(two  6-inch  guns;  speed  9  knots). 

Several  merchant  steamers  were  purchased  in  America  in 
1878-79,  and  converted  into  cruisers,  such  as  the  "  Europa " 
three  6-inch  and  four  4-mch  guns,  speed  13-5  knots),  but  these 
have  for  the  most  part  since  been  divested  of  their  armament. 
Fifty  gunboats  bring  the  list  of  Bussian  fighting  vessels  to  a 
close. 

Of  this  class  the  most  interesting  are  the  vessels  of  the 
"Bume"  type,  which  resemble  in  some  respects  the  British 
gunboats  of  the  "  Staunch  "  and  "  Arrow  "  types,  and  are,  like 
those,  intended  for  coast  defence  only. 

The  '*  Bume  "  carries  an  armament  of  one  2-inch  and  two 
4-pounder  guns,  and  has  a  speed  of  10  knots. 

Spain  possesses  no  vessels  of  Class  A.,  internal  troubles  having 
prevented  this  nation  from  making  any  additions  to  her  iron- 
clad navy  since  1876. 

Class  B.,  cruising  ironclads,  consists  of  the  following  vessels, 
viz. :  "  Sagunto  "  (6-inch  armour,  two  10-inch,  five  8-inch,  and 
ten  6i-inch  guns;  speed  12-6,knots),  ** Vittoria  "  (5j-inch  armour; 
four  9-inch,  three  8-inch,  and  twelve  6J-inch  guns ;  speed  18 
knots),  "Numancia"  (5-inch  armour;  foin:  10-inch,  three  8-inch, 
and  sixteen  6^-inch  guns  ;  speed  12*5  knots),  ^*  Zaragoza " 
(5J-inch  armour ;  two  9-inch,  three  7-inch,  and  twelve  6i-inch 
guns;  speed  10*9  knots),  "Arapiles"  (4J-inch  armour;  two 
10-inch,  two  8-inch,  and  ten  6J-inch  guns ;  speed  12  knots), 
'^Mendez  Nunez  "  (4J-inch  armour ;  two  9-inch,  and  two  8-inch 
guns ;  speed  6'5  knots). 

Though  weak  in  ironclads,  the  Spanish  navy  possesses  some 
fine  vessels  of  Class  C,  unarmoured  cruisers,  of  which  the 
fine  frigates,  "Aragon,"  "Navara,"  and  "Castilla"  (seven 
8-inch,  two  3J-inch,  and  four  3-inch  guns;  speed  about 
15  knots),  are  the  most  prominent. 

These  vessels  were  originally  designed  as  ironclads  ;  but  the 
means  for  completing  them  as  such  not  being  forthcoming,  they 
were  converted  into  first-class  unarmoured  cruisers. 

There  are  also  nine  older  frigates  on  the  list,  of  which  the 
*'  Gerona  "  (eight  6J-inch  and  thirty-two  old  shell  guns ;  speed, 
10*5  knots)  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

The  following  corvettes  include  some  of  the  latest  additions  to 
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the  Spanish  navy,  viz.  ''Maria  de  Molina"  (ten  6|-inch  and 
four  3J-inch  guns ;  speed  10-5  knots),  "  Jorge  Juan "  (three 
6J-inch  guns;  speed  14  knots),  "Gravina"  and  "Velosca" 
(three  6-inch  guns  ;  speed  14  knots), "  Barcaizequi  "  (one  7-inch, 
two  e^-inch,  and  two  5-inch  guns ;  speed  11  knots),  "  Fernando 
el  Catolico,"  and  "Marques  del  Duero"  (one  6J-inch  and  two 
5-inch  guns ;  speed  18  knots). 

There  are  also  seven  smaller  corvettes,  carrying  from  two  to 
five  guns. 

In  gunboats,  Glass  D.,  the  Spanish  navy  is  very  strong,  there 
being  seventy-seven  vessels  of  this  class  on  the  list,  viz.  four 
boats  of  the  "  Sirena  "  type  (two  6J-inch  and  one  5-inch  guns  ; 
speed  10  knots),  eleven  boats  of  the  "  Animosa"  and  "  Ceres 
types  (two  5-inch  guns;  speed  8  knots),  thirty  boats  of  the 
"  Activo  "  type  (one  7-inch  gun ;  speed  10  knots). 

The  rest  are  small  vessels  for  river  service. 
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By  W.  H.  Cromie. 


The  London  Gazette  does  not  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  inte- 
resting reading,  yet  occasionally  its  columns  contain,  in  a  few 
dry  phrases  almost  unintelligible  to  an  i)rdinary  reader,  matter 
of  vast  import,  not  only  to  the  British  public  but  to  the  World 
at  large.  Such  is  the  notice  of  the  8th  November  1881,  pro- 
mulgating the  British  North  Borneo  Company's  Charter,  which, 
besides  marking  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  present  dominant  party,  seems  to  be  a  complete 
reversal  of  decisions  arrived  at  after  mature  consideration  and 
long  experience  of  our  old  Chartered  Companies,  which  public 
opinion  has  condemned  as  not  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  as  a  nation,  and  productive  of  unmitigated  evil  to  the 
natives  of  the  districts  governed  in  this  semi-irresponsible 
manner.  No  doubt  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  in  possession 
of  information  not  available  to  the  general  public^  and  have  had 
sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  their  readoption  of  this  obsolete 
system,  as,  although  precedents  are  not  wanting,  the  step  is 
hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  at  best  is  but  annexation  of  new 
territory  without  directly  assuming  its  responsibilities,  and  the 
delegation  of  authority  which  should  be  vested  in  a  Secretary 
of  State,  to  a  small  body  of  private  gentlemen  with  merely  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  rajahs  or  sultans  of  the  several  provinces  of  Borneo  do 
not  seem  to  value  their  birthright  very  highly,  as  the  Dutch, 
among  other  concessions,  obtained  the  nominal  sovereignty  over 
Eoti  for  a  few  thousand  pounds,  and  over  Banjarmassin  for 
assistance  rendered  to  the  Bajah  in  1785  on  the  occasion  of  an 
insurrection  in  that  province.  In  the  same  way  the  Sultans  of 
Brunei,  or  Borneo  proper,  and  Sooloo,  and  the  Pangeran 
Tumongon,  or  Chief  Minister  of  Brunei,  have  ceded,  on  condi- 
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tion  of  a  trifling  annual  payment,  absolute  sovereignty  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  north-eastern  and  north-western  and 
the  whole  of  the  north  coasts,  to  Mr.  Dent,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company.  The  exact  extent  of  the  ceded 
districts  can  only  be  approximately  guessed,  as  the  country 
beyond  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  is  a  veritable  terra  incognita ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  surmised  that  the  boundaries  are  very 
elastic,  and  that  in  course  of  time  the  Company  will  own  the 
whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  or  at  any  rate  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  sea-board.  Within  this  territory 
the  British  North  Borneo  Provisional  Association,  Limited,  now 
incorporated  under  Koyal  Charter  as  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  has  acquired,  in  the  name  of  its  representative,  Mr. 
Dent,  ''power  of  life  and  death  over  the  inhabitants,  with  all  the 
absolute  rights  of  property  vested  in  the  Sultan  over  the  soil 
of  the  country,  and  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  same,  as  well 
as  the  rights  over  the  productions  of  the  country,  whether 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  with  the  rights  of  making  laws, 
coining  money,  creating  an  army  and  navy,  levying  customa 
rates  on  home  and  foreign  trade  and  shipping,  and  other  dues 
and  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  as  to  him  might  seem  good  and 
expedient,  together  with  all  powers  and  rights  usually  exercised 
by  and  belonging  to  sovereign  rulers,  and  which  the  Sultan 
thereby  delegated  to  him  of  his  own  free  will."  The  Charter 
further  says  that  the  Company  is  ''authorised  and  empowered, 
to  acquire,  by  purchase  or  other  lawful  means,  all  interests  and 
powers  over  or  affecting  the  territories,  lands,  and  property 
comprised  in  those  several  grants  (i.e.  to  Mr.  Dent  on  the  part 
of  the  native  sovereigns),  or  in,  over,  or  affecting  any  territories, 
lands  or  property  in  Borneo,  or  in  any  island  lying  near  thereto, 
including  Labuan ;  and  to  hold,  use,  enjoy,  and  exercise  the 
same  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  terms  of  this  Our  Charter." 
Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  defined  or  more  exhaustive  {ban 
the  above  provisions.  In  fact,  the  new  Company  possesses 
rights  and  powers  greater  than  most  European  sovereigns,  and 
its  responsibility  will  of  necessity  be  proportionately  great ;  and 
in  face  of  the  evident  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  grave  complications 
may  arise  if  those  responsibilities  be  not  faithfully  acted  up  to. 
Again,  the  "  lawful  means  "  may  be  interpreted  by  the  Company 
to  include  addition  to  its  already  acquired  territory  by  force 
of  arms,  in  which  case  the  Government  will  most  probably 
become  entangled  in  an  unknown  country,  without  any  imme- 
diate prospect  of  material  advantage,  and  at  a  considerable  risk 
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of  heavy  loss  in  men  from  the  insalubrious  nature  of  the  climate. 
The  Company's  foreign  relations  will  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  who 
shall  regulate  all  exterior  disputes  ;  but  if  the  essentially  British 
character  of  the  undertaking  is  to  be  preserved  as  stipulated,  an 
occasion  may  arise  when  complications  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  unauthorised  proceedings  of  some  of  the  Company's 
agents,  and  in  that  case  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
interfere,  or  cease  to  harbour  the  Company  under  its  protection. 

Among  the  secondary  provisions  contained  in  the  Charter  are, 
the  restriction  of  appointments  as  ofiQcers  of  the  Company  to 
British,  or  legally  naturalised  British  subjects;  the  use  of  a 
distinctive  flag,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  the  right  of  British  ships-of-war  to  free  access  to  all 
harbours  on  the  Company's  territory.  To  these  unimportant 
conditions  may  be  added  a  proviso  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery ;  in  all  other  matters,  the  Company's  actions  are  to  be 
entirely  xmfettered  by  any  official  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities. 

No  other  opinion  can  be  formed  of  this  Chai*ter  and  of  the 
probable  effects  of  its  working  than  that  the  experiment  is 
extremely  hazardous,  and  it  is  incredible  that  a  Government 
founded  on  the  liberal  principles  of  English  freedom  should  for 
a  moment  lend  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign  autho- 
rity of  so  despotic  a  character.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
Company  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  men  of  irreproachable 
character  and  integrity ;  still  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  entrust 
any  body  of  private  individuals  with  uncontrolled  powers  over 
a  territory  as  large  as  Ireland,  and  containing  a  quarter  of 
a  million  inhabitants  in  the  lowest  state  of  social  organisation. 
In  enlightened  England,  where  we  have  the  lowest  classes  with 
the  benefits  of  education  within  their  reach,  and  the  public  press 
to  bring  conspicuously  before  the  nation  any  act  of  oppression 
or  injustice,  we  have  long  since  found  it  necessary  to  put  a 
check  on  the  uncontrolled  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  by 
the  establishment  of  a  representative  legislative  assembly  selected 
from  the  people  themselves ;  yet  we  quietly  hand  over  the  destinies 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  the  uncontrolled 
sovereignty  of  a  few  comparatively  unknown  men,  with  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  who  shall  make  and  enforce  their  own  laws 
without  consideration  of  those  whose  lives  and  liberties  have 
been  injudiciously  placed  at  their  mercy.  No  doubt,  the  old  East 
India  Company  was  a  fair  sample  of  an  administration  of  this 
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sort;  yet  no  one  will  deny  that  many  of  the  East  India  Company's 
dealings  with  the  natives  would  not  bear  official  investigatipn, 
and  our  previous  experience  is  apt  to  render  us  rather  dubiona 
of  the  advisability  of  again  trying  the  experiment. 

Nor  does  the  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  Government 
appear  to  greater  advantage  when  viewed  in  its  military  aspect. 
For  the  paltry  satisfaction  of  dabbling  in  the  international  affairs 
of  the  new  Company,  and  appointing,  or,  rather,  consenting  to 
the  appointment  of  its  Governor-General,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  the  ceded  districts  against  foreign  invasion.  The 
extent  of  territory  which  we  will  be  called  upon  to  defend  in  case 
of  war  with  any  maritime  Power  has,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large 
number  of  thinking  Englishmen,  already  passed  a  reasonable 
limit ;  in  fact,  our  present  fleet  would  be  utterly  useless  in  the 
event  of  a  coalition  against  England  consisting  of,  say,  France, 
Italy,  and  Bussia.  At  the  time  of  the  threatened  outbreak  of 
war  with  the  latter  Power  in  1878,  it  was  well  known  that  Russia 
was  concentrating  an  immense  fleet  in  the  Pacific  for  a  descent 
on  our  almost  defenceless  Australian  colony.  Here,  then,  is  an 
additional  territory  to  be  protected,  and  as  greater  difficulty  is 
daily  experienced  in  maintaining  our  land  forces  in  anything 
like  a  state  of  efficiency,  that  duty  would  of  necessity  devolve  on 
the  navy,  which  would  thus  be  divided  into  minute  fractions, 
and  most  probably  overpowered  piecemeal  by  the  ri^id  concen- 
tration of  the  enemy's  combined  forces.  The  prospects  of  war 
are  at  present  very  remote,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so 
with  regard  to  insurrection.  The  Dutch  have  met  with  deter- 
mined opposition,  especially  from  Chinese  settiers,  each  time 
that  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  their  supposed  sovereignty  over 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  islaJid ;  and  as  the  Chinese  will 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Company's 
territory,  attracted  thither  by  the  increased  facilities  for  trading, 
we  may  expect  to  experience  the  same  difficulties  from  that 
quarter  as  Bajah  Sir  James  Brooke  encountered  in  Sarliwak. 
Insurrection  will  also  necessitate  British  interference,  and  pro- 
bably the  forming  of  a  semi-European  army  on  the  same  system 
as  the  old  Indian  army,  which  will  plunge  the  country  into 
endless  expense  for  no  ostensible  object,  as  the  entire  profits  of 
occupation  accrue  to  the  Company's  treasury.  No  doubt,  when 
the  Company's  possessions  become  so  extensive  as  to  warrant 
their  incorporation  as  a  Crown  colony,  which  will  only  be  a 
question  of  time,  Britain  may  be  recouped  for  the  expenses 
incurred,  and  probably  some   arrangement  to  that  effect  has 
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been  entered  into  by  our  Colonial  Secretary,  the  present  measure 
being  merely  tentative,  as  the  Company  can  withdraw  from  the 
country  at  any  time,  while  a  great  Power  like  England,  having 
once  entered  upon  the  colonisation  of  the  country,  could  not 
gracefully  withdraw  after  having  accepted  the  responsibilities 
of  annexation. 

The  subject  being  of  universal  interest,  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  study  of  the  geography  and 
history  of  Borneo,  as  far  as  the  present  meagre  information  will 
admit. 

Borneo  is  the  second  island  in  the  world  with  regard  to  super- 
ficial contents,  its  area  being  268,000  square  miles.  It  occupies 
a  central  position  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  extending  from 
about  4°  S.  to  7°  N.  latitude,  and  from  110°  to  120°  E.  longitude. 
In  shape  it  resembles  a  rough  pyramid  with  the  base  towards 
the  south-west,  and  the  apex  towards  the  north-east,  and  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  a  southern  side  facing  Java,  a 
western  facing  the  Malay  Peninsida  and  Sumatra,  a  north- 
western washed  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  almost  parallel  to  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Cochin-China,  a  northern  of  small  extent 
directed  towards  the  Phillipine  Islands,  a  north-eastern  washed 
by  the  Pacific,  and  an  eastern  side  facing  Celebes.  The  equator 
almost  bisects  it,  as  the  northern  and  southern  portions  are 
fairly  equal.  Although  the  island  has  always  been  known  to 
Europeans  by  the  present  appellation,  that  is  by  no  means  its 
proper  name,  and,  in  fact,  Java  is  the  only  island  of  any  magni- 
tude in  the  Malay  Archipelago  that  has  a  widely-known  popular 
name.  It  has  occasionally  been  mentioned  in  Malay  romances 
as  Pulo  Kalamantan ;  but  this  expression  is  wholly  unknown  to 
the  aborigines,  and  is  meaningless,  except  as  a  poetical  title 
such  as  our  "  Emerald  Isle  "  for  Ireland.  The  word  Pulo  means 
a  small  island  in  the  Malay  language  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place 
whose  insularity  is  beyond  doubt,  and  almost  apparent  to  the 
eye.  The  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  Archipelago  had,  to  a  great  extent,  curtailed 
their  powers  of  observation  and  generalisation,  and  led  them  to 
consider  the  larger  islands  as  continents,  and  give  a  specific 
name  to  the  various  portions  of  those  islands  inhabited  by  in- 
dependent tribes,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  give  a 
general  name  to  the  whole  country,  or  if  such  names  ever  existed 
they  have  been  lost  through  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  natives. 
The  present  appellation  is  due  to  Pigafetta,  who  visited  the 
island  with  Magalhaens  in  1521^  landing  in  Brunei,  or  Burne,  as 
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it  is  sometimes  called  :  this  name  being  the  only  one  known  to 
the  natives  of  that  district,  Pigafetta  erroneously  applied  it  to 
the  whole  island  in  his  chronicle  of  the  expedition,  and  custom 
now  sanctions  its  adoption  in  that  signification. 

The  whole  of  the  coast-line  is  flat  and  swampy,  and  contains 
no  bays  or  deep  inlets  worthy  of  remark,  the  only  indentations 
of  any  magnitude  being  situate  in  the  north,  and  consequently 
hitherto  little  used  as  harbours  of  refuge,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  rude  and  warlike  tribes  who  have  long  been 
known  as  bloodthirsty  pirates,  and  who  will  require  a  consider- 
able display  of  physical  force  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
subordination  compatible  with  the  opening  up  of  the  country  to 
commerce.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  reliable  information 
regarding  the  interior  of  the  country  makes  one  inclined  to 
accept  with  hesitation  the  current  opinions  respecting  its 
mountain  system  and  lakes.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
principal  chains  are — ^that  parallel  to  the  north-western  coast, 
forming  the  interior  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Brunei  and 
Sarfiwak ;  and  three  lesser  chains  extending  from  the  centre  of 
the  island — one  due  south-west  as  far  as  Cape  Sambas;  the 
second  inclining  south-east  until  on  a  level  with  the  town  of 
Koti,  then  abruptly  turning  to  the  south  and  culminating  in  an 
extensive  mass  in  the  province  of  Tanaklaut,  between  the  Biver 
Barito  and  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  island;  while  the 
third,  which  is  much  lower  than  any  of  the  other  chains,  runs 
due  east  as  far  as  Cape  Eumungun.  None  of  these  ranges 
attain  a  great  height,  the  average  being  about  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  thus  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Bali,  and  Lombock,  whose 
volcanoes  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000,  and  in  some  cases  15,000 
feet.  The  only  peaks  of  eminence  in  Borneo  are  Eini  Balu,  in 
the  extreme  north,  which  has  been  estimated  at  13,698  feet,  and 
Geonong  Brabus,  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Eoti,  which  is 
about  6,000  feet  high.  The  physical  configuration  of  the 
country  renders  it  highly  probable  that  there  are  many  con- 
siderable lakes  in  the  interior,  but  for  so  far  we  are  almost 
devoid  of  any  information  to  that  effect.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
a  large  lake  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eini  Balu  over  100  miles  long ; 
but  no  European  has  ever  visited  the  spot,  and  grave  doubts  are 
entertained  regarding  its  existence.  The  only  lake  of  any  con- 
sequence, whose  existence  and  position  have  been  verified,  is 
Danau  Malayu,  or  the  '*  Malay  Lake,"  which  was  first  visited 
by  Europeans  in  1828,  and  found  to  be  twenty-fomr  mileB  long 
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by  twelve  broad,  with  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  some  places. 
It  is  situated  about  1°  N.  latitude  and  114°  E.  longitude,  and  is 
some  185  miles  from  the  south-west  coast.  Along  the  rivers  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  are  innumerable  lagunes,  which 
become  dry  in  the  summer,  and  at  any  time  are  little  more  than 
marshy  swamps.  The  rivers  are  of  considerable  length,  and 
several  are  very  wide  at  their  embouchures,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  slight  inclination  of  the  ground  are  generally  sluggish 
and  meandering  in  their  course.  Almost  all  are  intercepted  by 
a  bar  of  mud  at  the  mouth,  which  renders  them  inaccessible  to 
Tessels  with  a  draught  of  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  On 
passing  the  barrier  navigation  is  practicable  for  a  long  distance 
on  the  principal  rivers,  except  those  in  the  south,  where  certain 
falls,  said  to  be  thirty  feet  in  height,  are  met  with.  The  most 
noteworthy  rivers  are — on  the  eastern  side,  the  Koti  or  Mahak- 
kam  (which  was  ascended  by  Dalton  for  upwards  of  600  miles, 
and  ranges  from  400  yards  to  a  mile  in  breadth),  the  Brau,  and 
the  Passir;  on  the  southern  side  are  the  Barito  or  Banjarmassin, 
the  Great  and  Little  Dyak  rivers,  the  Mendawi,  Sampit,  and 
Pembuan ;  and  on  the  western  side,  the  Simpang,  Mejak,  Pon- 
tianak  (which  was  ascended  for  over  150  miles  by  a  small  Dutch 
steamer),  the  Sarawak,  Eejang,  Kayan,  Bintulu,  and  Brunei  or 
Borneo. 

The  whole  island  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  vast  primeval 
forest,  which  clothes  the  ground  with  all  the  rank  luxuriance  of 
a  tropical  country,  and  is  neglected  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
natives  that  the  jungle  is  almost  impassable.  In  fact,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  that  Byron  had  Borneo  in  view  when 
he  wrote — 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  by  the  lonely  shore ;  '* 

the  two  natural  features  above-named  being  the  only  ones 
recognisable  throughout  the  country.  If  such  really  was  his 
beau-ideal  of  happiness,  he  should  have  left  the  Greeks  to  their 
brigandage,  sham  heroism,  and  noble  aspurations,  and  placed 
his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dyak  as  Poet  Laureate. 
Probably  he  would  have  been  as  well  rewarded  as  by  the  people 
to  whom  he  devoted  his  talents  and  his  life.  In  any  case  he 
would  have  had  solitude  to  his  heart's  content,  the  country 
being  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  the  only  attempt  at  clearing 
being  carried  out  by  the  Malays,  who  are  to  be  found  along  the 
rivers  for  about  thirty  miles  inland.  Beyond  this  the  vegetation 
is  so  luxuriant  that  five  men  cannot  walk  abreast  for  a  few 
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yards,  and  there  is  not  a  road,  not  even  a  pathway,  in  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  country  to  the  south  of  the 
equator  lies  very  low ;  in  fact,  in  many  places  it  is  lower  than 
the  sea-level,  and  in  the  rainy  season  is  a  vast  swamp,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  West  Indian  mangrove  swamp  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  low-lying  situation  and  swampy 
nature  of  the  country,  together  with  the  high  temperature, 
render  the  climate  very  trying  to  European  constitutions,  and 
its  effects  on  the  nervous  system  are  aggravated  by  the  excessive 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  consequent  on  the  profusion  of 
vegetation.  The  average  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  T2*^  for 
the  lowest  point  to  95°  as  the  highest,  and  in  addition  to  other 
inconveniences  of  climate  the  country  is  exposed  to  all  the 
monsoons.  The  amoimt  of  rainfall  is  heavy  throughout  the 
year;  and  the  rainy  season — that  is  to  say,  when  there  falls 
rather  more  than  usual — blasts  from  November  to  March.  Dnring^ 
the  summer  tropical  showers  of  great  violence  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Borneo,  however,  possesses  one  advantage  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  set-off  to  the  foregoing  drawbacks — it  is 
entirely  free  from  the  typhoons  which  cause  such  destruction  of 
life  and  property  in  the  neighbouring  Phillipine  Islands,  but 
which  are  imknown  below  10°  N.  latitude. 

In  common  with  the  other  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
Borneo  is  endowed  with  the  richest  vegetable  products,  among^ 
which  may  be  noted  benzoin,  eagle-wood,  camphor,  sago-palms,, 
and  ratans ;  the  latter  product,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  province  of  Banjarmassin,  being  70  per  cent,  more  valuable 
than  that  obtained  from  any  other  island  of  the  Archipelago. 
Black  pepper  is  also  obtained  in  abimdance,  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  rice  and  sugar. 

Among  the  animals  are  many  of  the  usual  species  found  all 
over  the  south-east  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal  tiger, 
and  Borneo  possesses  some  species  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
orang-utan,  Simia  satyrus,  is  only  to  be  found  here  and  in 
Sumatra.  The  only  animal  of  the  feline  race  is  a  small  species, 
of  leopard,  Felis  macroceliSf  greatly  inferior  in  strength  and 
ferocity  to  the  common  leopard  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  Canine 
animals  are  all  wanting  in  the  wild  state ;  and  only  one  small 
species  of  bear,  Uraus  Malayus,  the  bruwang  of  the  Malays,  is 
to  be  found.  Borneo  has  also  one  species  of  Yiverra  peculiar  to 
itself,  the  Viverra  Boiei ;  and  has  a  very  strange  little  animal, 
between  the  polecat  and  otter,  which  is  called  by  Dutch  natu- 
ralists Patanwphilus  barbatus.      The  .same    species  of  gnawer 
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found  iu  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  landak  of  the  Malays,  exists  in 
Borneo ;  which  has  also  several  varieties  of  squirrels,  tupai,  not 
possessed  by  any  other  country.  The  elephant  is  only  found  in 
the  peninsula  of  Unsang,  which  forms  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  island.  The  other  animals  are  the  bearded  hog,  Javanese 
ox,  and  pigmy  deer,  of  which  Borneo  possesses  one  peculiar 
species,  the  Cervus  equinus.  In  addition  to  the  reptiles  met 
with  in  the  western  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  family  is 
represented  by  three  species  of  crocodiles,  two  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  country,  the  third  being  a  cross  between  the 
common  sort  and  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges ;  and  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  frog  with  web  feet,  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  fly  a  short 
distance,  and,  at  any  rate,  has  been  seen  coming  down  in  a 
slanting  direction  from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  without  injury. 
The  birds  of  Borneo,  though  comprising  many  entirely  new 
species,  are  not  particularly  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  many 
varieties  which  are  found  in  Sumatra  and  the  Peninstda  seem  to 
be  wanting,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  peacock  and 
the  commoner  sorts  of  jungle  fowl.  As  is  the  case  in  all  tropical 
countries  where  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and  decayed  leaves 
always  available  for  food,  insects  are  very  numerous.  Mr. 
"Wallace  collected  about, two  thousand  distinct  kinds  during  his 
stay  in  Sarawak  in  1856,  some  of  very  rare  species,  and  many 
that  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  strange  shape. 

Although  Borneo  might  be  rendered  important  as  a  producing 
country  under  proper  ctdtivation,  it  does  not  seem  so  favoured 
in  this  respect  as  the  surroimding  islands,  the  swampy  natm-e 
of  the  southern  portion  unfitting  it  for  anything  but  rice  or 
sugar ;  but  in  its  mineral  wealth  it  far  surpasses  all  the  other 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  geological  formation 
chiefly  consists  of  granite  and  syenitic  rocks,  only  primary 
and  tertiary  strata  having  for  so  far  been  met  with  ;  and 
although  in  the  centre  of  a  volcanic  belt,  with  upwards  of 
100  volcanoes  in  activity  or  quiescence,  no  trace  of  volcanic 
origin  has  been  discovered.  Its  principal  mineral  products, 
all  of  which  exist  in  sujficient  quantity  to  be  worth  working, 
are  coal,  iron,  antimony,  gold,  and  diamonds,  and  indications 
of  copper  and  tin  are  reported. 

Coal  was  discovered  in  Brunei,  close  to  the  sea,  about  forty 
years  ago,  the  seams  apparently  extending  twenty  miles  inland, 
and  appearing  in  the  British  island  of  Labuan.  The  quality  is 
much  superior  to  any  Indian  coal,  being  particularly  suited  to 
steam  navigation  purposes.  The  mines  in  Sarawak  and  Labuan 
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are  profitably  worked  by  British  capital,  and  the  Dutch  have 
several  mines  in  full  working  order  on  the  south  coast. 

Iron  ore  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  abundant  and  easily 
obtainable  throughout  the  island,  and  the  natives  seem  to  have 
long  understood  the  art  of  forging  it.  From  other  evidences  of 
their  low  social  condition,  one  would  expect  to  see  them  use  spears, 
arrow-heads,  &c.  made  of  flint  or  bone ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
their  iron,  without  being  steeled,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high 
temper,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  rough 
tools  and  military  implements,  in  which  craft  the  natives, 
especially  the  Dyak  Kayan  tribe,  evince  considerable  ingenuity. 
European  travellers  have  had  their  steel  pen-knives  hacked 
through  when  tempted  by  curiosity  to  try  the  quality  of  Bomean 
manufacture;  and  Mr.  Dalton  relates  that  Selgie,  a  Eayan  chief 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  in  his  presence 
chopped  an  old  musket-barrel  to  pieces  with  his  mandau 
(cutlass)  without  turning  its  edge  in  the  least.  The  only  article 
for  which  the  natives  prefer  English  steel  is  cock's  spurs,  which 
they  make  from  razors ;  and  their  modus  operandi  being  of  the 
most  primitive  kind,  the  high  quality  of  the  native  metal  is  self- 
evident.  The  most  productive  and  certainly  the  most  accessible 
mine  is  at  Binitulu,  which,  being  close  to  a  navigable  river,  and 
only  100  miles  from  Labuan,  would  prove  an  exceptionally 
remunerative  spectilation  if  properly  worked,  and  might  supply 
the  place  of  English  home-manufactured  iron  in  the  Far  East. 

The  existence  of  diamond  mines  on  the  west  coast  has  long 
been  known,  and  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  the  strata 
in  which  the  stones  are  found  underlie  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  country,  but  the  principal  workings  are  near  Landak,  in 
2°  N.  lat.  The  mines,  which  are  generally  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
deep,  are  worked  by  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  but  in  a  very 
primitive  manner.  The  monopoly  of  the  diamond  workings  was 
purchased  by  the  Dutch  for  dB10,000;  but  from  want  of  suflScient 
energy  being  devoted  to  the  work,  the  yearly  return  is  very  small. 
This,  however,  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Dutch  themselves,  as 
the  mines  seem  well  stocked  and  the  stones  of  good  quality;  and 
with  proper  management,  in  the  hands  of  private  speculator?, 
the  undertaking  would  be  most  profitable. 

Gold  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  carats  fineness  is  al(o 
found  on  the  west  coast,  and  is  the  produce  of  washings ;  the 
processes  being  similar  to  those  employed  in  China,  and  tie 
Chinese  the  principal  diggers. 

The  exportation  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  promises  to  be  an 
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inexhaustible  source  of  revenue  to  the  new  Borneo  Company,  as 
the  chief  deposits  lie  in  its  lately  acquired  territory  and  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Sarfiwak.  Since  1825,  the  trade  in 
antimony  has  been  carried  on  with  profit,  even  under  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  chief  exporters  being  native  merchants  ;  and  as 
the  quantity  obtainable  seems  to  be  almost  imlimited,  a  little 
British  energy  is  all  that  is  needed  to  establish  the  trade  on  a 
flourishing  footing. 

The  export  trade  of  Borneo  was  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese,  who,  long  before  the  establishment  of  colonies  on  the 
coast,  carried  on  a  regular  trade  in  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  country,  and  in  bees*  wax,  edible  swallows'  nests,  pearls, 
oysters,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles ;  in  return  supplying 
the  natives  with  silks  and  porcelain.  An  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  commerce  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bomeans  used  Chinese  weights,  measm-es,  and  money,  when 
visited  by  Pigafetta  in  1521.  Some  interesting  mementoes  of 
this  period  still  remain  in  the  beautiful  vases  of  blue  porcelain 
treasured  as  heirlooms  in  the  families  of  the  Dyaks,  and  valued 
at  from  £8  to  £400,  according  to  size  and  quality,  the  secret  of 
their  manufacture  being  now  lost.  The  trade  is  gradually 
passing  from  the  Chinese  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and 
English;  the  latter  nation,  though  not  hitherto  possessing  an 
inch  of  territory  on  the  mainland,  is  gradually  taking  the  lead 
in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  country,  and  already  her  cotton 
goods  are  known  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  interior.  Should  the  projected  Company  prove  a  success,  in 
a  short  time  English  merchants  will  hold  the  greater  portion,  if 
not  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  in  their  hands,  provided  then- 
commercial  greed  be  tempered  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
honesty. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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%\t  €tiMtsm\t  gejot  at  ^Ilhtitoir. 

By  H.  L.  Cowen,  Surgeon-General. 


One  of  the  largest]  and  best  of  the  many  sanitaria  the  British 
soldier  has  had  provided  for  his  well-being  in  India,  is  that 
which  has  been  established  on  the  Nilghiris,  or  Blue  Hills — 
from  the  Hindustani  words,  niZ,  " blue,"  ghiree^  "a  mountain" 
— in  the  Coimbatore  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  This 
salubrious  habitat  of  his  goes  by  the  official  name  of  "  The 
rionvalescent  Depot,"  is  situated  on  a  plateau  and  some  slopes 
oi  the  hills  just  named,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  occupies  a  track  of  land  known  to  the  native  tribes  as 
Jackatalla,  but  re-christened  by  us  Wellington,  and  has  been  in 
existence  for  its  present  purposes  somewhere  about  twenty«-eight 
years.  In  its  delicious  climate,  which  has  been  curtly  but  aptly 
described  as  "  something  just  between  the  torrid  and  the  cold," 
the  thermometer  seldom  falls  more  than  to  the  freezing  point, 
nor  rises  in  the  shade  above  seventy-six  or  seventy-eight  degrees; 
the  rains  are  less  heavy  and  continuous  than  in  the  adjoining 
"  civil  stations "  of  Coonoor  and  Ootacamund ;  the  stormy 
south-west  monsoon  affects  it  more  gently ;  flowers  and  vege- 
tables and  some  few  fruits  of  our  English  homes  flourish 
luxuriantly;  and  Indian  existence,  freed  from  the  punkahs  and 
thermantidotes  of  the  enervating  plains,  and  passed  in  active 
out-door  exercise  or  in  in-door  coolness  and  comfort,  is  no  longer 
a  burden  and  a  bore,  but  a  blessing  to  be  thankful  for. 

I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rupees  this  benign  institution  has  cost ;  it  has  been  a  pet  scheme 
of  Government,  and  as  such  has  been  tenderly  fondled,  enor- 
mous expense  notwithstanding.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  formed 
a  unit  of  its  establishment,  the  outlay  had  amounted  to  twenty- 
one  thousand  lacs  of  rupees,  and  as  each  lac  represents  about 
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ten  thouBand  pounds  sterling,  it  is  not  the  most  difficult 
sum  in  arithmetic  to  arrive  at  the  then  sum  total.  And  I  say 
then  advisedly ;  for  additions  and  improvements  of  sorts  were 
either  in  progress  or  in  anticipation,  which,  no  doufct,  have 
since  added  many  a  thousand  more  to  the  figures  I^have  given. 

Although  from  Madras  to  Wellington  is  850  odd  miles,  and 
that  distance  is  considerably  exceeded  to  other  garrisons  of  the 
Presidency,  it  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter  to  get  there;  the 
railway  will  take  us  to  within  a  couple  of  leagues  of  the  foot  of 
the  Nilghiris,  and  horses  or  coolies  will  accomplish  the  rest  of 
our  journey.  Many  are  the  kinds  of  conveyances  these  coolies 
("  bearers  "  they  are  called)  employ  for  our  transport,  from  the 
pretentious  palanquin  down  to  the  rough  and  ready  arm-chair, 
with  a  covering  of  palm-leaves  or  even  a  "  gamp  "  shading  us ; 
the  selection  is  simply  one  between  our  pockets  and  certain 
"  Carrying  Companies,"  with  whom  we  make  an  engagement,  or, 
in  proper  Indian  parlance,  "  lay  a-dawk."  And  the  road  over 
which  they  will  take  us  is  so  highly  picturesque  and  interesting, 
that  a  few  lines  must  be  devoted  to  its  description. 

So  soon  as  the  railway  is  left  at  a  large  and  flourishingly 
but  awfully  hot  native  village  named  Metapollium,  we  cross 
the  rocky  and  foaming  Bowhany  river,  where  the  Mahseer,  or 
Indian  salmon,  is  to  be  caught,  and  upon  the  banks  of  which 
the  tiger  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  found,  as  the  following  little 
story  win  tell.  A  reverend  gentlemen,  a  great  naturalist,  was 
bird-shooting  hereabouts,  armed]  with  the  smallest  of  fowling- 
pieces,  loaded  with  a  few  grains  of  powder  and  a  pinch  or  so  of 
dust  shot,  so  as  not  to  injure  over  much  the  delicate  plumage 
of  his  quarry.  Suddenly,  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  he  came  face  to 
face  with  a  huge  tiger.  Alarmed  the  padre  certainly  felt ;  he 
was  not  to  the  manner  born  of  meeting  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Felis  Tigris  race  in  his  wanderings^fter  birds ;  but,  for- 
tunately, his  fright  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  him  lose  his 
head,  and  fire,  with  the  result  of  little  more  than'  a  pleasant 
tickling  to  the  animal,  and  a  most  serious  mauling  to  himself. 
For  a  moment  or  two,  so  he  told  me,  biped  and  quadruped  stood 
staring  at  each  other :  then  the  latter  turned  tail  and  sprang 
into  the^underwood;  and  the  former,  leaving  his  very  precarious 
hunting-grounds,  retired  with  all  speed,  and  never  visited  the 
Bowhany  again. 

Five  miles  from  the  localityjof  this  anecdote,  and  by  an 
excellent  road,  the  small  hamlet  of  Eullar  is  reached,  and  there 
the  level  abruptly  ends  and  the  incline  as  abruptly  commence^  [^ 
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It  is  rather  a  peculiar  feature  of  these  "Blue  Hills/'  that  all 
their  ghats  or  passes,  except,  indeed,  the  one  from  the  Mysore 
district,  rise  suddenly,  and,  so  to  speak,  without  warning  from 
the  flats ;  at  one  step  we  may  be  upon  almost  a  plane,  and  a 
very  few  yards  further  on  are  toiling  up  a  steep  gradient.  This 
is  exactly  the  case  with  the  Coonoor  Ghats.  There  are  two,  the 
Old  and  the  New ;  by  the  latter  of  which  we  purpose  ascending 
the  mountains,  and  which,  in  the  comparatively  short  distance 
of  ten  miles,  mounts  over  no  less  than  6,100  feet.  Wild,  bold, 
and  grand  is  every  inch  of  the  way,  but  we  have  little  time  to 
linger  over  its  magnificent  scenery.  It  zigzags  the  sides  of 
successive  ranges  of  hills  by  a  narrow  track  scarped  out  of  them. 
It  leads  close,  nervously  close,  to  perpendicular  precipices  and 
"cuds,"  in  the  deep  gorges  of  which  a  torrent  is  roaring  and 
rushing ;  it  skirts  the  rocky  edges  of  spurs  and  crags ;  it  crosses 
tiny  streamlets  or  less  insignificant  brooks ;  it  cuts  through 
forests  hoary  with  age,  where,  save  our  path,  the  axe  has  never 
been.  Now  and  again,  at  gaps  or  breaks,  we  can  get  glimpses 
of  the  country  behind  and  below,  rugged  boulders,  thick  woods ; 
tangles  of  bamboo,  their  feathery  leaves  and  thin  yellow  stems 
waving  and  changing  colour  in  the  breeze,  or  glinted  upon  by 
the  sun ;  pastures  and  fields  of  the  Coimbatore  valley,  watered 
by  the  silvery  stream  of  the  Bowhany.  It  is  a  scene  or  scenes 
for  the  artist  to  paint,  hardly  for  the  writer  to  pen.  And  all 
along  our  upward  route  grow  ferns  and  orchids,  rhododendrons 
flaming  with  scarlet  flowers,  other  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
strangers  to  us  on  the  plains ;  and  more,  there  is  invigoration 
and  health  in  every  breath  of  the  cool  and  rarefied  atmosphere. 
And  so  this  enticing  ghat  continues  until  we  get  to  its  summit, 
and,  descending  it  a  short  distance,  but  again  mounting,  find 
ourselves  in  the  charming  station  of  Coonoor,  where  once  more 
we  have  no  time  to  stay,  not  even  to  take  a  peep  at  its  pretty 
church  and  cemetery — the  most  English-like  and  best  kept  of 
any  I  know  in  India. 

From  Coonoor  to  Wellington  is  barely  two  miles,  and  both 
places  are  pretty  much  at  the  same  elevation.  We  pass  over  a 
broad  well-bridged  river,  skirt  the  wooded  edge  of  a  ravine 
between  two  ranges  of  mountain,  and,  ascending  a  slope  of  that 
which  is  to  the  northward,  enter  the  cantonment.  And  at  a 
glance  we  can  take  in  its  topography,  and  see  that  it  is  placed 
on  a  narrow  circumscribed  plateau,  or,  rather,  a  series  of  small 
plateaux,  surrounded  with  hills  more  or  less  high,  all  bare  of 
wood,  covered  only  with  coarse  grass,  and  sadly  wanting  in  that 
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charm  of  hill  scenery — ^water*  Superb  barracks  and  quarters 
and  hospitals  stand  before  us,  well-metalled  roads  connecting 
them,  and  their  edges  planted  with  Australian  gum-trees; 
indeed,  much  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  cultivation  of 
these  eucalypti,  and  also  with  some  species  of  the  cone-tree 
•  tribe  here,  both  for  their  beauty  and  sanitary  effects.  On  the 
brows  and  slopes  of  the  hills  stand  the  bungalows  of  the  officers 
doing  duty  with  the  depot — some  of  these  pretty  enough,  but 
others  poor  and  shabby,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
residence  of  the  commandant,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
rented  under  a  certain  tariff,  settled  by  cantonment  regulations, 
to  their  occupants.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  officers,  including  staff, 
the  medicoes,  and  the  chaplain,  are  about  the  complement  of  the 
station,  and  which  is  looked  upon  as  such  a  happy  and  desirable 
habitat  for  one  or  two  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  that,  as  may 
be  well  supposed,  very  many  are  the  applicants  on  the  lists  of 
the  authorities  for  the  duty.  The  command  is  generally  given 
to  a  regimental  major  of  a  British  corps,  who  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  holds  a  superior  grade,  either  by  brevet  in  the  army  or 
locally  in  India  by  length  of  service ;  and  if  the  latter,  which 
goes  by  the  name  bestowed  upon  everything  temporary  or  not 
lasting,  of  cutcha,  in  contradistinction  to  ptLcka,  meaning  per- 
manent, the  rank  is  left  behind,  with  other  of  his  household 
gods,  when  he  quits  the  country. 

The  accommodation  provided  for  the  men  is,  in  one  word, 
palatial.  Admirable  barracks  of  brick-work  and  teak  wood, 
of  two  stories  in  height,  well  ventilated,  well  warmed,  well 
drained,  have  been  erected  for  600  non-commissioned  officers 
and  rank  and  file,  of  whom  120  may  be  married,  and,  if  so, 
have  each  separate  rooms  in  a  separate  block  of  buildings,  and 
with  every  comfort  and  much  privacy  for  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies. I  have  seen  the  Benedict  British  soldier  and  his  help- 
mate and  belongings  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  nowhere 
have  I  come  across  him  and  them  so  well-housed  and  well-cared 
for  as  at  Wellington;  and  no  wonder  is  it  that  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, sometimes  even  an  attempt  to  dodge  the  responsible 
doctor,  is  put  in  force  by  them,  to  be  allowed  to  "  wait  a  little 
longer  "  in  its  climate,  although  health  and  strength  have  been 
restored.  Not  so  importunate,  however,  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  is  the  bachelor  man-at-arms,  save  in  rare  and 
exceptional  instances.  With  that  celibate  the  place  is  most 
unpopular.  He  dislikes  the  quiet,  calm,  hum-drum  monotony 
of  his   life  and  its  surroundings;   he  misses  the  deleterious 
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excitements,  degrading  pleasures,  and  vice-haunts  of  the  bazaars, 
and  such-like  places  of  the  large  garrisons  of  the  plains ;  he 
longs  for  the  hour  to  come  and  the  order  to  issue  for  rejoining 
his  corps,  and  for  a  re-taste  of  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,  even  as  he  knows  it  in  the  shape  of  drills, 
parades,  and  guards.  And  yet  everything  that  can  make  his 
residence  at  the  depot  healthful  and  enjoyable  is  in  his  attain- 
ment, if  it  so  please  hira.  His  duties  are  never  heavy  or  irk- 
some— those,  the  conditions  under  vhich  he  is  present  forbid ; 
his  food  is  the  very  best  and  most  nutritious ;  his  potations,  so 
far  at  least  as  canteen  surveillance  goes,  good  and  pure ;  his 
amusements  many  and  innocent.  He  has  a  reading  and  recrea- 
tion room  well  stocked  with  papers,  periodicals,  and  games  of 
skill  for  indoor  resort;  out-of-doors,  there  are  racket-courts, 
skittle-alleys,  a  cricket-field,  and  vegetable  gardens  at  hand,  the 
easily-raised  and  prolific  produce  of  the  last-named  the  local 
commissariat  being  ready  to  purchase  from  him  for  his  own 
(gratuitous)  consumption.  Hunting-parties,  pic-nics,  races, 
athletic  sports,  theatricals,  penny  readings,-  concerts,  everything 
in  short  that  his  oflBcers  can  think  of  to  while  away  his  many 
and  weary  hours,  are  constantly  being  organised  and  carried 
out ;  and  yet  Private  Thomas  Atkins — the  British  red-coat — ^not 
invariably  but  mostly,  cares  little  for  these  rational  and  advan- 
tageous pastimes,  [preferring  a  terrible  lotus-eating  sort  of 
existence  during  the  year  or  so  his  health  compels  him  to  be 
detained  where  he  is ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  medical  officers 
say  "  Go,"  the  man  most  cheerfully  and  readily  goeth,  though 
he  may  have  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at  such  most  undesirable 
places  as  British  Burmah,  or  the  convict  settlement  at  the 
Andaman  Islands. 

Intended  solely,  as  its  name  denotes,  for  a  Convalescent 
Station,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  at  Wellington  representa- 
tives of  all  arms  of  the  service  quartered  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  of  all  the  regiments  there,  the  numbers  of  their  men 
varrying  according  to  the  healthiness  or  otherwise  of  the  locality 
on  the  plains  where  head-quarters  or  large  detachments  happen 
to  be.  This  gives  to  the  appearance  of  the  depot  a  motley  sort 
of  a  look,  on  parade  at  least ;  it  not  being  comely  to  the  military 
eye  to  see  Highlanders  and  Bifles,  blue-coated  gunners  and 
scarlet-coated  cavalry  and  infantry  side  by  side  with  each  other. 
But  as  every  man  is  here  for  health's  sake  and  nothing  else, 
show  goes  for  nothing. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  reputation  of  Wellington  as 
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a  Banitarium,  half  at  least  of  the  ills  that  Indian  flesh  is  heir  to 
are  entirely  unsuited  to  its  climatic  influences.  Without  enter- 
ing too  minutely  into  particulars,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  digestive  system — ^the  bane  of  almost 
all  European  lives  in  Hindoostan — ^find  no  antidote  here ;  nor 
do  developed  organic  affections  of  the  heart  or  lungs  derive  the 
least  benefit — ^the  elevation  is  too  great,  the  tenuity  of  the 
atmosphere  too  excessive  for  their  relief.  Bheumatism  and 
gout,  chronic  maladies  of  the  skin,  those  of  the  brain,  and  some 
other  specific  complaints,  close  observation  has  found  to  be  also 
totally  unsuited,  and  had  better  even  be  kept  on  the  plain  than 
be  transferred  into  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  depot.  And  I 
think  I  hear  the  reader  say,  "  If  so  many  climatorial  ailments 
are  excluded,  of  what  actual  benefit  the  up-keep  of  this  expensive 
sanitarium,  and  how  a  sanitarium  at  all?"  To  a  certain 
extent  he  is  arguing  on  correct  premises ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  given  an  immunity  from  absolute  organic  disorganisation, 
present  simply  nervous  debility  or  prostration,  wear  and  tear 
from  exhaustive  heat,  or  a  wishy-washy  state  of  constitution  in 
the  man  long  quartered  in  the  country,  or  but  recently  arrived 
and  unacclimatised,  it  is  marvellous  what  effects  the  bracing 
genial  air  has  upon  those  conditions,  how  soon  muscular  fibre 
and  nerve  power  regain  development  and  tone,  how  early  the 
blood  begins  to  circulate  freely,  the  spirits  to  l)ecome  buoyant, 
and  he  who  on  the  "  vile  flats  "—the  words  are  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning's,  not  mine — had  been  picking  at  his  highly-spiced 
curry  with  the  appetite  of  a  bird,  now  eats  his  pound  of  flesh 
and  its  simple  concomitants  with  the  ravenousness  of  a  cor- 
morant. 

When  this  depot  was  first  instituted,  the  intention  was  to 
station  the  greater  part  of  a  regiment  in  it,  reserving  but  a 
portion  as  a  sanitarium,  and  under  this  regime  three  or  four 
battalions  have  made  it  their  head-quarters.  But  for  many  years 
past  this  plan  has  been  changed,  and  the  whole  place  given  up 
for  sick  or  weakly  soldiers.  In  the  hot  season  of  the  plains,  it 
is  generally  full,  though  the  numbers  rarely,  if  ever,  come  up  to 
the  entire  extent  of  its  accommodation.  In  the  cold  weather,  or 
what  is  facetiously  so-called  in  the  same  localities,  the  exodus 
from  the  depot  begins,  and  the  men  depart  for  their  respective 
corps ;  the  staff,  and  a  few  of  the  rank  and  file  pronounced  by 
medical  dictum  "unfit,"  being  retained  for  duty.  Should  this 
unfitness  continue  beyond  a  specified  time,  invaliding  to  England 
is  the  upshot.    This  invaliding,  too,  is  larger  than  may  be 
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imagined,  for  there  are  certain  cases  which  cannot  and  will  not 
recover  at  Wellington. 

Purely  military  as  is  the  station,  and  in  this  respect  at 
variance  with  Goonoor  and  Ootacamund,  which  are  as  purely 
''  civil " ;  a  few  private  individuals  have  found  it  convenient  to 
establish  themselves  on  its  hills  or  in  the  cantonment  itself,  to 
cultivate  tea — Nilghiri  tea  is  super-excellent  and  commands  a 
high  price — or  to  keep  shops,  stocked  with  sundries  to  supple- 
ment the  soldier's  wants.  There  is  also  a  bazaar  for  his  behoof, 
and  that  of  the  retinue  of  native  hangers-on,  with  whom  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  India,  he  is  overburdened  by  regulation.  Most 
unfortunately,  into  that  bazaar  spirits  of  the  most  vile  kind  find 
admission,  and  are  sold  to  the  invalid,  stringent  regulations  not- 
withstanding ;  and  so  that  bane,  worse  than  the  worst  of  any 
climatic  influences  he  has  to  bear,  the  poison  of  deleterious 
alcoholic  liquor,  is  ever  before  him,  to  injure  his  constitution 
and  retard  his  cure. 
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^t  gnimt  of  i\t  |iopI  glarims. 

By  A  Field  Officer. 


In  the  Times  of  2nd  January  of  the  current  year,  an  able  article 
on  the  futnre  of  the  Boyal  Marines  sets  forth  the  yalue  of  the 
corps  both  in  a  naval  and  military  point  of  yiew,  deprecates  its 
decadence,  and  consequent  unpopularity,  brought  about  by  con- 
stant reductions,  vflnch  have  been  effected  in  spite  of  its  previous 
glorious,  faithful,  and  invaluable  services  over  a  long  series  of 
years ;  and  urges  that  it  is  high  time  something  should  be  done 
to  render  the  Marine  service  again  more  popular  by  entirely 
altering  the  position  and  character  of  the  corps — that  some- 
thing being  an  incorporation  either  with  the  army  or  with  the 
navy. 

The  navy  is  the  service  selected.  But  the  Marine  corps  is 
already  a  part  of  that  branch  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  and 
serving  under  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  therefore  the  sug- 
gestion alone  does  not  propose  anything  new,  nor  does  it  point 
out  any  new  naval  duties  to  be  exacted  from  the  corps  which 
will  render  them  any  more  a  naval  body  than  they  are  at  this 
moment,  and  have  been  for  the  last  century. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that,  although  a  military 
force  paid  by  and  serving  solely  under  the  orders  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Marines,  as  a  body,  have  suffered  from  constant 
comparison  with  the  army,  in  being  brought  too  much  under 
army  regulations,  and  even  in  some  instances  having  measures 
relating  to  them  submitted  to  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the 
Horse  Guards  before  they  could  be  carried  out. 

So  long  as  the  Marines  are  placed  in  conjunction  with  the 
army,  this  course  appears  to  be  inevitable,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  officers ;  but  the  question  arises  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  this  conjunction,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  the 
interests  of  the  corps  if  it  acknowledged  itself  solely  an  integr 
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portion  of  the  naval  service  and  looked  to  the  Admiralty  as  their 
legitimate  and  only  head. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  other  branch,  both  executive  and 
civil,  serving  under  the  Admiralty,  has  of  late  years  had  a 
reconsideration  of  its  scale  of  pay,  both  among  officers  and  men ; 
but  the  Marines  have  remained]  in  statu  quo  until  an  alteration 
in  the  aiiny  scale  was  made,  when,  in  a  certain  measture,  they 
followed  suit.  Abolish  all  conjunction  or  comparison  with  the 
army,  except  in  matters  of  drill,  reconsider  the  requirements  of 
the  junior  branches  in  matters  of  pay  in  order  to  place  them  more 
on  an  equality  with  their  naval  messmates  in  the  ward-room, 
and  the  corps  will  soon  become  a  more  popular  one,  at  least  for 
first  entries. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  of  those  officers  who  have  a  pecu- 
liarly military  penchant  to  see  this,  but  they  should  remember 
that  when  accepting  their  commissions  they  became  Admiralty 
servants,  and  that  there  should  be  no  more  cause  for  regret  that 
they  ceased  connection  with  the  army,  than  an  admiral  or  a 
captain  of  a  ship  should  feel  because  his  name  is  not  in  the 
Army  List.  Once  let  this  severance  take  place  with  an  honest 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  towards  the  well-being  of 
the  corps,  and  with  a  trustful  feeling  of  the  corps  towards  the 
Admiralty,  and  measures  would  doubtless  be  adopted  to  place 
this  Admiralty-military  force  upon  a  better  footing.  Let  the 
eyes  be  shut  to  all  army  scales  of  pay  or  allowances,  and  the 
officers  and  men  be  dealt  with  by  the  Admiralty  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interests  and  requirements  only.  1 

It  is  said  by  many  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  British 
navy,  and  the  class  of  vessels  of  which  it  is  composed,  does  not 
require  the  services  of  marines  as  it  did  in  old  times.  Such  an 
argument  is  an  anomaly,  for  in  the  old  days,  when  two  and  three 
deckers  carried  a  press  of  sail,  and  frigates,  sloops,  and  brigs 
could  not  be  skilfully  handled  without  experienced  hands  to  go 
aloft,  the  marine,  who  was  never  supposed  to  mount  higher  than 
the  ta&ail,  was  a  secondary  consideration.  In  the  present  day» 
however,  when  steam  power  is  in  the  ascendant  and  work  aloft 
the  exception,  the  services  of  a  marine  about  the  decks  should  be 
of  equal  value  to  those  of  a  blue-jacket,  or  would  be  so  if  he 
had  higher  instruction  that  he  at  present  receives.  At  this 
moment  his  extra  training  in  gunnery,  knotting,  and  splicing, 
and  general  subjects,  goes  far  beyond  that  of  a  linesman ;  but  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  corps,  there  is  no  reason  why  both 
officers  and  men  should  not  go  higher  in  gunnery,  be  instructed 
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in  the  management  of  field-guns  and  rocket-tubes,  and  go 
through  the  torpedo  course;  and,  having  done  this,  then  be 
made  useful  according  to  their  lights  as  opportunity  oiBEers. 
More  instruction  should  also  be  given  to  the  mep  in  pulling  an 
oar,  and  there  might  be,  at  least,  one  boat's  crew  of  marines  in 
every  ship. 

It  is  well  known  to  what  straits  the  country  was  put  to  provide 
seamen  for  the  fleet  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  with 
Bussia  in  1855,  when  every  available  man  was  sought  out,  and 
coast-guard  men  embarked  by  hundreds  to  complete  the  com- 
plement of  those  ships,  which  could  not  be  provided  from  other 
sources,  and  yetjthe  Marines  numbered  in  those  days  as  many 
as  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand,  and  every  effort  was  used  to 
raise  more  by  reducing  the  standard  to  5  feet  5  inches,  the 
lowest  height  known  for  many  years  for  a  Marine  recruit,  and  by 
raising  the  bounty-money  extraordinarily  high. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  have  advocated  the  reduction 
of  the  Marine  Corps  to  remember  these  days,  and  honestly  to 
say,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  Naval  Power,  would  the  fleet  be 
efficiently  manned  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  with 
the  Marines  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  strength  they  were 
during  the  last  Bussian  war  ? 

The  article  to  which  reference-  has  been  made,  says  the 
*^  Boyal  Marines  constitute  at  the  present  moment  so  important 
an  element  in  the  armed  strength  of  England,  that  the  country 
at  large  cannot  but  be  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  corps,"  and  that  "  as  a  military  body  they  now 
form  the  only  corps  available  for  immediate  service,  in  the 
ranks  of  which  a  fair  proportion  of  old  soldiers  is  to  be  found.*' 
This  is  plain  language,  but  not  too  plain ;  for,  fortunately,  the 
Marines  do  not  present  a  parade  of  boys,  but  of  men  who  are 
enlisted  for  at  least  twelve  years,  and  the  best  of  whom  continue 
for  the  full  period  of  twenty-one  years'  service.  Here,  then,  is  a 
corps  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  the  only  cause  for  regret  is  that  it 
has  already  been  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb.  It  is  false  economy 
and  false  policy ;  an  error  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  remedied 
before  it  is  too  late. 


^K)<"* 
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By  a.  E.  T. 


SoiCE  few  years  ago,  I  was  ordered  from  a  station  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  to  Peshawar,  which  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  Ultima  Thtde,  enjoying  a  most  unenviable  reputation  for 
fever,  thieves,  and  murder.  An  officer  employed  in  the  Civil 
Service  had  lately  been  shot  dead  in  the  city  in  broad  daylight, 
and  countless  were  the  stories  told  of  bungalows  broken  into, 
and  of  horses  carried  off  at  night  from  stables,  whose  sleeping 
guardians  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place  till  they  found 
their  charge  vanished.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  Pathans, 
or  natives  of  those  parts,  were  a  fine-looking,  independent,  high- 
spirited  race,  thus  offering  a  marked  contrast  to  the  people 
among  whom  I  had  long  lived,  whose  everlasting  salaams  and 
fulsome  epithets  of  abject  submission  must  lead  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  destined  not  to  govern  but  to  be 
governed. 

The  idea  of  meeting  and  conversing  with  people,  in  oriental 
attire,  on  something  like  equal  terms,  was  so  new  to  me,  that  I 
determined  to  master  then*  language  as  soon  as  its  difficulties 
permitted,  and  looked  forward  to  making  their  acquaintance 
with  considerable  interest. 

In  spite,  too,  of  the  lust  for  horse-flesh,  and  especially  for  that 
of  Arabs,  which,  I  was  told,  was  a  ruling  passion  with  the 
Afridis,  or  tribe  of  Pathans,  by  whom  most  of  the  depredations 
in  and  near  Peshawar  are  committed,  I  bought  two  very  good 
specimens  of  the  noble  horse  of  the  desert,  which,  sent  in  charge 
of  a  couple  of  natives,  reached  their  destination,  and  remained 
in  safety  at  Peshawar  as  long  as  I  was  there. 

The  up-country  journey  has  been  so  often  and  so  folly 
described,  that  I  will  only  say  that  the  distance  from  Bombay  to 
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Lahore,*  where  the  railway  ended,  is  about  1,600  miles,  and 
occupied  seventy-two  hours  of  incessant  travelling ;  while  three 
days  more  were  consumed  before  my  dak  ghdri,  a  species  of  huge 
four-wheeled  cab,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  miserable  pdnies,  rolled 
into  Peshawar  cantonments. 

These  ponies  do  not  look  capable  of  pulling  a  costermonger's 
cart,  and  are  more  obstinate  than  any  mules  I  have  ever  come 
across,  but  they,  nevertheless,  do  manage  to  travel  fairly  fast ; 
and  considering  the  distance,  which  was  about  270  miles,  and 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  vehicle,  the  time  taken  was  by  no 
means  excessive,  including  as  it  did  two  halts  of  some  hours — 
one  at  Oujerat,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there  on  the  21st 
February  1849,  which  shattered  for  ever  the  power  of  the  Sikhs ; 
the  other  at  Bawul  Pindi,  just  100  miles  short  of  Peshawar,  and 
one  of  our  principal  military  stations  in  India.  Between  this 
place  and  Peshawar,  there  is  no  station  of  great  importance 
except  Attock,  where  the  Indus  is  crossed,  and  a  short  distance 
above  which  the  Caubul  river  is  seen,  losing  its  identity  in  that 
of  the  mighty  stream. 

Attock  was  formerly  the  frontier  post  of  the  Sikhs,  till  they 
took  from  the  Afghans  and  annexed  the  country  extending  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  to  Peshawar  and  J'umrood,  which  we 
in  our  turn  took  possession  of  after  the  battle  above  alluded  to. 
It  boasts  a  fort  of  some  pretension,  built  by  one  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors,  and  occupied  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  by  a  battery  of 
garrison  artillery  and  a  company  of  European  infantry. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  except  when  the 
volume  of  the  river  is  so  increased  by  the  melting  snows  of  the 
Himalayas  that  no  such  temporary  contrivance  can  stand 
against  it.  At  that  season,  a  large  flat-bottomed  boat  conveys 
the  carriage  and  ponies  across  in  statfi  quo.  The  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  the  whirling  round  of  the  clumsy  raft-like  boat,  the 
struggling  of  the  ponies,  and  the  yells  of  the  natives,  are  liable 
to  administer  a  series  of  rude  shocks  to  tender  nerves. 

Between  Attock  and  Peshawar,  on  the  grand  trunk  road,  lie 
the  military  station  of  Nowshera,  and  the  deserted  cantonments 
of  Byden  Bowlee,  or  Lawrencepore,  which  latter  were  abandoned 
some  years  back  on  account  of  their  having  been  rendered 
unsafe  for  occupation  by  reason  of  earthquakes. 

Peshawar,  or  Pekhaur,  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  lies  between 
the  Caubul  river  on  the  north,  and  the  B^a  on  the  south.    On 

*  The  State  railway,  a  Bingle  line  of  narrow  gauge,  runs  now,  I  believe,  from 
Lahore  to  Bawul  Pindi,  about  170  miles. 
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all  sides,  except  to  the  east,  lie  nnmerouB  mountain  ranges,  some 
of  whose  peaks  are  always  covered  with  snow. 

It  is  a  place  of  the  highest  strategical  importance,  for,  being 
only  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and 
thirteen  from  the  frontier,  and  on  the  grand  trunk  road,  it  may 
be  said  to  command  the  issue  of  the  most  direct  road  from 
Central  Asia  to  India.  It  has  on  this  account,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  occupied  by  large  garrisons  of  Afghan,  Sikh,  and, 
lastly,  British  troops.  It  has,  however,  at  no  time  been  deemed 
a  very  desirable  place  of  residence,  and  Abdul  Bahman,  one  of 
the  Afghan  poets,  speaks  of  it  thus : — "  Or,  wa  gor,  wa  Pekhaur, 
dre  wdrah  yo  di " ;  i.e.  "  Fire,  the  grave,  and  Peshawar,  are,  all 
three,  one  and  the  same  thing.'* 

During  the  Sikh  occupation,  it  was  the  residence  of  Avitabile, 
an  Italian  in  the  service  of  Kunjeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  the 
Punjab,  and  appointed  by  him  Governor  of  the  Trans-Indus 
portion  of  his  empire. 

Avitabile's  mode  of  ruling  the  Pathans — that  is,  the  Pushtoo- 
speaking  tribes — that  were  under  his  sway,  was  very  different 
from  that  pursued  since  our  annexation  of  the  district.  An  eye- 
witness, who  was  staying  with  him,  told  me  that  he  counted  no 
less  than  forty  of  them  hanging  at  one  time  on  gibbets  round  the 
city.  Any  of  them  who  were  brought  before  him  for  theft  or 
murder  were  invariably  hanged  then  and  there,  after  a  sem- 
blance of  investigation. 

As  to  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  neighbouring  hills,  which 
have  caused  us  so  much  annoyance,  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
valuable  lives,  he  told  my  informant  that  he  would  not  throw 
away  the  life  of  a  single  Sikh  soldier  against  such  "  canaille  *' ; 
but  that  his  plan  was,  when  one  tribe  displeased  him,  to  bribe 
another  to  attack  it  and  destroy  its  villages.  Though  this 
method  of  ruling  cannot  but  be  condemned,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  during  it,  Avitabile  and  the  power  he  represented  were  held 
so  much  in  terrorem,  that  the  Pathans  were  comparatively  quiet 
and  well-behaved,  as  they  never  were  before,  and  certainly  have 
never  been  since. 

The  British  cantonments  are  about  half  a  mile  or  rather  more 
from  the  native  city,  and  at  the  time  I  speak  about  were  occupied 
by  two  batteries  of  Horse  and  one  of  Field  Artillery,  one  elephant 
battery,  two  regiments  of  British  infantry,  two  of  Native  cavalry, 
three  of  Native  infantry,  and  a  company  of  Native  sappers  and 
miners ;  the  brigadier  in  command  being  the  distinguished 
oflScer  lately  directing  the  northern  column  in  Afghanistan. 
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The  city,  whose  population  is  about  100,000,  comprising 
representatives  of  all  neighbouring  countries,  is  ancient  and  well 
worth  a  visit,  though  its  houses  and  mosques  have  but  little 
pretension  to  architectural  beauty.  A  fort  commands  it  from  its 
north-east  comer,  which  for  safety's  sake  was  always  occupied  by 
a  detachment  of  British" infantry.  The  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Central  Asia,  Caubul,  Cash- 
mere, and  India,  are  of  many  races,  and  the  diversities  of  type 
represented  by  them  are  well  worth  the  study  of  an  ethnologist. 
The  streets  always  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  rampant  commo- 
tion,  which  was,  however,  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  natives 
of  the  East,  when  conversing  together,  and  especially  in  bar- 
gaining, always  speak  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  therefore,  to 
a  stranger,  always,  on  these  occasions  appear  to  be  quarrelling. 
The  bright  colours  of  their  garments,  the  medley  of  many 
languages,  the  horse-dealers  showing  off  their  horses  at  the  city 
gate,  the  English  soldiers  mingled  here  and  there  with  the 
crowd,  the  traders  squatting  in  their  shop-fronts,  reminding  one 
forcibly  of  descriptions  in  the  ''  Arabian  Nights,"  the  enormous 
lengths  of  silk  hanging  outside  the  houses  in  the  weaver's 
quarter,  the  women  veiled  with  their  curious  bolkas,  all  com- 
bined to  produce  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  I  have 
ever  beheld,  and  which  I  shall  not  speedily  forget. 

The  only  things  worthy  of  note  in  the  cantonments  are,  the 
Mackeson  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  commissioner 
of  that  name  who  was  murdered  ;  and  a  curious  zidrat,  or  place 
of  pilgrimage,  vulgarly  called  "  Chir  gaj  lamba-wallah,"  or 
**  Four-yard-long  man " ;  it  consists  of  the  tomb  of  some 
departed  Mussalman  saint,  stated  to  have  been  of  that  lengthy 
stature.  Candles  were  constantly  kept  burning  on  it;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  was  a  very  fashionable  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
true  believers,  probably  because  they  considered  that  its  situa- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  abodes  of  the  accursed  infidel,  took 
somewhat  away  from  the  spiritual  efficacy. 

A  pack  of  good  English  foxhounds  was  kept  by  the  Horse  Artil- 
lery officers,  and  hunted  by  one  of  them,  a  well-known  sportsman 
in  many  hunting  £elds.  The  pack  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  station  at  large,  and  called  the  Peshawar  Yale  Hunt,  F.Y.H. 
Many  a  good  run  had  they  after  the  long-legged,  wiry  jackal,  the 
country  being  very  suitable  for  hunting,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
much  grass-land,  a  thing  quite  unknown  in  Lower  India.  On 
more  than  one  accasion  a  wolf,  and  once  two,  broke,  and 
lolloped  along,  leisurely  as  it  seemed,  in  front  of  the  hounds, 
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which  were  whipped  off  as  soon  as  possible,  being  too  valnable 
to  be  torn  and  injured  by  the  gaunt  powerful  bmteSy  as  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  would  have  been. 

Every  description  of  steed  was  to  be  seen,  from  the  stately 
sixteen-hand  waler  (Australian  horse)  down  to  the  small  country 
tat  (pony).  The  costumes  of  the  riders  were  peculiar,  and 
especially  of  those  ambitious  and  enterprising  individuals  who 
had  had  pinks  and  breeches  constructed  for  themselves  by 
birzees  (native  tailors).  The  kennel  huntsman,  a  native,  turned 
out,  mounted  on  a  sorry  litte  pony  and  dressed  in  an  old 
infantry  tunic,  with  a  large  white  turban  on  his  head.  Endless 
studies  presented  themselves  for  the  pencil  of  a  Leech ;  but  all 
went  right  well,  and  enjoyed  the  sport,  which  was  by  no  means 
despicable. 

The  surrounding  country  is  highly  cultivated  and  very  fertile ; 
its  products  are  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  sugar-cane,  rice, 
and  cotton.  It  is  very  rich  in  fruit,  grapes  and  peaches  of 
very  good  quality  being  grown  in  abundance,  in  addition  ta 
limes,  pomegranates,  and  other  kinds  common  in  India.  There 
are  few  gardens  in  Peshawar  without  a  large  vine,  while  the 
peach-gardens  to  the  south  of  the  city  and  cantonments  axe  of 
very  great  extent ;  and  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom  the  road 
passing  through  them  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  European 
inhabitants,  who  drive  or  ride  there  in  the  evening  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  enormous  and  apparently  unbroken  masses  of 
peach  blossoms,  the  trees  being  all  standard  and  grown  dose  to 
one  another.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  most  excellent^  equal 
to  that  of  any  raised  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  climate  of  Peshawar,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  name 
given  to  the  locality,  **  The  Valley  of  Death,"  is  very  malarions ; 
why,  I  can  hardly  think,  for  there  is  no  jungle,  that  fertile  source 
of  fever,  in  its  vicinity.  The  reason  often  assigned  is  that  the 
water  is  bad,  filtering  as  it  does  through  innumerable  grave- 
yards, which  abound  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent  for  miles 
round.  Small  canals  literally  permeate  the  eantonments, 
flowing  along  the  road-sides  into  the  gardens  and  barrack- 
grounds,  making  the  air  damp  with  their  exhalation,  in  which, 
probably,  the  seeds  of  miasma  are  contained.  Cholera  some* 
times  visits  it,  but  not  very  often,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  even  » 
sporadic  case  of  it  while  I  was  there ;  it  boasts,  however,  of  a 
fever  peculiar  to  itself,  and  called  *'  Peshawar  fever,"  which  is 
very  deadly,  for  when  it  once  lays  hold  (d  the  constitution,  it 
takes  years  sometimes  to  eradicate  it,  and  though  it  does  not 
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often  cause  death  itself  it  lays  the  seeds  of  many  fatal  diseases* 
It  holds  sway,  not  as  one  would  suppose  in  the  hot  weather,  but 
in  the  mterim  between  it  and  the  winter  months,  when  the  days 
are  hot  and  the  nights  chilly. 

The  winter  is  very  pleasant  and  bracing ;  it  freezes  sharply 
at  night,  and  ice  may  be  seen  in  the  shade  up  to  mid-day.  Bain 
usually  falls  in  February,  and  the  cold  is  then  raw  and  dis- 
agreeable. There  is  no  monsoon,  or  rainy  season,'  in  this  part 
of  our  Indian  possessions. 

The  houses  are  built  of  mud,  covered  roughly  with  stucco, 
and  to  nearly  every  one  is  attached  a  fair-sized  and  productive 
garden.  There  are  some  of  the  red-brick]two-storied  barracks, 
called  soldiers'  ovens,  and  looking  about  as  suitable  for  the 
climate  of  the  country  as  muslin  for  the  Polar  regions. 

The  Pathans,  or  Pushtoo-speaking  people,  who  live  in  and  on 
the  hills  round  about  Peshawar,  are  of  many  tribes,  the  principal 
being  the  Bonerwals,  Pevatis,  Mohmunds,  and  Afridis,  the  two 
former  at  some  distance.  The  characteristics  of  all  are  much 
the  j9ame ;  they  are  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  powerfully  built, 
their  features  are  marked,  their  cheek-bones  high,  and  their 
complexions  fair,  compared  to  those  of  the  natives  of  the  plains 
of  India.  Their  type  is  Jewish,  or  something  very  like  it,  which 
makes  one  think  that  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  their 
belief  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
They  are  individually  absolutely  fearless  of  death ;  but  en  masse 
and  in  the  open  they  are  not  equal,  as  soldiers,  to  either  Sikhs 
or  Ghoorkas,  who  perhaps,  well  led,  are  a  match  for  any  troops 
in  the  world.  They  are  wonderfully  clever  in  taking  advantage 
of  cover  when  fighting,  as  we  found  to  our  cost  in  the  Umbeyla 
campaign,  by  far  the  most  difficult  we  have  had  to  conduct 
against  them ;  but  they  cannot  stand  up  against  the  fire  of 
artillery,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  a  superstitious  dread, 
while  the  Pathan  guuQers  in  our  native  batteries  seem  almost 
to  worship  their  guns. 

Although,  comparing  the  Pathan  to  the  inhabitant  of  Lower 
India,  one  is  most  favourably  impressed  with  his  familiar  though 
not  disrespectful  manner, .  his  proud,  upright  carriage,  and 
apparent  frankness,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  is  not  an 
estimable  being.  Murder  and  theft  are  things  of  every  day 
occurrence  among  them,  the  most  hideous  and  unnatural  crimes 
stalk  rampant,  and  they  are  faithless  to  their  salt,  and  always 
ready  to  go  to  the  side  of  the  highest  bidder.  They  are  avaricious 
to  a  degree,  and  sad  was  the  day  to  me  when  I  discovered  that. 
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spite  of  all  their  heartiness  and  cordiality,  and  the  pleasure  they 
showed  in  conversing  with  me  in  their  own  language,  their  first 
thought  was  always  what  they  could  get  out  of  me. 

They  are  very  accomplished  thieves,  and  I  need  hardly  say 
that  they  naturally  devote  a  large  share  of  their  talents  in  this 
line  to  us  Europeans,  every  one  of  whom  living  in  Peshawar  is 
expected  by  them  to  keep  a  chowkedar,  or  Native  watchman,  one 
of  themselves,  who  takes  up  his  abode  in  his  employer's  premises 
at  night,  armed  with  a  tchwar  (sabre),  pistols,  and  a  long  knife; 
his  wages  are  only  five  rupees,  or  ten  shillings,  a  month,  out  of 
which  he  clothes  and  feeds  himself.  His  presence  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  house  he  is  supposed  to  guard  will  be  respected  as  far 
as  his  own  tribe  is  concerned,  his  wages  being  a  species  of  tax 
or  black-mail,  levied  on  Europeans  by  the  Pathans.  Woe  to  him 
who  neglects*  to  pay  it,  trusting  to  himself  to  watch  over  his 
goods,  as  the  following  incident  will  show,  which  happened  while 
I  was  stationed  in  the  place. 

An  officer,  rejoining  from  leave,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
bungalow  of  a  brother  officer ;  the  next  day  the  latter's  chow- 
kedar came  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  guard  his  part  of 
the  house,  and  that  he  must  engage  a  chowkedar  of  his  own, 
producing  a  man  for  the  purpose.  The  officer  said,  "  No ;  this 
is  a  small  house,  and  you  are  quite  sufficient  to  guard  the  whole 
of  it ;  I  shall  not  employ  a  chowkedar  of  my  own,  but  shall  pay 
your  master  half  your  wages."  The  man  rejoined,  that  he  would 
not  be  responsible  for  any  property  except  that  of  his  own  sahib. 
The  officer  thought  no  more  about  it ;  but  the  next  night  his 
friend,  with  whom  he  had  just  returned  from  mess,  heard  an 
exclamation  from  his  room,  which  made  him  run  to  it ;  he  saw 
four  bare  walls — everything  had  been  taken,  not  a  stick  left ! 
The  chowkedar  was  summoned  and  questioned.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and,  turning  to  his  master,  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  robbed,  and  on  receiving  a  reply  in.  the  negative,  rejoined, 
''That,  then,  is  all  that  concerns  me  ;  let  the  sahib  ask  his  own 
chowkedar." 

Nothing  could  be  done  to  the  man,  who  had  performed  his  own 
duty,  and  the  officer  felt  that  he  had  been  much  to  blame  for 
his  imprudence  in  failing  to  take  the  ordinary  precautions  in 
vogue  against  theft,  especially  after  receiving  warning.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  prove  the  man's  complicity  in  the 
transaction,  though  there  was  no  moral  doubt  about  it ;  and 
even  if  he  had  been  imprisoned,  his  kinsmen  would  have  been 
certain  to  avenge  him  in  some  way  or  other,  considering,  as  they 
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Tindonbtedly  would,  that  he  was  most  tmjustly  treated.  Again, 
if  the  plundered  officer  had  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  as 
is  far  too  often  done  in  India,  a  knife  in  his  side  would  probably 
have  been  the  result,  for  the  Pathan  will  never  brook  a  blow. 

The  affair  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ;  but  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  the  thieves  or  the  stolen  goods,  except  that 
some  articles  of  uniform,  which  had  been  taken  with  the  rest, 
were  found,  some  mornings  later,  thrown  down  in  front  of  the 
house,  evidently  in  derision,  with  the  gold-lace  buttons  and 
facings  all  cut  off.  I  must,  however,  add — that,  during  the  two 
years  I  was  at  Peshawar,  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  kept  a 
chowkedar  being  plundered.  . 

The  Pathans  chiefly  excel  in  horse-stealing,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  taking  an  animal  away  from  between  two  syces 
(native  grooms)  is  quite  marvellous.  They  have  even  been 
known  to  cut  through  the  mud  wall  of  the  stable  in  front  of  the 
horse,  and  lead  him  out  through  it  without  awaking  anyone, 
and  once  fairly  out,  and  on  his  back,  I  have  never  heard  of  one 
being  caught,  although  mounted  pickets  are  posted  at  short 
intervals  on  the  circular  road  which^  completely  surrounds  the 
cantonments. 

Their  skill  is  only  equalled  by  their  impudence.  On  one 
occasion  the  wrong  horse,  an  animal  of  little  value,  was  taken 
by  mistake ;  the  next  day  he  was  sent  back,  with  a  message  from 
the  thief  that  he  would  not  have  such  a  brute,  but  that  he  meant 
to  come  soon  for  the  other.  The  owner,  however,  put  an 
extra  guard  on  his  stable,  and  was  not  visited  again.  The  only 
case  of  horse-stealing  that  occturred  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
was  that  of  a  sorry  animal,  lame,  and  blind  of  an  eye ;  it  was, 
however  rescued  by  the  chowkedar,  who  fired  his  pistols  and 
made  a  tremendous  uproar.  It  was  shrewdly  suspected  that 
he  had  contrived  the  whole  performance  to  set  forth  his  own 
undaunted  valour  in  protecting  his  master's  property  against 
"  shpag  sari,"  six  men. 

A  well-authenticated  story  on  the  subject  is  worth  relating : — 
A  Pathan  was  caught  by  a  patrol  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  horse, 
a  valuable  Arab,  the  property  of  an  officer  high  in  authority  at 
Peshawar,  before  whom  the  thief  was  taken.  As  the  syces,  who 
had  been  sleeping  close  to  the  animal,  had  not  been  aroused 
from  their  slumbers,  the  owner  was  most  curious  to  discover  how 
the  man  had  gone  to  work ;  for  the  horse,  moreover,  was  very 
vicious  with  strangers.  The  thief,  after  some  hesitation,  con- 
Bented  to  show  him,  on  the  condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  go 
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Bcot-free  afterwards.  He  crept  up  to  the  horse  like  a  snake, 
having  divested  himself  of  nearly  all  his  garments  ;  his  tonch, 
far  from  irritating  the  animal,  appeared  to  have  a  soothing 
influence  on  him.  After  a  few  moments,  passing  his  hand  along 
the  flank  and  down  one  hind  leg,  he  loosened  the  heel-rope  on 
that  side;  then,  creeping  round,  his  hand  remaining  on  the  horse 
all  the  time,  he  undid  the  other,  then  the  head-rope;  and, 
finally,  without  making  the  slightest  noise  or  upsetting  the  animal 
in  the  least,  he  put  on  a  bridle  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  began  slowly  to  back  the  horse,  who  seemed  mechanically  to 
do  what  was  wanted  of  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  stable 
door,  he  vaulted  like  lightning  on  his  back,  and  galloped  off. 
The  owner  and  other  bystanders  were  delighted,  and  applauded 
loudly ;  but  the  rider  went  on,  straight  in  the  direction  of  the 
circular  road,  or,  in  a  word,  towards  the  hills.  He  was  shouted 
to  to  come  back,  but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  paid  no  attention, 
and,  mounted  as  he  was  on  a  high-caste  Arab,  the  sowars 
(horsemen)  who  were  sent  after  him  as  soon  as  possible,  would 
have  had  an  equal  chance  of  catching  him  in  cabs.  Neither 
horse  nor  man  was  ever  heard  of  again. 

Some  years  back,  when  the  Pathans  were  more  enterprising 
than  they  are  now,  some  of  them  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
mounted  officers  visiting  their  guards  by  night,  along  the  circular 
road.  They  used  to  stretch  a  rope  tightly  across  the  road,  a 
little  above  the  ground,  which  caused  horse  and  rider  to  come 
down.  Directly  the  former  was  up,  he  was  mounted  and  off  at 
once,  with  a  man  on  his  back  who  was  not  his  owner. 

Things  are  much  altered  since  those  days.  A  very  short  time 
back,  the  bandmaster  of  one  of  the  European  regiments  was 
carried  off  bodily  from  the  middle  of  the  cantonments,  and 
ransom  demanded  for  him,  as  though  these  wild  mountaineers 
had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  brigands  of  Italy  and  Gj'eece. 

The  dress  of  the  Fathan  consists  of  loose  flowing  robes,  which 
ore  rather  becoming  to  their  tall  massive  forms.  In  the  winter 
they  wear  chogas,  or  cloaks  made  of  camels'  hair,  and  posteens, 
or  sheep-skin  coats,  the  fleece  being  turned  inside ;  the  interior 
skin,  which  forms  the  outside  of  the  garment,  is  dyed  yellow, 
and  embroidered  in  silk.  They  are  rather  picturesque-looking 
when  new,  but  as  they  never  take  them  off  from  one  end  of  the 
cold  weather  to  the  other,  they  become  filthy,  greasy,  and  most 
odoriferous.  In  fact,  the  Pathan  is  essentially  a  dirt-loving 
creature,  and  the  ragged  remains  of  his  old  worn-out  clothes  may 
be  detected  underneath  his  newer  ones,  leading  to  the  presump- 
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tion  that  he  never  nndresses  himself  at  all,  leaving  his  gannents 
on  his  body  till  they  rot  off  him,  and  showing  that  he  prefers  the 
*'  tayammam/'  or  dry  rub  of  the  face  and  hands,  prescribed  by 
the  KoT&a  when  water  is  not  attainable,  to  the  compliance  with 
certain  precepts  on  the  subject  of  lavations  and  personal  cleanli- 
ness to  be  found  therein. 

They  are  most  particular  as  to  the  performance  of  their 
prayers,  five  times  a  day ;  and  at  sunset  they  are  seen  prostra- 
ting themselves  to  the  ground,  with  their  heads  turned  towards 
the  departing  luminary,  and  showing  the  most  fervent  devotion ; 
for  they  believe  that  they  are  looking  towards  their  ''  Kibla,"  the 
object  of  aU  their  adoration — ^Mecca. 

It  is  strange  that  a  people  who  pray  so  devoutly  should  be  so 
dirty  and  so  utterly  unconscious,  apparently,  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  If  they  followed  the  spirit  of  even 
their  own  faith,  they  would  be  very  different;  but  they  hold  on  to 
certain  observances  with  the  utmost  scrupulousness,  and  over- 
look every  precept  that  it  does  not  suit  them  to  follow.  I  am 
not,  however,  so  sure  that  a  parallel  to  them  may  not  sometimes 
be  drawn  with  certain  followers  of  a  far  more  enlightened  faith. 

Pukhtoo,  or  Pushtoo,  their  language,  from  which  their  name 
Fokhtoon  {Anglice^  Pathan)  is  derived,  is  a  very  mixed  tongue,  a 
*^  gada  wada  jiba,"  as  they  themselves  call  it.  Its  sources  are 
Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  and  Sanscrit.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  very  difficult,  and  to  one  quite  unacquainted  with  Oriental 
languages,  no  doubt,  its  path  would  be  beset  with  thorns ;  with, 
however,  a  good  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  and  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  Persian,  its  acquisition  is  by  no  means  a  formidable 
nndertaking.  It  has  some  cturious  peculiarities — on  the  east,  or 
Indian  side,  it  is  very  gutttural ;  on  the  west,  or  Persian,  very 
soft.  The  two  methods  of  pronouncing  its  name,  Pukhtoo  and 
Pushtoo,  illustrate  this  fact  at  once.  The  people  speaking  the 
one  dialect  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  conversing  with  the 
others. 

It  is  not  an  uneuphonious  language,  and  the  greetings  they 
employ  to  salute  one  another,  as  pronounced  by  them,  are 
dignified  and  striking.  Two  travellers  meet;  after  the  usual 
''  salam  alaikum,"  one  says,  "  Starai  ma  she  "  (May'st  thou  tire 
not) ;  the  other  replies :  ''  Khud&e  di  mal  sha "  (God  be  thy 
companion).  A  Pathan  entering  a  house,  addresses  the  master 
thus :  "  Har  kala  ose  "  (May  you  ever  remain  [here]  ;  may  your 
habitation  be  secure).  The  other  replies,  "Har  kala  rishe" 
(May  you  ever  come  [to  visit  me]). 
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I  strongly  advise  anyone  whose  duty  takes  him  to  these  parts, 
and  who  wishes  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  character  and 
mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  this  original  people,  or  to  gain 
their  sympathy, 'l^^ and  thence  influence  over  them,  to  make  a 
point  of  studying  their  language,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
he  will  never  secure  their  confidence  or  learn  anything  about 
them,  except  from  books  and  second-hand  information,  which 
will  only  half  convince  him  how  utterly  unlike  they  are  to  other 
people. 

Books  on  the  language  are  not  wanting,  and  Raverty,  Yaughan, 
and  Bellew  have  nobly  pioneered  the  way  to  its  attainment. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  between  Central  Asia 
and  Caubul  with  India,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Khyber  Pass  and  Peshawar,  though  the  Gomal  and 
Bolan  Passes  take  a  fair  share  of  it.  Heavy  duties  are  levied 
by  the  Amu%  and  also  by  the  lawless  tribes  living  in  the  districts 
through  which  the  caravans  or  k&filas  pass.  These  consist  of 
long  strings  of  camels  in  Indian  file,  tied  tail  to  head.  There  is 
a  large  importation  of  horses  and  ponies,  the  latter  of  which  are 
wonderfully  good  animals. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  dried  fruits  and  Bokhara 
silk,  and  I  have  met  with  Pathan  wanderers  retailing  the  former 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  Lower  Bengal. 

The  frontier  round  Peshawar  is  guarded  by  a  few  small  forts, 
Abuzai,  Shabkudder,  Michni,  and  Ma^keson,  the  latter  of  which 
stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eohat  Pass,  which  traverses  the 
tongue  of  Afridi  territory  which  projects  some  distance  into  our 
possessions.  This  pass  is  kept  open  to  us  in  virtue  of  an  annual 
tribute  paid  to  the  Afridis. 

Although  the  frontier  service  has  always  been  one  of  con- 
siderable danger,  our  present  boundary  has  been  maintained 
successfully,  and  with  as  little  difficulty  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  the  wild  lawless  tribes  who  exist  on  the  further  side 
of  it,  they  having  learnt  by  experience  that  any  inroads  on  their 
part  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  rapid  and  condign  punishment. 
What  our  future  or  "  scientific  "  frontier  is  to  be,*  is  quite  beyond 
the  province  of  this  sketch  to  speculate  upon ;  but  a  thought 
must  force  itself  upon  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  that  if  it  has 
taken  all  these  years  to  calm  down  the  Pathans  near  Peshawar, 
where  we  have  a  large  garrison  amply  supplied  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  and  whence  our  communications  with  India 

•  Written  in  1878. 
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are  so  open  and  perfect,  what  will  it  be  if  we  adopt  such  a 
frontier  line  as  Jellalabad,  Ghuznee,  Kandahar,  Quetta  ?  In  this 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the  valleys  and  passes 
within  this  line ;  and  then,  what  will  be  the  task  of  keeping  up 
our  communications  ?  What  strength  of  force  must  be  main- 
tained for  so  doing  ? 

The  hill  tribes  are  certainly  now  more  with  us  than  against 
us,  having  espoused  the  winning  side,  with  the  true  instinct  of 
the  Pathan ;  but  does  past  experience  tell  us  that  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  when  we  begin  to  establish  law  and  order  among 
them,  when  we  put  a  stop  to  their  levying  black-mail  on 
caravans  passing  through  our  territory,  and  when  we  ask  them 
for  taxes,  they  will  quietly  submit,  and  not  wage  a  species  of 
incessant  guerilla  warfare  against  us,  cutting  off  and  plundering 
every  weak  convoy,  assassinating  every  straggler,  and  making 
the  service  of  preserving  our  communications  one  of  such  danger 
and  difficulty  as  to  necessitate  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army 
in  a  poor  country  utterly  unable  to  pay  for  its  support  ?  That 
these  semi-savage  and  turbulent  mountaineers  will  ever  settle 
down  peaceably  under  our  yoke,  so  long  as  any  of  them  are  left 
in  their  rugged  fastnesses,  is  too  wild  a  theory  for  anyone  to 
hold  who  is  conversant  with  their  nature  and  that  of  the  land  in 
which  they  dwell. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
'*  One,  two,  three ! " 

A  young  man,  lounging  idly  on  a  green  bank  at  the  foot  of  a 
hedge,  was  amusing  himself  by  lazily  aiming  stones  at  a 
slender  sapling  standing  by  itself  some  little  distance  down  the 
country  road.  He  was  a  good  shot,  as  a  rule,  but  whether  he 
was  too  lazy  to  take  good  aim,  or  the  afternoon  sun  was  too  hoi 
to  allow  of  anything  being  done  properly,  he  threw  at  least  a 
dozen  pebbles  before  he  struck  it.  But  then  he  was  not  in  a 
hurry.  There  was  still  a  whole  hour  to  be  got  through  before 
dinner  at  the  quiet  sleepy  inn  in  the  village,  and  he  might  as 
well  spend  the  hot,  drowsy  time  that  way  as  another, 
especially 

There  was  a  look  of  half-quizzical,  half-wondering  amuse- 
ment in  his  bright  brown  eyes  as  he  took  another  and  more 
careful  shot  at  the  tempting  tree.  He  was  more  successful  thi» 
time.  The  stone  struck  with  a  sharp  thud  the  slender  sapling, 
making  it  quiver  as  if  in  remonstrance  at  such  unjustifiable 
treatment,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  lazy  young  man 
looked  up  at  the  hedge  behind  him.  A  clear  brown  face,  with 
eager  dark  eyes,  was  gazing  out  across  it,  just  where  a  slight 
indentation  had  been  made  in  its  tall  shrubs  for  the  purposes  of 
observation.  Now  this  dark  maiden  had  evidently  forgotten 
that  if  she  could  see  well  from  this  post,  people  in  the  road 
could  also  get  a  better  view  of  her  than  when  she  stood  behind 
the  taller  part ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  in  her  eager  ex- 
citement, or  whatever  other  feeling  was  moving  her,  she  was 
bending  a  little  forward  so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  sapling. 
As  the  stone  struck  it,  a  long-drawn  breath  ported  her  lips,  and 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  young  man  below  raised  his  eyea 
to  her,  hers  unconsciously  glanced  down  at  him. 
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The  cnrions  constraining  power  that  eyes  have  over  each  other 
when  they  thus  suddenly  meet,  held  these  for  one  brief  second. 
Then,  as  if  the  meaning  of  the  amused  light  in  the  young  man's 
eyes  suddenly  dawned  upon  her,  the  girl's  face  flushed  crimson 
with  anger  and  vexation,  and,  with  a  haughty  upraising  of  her 
head,  she  turned  and  walked  down  with  stately,  if  quick,  steps 
to  her  house. 

"  By  Jove  I  I  've  made  her  angry.  What  a  pity  I  What  in- 
terest on  earth  could  she  have  found  in  my  shying  stones  at  that 
little  tree  ?  Such  bad  shots  as  I  made,  too.  Perhaps,  though, 
she  thought  she  could  have  hit  it  quicker,  and  that  if  I  couldn't 
do  better  than  that  I  might  as  well  leave  it  alone.  Heigho !  I 
wish  it  were  dinner-time.  This  sleepy  village  is  rather  depress- 
ing, after  all,  and  one  can't  walk  all  day  in  this  heat.  I  think 
I  shall  go  back  to  town." 

With  an  alarming  yawn,  the  young  man  stretched  his  arms 
over  his  head,  and  then  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  was  dishonour- 
able enough  to  peep  over  the  hedge,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  offended  mistress  of  the  pretty  garden,  and  turning  away 
again,  he  sauntered  back  to  the  inn  at  which  he  was  staying. 

The  sweet  stunmer  air  that  floated  in  at  the  open  window,  like 
the  fragrant  breath  of  the  flowers  which  filled  the  garden  of  the 
old-fashioned  inn,  was  a  hundred  times  better  than  all  the 
scented  waters  of  the  dainty  fountains  that  played  on  some  of 
the  rich  men's  tables  where  he  was  accustomed  to  dine  in 
London.  At  least.  Jack  Crowther  thought  so ;  and  he  thought 
something  else,  too,  and  that  was  that. the  eyes  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  over  the  hedge  were  some  of  the  prettiest  he  had  ever 
seen.  Even  his  strict  attention  to  the  business  before  him,  in 
the  shape  of  dinner,  could  not  quite  efface  their  memory ;  and 
as  the  old  waiter  placed  the  fruit  on  the  table,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  withdrawing,  he  asked  him  who  lived  in  the  little  red- 
brick house  surrounded  by  trees,  half  a  mile  from  the  village. 

"  In  the  little  red  house,  sir,  with  the  turrets?  Why,  that  be 
Mistress  Marjory." 

**  Mistress  Marjory !    What  a  funny  name !  " 

"  So  it  be,  sir.  But  then  I  don't  think  it  matters  much  what 
a  Christian's  called,  if  so  be  they  are  Christians,"  returned  the 
old  man,  whisking  off  an  invisible  speck  of  dust  from  a  wonder- 
fnUy-shaped  decanter ;  "  and  she 's  one.  Though  I  muat  say  I 
don't  quite  hold  with  her  name.  I  think  it  would  be  much  more 
respectful  to  call  her  Miss  Dawe,  to  say  nothing  of  it  being  more 
fashionable  and  noble-like." 
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"  Marjory  Dawe  ! "  repeated  the  young  man,  wondering  what 
made  the  name  seem  familiar  to  him,  and  *yet  certain  that  he 
had  never  met  the  young  lady,  or  any  other  Dawes,  before. 

Suddenly,  making  him  smile,  there  came  back  to  his  remem- 
brance an  old  nursery  refrain : 

"  See-saw,  Marjory  Pawe, 
Johnny  shall  have  a  new  master ; 
And  he  shaU  have  a  penny  a  day, 
Because  he  can*t  work  any  faster.*' 

Half  unconsciously,  he  kept  repeating  the  rhyme  over  to  him- 
self, as  people  do  sometimes,  without  taking  in  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  The  absurdity  of  it  struck  him  as  he  signed  his 
name  to  a  letter  he  had  just  finished  writing — "  John  Crowther." 

''I'm  afraid  that  Master  Johnnie  was  rather  like  myself, 
giyen  up  to  bad  habits,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  his  remark- 
ably small  wages,"  thought  the  young  officer  rather  discon- 
solately, digging  holes  in  the  blotting-paper  with  supreme 
disregard  of  the  nib  of  his  pen.  "  Yet  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  that  young  man,  on  his  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pennies 
a  year,  were  not  a  good  deal  better  off  than  a  poor  lieutenant  in 
the  Queen's,  with  his  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and  no  doubt  in 
those  days,  somewhere  about  the  flood,  I  suppose,  Johnnie's 
income  was  quite  enough  to  keep  both  himself  and  Marjory  in 
affluence.  I  fancy  I  've  read  somewhere  that  houses  were  made 
of  gingerbread  and  other  dainties,  so  they  had  not  far  to  go  for 
refreshment ;  and  if  rabbits  were  as  plentiful  as  they  are  now, 
jabbit-skins  must  have  been  cheap.  Things  have  changed  -so 
•since  then,  and  your  relations  grow  crusty  if  you  don't  work 
fast.  I  wonder  if  Johnnie  had  a  step-father  who  believed  in 
good  boys." 

John — or,  as  he  was  always  called  by  everybody.  Jack — Crowther, 
lighted  a  cigar  and  strolled  out  on  to  the  balcony  that  ran  along 
the  outside  of  ''  The  Swan  Inn,"  and  from  this  position  looked 
down  with  lazy  interest  on  the  men  smoking  beneath.  The  porch 
of  the  ^'  Swan  "  seemed  the  debating  ground  of  the  village.  Men 
of  various  ages,  from  the  stout  ruddy-faced  young  farm-lad  to 
the  white-haired  weather-beaten  village  veteran,  lounged  about 
smoking  their  clay  pipes,  and  talking  in  the  heavy,  desultory 
way  of  men  who  are  little  accustomed  to  translate  their  ideas 
into  words,  and  who,  when  they  did  succeed  in  expressing  the 
thought  that  had  been  developing  as  they  followed  the  plough  or 
hammered  at  the  anvil,  seemed  to 'feel*  a  kind  of  pleasant  reU^» 
as  if  they  had  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  bee  in  their  bonnet.   But 
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if  they,  by  the  lack  of  training  and  practice,  lost  the  keen  delight 
of  interchange  of  thought,  when  mind  answers  back  to  mind, 
like  the  spark  to  the  flint,  when  quaint,  tender,  witty  fancies 
sparkle  or  ripple  like  a  stream  in  the  golden  sunshine,  at  least 
their  frugal  repasts  and  soothing  evening  pipes  were  not  disturbed 
by  any  abstruse  and  bewildering  speculations  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  globules  into  such  marvellous  pieces  of  humanity  as 
themselves,  nor  as  to  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  final  com- 
plete extinction  of  these  same  wonderful  all-powerful  beings  after 
a  strangely  short  period  of,  at  the  most,  four-score  years  and  ten. 

If  they  looked  stupid,  they  also  looked  contented  and  fairly 
happy,  as  if  the  day's  hard  toil  had  brought  its  own  reward 
in  the  shape  of  rest  from  their  labours. 

The  red  sun,  sinking  to  rest  behind  the  forest  of  pines  that 
almost  surrounded  the  little  village,  seemed  to  cast  a  rosy  glow 
over  even  its  grey  stone  houses  and  streets,  which  were  apt  to 
look  cold  and  monotonous  on  a  dull  or  a  winter's  day.  The 
stillness  and  quiet  of  the  surrounding  country  in  the  evening 
light,  the  slow  sleepy  hum  of  the  men's  voices  beneath,  fell  on 
Jack  Crowther's  spirit  with  a  curious  sense  of  familiarity  and 
homeliness.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  country.  It  had 
always  been  the  dream  of  his  life  one  day  to  be  able  to  settle 
down  in  it,  to  be  master  of  a  beautiful  estate,  to  be  able  to  hunt 
and  shoot  and  entertain,  to  lead  a  healthy,  care-forgetting,  out- 
door life.  It  had  only  been  a  dream,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  a 
dream  that  had  had  just  a  possibility  of  future  fulfilment  in  it 
up  till  a  few  months  ago.  Now  the  possibility  had  vanished 
like  a  wreath  of  smoke,  and  instead  of  the  coolness  and  fresh- 
ness of  an  English  country  life,  with  its  charms  doubled  by  wealth 
and  position,  was  the  prospect  of  long,  hot,  weary  years  spent 
in  India,  till  all  the  best  part  of  his  life  had  passed,  and  no 
chance  of  saving  enough  out  of  his  pay  to  be  still  able  one  day 
to  realise  his  dream.  To  make  things  harder,  it  was  all  his 
own  fault — at  least,  so  the  will  said  that  had  shut  him  out  of 
this  Eden  on  earth.  However,  it  was  done  now,  and  regretting 
would  not  alter  the  fact.  Jack  Crowther  was  not  one  to  trouble 
himself  long  over  what  could  not  be  helped.  He  had  to  go  to 
India— on  only  his  pay,  too — so  the  only  thing  was  to*  look  the 
matter  in  the  face,  pack  up  his  kit,  and  be  off. 

"  Johnny  ought  to  be  thankful  that  India  did  not  exist  in  his 
days/'  he  thought,  flinging  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  "  or  most 
certainly  he  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to  go  and  make  his  one 
penny  two  there.    However,  it 's  no  use  worrying  one's  self  and 
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spoiling  the  last  fortnight.  I  '11  just  enjoy  myself  on  the  fifty 
pounds  my  considerate  step-fatiier  left  me*  I  wonder  if  the 
Chalmers  know  Mistress  Marjory.  They  have  never  spoken  of 
her,  but  I  suppose  Chalmers  has  not  had  time  to  call  on  all  his 
parishioners  yet.  She  looked  rather  a  nice  sort  of  a  girL"  And 
Jack  Crowther  fell  into  a  reverie  of  another  young  lady  in  London 
whom  he  had  considered  for  the  last  month  or  two  also  a  very 
nice  girl. 

The  next  morning,  Mistress  Marjory  stood  in  her  rose-coyeFed 
porch,  swinging  her  brown  straw  hat  in  her  hand  with  a  half- 
perplexed,  half-annoyed  look  on  her  face. 

''  That  horrid  tourist  is  sure  to  be  staying  at '  The  Swan/  and 
I  must  pass  it  to  get  to  old  Mrs.  Johnson.  I  daresay  he  '11  be 
lounging  about  smoking.  He  looks  a  lazy  young  man ;  and  he  '8 
sure  to  stare  rudely,  wondering  why  I  was  such  a  gooee 
yesterday." 

The  clear  brown  skin  flushed  with  annoyance  at  the  remem- 
brance of  having  been  caught  showing  such  undisguised  interest 
in  his  proceedings,  and  for  another  moment  or  two  she  lingered, 
undecided  whether  she  would  go  down  to  the  village  then,  or 
wait  till  the  afternoon,  when  there  would  be  a  chance  of  his 
having  left  by  the  coach  that  stopped  at  the  neighbouring  town 
once  a  week;  but  the  thought  of  the  old  woman's  disappoint- 
ment at  this  first  failure  of  her  visitor,  who  for  the  last  two  yeare 
had  allowed  nothing  to  keep  her  away,  decided  her,  and  tying 
her  hat  on  under  her  chin,  she  started  with  a  look  of  determina- 
tion in  her  eyes,  and  repellent  scorn  lurking  round  her  tightly- 
shut  lips,  the  fresh  charm  of  which  was  in  no  way  spoiled  by 
their  unusual  severity. 

It  was  just  as  she  expected.  The  lazy  tourist — for,  of  conrae, 
he  must  belong  to  that  species — was  standing  smoking  in  the 
porch,  as  if  there  were  no  lovely  walks  for  miles  round.  But  he 
was  a  gentleman.  Beyond  the  first  glance  at  her  as  she  turned 
the  comer  of  the  street  with  basket  in  her  hand,  he  took  no 
more  notice  of  her.  The  quizzical  brown  eyes  returned  to  their 
occupation  of  watching  with  great  interest  a  quarrelsome  dog 
trying  to  get  at  a  sleek  tabby  cat  which  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
tree.    Marjory  with  one  quick  glance  took  in  all  the  scene. 

**  He 's  cruel,"  she  decided,  indignantly,  ''  or  he  wouldn't  let 
the  dog  tease  the  cat.  Dear  me,  how  bad  men  are !  I  don't 
think  it  is  wise  waiting  for  impossible  perfections  turning  vsp. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  see  one  I  should  like,  and  in  the  mean- 
time  " 
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With  a  little  sigh  Mistress  Marjory  tamed  into  the  cottage. 
But  she  was  wrong  in  her  judgment.  When  by  some  curious 
intuition,  for  he  did  not  look  ofter  her,  Jack  Crowther  knew  she 
was  out  of  sight,  he  discovered  that  the  bellicose  dog  had  at 
last  found  a  weak  point  in  the  cat's  place  of  refuge,  and,  dis- 
regarding the  very  savage  opposition  of  the  animal,  he  pulled  it 
off,  and  proceeded  to  soothe  the  cat,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
trembling  indignation  at  the  attempted  assault,  and  rewarded 
her  rescuer  by  a  sharp  scratch  on  his  hand. 

It  was  nearly  11  o'clock,  and  the  August  morning  sun  was 
beginning  to  grow  a  little  too  ardent  to  be  pleasant,  while  the 
eool  pine  woods  in  the  distance  looked  a  delicious  place  of 
refuge.  Jack  Crowther  could  not  resist  his  inclination  to  stroll 
past  the  tiny  cottage  which  the  old  waiter  had  told  him  Mistress 
Marjory  visited  every  morning.  He  would  have  liked  to  peep 
in,  but  he  did  not  dare,  and  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dainty 
pink  cotton  by  the  side  of  a  brown  wooden  arm-chair,  and  heard 
the  sweet  murmurs  of  a  very  musical  voice. 

He  made  straight  for  the  pines,  rather  wishing  for  a  com- 
panion, and  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  would  have  just 
what  he  wanted  the  next  day  when  Mr.  Chalmers,  his  old 
tutor,  and  now  vicar  of  this  little]  world-forgotten  and  by-the- 
world-forgot  country  spot,  would  return  from  a  short  visit  to 
town. 

The  straight  red  stems  of  the  pines  could  not  keep  out  all 
the  sunlight,  but  as  it  filtered  through  their  dark  green  needles 
it  lost  half  its  ardour,  and  fell  with  a  soft  delicious  light  on  the 
ground  carpeted  with  waving  bracken  and  purple  heather. 
Here  and  there  the  spaces  between  the  pines  were  filled  up  by 
dark  holly-bushes,  whose  stiff,  prickly-leaved  branches  gave  a 
fitill  greater  idea  of  rest  and  stillness  to  the  silent  wood,  while 
pervading  it  all,  like  the  breath  of  the  spirit  that  haunted  its 
cool  mysterious  depths,  was  the  fragrance  of  the  pines  and  the 
purple  blossom  of  the  heather. 

Jack  Crowther,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  hat 
pushed  back  from  his  sunburnt  forehead,  trampled  through  the 
bracken,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  wondering  if  the  forests  in 
India  could  ever  be  half  so  beautiful  to  English  eyes  as  these 
woods  of  England.  He  was  not  paying  much  attention  to 
where  he  was  going,  and  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  present 
by  slipping  on  some  of  the  dried-  needles  of  the  pines  and 
descending  rather  hastily  a  slight  incline  into  an  opening  among 
the  trees. 
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The  sight  that  here  met  his  eyes  caused  him  first  to  look  in 
astonishment,  and  then  to  spring  to  the  rescue  of  a  young  lady 
in  a  brown  straw  hat  and  a  pink  cotton  dress,  who  was  standing 
with  haughty  dignity  before  a  tall  corporal,  evidently  more  than 
half  tipsy,  who  was  trying  to  bar  her  progress.  Mistress 
Marjory's  face  was  flushed  and  determined,  but  the  look  of 
relief  that  flashed  into  her  eyes  as  they  alighted  on  the  new 
arrival  showed  that  she  was  not  so  calm  as  she  appeared. 

"  How  dare  you  trouble  this  young  lady ! "  said  Jack  Crow- 
ther  sternly,  stepping  towards  the  soldier. 

The  man  looked  at  him  stupidly  for  a  second ;  then  the  broad 
tipsy  smile  on  his  face  disappeared,  and  his  red  cheeks  grew 
pale.    Mechanically  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap. 

Jack  Crowther  looked  at  him  keenly. 

''  I  thought  I  knew  your  face — Johnson  of  the  28th,"  said  the 
young  officer.     "  You  will  answer  for  this." 

The  man  was  too  sobered  by  fright  to  attempt  an  insolent 
answer.  He  saluted  again,  and  then,  steadying  himself  on  hia 
ieet,  marched  stiffly  across  the  narrow  glade,  and  disappeared 
among  the  pines. 

'*  I  am  very  sorry.  That  is  one  of  my  old  men.  He  deserves 
a  flogging,"  exclaimed  the  young  man  in  tones  of  suppressed 
anger,  as  he  looked  anxiously  down  into  the  face  mider  the 
brown  hat.     "  I  hope " 

"  He  did  not  frighten  me  very  much.  He  had  only  just  come 
up,  and  wanted  to  carry  my  basket.  I  daresay  I  should  have 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  him."  Then,  as  if  fearing  that  the 
words  might  have  appeared  a  little  ungrateful  in  return  for  his 
solicitude,  she  added  with  a  quaint  stiffness, ''  But  I  thank  you 
very  much  all  the  same." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  thanks,  considering  that  I  did  nothing 
but  stumble  inadvertently  on  the  scene,"  returned  the  young 
officer,  slightly  chilled  by  her  grave  courtesy,  and  wishing  that 
he  had  not  so  plainly  showed  his  amusement  the  day  before. 

**  She  takes  me  for  an  impertinent  cad  evidently ! "  he 
thought,  with  a  flush  of  annoyance.  "  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  there  is  no  setting  her  right,  for  it  would  make  things 
worse  to  apologise." 

''  I  cannot  understand  it,"  he  said  aloud.  ''  Johnson  was  one 
of  our  steadiest  and  best  behaved  men.  I  have  never  heard  a 
word  of  complaint  against  him  before,  but  he  shall  not  go  un* 
punished.    You  will  at  least  let  me  see  you  out  of  the  wood  ?  " 

But  the  brown  hat  was  shaken  very  decidedly. 
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"I  think  he  is  the  only  soldier  for  twenty  miles  round," 
returned  Mistress  Marjory,  with  a  slight  smile,  ^*  and  I  shall  not 
meet  him  again." 

Jack  Crowther  did  not  insist.  He  might  have  said  a  little 
more  on  the  possibilities  of  other  exhilarated  soldiers  lying  in 
wait,  but,  after  yesterday,  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  appearing 
intrusive. 

He  raised  his  hat  in  return  for  the  slightly  stiff  little  bow 
Mistress  Marjory  gave  him,  and  screening  himself  behind  a 
holly-bush,  watched  the  retreating  figure  till  it  descended  into  a 
hollow  and  he  could  see  it  no  more.  When  he  considered  that 
Mistress  Marjory  had  had  time  to  arrive  at  the  little  house  on 
the  hill,  he  followed.  The  winding  white  road  leading  past  it 
was  the  shortest  way  to  the  village,  and  as  Jack  was  hungry, 
and  it  was  close  upon  lunch  time,  it  was  only  natural  for  him 
to  return  by  it,  though  hardly  consistent  with_  these  same  good 
reasons  that  he  should  stroll  so  very  leisurely  past  a  certain 
green  hedge. 

The  little  white  gate  was  open,  and  a  figure  which  unaccount- 
ably caused  a  sudden  quickening  of  the  young  man's  pulses, 
stood  just  outside.  Jack  raised  his  hat,  and  would  have  passed 
on,  but  Mistress  Marjory  stopped  him. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,"  she  said,  with  the  quiet  dignity  which 
gave  so  quaint  a  charm  to  her  youth.  "  I  would  prefer  you  not 
saying  anything  about  Peter  Johnson.  I  know  his  grandmother 
very  well,  and  if  he  were  degraded  it  would  break  her  heart." 

"  But,"  began  the  young  officer,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  where 
would  discipline  be  if  we  allowed  such  icings  to  pass  un- 
punished ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  such  a  thing  will  never  occur  again.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  and  kindest  grandsons  in  the  world,  and  has  never  in 
his  life  been  unsteady  before.  Some  of  the  men  must  have 
played  him  a  trick  and  drugged  his  beer,  and  I  wish  him  to  be 
let  off,"  answered  Mistress  Marjory  a  little  imperiously,  and 
with  the  most  complete  disregard  for  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  British  army. 

"  Whether  the  beer  were  drugged  or  n6t,  it  seems  a  good  thing 
for  a  man  to  have  a  grandmother,"  returned  Jack  gravely,  but 
with  a  laughing  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  I  wish  I  had  one  to 
come  between  me  and  the  consequences  of  my  faults.  However, 
as  you  desire  it,  I  will  let  the  matter  drop ;  only  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  say  that  your  leniency  towards  this  sinner  places  me  in 
a  conflicting  position  with  my  duty  as  a  British  officer." 
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The  smile  in  his  eyes  had  spread  to  his  mouth,  but  it  was  so 
frank,  so  boyish,  and  so  free  from  impertinence  or  presmnption, 
that  Mistress  Marjory  could  not  feel  offended. 

''  But  it  is  always  good  to  give  a  sinner  a  chance,"  she  said, 
the  sweet  gravity  of  her  own  face  relaxing  a  little. 

"  In  theory,  yes.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  practice.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  undergoing  the  other  side  of  the  question.  But  then  I 
have  not  a  grandmother." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  answered  Marjory,  smiling  outright.  "  Bat  you 
must  remember  that  I  could  not  have  interceded  so  well  had  not 
Peter  Johnson's  former  conduct  justified  a  little  my  request." 

"  That  is  true." 

A  shadow  passed  suddenly  over  the  young  man's  face,  but  it 
vanished  as  he  returned  Mistress  Marjory's  ''  Good-morning," 
intended  for  his  dismissal. 

Mtcrjory  walked  slowly  up  the  path  towards  the  little  red-brick 
house,  but  her  face  had  grown  more  than  usually  thoughtful. 
Unconsciously  she  stopped  before  a  clump  of  tall  sunflowers,  and, 
clasping  her  hands  at  the  back  of  her  head,  gazed  up  at  their 
golden  splendour,  a  curious,  perplexed,  far-away  look  in  her  dark 
eyes. 

"  Ought  I  to  wait  any  longer,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  and  I  have  so  few  opportunities  of  work  in 
this  sleepy,  contented  place  ?  Shall  I  wait  the  five  years  more, 
or  is  it  only  selfishness  to  wait  for  something  that  is  only  to 
bring  pleasure  to  myself — ^perhaps  even  disappointment  to  me  ? 
Yet — ^ah !  it  is  very  hard  to  decide.  Love  seems  to  bring  so 
much  happiness  into  some  women's  lives — ^happiness  that  more 
than  balances  the  pain.    If  I  could  only  see  what  is  best !  " 

If  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  pair  of  sunny  eyes,  and  a 
graceful  chivalrous  bearing,  made  the  decision  even  harder  to- 
day, Mistress  Marjory  was  imconscious  of  it.  She  was  only 
honestly  trying  to  do  right.  But  the  stately  flowers,  whose  gold 
and  brown  faces  seemed  to  look  down  pityingly  into  hers,  could 
not  help  her.  Their  work  was  simple  enough — ^to  enjoy  tiie  son 
and  the  rain,  and  in  return  to  give  back  their  beauty  to  the 
earth  that  brought  them  forth.  Besides,  their  duty  lay  close  at 
their  hand,  and  they  were  not  required  to  go  and  seek  for  it  like 
the  poor  mortals  who  have  the  power  of  looking  at  both  sides  of 
the  question— duty  and  inclination,  pleasure  and  self-denial. 
(To  be  co7itinued.) 
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A  REFUTATION  OF  MISTAKES  MADE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
By  Grippin  W.  Vybb. 


I  obtained  the  official  and  confidential  information  contained 
in  the  following  article  whilst  serving  as  Field  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  D,  O.  K.  Column^  Tal-Chotiali  Field  Force, 
Southern  Afghanistan,  from  the  Quartermaster-GeneraVs  Depart- 
ment, Intelligence  Branch,  and  the  Settlement  Officers*  Final 
Reports  of  the  Land  Revenue  of  the  Frontier  Districts ;  and  I 
must  a>cknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  permitting  me  to  publish  the  same. 
Other  papers  and  authorities'  are  also  duly  a/iknowledged  in  the 
following  article. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
North- West  Frontier  of  India,  with  a  view  to  point  out  some 
well-known  facts,  concerning  our  Afghan  and  Biluch  neighbours 
and  their  countries,  which  are  utterly  at  yaiiance  with  many  of 
the  statements  recently  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Even  the  English  press  often  fall  into  error  in  writing  on 
matters  connected  with  Afghanistan  and  Biltichistan,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  correct  some  of  the  wrong  impressions  which 
appear  to  be  so  generally  accepted.  I  shall  answer  the  following 
statements,  which  have  been  recently  made,  in  the  order  in  which 
I  have  placed  them.* 

1.  After  thirty  years  of  our  rule  the  frontier  districts  do  not 
pay  a  tithe  of  the  revenue,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
improvement. 

2.  The  soil  is  principally  sterile — unproductive,  barren,  and 
waste. 

3.  There  is  no  local  trade,  and  the  people  have  no  commercial 
instinct. 
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4.  The  Mahommedans  are  described  as  thieves,  indolent, 
improvident ;  they  have  no  code  of  honour,  and  dislike  our  race 
and  rule.    The  Hindus  are  paramount. 

6.  There  is  no  trade  in  either  Afghanistan  or  Biluchistan, 
and  the  whole  country  is  a  land  of  rocks  and  stones. 

7.  Our  Indian  regiments  dislike  frontier  service,  and  by 
retaining  any  portion  of  either  Biluchistan  or  Afghanistan  the- 
native  troops  would  desert  our  cause,  become  disloyal,  and  the 
Indian  army  very  unpopular.  The  water  on  the  Tal-Chotiali 
route  is  said  to  be  bad. 

8.  If  we  bridge  the  river  Indus  at  Dera  Ismail  Knan  and 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  and  guard  the  few  passes  where  they  emerge 
into  India  east  of  the  Suliemans, — ^revert,  in  fact,  to  our  old 
frontier, — that  will  be  our  wisest  course. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  first  statemeiit,  about  the  frontier 
districts  not  paying  a  tithe  of  the  ''revenue,  I  find  by  the  last 
revenue  settlement  report  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan — ^which  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  6f  all  the  revenue  districts — 
that  the  value  of  land  has  risen  since  1868  from  an  average  of 
Bs.  5.10.8  per  acre  to  an  average  of  Bs.  22.8.0  per  acre,  and  that 
the  increase  of  total  area  under  cultivation  is  1,789,774  acres,  or 
161*7  per  cent.  The  increase  on  the  culturable  area  is  979,205 
acres,  or  468*3  per  cent. ;  the  increase  on  the  irrigated  area  is 
117,153  acres,  or  81*1  per  cent. ;  the  increase  on  the  unirrigated 
area  is  219,687  acres,  or  124-9  per  cent. ;  the  increase  on  the 
total  cultivated  area  is  103*4  per  cent.  The  unassessed  area  is 
now  28*84  per  cent,  of  total  area ;  the  culturable  area  is  41'  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area. 

The  Peshawur  district  shows  87*4  per  cent,  increased  cultiva- 
tion»  which  appears  to  be  the  minimum.  In  the  Bunnu  and 
Kohat  districts  an  average  of  89*1  per  cent,  has  been  the 
increased  cultivation,  and  great  wastes  have  been  reclaimed 
which  have  not  been  included  in  this  average.  The  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  district  shows  87*3  and  Jacobabad  119*5  per  cent, 
increased  cultivation.  Taking  the  actual  value  of  land,  it  has 
risen  from  a  general  average  of  Bs.  1.4.0  per  acre  to  a  general 
average  of  Bs.  17.11.0  per  acre;  and  the  Bevenue  Settlement 
officers  report  that,  with  the  irrigation  canals,  the  increase  is 
steadily  progressing  in  all  these  districts  every  year,  particularly 
in  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan^  and  Jacobabad 


See  Standard  of  4th  April  1881. 
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disiaicts.       The    last    returns    show    an    aggregate    of    Bs. 
15,96,730.7.10  as  land  revenue.* 

This  part  of  India  is  beyond  the  limit  of  the  monsoon  current 
and  lies  more  or  less  within  the  rainless  region.  The  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  river  Indus  at  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  districts  intended  to  be  irrigated,  and 
the  watercourses  thus  made  are  called  inundation  canals,  as  they 
are  only  in  use  during  the  inundation  or  flood  season.  The 
Indus,  like  the  Nile,  when  in  flood  carries  the  richest  and  the 
highest  fertilising  properties  in  its  waters,  and  the  land  requires 
no  further  manuring.  The  result  of  this  rich  liquid  manure  has 
been  the  reclamation  of  enormous  tracts  of  sterile  land  bordering 
the  base  of  the  Suliemans  and  the  desert  fringe  of  Jacobabad.t 
Having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  Bevenue  Irrigation 
Department  on  the  frontier,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  thai 
under  judicious  legislation  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  of  the 
frontier  districts  are  capable  of  being  utilised  and  brought  under 
cultivation,  if  Government  would  give  up  their  invested  rights 
in  the  so-called  "wastes"  and  sell  them  at  the  market  value, 
thus  encouraging  the  Lambardars  to  carry  out  by  private  enter- 
prise their  own  canals,  and  reducing  the  tax  on  water,  t  But  even 
under  the  present  system  the  people  are  happy  and  contented, 
for  they  know  that  by  petitioning  either  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner or  the  canal  officer  they  can  obtain  justice  and  redress. 
As  a  race  they  are  infinitely  better  oflf  than  the  down-country 
ryots,  who  are  thin,  poor,  and  under-fed. §  These  frontier  men 
are  stout  manly  fellows,  dwell  in  better  houses,  and,  instead  of 
living  on  rice,  eat  meat  and  whole-meal  bread.  ||  Every  year 
brings  them  more  money  and  prosperity.  Moreover,  the  area  of 
cultivation  might  be  almost  indefinitely  enlarged  by  the  exten- 
sion of  irrigation  works.  Foreign  capital  would  find  few  more 
lucrative  employments  than  the  reclamation  of  the  great  desert 
fringe  and  wastes  adjacent  to  the  river  Indus,  which  only  require 
water,  as  may  be  seen  along  the  existing  canals,  to  render  them 
the  most  fertile,  rich,  and  productive  of  soils. 

Occasionally  heavy  showers  break  on  the  higher  range  of  the 
Suliemans,  and  great  damage  is  done  to  the  villages  along  the 
base.  If  bunds  were  thrown  across  the  lower  gaps,  enormous 
reservoirs  of  water  might  be  stored  at  a  high  level.   The  natives 

*  Private  letters  from  Deputy  CommisBionerfl  and  CivU  Officers  verify 
these  returns  and  figures. 

t  Sir  H.  Davies.  §  Colonel  Graham. 

t  SirW.  Merewether.  U  Sir  A.  Bumes.  /^^^^f^ 
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of  Bundelkund  thoroughly  understand  this  system,  and  have  a 
series  of  tanks  at  different  levels  to  catch  all  such  surplus  water, 
and  not  a  drop  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  soil  is  principally 
virgin  alluvial  along  this  reach,  and  merely  wants  water  to 
produce  the  best  crops. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  procurable  in  the  hills.  Almn, 
salt,  saltpetre,  Multani-mati,  and  carbonate  of  soda  (sajji),  are 
obtained  in  the  frontier  districts.  The  rabbi,  or  winter  crops, 
are  wheat,  barley,  poppies,  gram,  turnips,  taramira,  and  peas. 
The  kharif,  or  summer  crops,  are  indigo,  jow&r,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  bajra,  rice,  til,  sawak,  Indian  com,  mung,  melons,  mot, 
and  the  ordinary  pulses,  cardamons,  and  tobacco.  The  produce 
of  wheat  per  acre  averages  twenty  maunds.  Jow&  is  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  food  in  the  frontier  districts  :  it  is  grown 
between  June  and  August,  the  later-sown  crops  being  the  best, 
and  it  takes  less  water  than  other  crops.  The  average  turn-out 
per  acre  is  twenty  maunds.  In  the  Sindh  circle  jow&  is  grown 
for  fodder.  The  stalks  are  eaten  like  those  of  sugar-cane. 
Cotton  is  grown  very  extensively  all  along  the  frontier.  The 
average  out-turn  of  cleaned  cotton  is  one  and  a  half  maunds  per 
acre.  The  frontier  districts  produce  about  800,000  maunds 
annually.  The  best  rice  is  grown  in  Jacobabad  and  Deri  Ghazi 
Khan  districts,  that  grown  in  the  North  not  being  considered 
so  good.  Indigo  is  largely  grown  along  the  frontier,  and  the 
produce  steadily  increases.  It  is  one  of  the  best  paying  of  crops. 
Indigo  gives  three  crops ;  the  first  year's  crop  is  called  "  Arop," 
the  second  "  Mundi,"  and  the  third  "  Tremundi,"  which  latter 
is  kept  for  seed.  Indigo  sells  on  an  average  at  Rs.  76.8.0  per 
maund.  Poppies  are  grown  in  the  three  districts,  and  in  1880 
there  appears  to  have  been  about  2,500  acres  under  cultivation. 
The  mode  of  extracting  opium  from  the  poppy-pod  is  peculiar  to 
the  frontier.  One  maund  of  poppy-seed  yields  about  ten  seers 
of  oil,  which  sells  at  fours  the  rupee.  Under  former  native 
governments,  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce  was  taken  instead 
of  taxes,  and  this  share  was  called  "  mahsul " ;  one-sixteenth, 
called  ''  lich,"  became  the  proprietor's  share,  and  the  balance 
went  to  the  tenant.* 

The  spontaneous  products  bf  the. frontier  districts  are  dates, 
mung  grass,  shaklo  gum,  seeds  of  which  are  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  nilofar  or  water-lily,  of  which  the  roots  and  seeds 
are  eaten.    The  most  important  of  the  indigenous  products  are 

•  Mr.  F.W.R.  Fryer.  ^ 
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the  date  palm  trees.  It  is  said  that  the  date  pahn  marks  the 
ronte  of  Alexander's  army.*  His  troops  were  supplied  with 
Egyptian  dates  as  food,  and  where  the  stones  of  the  fruit  were 
thrown  trees  grew.  It  is  very  strange  that  the  date  palm  will 
not  grow  naturally  out  of  the  frontier  province  s.t  It  grows  best 
in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Multan,  and  Bhawalpur  districts,  and 
KveB  for  100  years. t  The  finest  trees  bear  a  maund  and  a  half 
of  fruity  and  they  are  assessed  with  land  revenue.-  The  total 
frontier  revenue  under  this  heading  for  dates  averages  about 
Rs.  100,000  yearly.§  Crops  of  the  first  order  of  value  in  the 
several  assessments  of  the  frontier  districts  show  a  iotal  value 
of  gross  produce  of  Rs.  47,59,864.11.8.  Crops  of  the  second 
order  ditto,  Rs.  217,82,780.5.2,  and  of  the  thu-d  and  fourth  order 
ditto,  Rs.  60,46,691.10.4,  or  a  grand  total  of  Rs.  825,89,286.11.2. 
In  the  lowlands,  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Indus,  are  found  wild 
pig,  hog-deer,  black  and  grey  partridges,  quail,  snipe,  wild  duck 
of  all  kinds,  hares,  and  bustard.  Towards  Rajanpur  tigers 
abound.  In  1872  four  were  killed,  and  one  near  Shfihwali  by 
some  natives  with  sticks  and  swords.  In  the  low  hills  ravine 
deer  are  found.  In  winter  kul&n,  sand-grouse  and  obarah 
frequent  the  district.  Below  Rajanpur  herds  of  wild  donkeys 
are  seen.  The  natives  consider  them  very  good  eatings  and  they 
are  said  to  be  unbreakable ;  but  Captain  (now  Major)  Underwood, 
4th  Punjab  Cavalry,  had  two  at  Rajanpur  which  he  broke  into 
harness.  II 

Camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  kine,  donkeys,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
the  domestic  animals  of  the  frontier  districts.  Camels  are  very 
numerous.  The  climate  is  favoxurable  to  them,  and  they  are  the 
only  animals  which  can  well  be  used  to  carry  burdens  on  the 
Pach&d  tracts;  only  male  camels  are  used  for  burdens.  The 
mares  of  the  frontier  are  very  famous  and  of  great  reputation  in 
all  upper  India.  The  natives  of  these  parts  never  ride  horses, 
but  only  mares,  the  colts  being  killed  as  soon  as  they  are  foaled 
unless  of  very  good  breed.  The  mares  are  noted  for  great  powers 
of  endurance,  are  hardy,  and  very  handsome ;  some  fetch  as 
much  as  Rs.  800.  A  mare  is  considered  to  consist  of  four  parts 
or  legs,  and  is  sold  at  so  much  a  leg.  The  owner  of  one  leg 
keeps  the  mare  for  three  months  in  the  year.  It  is  common  to 
own  shares  in  several  mares.  Every  Biluch  keeps  one  either 
of  his  own  or  in  partnership  with  a  friend.    The  Biluch  fights 

*  Lord  Northbrook.  f  Sir  B.  Sandeman. 

t  Elphinatone.  ||  Mr.  F.  W.  B.  Fryer. 

%  Lord  LaTvrenoe. 
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on  foot ;  that  is  why  mares  are  used.  They  can  easily  be  tied 
up,  and  never  betray  their  whereabouts  by  neighing  as  horses 
do.  There  is  a  Biluch  proverb  :  *'  A  man  with  his  saddle  on  a 
mare  has  his  saddle  on  a  horse,  a  man  with  his  saddle  on  ahorae 
has  his  saddle  on  his  head."*  Biliichis  and  Southern  Afghans 
do  not  molest  women  or  children  in  warfare.  The  frontier  natives 
never  shoe  their  horses.  Buffaloes  are  plentiful  in  the  river 
lands,  and  are  grazed  in  herds  of  100  to  800.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  numerous.  The  natives  prefer  the  latter  for  food,  and  the 
sheep  are  mostly  the  Dumba,  or  fat- tailed  species,  t 

The  population  of  the  frontier  districts  has  been  estimated  at 
about  1,115,000,  and  the  average  is  seventy-five  per  square  mile.  I 
The  population  has  increased  by  thirty-two  per  cent.,  and  is 
made  up  of  Mahommedans,  Hindus,  and  Sikhs,  the  proportion 
being  as  seven  Mahommedans  to  one  Hindu,  and  to  every  thirty- 
six  Hindus  one  Sikh.§  Biliichis  predominate  in  the  Dera  Ismail 
Ehan  and  Deri  Ghazi  Ehan  districts,  the  Pathan  element  in  the 
North,  and  the  Scind  races  in  the  South. ||  A  great  number  of 
Fathans  and  Biluchis  enter  the  districts  every  year,  and  take 
service  under  our  Governments  as  sepoys,  militiamen,  carriers, 
builders,  brick-makers,  hewers  of  wood,  clearers  of  jungle,  and 
are  extensively  employed  in  clearing  canals,  throwing  up  embank- 
ments, excavating  watercourses,  &c.1[  The  Waziris  and  Biluchis 
have  been  classed  together,  but  the  former  are  undoubtedly  of 
Path&n  origin,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
latter.**  Both  are  pai-tly  subject  to  the  British  Government. 
Along  the  border  they  live  as  yet  in  tribes  under  hereditary 
chieftains.  The  Biluchis  are  broken  up  into  the  following  tribes 
— the  Easranis,  Bozd&rs,  Lunds,  Ehos&s,  Ehetr&ns,  Leg&ris, 
Gurch&nis,  Bughtis,  Dreshaks,  Mazaris,  and  the  Maris. ft 

The  Bozdar,  Ehetran,  Bughti,  and  Mari  tribes  are  quite  inde- 
pendent, and  so  are  the  Hadiani  section  of  the  Leg&ri  tribe. 
The  Biluchis  are  a  distinct  race,  this  fact  is  estab^hed  beyond 
question,  from  their  language  and  appearance.  Sir  Henry  Green 
says  they  came  from  Aleppo  in  the  tweKth  century,  via  Baghd^, 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  northern  border  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Mekr&n,  whence  they  spread  north.  In  Syria 
there  are  tribes  bearing  the  same  characteristics  as  the  Biluchis, 
in  manners,  habits,  and  appearances.    Elphinstone  states  that 

*  Sir  A.  Barnes.  i)  Temple, 

t  Mr.  P.  W.  R.  Fryer.  i  Muxiro. 

t  LyaU.  *•  Raverty. 

§  Graham.  ft  Fryer. 
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at  the  first  Mahommedan  invasion,  the  mountains  of  Mekr&n 
-were  inhabited  by  Biluchis,  and  those  of  Sulieman  by  Afghans, 
as  at  present.  The  Afghans  were  certainly  in  possession  of  part 
of  the  Snlieman  range,  as  remains  of  their  tanks  and  tombs  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  Marie  mountain.'  Pottinger  divides  the 
Biluchis  into  three  branches;  he  describes  the  Dreshaks, 
Mazaris,  and  Leg&ris,  who  lived  in  the  hills,  as  having  the  worst 
possible  character.  "  They  infested  the  roads,"  he  says,  "  and 
committed  the  most  atrocious  robberies  and  murders  upon 
travellers.  The  Ehan  of  Ehelat  lives  too  far  away,  and  has  no 
control  over  them.  They  are  at  continual  war  with  one  another, 
and  keep  no  engagements."  All  these  races  now  live  in  the 
Deri  Ghazi  Ehan  district,  and  have  settled  down  as  an  honest, 
industrious  race,  and  quite  given  up  robbing  and  mmrdering 
their  neighbours.  The  Bozd&:s,  against  whom  we  lately 
sent  an  expedition,  are  jealous  of  the  Leg4ris;  and  as  we 
have  not  given  them  the  same  encouragement  as  some  of  the 
other  tribes,  but  blockaded  their  passes  and  driven  them  into 
their  own  barren  country,  they  have  been  compelled  to  break 
through  all  restraints  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  food.  The  Bozd&r 
chief  assured  me,  some  few  years  ago,  that  if  we  employed  his 
people  in  some  way,  they  would  willingly  give  up  marauding. 
I  must  say  that  all  the  Bozdirs  I  have  employed,  as  Govern- 
ment servants,  to  escort  treasure  and  Government  property,  have 
invariably  been  true  and  faithful,  and  as  overseers  and  workmen 
they  have  behaved  right  well.*  The  Bozd^rs  can  muster  2,700 
fighting  men,  according  to  the  official  confidential  reports ;  but 
the  Bozd^  chief  told  me  he  cibuld  put  6,000  in  the  field. 

I  can  say  the  same  of  the  Waziris,  against  whom  we  also 
sent  an  expedition  to  punish  them  for  plundering  and  raiding 
on  our  frontier.  The  Waziris  are  the  most  powerful  tribe  on 
our  border,  and  can  muster  60,000  fighting  men,  but  I  doubt 
whether  more  than  15,000  will  show  fight  against  us.  The 
Waziris  are  not  Biluchis.f  My  own  idea  is  that  they  are  of 
Turkomto  origin,  although  they  possess  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Biluchis.  Many  on  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Waziri  country  have  intermarried  with  the  Afghans,  and 
imbibed  their  manners,  customs,  and  habits.^  But  as  a  race 
they  have  not,  by  any  means,  the  fanatical  elements  of  the 
Fath&ns.§  And  those  who  have  entered  our  service,  never  care 
to  retqm  to  their  own  barren  country.  ||     They  are  a  wild  and 

Bee  Tima  of  9th  ApriL  f  Sir  A.  Bumea.  X  Macartney. 
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nomadic  tribe,  and,  as  a  rule,  take  but  little  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, sowing  merely  enough  for  their  own  wants ;  they  subsist 
principally  by  keeping  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of 
cattle,  which  they  graze  in  many  of  their  fine  valleys  and 
plateaux.*  They  are  exceptionally  truthful.t  The  only  classes 
in  Afghanistan  who  are  unprincipled  and  deceitful  are  the 
Eabulese  and  Northern  Afghans,  and  if  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had 
said  of  these  classes  that  the  more  they  saw  of  us  the  more  they 
disliked  us,  he  would  have  been  more  correct.  What  I  wish  to 
show  is  that  these  Northern  Pathan  races  are  quite  different  inr 
this  respect  to  their  Southern  brethren.!  AH  oflScers  who  know 
the  frontier  well  are  agreed  on  this  point.  §  Most  Orientals  are 
addicted  to  lying.  The  Hindus  are,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent 
liars  in  the  world.  They  are  taught  to  lie  neatly,  elegantly, 
and  well,  and  they  certainly  succeed.  ||  The  Sikhs  are  most 
honest,  and  as  a  race  very  truthful ;  they  are  the  only  branch  of 
Hindus  who  do  not  lie.lT  There  are  some  Hindus  on  the  frontier, 
and  they  are  held  in  great  contempt  by  all  classes  of  the  Bilucbis 
and  Afghans.  They  are  called  by  the  common  name  of  Karfir  in 
these  parts.  The  word  is  used  to  denote  a  coward,  or  one  base 
and  abject.**  They  are  a  down-trodden  race.ft  The  Hindu 
remains  in  Biluchistan,  and  elsewhere,  show  that  they  were 
once  the  dominant  race,  and  we  know  that  a  Hindu  dynasty 
reigned  at  Khelat  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Brahois. 
Under  the'Mahomedan  rulers  they  were  only  tolerated  at  all 
because  of  their  being  useful  as  traders  and  accountants. 
Professor  Wilson  indentifies  them  with  the  Cirrhadffi  of  the 
ancients;  and,  indeed,  Kerfit  is  one  of  the  five  Prusthas,  or 
regions  of  the  Hindus,  these  being  Cheen  Prusth,  Taven  Prusth, 
Dukshem  Prusth,  and  Kerfit  Prusth,  understood  by  the  Indians 
to  apply  to  the  country  about  Ojein  (compare  Professor  Wilson's 
Vishnu  Ptirdn,  page  175,  for  the  Keratds  of  that  book).  While 
subject  to  the  Mahomedans,  the  Hindus  were  not  allowed  to 
ride  anything  but  donkeys.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  wear 
turbans.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Sikhs,  during 
their  supremacy,  to  do  away  with  these  signs  of  social  degrada- 
tion, a  Hindu,  unless  he  be  in  the  Government  service,  seldom 
wears  anything  but  a  skull-cap,  or  rides  anything  but  a  donkey. 
The  Hindus  of  Afghanistan  and  Biluchistan,  and  along  the  west 

*  Lamaden.  |   Lord  Mftoanlay. 
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of  the  IndoSy  are  also  very  lax  in  their  religions  observances,  will 
drink  out  of  a  skin,  and  nse  the  same  vessels  as  a  Mahomedan. 
On  the  frontier  there  are  a  few  Hindu  families  of  good  position, 
which  they  gained  under  the  Sikh  raj.  In  law  and  official  deeds 
of  the  Mahomedan  epoch,  a  Hindu  was  always  mentioned  as 
"  Mati-nl-Islam/'  or  slave  of  the  followers  of  Islam.  There  are 
several  remains  of  old  Hindu  colonies  in  the  Deri  Ghazi  Ehan 
district.  These  are  at  Sangarh,  Dilurai,  near  Jampur,  at 
Harrand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chachar  Pass,  at  Marie  in  the 
Banjanpur  tehsil,  and  also  at  Tousa  and  Mangrota.  With 
reference  to  these  last  places,  which  are  supposed  by  the  natives 
to  be  the  hottest  part  of  the  world,  and  very  sandy,  there  is  a 
couplet : — 

Tovsa  wa  Mangrota,  rd  chitn  mkhti, 
Bdz  ba  Dozakh  chird  praddkhtU 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  after  making  Tousa  and  Man- 
grota there  was  no  need  for  God  to  make  hell.  The  guardian  of 
the  Tousa  shrine  says  that  the  couplet  means  that  the  sanctity 
of  the  shrine  does  away  with  the  terrors  of  hell. 

There  are  also  remains  of  Hindu  temples  along  the  Tal 
Chotiali  route  in  the  Peshin  valley,  at  Quetta,  Kandahar,  Khelat, 
and  in  the  Bolan  pass.  According  to  the  Hindu  writitigs,  Rotas 
on  the  Jhelum,  and  Harrand  at  the  base  of  the  Suliemans,  were 
founded  by  a  Greek  named  Hara  Nachus,  who  was  killed  by  "  an 
incarnation  of  vigilance."*  Sir  A.  Bumes  says  that  Harrand 
was  founded  by  Hari,  a  slave  of  Alexander  the  Great.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  according  to  Cunningham,  Wilson,  and  Elphin- 
stone,  that  the  Hindus  were  the  original  inhabitants  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  Jats,  who,  under  different  names,  are  still 
found  intermixed  with  the  Biluchis  on  the  border,  and  settled 
along  the  frontier.  They  have  been  celebrated  for  silk-weaving, 
pottery,  wood-carving,  ivory-work,  embroidery,  and  carpet- 
making,  and  as  buniahs  or  shop-keepers.  The  Hindus,  however, 
arp  no  longer  a  dominant  power.  Great  numbers  of  them, 
have,  during  the  past  few  months,  been  leaving  Kandahar, 
where  they  have  long  been  settled,  and  with  all  their  families, 
goods,  and  chattels,  have  sought  protection  imder  British  rule, 
as  they  openly  assert  they  cannot  any  longer  brook  Mahomedan 
tyranny.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  a  Kabul  Government 
to  rule    ''with  kindness  and  justice."t     This  the  Kandahar 

*  MaBBon.  t  The  Pioneer. 
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people  know,  and  it  accounts  for  the  emigration  which  has  been 
going  on  lately  from  that  province  to  British  India.*  The 
Mahomedans  on  our  frontier  have  certainly  shown  their  prefer- 
ence for  our  Government ;  for  those  who  lived  by  raiding  have 
given  up  such  practices,  and  have  become  industrious,  provident^ 
well-to-do  subjects,  docile  and  obedient  to  our  law,  and  honour- 
able in  their  actions.f  Of  one  thing  I  am  positive,  and  their 
chiefs  have  not  hesitated  to  corroborate  my  statements,  that 
Mahomedans  cannot  by  themselves  rule  supreme  ;  they  most 
be  governed. 

We  have  had  abundant  proof  that  the  Biluchis  and  Southern 
Afghans  who  have  been  employed  in  our  military  service,  and 
in  the  various  occupations  under  Government,  have  behaved 
magnificently.!  We  have  put  them  to  the  severest  test  by 
employing  them  in  their  own  coimtry  to  fight  their  fathers  and 
brothers,  and  we  know  how  true  and  loyal  they  have  always 
shown  themselves. §  With  the  T.  C.  Force  we  had  one  regiment 
and  200  of  the  Bhawulptir  Contingent,  who  were  all  natives  of 
Southern  Afghanistan,  and  their  conduct  throughout  the 
campaign  was  splendid.  We  also  employed  many  others  as 
temporary  sepoys  to  escort  convoys.  Government  treasure,  and 
property  for  very  long  distances,  through  their  own  country, 
where  they  had  the  entire  charge,  and  in  no  instance  did  they 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them.|| 

On  many  occasions  Sir  Bobert  Sandeman  and  the  political 
officers  depended  entirely  on  these  wild  meu  as  an  escort,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  Biluchis  or  Southern 
Afghans  being  treacherous  when  so  employed.  They  are  very 
brave,  manly,  thoroughly  independent,  honourable  in  their 
dealings,  and,  as  I  said  before,  true  and  loyal  to  their  word. 
They  have  a  code  of  honour  which  Bengalis  are  never  likely  to 
understand,  and  they  are  capable,  under  our  rule,  of  being  made 
a  great  people.lT  To  say  that  they  are  treacherous  is  unjust 
and  utterly  at  variance  with  facts.  I  have,  at  diJBterent  times, 
employed  many  thousands  of  them  on  large  public  works,  and 
have  had  every  opportunity  of  testing  their  worth.  Their  work 
is  always  well  and  thoroughly  done ;  they  do  not  require  the 
supervision  necessary  with  Bengali  coolies,  but  work  honestly 
and  with  great  spirit. 
Biluchis  and  Southern  Afghans  within  our  frontier  or  across 

♦  The  Tim€8.  §  General  Tytler,  V.C.,  C.B. 
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it  are  quite  without  any  strong  religious  emotion,  and  in  this 
respect  differ  entirely  from  the  fanatical  races  of  Kabul  and 
Northern  Afghanistan.^     The  Ohazis  do  not  come  from  these 
classes.f    The  Ghazis  of  Kandahar,   Quetta,  and  Khelat  are 
principally  from  Northern  Afghanistan.      Most  of  the  priests 
and  moollahs  are  from  India,  Kabul,  Herat,  Persia,  or  Arabia.it 
I   have  met  some  moollahs  who  came   from  Kandahar  and 
Khelat,  but  they  have  been  very  tame  specimens,  and  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  fanatically  disposed.    The  late  lamented  Bev. 
Dr.   Gordon,    the   well-known  and    highly  respected    frontier 
missionary,  who  fell  gallantly  in  the  sortie  from  Kandahar  in 
August  1880,  mixed  with  these  people  and  preached  Christianity 
to  them  far  away  from  military  stations,  and.  he  was  never 
insulted  or  thwarted,  although  some  of  the  Mahomedan  chiefs 
told  me  they  would  rather  Gordon  Sahib  did  not  tell  them  their 
religion  was  all  untrue.      I  mention  this   to  show  that  the 
frontier  races  cannot  be  called  fanatical,  and  although  practically 
without  any  religion,  they  are,  for  an  uncultured  people,  morsJ 
benevolent,  charitable,  industrious,  and  exceedingly  well  dis- 
posed.   They  certainly  prefer  doing  a  good  deed  to  a  bad  one; 
and  if  they  commit  highway  robbery,  they  were  born  to  regard 
it  as  a  means  of  living,  and  are  quite  willing  to  give  up  such 
a  practice,  provided  you  give  them  honest  work.    I  repeat  that 
with  these  Southerners  it  is  quite  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
more  they  see  of  us  the  more   they  dislike  us.      As  a  very 
humble  individual,  and  one  of  no  party,  being  an  ubiassed 
outsider,  I  affirm,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  that  this 
saying  is  only  true  of  the  Northerners.    Perhaps  a  man  in  my 
position,  who  mixed  freely  with  the  people,  is  better  able  to 
gauge  the  truth  and  worth  of  their  character  than  those  high 
in  military  or  political  command. 

Sir  Henry  Davies,  late  Lieut-Governor  of  the  Panjab,  recently 
prepared  some  very  elaborate  statistics  of  the  amount  of  trade. 
He  estimated  the  gross  exports  from  Afghanistan  to  India  as 
amounting  to  £388,585  sterling,  and  the  imports  to  £818,883. 
The  late  Colonel  Graham,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Derajat,  esti- 
mated the  trade  which  entered  his  district  through  the  Gomal  pass 
at  about  £500,000  sterling ;  and  Sir  W.  P.  Andrew,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  accuracy  in  all  Indian  commercial  figures,  considers 
that  these  figures  might  now  be  more  than  doubled  without  fear 
of  exaggeration.    He  states  that  Afghanistan  is  a  virgin  country, 

•  BeUew.  f  Eyre.  {  Lord. 
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capable  of  immense  development.  The  ingenuity  with  which  the 
Afghans  constructed  karez  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  shows 
them  to  be  possessed  of  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  mining 
knowledge.  Mineral  wealth  lies  untold  beneath  their  feet,  and 
the  soil  is  rich  and  prolific.  I  saw  in  the  Tal  Ghotiali  country 
evidences  of  a  system  of  irrigation,  which  a  pre-historic  race 
mastered,  and  which  certainly  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
hydraulic  engineering  art  of  a  high  order.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  vast  arable  lands  now  lying  waste,  idle,  and 
profitless,  might  be  [converted  into  a  granary  of  immense 
magnitude,  and  Bu£Scient  to  supply  the  Panjab  and  Scind 
provinces  with  grain  in  times  of  scarcity  or  famine.  The 
vine  is  indigenous  to  certain  valleys  in  Southern  Afghanistatt, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  apple  originally  came  from 
that  country.  The  high  plateaux  in  the  vicinity  of  Quetta  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant.  The 
establishment  of  looms  in  the  principal  cities  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  the  export  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  with  care  and 
attention  the  silk  trade  might  be  greatly  extended.  In  the 
Quetta  province  there  are  35,000  square  miles  of  good  rich  land 
under  cultivation,  42,000  miles  in  the  Kandahar  valleys,  and 
15,500  square  miles  ready  for  the  plough  in  the  Tal  Ghotiali 
province.  To  say  that  Afghanistan  is  a  country  of  rocka  and 
stones  is  only  partially  true.  Until  now  it  has  lain  under  the 
curse  of  Islam,  and  its  attendant  tyranny  and  lack  of  enterprise. 
The  people  are  energetic,  the  soil  is  fertile,  mineral  wealth  .is 
boundless ;  and  if  needs  but  guiding  spirits  to  point  out  how  all 
this  wealth  can  be  utilised,  the  infusion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
English  labour  to  direct,  and  English  capital  to  furnish  the 
motive  power,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  will  be 
changed.*  Sir  Richard  Temple,  speaking  of  these  tribes,  says  : 
They  are  not  averse  to  civilisation,  and  are  fond  of  trading, 
as  also  of  cultivation.  They  will  take  military  service,  and,  when 
commanded  by  men  who  understand  their  character,  make 
admirable  soldiers.  The  late  Colonel  Graham,  Gommissioner  of 
the  Derajat,  writing  about  these  Southern  Afghans,  states 
that  they  prefer  trading  to  soldiering,  and  are  very  honest  in 
all  their  commercial  transactions.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
General  Munro,  the  Frontier  Commissioner.  Generals  Chamber- 
lain and  Keyee,  both  distinguished  frontier  officers,  report  that 
the  Powindahs,  or  soldier-traders  of  Afghanistan,  possess  many 
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excellent  quaUtieB,  are  brave,  generous,  and  fair  in  their  trading 
dealings.  Lord  Lawrence  was  of  opinion  that  Powindahs  would 
do  anything  for  gold,  and  possess  the  keenest  qualifications  in 
all  matters  connected  with  trade  and  commerce.  Sir  Herbert 
Edward  writes:  These  Powindahs  will  ere  long  vie  with  the 
Farsees,  and  Bombay  merchant  princes,  in  the  traffic  and  trade 
of  Afghanistan. 

The  country,  as  I  said  before,  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  antimony  are  found  in  the  Kandahar  and  Peshin 
Tslleys ;  coal,  sulphur,  zinc,  nitre,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper 
in  the  Waziri,  Tal  Ghotiali,  and  Quetta  districts.  Gold  and 
silver  is  met  with  in  all  the  rivers  of  Biluchistan,  Afghanistan, 
and  the  Panjab,  and  a  great  number  of  people  earn  a  precarious 
existence  by  washing  for  it,  by  a  primitive,  unscientific,  and 
wasteful  process..  There  is  a  grand  field  for  European  enterprise 
in  Southern  Afghanistan. 

Silk  is  produced  in  Kandahar,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Argandab ;  and  posteens,  or  sheep-skin  coats,  chogas,  or  camel- 
hair  cloaks,  felts  of  various  kinds,  and  rosaries,  are  the  principal 
industrial  products. 

Powindahs,  or  the  soldier-traders,  are  made  up  from  dijBterent 
tribes  and  classes  in  Biluchistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and 
along  the  Sulieman  frontier.  They  bring  long  trains  of  camels, 
laden  with  merchandise  from  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  richly 
embroidered  Turkish  carpets,  and  other  articles  of  ware  from 
Herat;  besides  silks,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  drugs,  wool,  gold 
coins,  furs,  currants,  apples,  grapes,  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  and 
sweetmeats,  turquoises,  goats  and  camel  hair,  gold  and  silver 
thread,  worked  garments,  saffron,  and  other  dyes,  catgut, 
antimony,  quince  seed,  manna,  various  seeds,  provisions,  queer 
guns,  swords,  and  daggers,  handsomely  worked  shawls,  and  some 
kinds  of  pottery  ware  from  Central  Asia.  The  Powindahs  and 
their  merchandise  smell  terribly  of  asafoetida ;  even  bushes  and 
rocks  against  which  they  rub  in  the  narrow  gorges  and  passes 
retain  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  smell.  While  within  our 
frontier  they  obey  the  law,  and  give  no  trouble  to  the  authorities. 
They  enter  India  principally  by  the  Gomal,  Tal  Ghotiali,  and 
Bblan  passes.  The  total  imports  according  to  Sir  W.  P. 
Andrew,  a  most  reliable  authority,  are  about  a  million  sterling. 
The  goods  the  Powindahs  export  from  India  are  English  cotton 
piece-goods,  silks  of  all  colours,  European  cloths,  velvets,  toys, 
tea,  copper,  tin,  sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  salt,  steel,  fire-arms,  gun- 
powder,  cotton,  medicines,  richly  coloured  German   pictures, 
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English  tinned  sweetmeats,  French  and  American  puzzles,  tricks, 
boxes,  and  odd  goods  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  if  these  mountain  passes 
were  made  safe  against  roving  bands  of  armed  banditti,  the 
traffic  would  increase  enormously.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in 
other  articles,  the  easiest  and  most  direct  of  all  the  great  trading 
routes  between  Southern  Afghanistan  and  India  is  the  Tal 
Chotiali  one  ;  and  by  removing  the  garrisons  west  of  the  Indus 
in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district  to  Tal,  this  project  would  be  at 
once  carried  out  without  any  further  military  expenditore- 
Since  evacuating  Kandahar,  we  have  held  the  Quetta,  Peshin, 
and  Tal  districts.  Lately  our  troops  abandoned  the  out- 
posts  in  the  Kandahar  direction,  and  Government  are  now 
anxious  to  give  up  Quetta  and  the  Tal  Chotiali  country. 
One  of  the  objections  raised  to  our  occupying  Tal  Chotiali, 
is  that  our  native  troops  would  never  be  reconciled  to  serve 
in  such  a  country.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  troops  were  delighted  to  return  to  India,  and  some,  par- 
ticularly the  1st  Panjab  Infantry,  said  they  were  getting 
tired  of  a  two  years'  stay  in  Afghanistan.  I  made  8]>ecial 
inquiries  of  the  men,  and  they  were  not  at  all  reserved  to- 
wards me.  The  1st  Panjab  Infantry,  for  instance,  said  they 
thought  that  one  year  of  garrison  duty  at  Quetta  or  Kandahar 
was  long  enough  ;  but  if  there  was  any  chance  of  a  tumdshd,  as 
they  called  fighting,  they  would  gladly  stay  half  a  dozen  years. 
What  they  disliked  was  the  extra  duty,  and  the  strict  discipline. 
Other  regiments  were  quite  sorry  to  return  to  India.  They  liked 
serving  in  Biltichistan  and  Afghanistan,  because  they  received 
free  rations,  additional  pay,  had  no  expenses,  and  there  was 
always  the  prospect  of  a  brush  with  the  enemy.  I  know  some 
of  the  frontier  stations  west  of  the  Indus  are  quite  as  unpopular 
as  our  outposts  at  Tal  Chotiali,  Quetta,  &c.  They  prefer  the 
former  to  the  latter,  only  as  being  nearer  to  India,  and  where 
the  water  is  thought  to  be  better.  The  Madras  and  Bombay 
troops  positively  hated  the  place,  and  were  for  ever  grumbling 
and  sowing  discontent  amongst  our  Sikh  and  Panjab  frontier 
regiments ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  Madras  and  Bombay 
troops  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers,  and  it  was  a  farce 
sending  them  out  of  their  presidencies.  They  have  not  the 
morale  nor  physical  powers  to  be  anything  more  martial  than 
policemen  or  palki-bearers.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  a  dozen 
Pathans  of  the  Bhawalpur  Contingent  did  more  actual  work  in 
an  hour  than  a  wing  of  a  Madras  regiment  in  a  day.      After  a 
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inarch  of  twelve  miles  they  would  be  thoroughly  prostrated. 
They  could  not  march  without  drinking  water  about  five  times 
as  often  as  Panjabis.  At  night,  if  on  guard  and  the  weather 
was  cold,  or  it  rained,  they  would  all  go  to  sleep,  and  this  in  an 
enemy's  country.  If,  instead  of  their  being  flogged,  one  or  two 
had  been  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial  and  shot,  it  would 
have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.  Some  of  the  Bhori-Pathans 
who  were  taken  prisoners  in  an  engagement  near  Tal  Ghotiali^ 
and  brought  into  camp  by  some  of  the  Ist  Panjab  Infantry,  saw 
the  Madrasses  a  few  days  later,  and  they  remarked  with  a  sneer, 
"  Surely  these  women-like  men  were  not  sent  up  to  fight  us !  " 
During  the  day  these  so-called  soldiers  would  grumble  and  whine 
at  the  discomforts  of  campaigning.  I  mention  this,  as  it  was 
these  men  that  made  all  the  fuss,  and  the  English  authorities 
think  that  serving  beyond  the  frontier  was  generally  distasteful 
to  all  our  troops,  and  include  Goorkhas,  Sikhs,  and  the  gallant 
regiments  of  the  Panjab  Frontier  Force  in  the  same  category 
■with  Bombay  and  Madras  sepoys.  As  an  unbiassed  outsider,  I 
saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  these  men  would  demoralise 
the  best  troops,  and,  instead  of  being  any  material  use,  they 
were  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  British  army  in  Afghanistan ; 
and  all  officers  not  of  the  Madras  or  Bombay  armies  are  agreed 
on  this  point. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  Tal  Chotiali  being  an  unpopular  station, 
I  feel  sure  it  would,  under  the  guiding  influence  of  men  like 
Edwardes,  Eeynell  Taylor,  Nicholson,  Jacob,  or  Lumsden — ^who 
years  ago  pitched  their  tents  under  solitary  trees  at  Bannu, 
Ehanghur,  Asni,  Hoti-Murdan,  and  Hazara,  from  which  rose 
the  flourishing  cantonments  of  Edwardesabad,  Jacobabad, 
Bajanpur,  Murdan,  and  Abbottabad — develop  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  picturesque,  healthy,  and  favourite  stations  in 
India ;  for  it  has  so  many  advantages  over  the  present  frontier 
cantonments,  all  of  which  in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Elhan  and  Jacob- 
abad direction  it  would  supersede. 

It  will  be  as  well  if  the  troops  who  will  use  this  route  between 
Quetta  and  India,  obtain  their  drinking-water  on  line  of  march 
from  high-level  springs,  or,  if  this  is  not  always  possible, 
excavate  small  temporary  wells  clear  of  river-bed,  water  being 
procurable  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  below  natural  surface  in 
most  of  the  valleys.  The  water  at  this  season  in  open  creeks 
and  streams  is  somewhat  impure,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
season,  and  would  probably  cause,  as  it  did  in  1878,  slight 
dysentery  amongst  the  men. 

VOL.  ni.  23        , 
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To  bridge  the  Indus  at  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  Dera-Ismail- 
Khan,  or  at  either  of  these  places,  would  exhaust  the  revenue 
of  the  Panjab  for  years  to  come ;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
India's  finances  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  so  great  a 
work.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  more  desirable  that  the  Indus 
should  be  bridged  at  one  of  these  points,  but  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  are  great.  The  river  along  this  reach  passes  through  a 
low,  flattish  alluvial  section,  and  the  stream  is  continually  changing 
and  shifting  its  bed.  From  a  discharge  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  winter  it  swells  into  a  river  of  enormous  magnitude, 
with  a  tremendous  velocity  and  a  discharge  of  about  a  million 
cubic  feet  per  second,  overflowing  the  country  for  miles  on  either 
side  of  its  com-se,  and  carrying  everything  before  it;  erosion 
and  encroachment  are  ever  at  play  where  it  impinges,  and 
silting-up  takes  place  where  it  recedes.*  This  mighty  volume 
of  rushing  water  is  not  so  muchi  due  to  the  rainfall,  as  its 
catchment-area-basin  lies  almost  wholly  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  monsoon  or  equinoctial  current,  as  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  of  the  Himalayas  during  the  summer  months — a  fact 
clearly  shown  by  the  discolouration  of  its  waters.  The  fine 
impalpable  mud  held  in  suspension,  which  is  brought  down  by 
the  Indus  in  flood,  deposits  itself  when  the  velocity  decreases  to 
1'85  feet  per  second.  The  piers  of  the  Empress  bridge  over  the 
Satlaj,  at  Adamwahan,  were  carried  down  107  feet  below  the 
lowest  part  of  the  existing  bed;  and  from  personal  borings  of 
the  Indus  I  estimated  that  the  wells  for  a  bridge  at  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  would  have  to  be  can-ied  down  at  least  150  feet  below  the 
bed  to  escape  the  terrific  scom:  and  retrogression  of  level  which 
prevails.  The  bridge  would  have  to  be  about  three  miles  long, 
and  have  retaining  wing- walls,  and  up-stream  abutments  a  mile 
in  length,  and  when  finished  might  be  a  failure.  Witness  those 
over  the  Beas,  Satlaj,  and  Chinab  of  the  S.  P.  and  D.  Railway, 
which  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  being  enlarged.f 

What  appears  to  me  a  very  feasible,  simple,  and  far  less 
expensive  method  of  connecting  Multan,  the  great  military  base, 
with  the  frontier,  would  be  a  navigable  canal  between  the  Chinab 


♦  "  Geological  Notee  on  the  Indus,"  by  G,  W.  Vyse,  F.G.S.,  2loyaI  AsiaUe 
Journal^  July  1878. 

t  The  mistake  was  throwing  stones  and  debris  round  the  piers  to  protect 
them.  This  choked  up  the  waterway,  and  increased  tiie  scour  elsewhere, 
eventuaUy  undermining  and  sweeping  away  piers  and  all  obstmotion.  One 
well  for  one  pier  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  has  been  proved  they  were  not  oaaied 
down  Jialf  far  enough. 
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and  the  Indus.  The  cost  of  the  project,  mcluding  two  locks,  I 
estimate  at  ten  lakhs  of  rupees.  There  is  no  single  reach  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Indus  which  is  straight  for  any  distance ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  its  banks  do  not  cm've  and  twist  every  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  its  stream  will  rebound  from  left  bank  to 
right  in  the  most  persistent  manner  possible.  What  is  very  note* 
worthy  when  the  river  is  thus  acting,  is  the  variable  way  in 
which  it  discards  the  silt  on  the  side  it  regurgitates,  erosion  and 
retrogression  of  level  going  on  where  it  impinges.  This  action 
is  ever  at  work,  and  by  using  the  valuable  agency  of  it3  silt 
deposit,  the  river  even  in  flood  can  be  mastered  and  made  to  go 
anywhere.*  When  an  erosion  has  been  made  on  the  right  bank 
another  will  be  made  on  the  left,  and  then  another  lower  down 
on  the  right,  till  in  this  manner  the  whole  river-bank  will 
beconae  a  continuation  of  arcs,  alternately  concave  and  convex ; 
the  erosion  increasing,  it  will  in  a  short  time  become  one  con- 
tinued curve,  and  the  thread  of  the  stream  flying  off  from  one 
side  will  go  across  and  batter  the  opposite-shore  with  a  constant 
renewal  of  the  same  play,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  stream 
progressively  lessens  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  the  current 
with  the  corroded  shore  becomes  more  acute,  the  obliquity  of 
the  thread  of  the  stream  impelled  and  repelled  becoming 
greater  as  the  concavity  of  each  erosion  is  enlarged,  it  will  so 
happen  that  the  force  will  at  last  become  equal  to  the  resistance, 
and  each  erosion  will  have  its  limit.f 

Although  the  science  of  hydraulics  may'^be  said  to  be  still  in 
its  infancy,  we  have  by  the  higher  precise  rules,  based  on  theory 
and  expressed  in  perfect  mathematical  formulae,  discovered  the 
true  solution  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  impelled  and  repelled 
actions  of  the  main  currents  of  shifting  streams  and  variable 
floods  like  the  Indus.  Having  discovered  that  solution,  we  caa 
put  it  into  practice,  and  train  and  guide  such  a  mighty  volume 
of  water  as  the  Indus  in  flood,  as  easily  as  one  can  drive  a 
four-in-hand  through  Hyde  Park.! 

I  tried  a  very  interesting  experiment  with  the  Indus  in 
1875-76,  and  diverted  it  from  a  point  in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
district,  into  a  sandy  waste  in  the  Mozuffergurh  district,  saved 
two  miles  of  encroachment,  and  reclaimed  six  miles  of  rich 

•  Vyge,  on  the  River-training  of  the  Indus,  Professional  Papers  on  Indian 
Engineering,  No.  coziz.,  published  by  Govemmeut. 

t  Professional  Papers  on  Indian  Engineering,  Nos.  coxiz.  and^coxliL,  by  G-.  W« 
Vyse.  B.A.,  A.M.I.G.E.    Published  by  Government. 

X  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers^  vol.  1.  page  213.  p^/^o  i  p 
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arable-land.*  I  mention  this,  to  show  that,  having  a  canal  for 
political  and  commercial  purpose,  between  Multan  and  the 
frontier,  the  Indus  could  always  be  controlled  by  exact  theories^ 
which  are  now  admitted  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  more  vast  sums  of  public  money  will  be  squandered 
on  useless  unproductive  works. 

Begarding  the.  last  statement,  viz.  that  if  we  bridged  the 
streams  we  could  defend  the  few  passes  where  they  emerge  into 
the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Suliemans :  it  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
possible  to  defend  such  a  pass  as  the  Khyber,  and,  perhaps, 
some  others  in  the  north,  more  effectually  on  oin:  side  than  by 
entering  Afghanistan  and  defending  them  from  the  other  side, 
but  the  so-called  few  passes  amount  to  213  in  the  reach  from 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  in  the  north  to  the  Jacobabad  boundary  in 
the  south.  There  are  no  less  than  92  passes  in  the  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  district  alone  (Quartermaster-General's  Department, 
Intelligence  Branch,  Confidential)^  which  are  easy  and  open  for 
all  arms  of  the  Service  save  wheeled  artillery.  The  remainder 
are  about  equally  distributed  in  the  districts  on  each  side,  but 
the  ninety-two  converge  towards  one  centre,  which  leads  direct 
to  Tal  and  Ghotiali,  and  these  latter  points  command,  strategi- 
cally speaking,  the  whole  of  the  principal  routes  connecting 
Southern  Afghanistan  with  India,  and  the  various  passes 
flanking  the  Bolan.  Situated  on  a  high  plateau,  8,600  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  a  rich  virgin  soil,  well  watered  by  many 
excellent  perennial  streams,  and  a  climate  infinitely  lower  in 
temperature  than  any  of  the  stations  west  of  the  Indus,  Tal 
Ghotiali  is  admirably  placed  as  the  great  frontier  cantonment, 
and  as  a  point  d'appui  in  Southern  Afghanistan. 

We  all  know  that  General  Phayre  took  longer  to  march  on 
Kandahar  from  Quetta  than  Sir  Frederick  Boberts  did  from 
Kabul,  although  it  is  dotihle  as  far.  The  recently  discovered 
road  from  Tal  to  Kandahar  is  more  open,  and  the  gradients  less 
severe,  than  that  vid  the  Khojak,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  army  could  march  in  far  less  time  from  Tal  to  Kandahar 
that  from  Quetta. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  Tal  is  much  nearer  our 
military  base  of  operations,  and  more  accessible  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  rectification  of  our  Indian  frontier,  and  the  retention  or 
abandonment  of  the  whole  or    a    part  of   Afghanistan,  has 

*  The  Biver  Indus.    Boyal  Afliatic  Society's  JoiiniaZ,  July  1878.        . 
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unfortunately  been  allowed  to  become  a  party  question.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  so  important  a  measure  should  be  thus 
regarded,  when  a  cool,  calm  judgment,  unbiassed  by  party 
strife,  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  England's  great  name  in  our  Eastern  Empire. 
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General  Sir  William  Codrington  was  bom  in  November  1804, 
and  was  the  eldest  Burviving  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  G.C.B.  He  entered  the  army  in  the  year  1821,  at 
the  age  of  17 ;  but  it  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  officers 
to  enter  the  army  at  a  much  younger  age  than  we  do  in  these 
advanced  and  enlightened  days;  and  a  few  years  previous  to 
1821,  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Peninsula,  when  a  traditionary 
feud  existed  between  England  and  France,  and  when,  also,  John 
Bull  was  supposed  to  be  a  match  for  any  other  three  men,  many 
of  our  officers  entered  the  army  at  12' or  14  years  of  age.  Others 
obtained  their  commissions  while  at  school,  and  had  their  names 
actually  entered  and  retained  in  the  Aimy  List,  until  they  were 
considered  old  enough  to  join.  It  was  no  very  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  a  youngster  to  join  and  find  himself  on  "joining"  half 
way  up  the  lieutenants,  or  nearly  a  captain,  at  the  age,  perhaps, 
of  15  or  16. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  case  of  an  officer  joining  as  a  captain 
at  the  dignified  age  of  16 !  But,  alas !  we  now  live  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  such  disgraceful 
anomalies  have  long  since  been  rooted  out ;  but  still  tliere  is 
room  for  the  "  broom  "  of  the  reformer — still  are  there  colonels 
to  be  swept  away,  but,  somehow  or  other,  they  remain,  a 
standing  disgrace  to  our  reformers.  Again,  strange  to  say,  they 
are  not  remnants  of  the  old  days  of  "ensigns,"  and  "right-about- 
three-quarter  face,"  but  rather  the  baneful  result  of  promotion  by 
selection.    And  if  a  cavalry  officer  have  passed  the  Staff  College, 

and  held  one  or  more  staff  appointments,   "Why,  d ^n  it 

all,  you  know,  he  must  be  a  doosid  clever  fellow  1 "  What  does 
it  matter  if  he  cannot  sit  on  his  horse,  even  at  a  walk  ?  What 
does  it,  or  can  it  possiWy  matter,  if,  whenever  the  steady  old 
charger  on  which  he  gallantly  inspects  his  regiment,  breaks  into 
a  trot,   through  an  unintentional  convulsive  clutching  of  tho 
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rider's  legs  on  the  charger's  ribs,  there  is  instantly,  and  Tsrith 
the  most  unchanging  regularity,  a  ''solution  of  continuity'' 
between  the  colonel  and  his  horse  ?  Nonsense !  If  he  falls  off, 
or  rather,  if  the  horse  falls  away  from  his  rider,  it  was  a  mistake 
of  the  horse.  The  rider  has  gone  "  through  the  mill " — nay,  he 
has  also  gone  through  the  Staff  College  Eiding  School,  and, 
therefore — Q.  E.  D.  Selection  by  promotion,  interest,  and  staff 
employment !  Competency  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  say  to  it, 
and  why  should  it  ?     Q.  E.  D, 

Sir  William  Codrington  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  he  saw 
active  service,  as  he  joined  just  at  the  time  of  the  long  calm 
which  came  over  Europe  after  the  defeat  and  isolation  of  the 
Grei^t  Napoleon.  It  was  not  until  1854,  when  he  had  been 
thirty-three  years  in  the  service  (long  before  which,  if  he  had 
lived  in  these  *'  advanced  "  days,  he  would  probably  have  been 
shelved,  and  reminded  that  the  army  was  not  a  profession  for 
any  soldier  who  stood  in  the  way  of  one  or  more  pushing  '*  staff 
and  office,"  "  red-tape  and  orderly  "  officers),  when  he  was  sent 
with  the  Coldstream  Guards  to  Bulgaria.  He  was  made  a 
Major-General  by  brevet  while  at  Varna  {after  thirty-three  years* 
service !  What  would  Sir  Greedy  Graball  say  to  that,  if  it  was 
his  own  case  ?)  and  distinguished  himself  both  at  the  Alma  and 
at  Inkermann.  He  was  appointed  to  command  the  Light  Divi- 
sion dm-ing  a  portion  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  November  1855. 

He  was  present  with  the  army  from  its  arrival  in  the  Crimea 
to  its  evacuation,  July  12th,  1856,  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  during 
the  war,  and  a  G.C.B.  in  1865.  He  represented  Greenwich  from 
1857  to  1859,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  at 
Gibraltar. 

On  27th  December  1860  he  attained  the  Colonelcy  of  the  23rd 
Fusiliers  (What  is  the  old  23rd's  new  title?  Lord  bless  us!), 
and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General  on  27th  July  1863. 
That  IB  forty-two  years  after  he  joined  as  Ensign !  What  would 
Sir  Greedy  Graball  say  to  that,  if  it  were  his  case  ?  'Tis  too 
horrible  to  think  about. 

Sir  William  Codrington,  among  his  other  honours,  obtained 
that  of  the  second  class  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Military  Order  of  Savoy,  and  first  class  of  the  Medjidie.* 

♦  Men  of  the  Time. 
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Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  credit  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  Admiralty,  Foreign  Office,  and  Treasm-y  have  between  them 
arrived  at  a  decision  to  abolish  the  post  of  British  Naval  Attache 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Captain  Arthur,  R.N.,  C.B., 
who  has  held  the  post  at  Washington  since  October  1879,  when 
he  replaced  Bear- Admiral  Gore  Jones,  is  to  be  recalled  at  the 
end  of  this  month  (February),  and  no  successor  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  replace  him,  nor  is  it  at  present  intended  that  England 
shall  be  any  longer  represented  in  naval  affairs  in  America. 
The  reason  for  this  decision  can  be  found  nowhere  except  in  an 
ill-conceived  desire  to  effect  a  paltry  economy,  so«-called,  at  the 
cost  of  the  eflSciency  of  our  Intelligence  Department,  if  not  of  our 
service,  which  will  thus  be  deprived  of  a  valuable  pair  of  eyes 
and  ears.  This  action  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  understand 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  retained  a  naval  attache  at 
Washington  throughout  the  dull  time  of  inactivity  which  fol- 
lowed the  civil  war.  But  now  the  United  States  has  been 
thoroughly  aroused  to  a  desirability  of  reorganising  and  recon- 
stituting a  navy  of  war-ships,  and  an  advisory  committee  has  but 
recently  made  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
in  his  official  report  to  Congress  has  fully  endorsed  the  views  of 
the  Committee  and  urged  the  country  to  turn  serious  attention 
to  its  extreme  weakness  as  a  maritime  power,  and  to  see  at  once 
to  the  construction  of  a  defensive,  if  not  of  a  strong  cruising  and 
offensive  fleet.  It  is  at  such  a  moment  that  oin:  advisers  in 
naval  matters  have,  strangely  enough,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  few  pounds  may  be  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Naval  Attache  at  Washington,  whose  salary  amounts  only  to  the 
modest  sum  of  jGSOO  per  annum.  America  has  long  had  a 
reputation  for  inventiveness,  and  her  guns,  rifles,  and  torpedoes, 
her  monitors  and  torpedo-boats,  have  been,  in  many  instances, 
largely  copied,  if  not  adopted  in  their  entirety.    The  names  of 
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Lay  and  Herreschoff  and  Ericsson  are  well  known  in  our  navy 
in  connection  with  torpedo  warfare,  and  the  Destroyer  of  the  last- 
named  inventor  is  attracting  the  greatest  interest,  as  being  likely, 
if  successful,  to  almost  revolutionise  naval  warfare  and  to  reduce 
to  a  very  low  standard  the  value  of  our  massive  ironclads  in 
effecting  operations  upon  an  enemy's  coast.  So  fully  alive  to 
this  fact  are  the  Americans,  that  in  their  programme  of  naval 
construction  no  mention  is  made  of  ponderous  armoured  sea- 
going vessels;  but  small,  swift  cruisers,  with  great  offensive 
power,  able  to  strike  and  show  their  heels,  are  more  in  favour 
for  fighting  at  sea  and  the  destruction  of  commerce,  while 
the  gun-torpedo  and  submarine  mining  is  looked  to  as  a  very 
capable  means  of  coast  defence,  backed  up  by  heavy  artillery 
mounted  ashore  or  afloat.  At  this  moment,  then,  we  have  a 
country  with  a  go-ahead  reputation,  and  a  readiness  of  invention 
And  eagerness  to  adopt  novel  methods  of  fighting,  putting  its 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  determining  to  take  its  place  once 
again  among  the  naval  powers  of  the  world.  And  it  is  at  such 
a  moment  that  England  decides  to  withdraw  an  official  who 
would  now  be  really  useful,  while  for  years  he  has  been  retained 
looking  on  at  nothing.  Can  it  be  that  we  think  we  are  so 
'*  awfully  clever  "  that  we  can  learn  nothing  from  other  nations  ? 
Surely  not,  for  we  have  had  our  failures  as  well  as  successes. 
We  have  seen  Italy  pass  us  in  the  race  for  the  construction  of 
the  most  powerful  ship  in  the  world,  and  have  seen  the  Duilio 
go  ahead  of  the  Inflexible^  which  was  launched  so  long  ago  as 
1876,  and  has  been  undergoing  the  process  of  preparing  for  sea 
ever  since,  and  has  only  just  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
dockyards.  We  have  now  also  been  awakened  by  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Symonds,  Sir  William  .Armstrong  and  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  to  the  fact  that  France  alone  is  fast  overtaking  us  as  a 
maritime  power,  and  that  our  **  naval  supremacy  "  will  soon  be 
an  empty  boast.  At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  we 
were  superior  in  fighting  ships  to  the  navies  of  Europe.  Then 
we  comforted  ourselves  with  admitting  that  though  we  had  lost 
that  position  we  were  BquaJ  to  any  probable  combination  that 
might  be  brought  against  us.  Since  then,  one  naval  attache 
(who  is  attached  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  in  turn)  has  had  to 
draw  attention  to  Italy  and  France,  and  now  we  find  one  of 
these  countries  about  to  distance  us  in  the  strength  of  her  fleet. 
Possibly  their  Lordships  desire  to  be  left  to  dwell  peacefully  in  a 
'*  fool's  paradise,"  and  are  annoyed  at  the  warning  voices  of 
Jiaval  officers  whose  interests  are  wrapped  up  in  their  service 
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and  their  country,  and  whose  minds  have  not  been  warped  by  the 
sordid  considerations  which  may  influence  a  Board  which  seeks- 
for  popularity  by  cutting  down  the  Navy  Estimates.  What 
other  reason  but  that  of  enforcing  rigid  economy,  false  as  it  is^ 
in  the  navy  of  England,  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  nation,  her 
Colonies,  and  her  commerce  depends,  can  be  found  for  studied 
blindness  to  the  progress  of  other  Powers  and  the  deliberate 
neglect  which  is  tending  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  British 
navy? 

Another  "  economy"  which  is  being  practised  by  the  Admiralty, 
apparently  on  its  own  responsibility,  is  the  determined  abolition 
of  certain  naval  depots.  A  Boyal  Commission  has  now  for  some 
time  been  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  establishment  of  naval 
repairing  and  coaling  stations,  the  desire  being  to  provide  depots 
and  refuges,  or  resting-places,  on  the  high  roads  of  our  com- 
merce and  to  our  colonies.  But  the  Admiralty  does  not  wait 
for  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  but  quiety  sits  at 
Whitehall  and  arranges  that  in  the  next  Navy  Estimates  no 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  such  important 
depots  as  Ascension  and  Yokohama,  while  Shanghai  and  Trin- 
comalee  are  threatened  with  the  pruning-knife,  if  not  with 
excision.  Whether  or  not  their  Lordships  are  exceeding  their 
powers  in  dealing  thus  with  a  question  of  such  national  import- 
ance, is  a  matter  we  will  leave  to  the  Commissioners  and  to 
jt'arliament,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mania  for  reduction 
which  has  lately  been  developing  itself  at  Whitehall  may  not  be 
permitted  to  become  one  of  destruction.  Ascension  will  be,  as  yet, 
retained  as  sick-quarters  for  invalids  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  squadron,  and  Yokohama  will  still  be  used  for  coaling 
purposes,  so  that  the  navy  has  been  allowed  to  retain  a  footing 
at  both  places,  and  restoration  will  not  be  difficult  should  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  fail  to  agree  with  the  action  of  the 
Admiralty  Board. 

The  Constructor's  Department  at  the  Admu*alty  is  now  under- 
going severe  scrutiny  at  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  and  Admiral 
Sir  Geoffirey  Hornby,  as  president,  will  sift  to  the  bottom  the 
causes  of  that  divided  responsibility  which  has  so  often  led  the 
Department  into  blunders.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  manner  in  which  many  very  responsible  officials  in  the 
Department  came  to  the  highest  posts  is  not  such  as  to  ensure 
the  selection  of  the  fittest.     To  be  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
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of  designs  for  ships  of  war,  the  construction  of  which  entails  the 
expenditure  of  millions,  is  a  grave  responsibility,  and  it  bohoves- 
the  country  to  ascertain  that  mere  seniority  in  office  or  favour- 
itism shall  not  govern  selection.  It  is  to  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  our  constructors  have  been  trained  and  selected  that 
the  Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  important  alterations  will  follow  the  report. 
Common  fairness  to  our  naval  constructors  makes  it  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  then-  duties  of  late  years  have  been  exception- 
ally difficult,  and  that  the  designing  of  ships  of  war  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  almost  experimental.  The  transition  from 
wooflen  three«-deckers  and  frigates  to  ironclads  with  monster 
guns  has  been  rapid,  and  has,  consequently,  been  marked  by 
some  sad  failures.  But  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  little 
more  certainty  in  design,  and  less  doubt  as  to  the  performances 
of  the  ships  turned  out  under  Admiralty  supervision.  Other 
nations  have  lately  been  inclined  to  show  us  a  lead,  and  the 
success  of  more  than  one  foreign  man-of-war  on  her  trial-trip 
has  been  nothing  short  of  a  surprise  for  om-  constructors.  The 
Admiralty  Board,  which  acts  upon  the  professional  advice  of  the 
Director  of  Construction,  has  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
better  things  might  be  expected.  Hence  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry. 

Naval  officers  who  have  commuted  then'  retked  pay,  but  who 
desire  that  their  names  shall  be  retained  in  the  Navy  List,  should 
remember  that  they  should  report  themselves  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  as  being  "  still  aUve."  More  than  800  officei-a 
failed  to  report  themselves  last  year ;  and  if  they  continue  to 
make  no  sign  of  life  before  the  20th  of  March,  they  will  be 
struck  off  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Koyal  Navy.  As  the  removal 
of  an  officer's  name  from  the  Navy  List  is  meted  out  as  a  mark 
of  displeasure,  and  has  recently  been  applied  to  one  who  gained 
an  unenviable  notoriety,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  commuted 
officers  to  devote  a  sheet  of  foolscap  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Admiralty,  and  keep  up  their  connection  with  the  service  of  their 
youth. 

The  finding  of  the  Doterel  court-martial  is  now  generally,  but 
unofficially,  quashed,  as  the  Triumph's  demonstration  of  the 
dangerous  qualities'  of  xerotine  siccative,  is  believed  by  most  naval 
men  to.  furnish  an  explanation  of  an  event  which  was  held  to  bo 
almost  inexplicable.    But  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  Professor 
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Abel  to  the  court  which  inquired  into  the  Doterel  catastrophe, 
it  is  quite  possible  an  open  verdict  would  have  been  returned. 
But  the  Admiralty  chemist  so  very  clearly  demonstrated  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  an  explosion  of  coal-gas  in  the  bunkers  of  the 
ship  would  accotmt  for  the  first  shock  felt,  and  the  plans  of 
ventilation  in  the  Doterel  so  plainly  showed  that  communication 
with  the  magazine  was  quite  possible,  that  this  theory  was 
accepted  as  being  the  only  explanation.  Now  it  is  reported  that 
this  deadly  "  driers  '*  was  stowed  under  the  store-room  in  the 
Doterel,  and  that  there  was  a  leakage,  and  that  the  cask  was 
thrown  overboard  in  consequence.  The  gaseous  nature  of  the 
composition  was  known,  and  care  was  required  in  its  handling. 
An  extra  precautionary  circular  respecting  xerotine  siccative  was 
issued  to  the  fleet  a  few  months  ago,  and  any  further  supply  of 
the  compoimd  was  doubtful.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  worse  still  for  those  who  have  suffered,  no  order  for 
its  being  got  rid  of  was  given  until  after  the  mischief  liad  been 
done,  and  the  Triumph  explosion  had  occurred.  Some  time  ago 
a  preserving  composition  for  ships'  bottoms  was  issued,  and 
afterwards  found  to  be  dangerously  inflammable.  As  there  is 
an  Admiralty  chemist,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  submit  to  his 
analysis  all  chemical  compoimds  before  stowing  them  in  our 
ships  ? 


In  addition  to  the  alterations  in  the  Boyal  Marine  Ck>rps 
effected  by  the  Order  in  Council  published  last  month,  the  rank 
and  file  have  benefited  by  the  abolition  of  the  payment  for  sheet- 
washing,  which  payment  is  to  cease  from  the  1st  July  1881.  A 
further  gain  to  the  men  has  accrued  from  the  reduction  of 
hospital  stoppages  from  lOd.  to  7d.  per  diem,  charged  against 
men  who  are  in  hospital  while  on  the  shore  strength. 

Appointments  as  Assistant  Instructors  of  Gunnery  at  the 
three  divisions,  and  of  an  Assistant  Instructor  of  Musketry  at 
the  depot  at  Walmer,  are  to  be  made!  This  measure  has  long 
been  necessary,  as  the  instructors  of  musketry  at  the  division 
have  had  their  assistants  for  years,  and  it  has  long  been  urged 
that  gunnery  instructors  should  also  have  assistants. 

The  decision  on  this  point  looks  like  an  addition  of  work  in 
the  shape  of  increased  instruction  in  gunnery — the  most  im- 
portant drill  for  officers  and  men  when  serving  afloat. 

It  is  presumed  that  these  appointments  will  be  held  by  lieu- 
tenants or  junior  captains,  without  increasing  the  numbers  on 
the  lists. 
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It  has  also  been  notified  that  the  widows  of  those  officers  who 
accept  a  lump  sum  on  retirement  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
pension  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  as  these  pensions  are 
withheld  from  the  widows  of  officers  in  the  army  under  similar 
circumstances. 

No  promotions  have  been  made  in  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  three  captains  who  have  retired  during  the  past  month, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  at  present  twenty-four  captains  in  excess 
of  the  strength  authorised  by  the  last  Order  in  Council. 

The  Standard,  which  for  years  past  has  been  regarded  as  a 
trusted  friend  and  warm  champion  of  the  British  officer,  has 
lately  been  criticising  the  arrangements  of  regimental  messes, 
and  protesting  against  what  it  seems  to  think  is  reckless 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  their  management  is 
entrusted.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  should 
continually  be  misled,  as  it  is  misled  with  regard  to  this  all- 
important  question,  by  writers  who  are  either  ignorant,  or,  what 
is  worse,  profess  to  be,  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  There  are 
many,  no  doubt,  who  imagine  that  the  one  aim  and  object  of  a 
man's  existence,  once  he  is  gazetted  to  a  commission  in  the 
Army,  is  to  do  as  little  work  as  he  can,  and  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  lay  hands  upon ;  and  the 
Times  and  other  papers  are  never  tired  of  raising  their  voices 
against  this,  as  they  hold,  ''  lamentable  state  of  affairs."  There 
never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Army, 
when  its  officers  stood  more  in  need  of  champions.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  painful  to  note  the  persistence  with  which  the 
regimental  officer  is  libelled.  When,  however,  the  traducers  of 
the  old  class  of  officers  Qome  forward,  as  the  Standard  has  done, 
and  talk  of  the  "  foolish  extravagance  "  of  the  regimental  mess, 
they  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  carried  the  joke  to  its  extreme 
Umit.  Even  a  worm  will  turn  when  trodden  upon,  and  the 
regimental  officer,  long-suffering  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  be, 
may  be  goaded  to  desperation.  The  limit  of  endurance  has  at 
length  been  reached,  and  in  condemning  the  so-called  extrava- 
gance of  the  regimental  mess,  the  Standard  has  over-stepped 
reasonable  bounds,  and  has  called  forth  the  censure  of  all 
right-thinking  men.  It  is  simply  a  cruel  slander  to  accuse 
officers  of  living  in  luxury,  for  it  is  a  charge  which  cannot  be 
substantiated.  Far  from  being  an  extravagant,  the  regimental 
mess,  as  everyone  who  has  any  acquaintance  at  all  with  mili- 
tary life  well  knows,  is  a  most  economical  institution,  and  it  is 
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from  this  very  fact  that  the  present  accusation  has  arisen. 
Against  the  mess  itself  not  a  word  can  be  uttered,  and  it  may 
be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction — contradiction,  that  is  to 
say,  onthepartof  those  who  are  in  position  to  express  an  opinion 
— that  no  more  admirable  institution  could  exist  than  a  well- 
ordered  mess ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  mess  t^  well  ordered. 
There  may  here  and  there  be  exceptions,  but  the  exceptions  do 
not  prove  the  rule,  for  it  so  happens  that  where  good  manage- 
ment comes  in  the  expenses  are  lightened.  A  good  commanding 
officer  makes  a  good  regiment,  and  given  a  good  commanding 
officer,  all  that  pertains  to  the  mess  will  be  properly  and 
economically  conducted.  But  to  blame  the  officers  as  a  body 
for  extravagance  is  in  every  sense  unjust.  If  those  who  are  so 
ready  to  raise  their  voices  against  luxurious  living  would  but 
reflect  a  little,  they  would  see  that  they  are  doing  serious 
injury  to  the  service  by  trying  to  upset  a  system  which  has 
oxisted  for  years,  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  foreign  armies, 
and  which  has  done  much  in  the  past  to  earn  for  Great  Britain 
that  prestige  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  very  men  whom 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  special  object  of  a  certain  clique  to 
analign. 

A  large  number  of  retirements  may  be  expected  to  take  place 
shortly  among  the  officers  of  the  Bifle  Brigade;  for,  hard  as  other 
regiments  have  been  "  hit  "  by  the  new  organisation,  the  Bifles 
have  suffered  to  an  even  greater  extent.  Those  who  have  been 
the  leading  spirits,  both  in  the  Brigade  and  the  60th,  do  not 
•disguise  the  fact  that  they  are  losing  all  interest  in  their  pro- 
fession. It  is  no  honour  now  to  be  a  Bifleman  and  to  tiy  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  yom*  regiment,  when  almost  every  third 
man  you  meet  is  a  rifleman  too,  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
the  rifle  tunic,  instead  of  being  the  most  ^'uncommon,  has 
l)ecome  the  most  common  of  all  military  uniforms. 


It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  brigade  of  Guards  that  a  young 
officer  of  but  a  few  years  standing  should  come  prominently 
forward,  as  Lieutenant  Edgar  Vincent  has  done,  and  be 
entrusted  with  important  duties  in  connection  with  a  diplomatic 
mission.  But  it  shows  of  what  great  value  a  knowledge  of 
languages  is  to  a  British  officer,  and  Mr.  Vincent's  case  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  are  aspiring  to  commissions, 
if  there  are  any  who  have  aspirations  in  this  direction  in  these 
degenerate  days,  when  the  secret  of  success  in  the  .honourable 
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calling  of  arms  is  not  so  much  the  possession  of  ability  as  the 
possession  of  cheek.  Mr.  Vincent  has  come  to  the  front  by  his 
own  merit,  and  his  case  serves  to  show  that  the  study  of 
European  languages  is  a  paying  game,  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

It  appears  that  the  reductions  which  it  has  been  decided  to 
carry  out  in  the  strength  of  the  Artillery  in  India  are  to  be  so 
arranged,  that  the  batteries  remaining  on  the  Indian  establish- 
ment will  be  10  Eoyal  Horse  Artillery,  27  Garrison,  and  40 
Field,  total  77.  OflScers  desirous  of  remaining  in  India,  who 
may  be  on  the  strength  of  the  eleven  batteries  ordered  home, 
mil  be  posted  to  existing  vacancies  in  that  country.  This 
reduction  of  the  number  of  batteries  is  a  very  injudicious  one. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  living  who  knows  better  what  tlie 
wants  of  India  are  than  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  and  it  is  no 
secret  what  his  views  were  with  regard  to  the  European  force  in 
the  East.  His  lordship  maintained  that  every  man  borne  on 
ihe  strength  of  the  army  in  the  three  Presidencies  was  needed. 
And  BO  we  should  find  were  difficulties  unfortunately  to  arise. 
However,  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day  just  now,  and  all  other 
-considerations  have  to  be  set  aside  once  that  all-powerful  argu- 
ment is  set  in,  that  money  must  be  saved,  as  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  pay  the  taxes  will  pin  their  faith  in  the  man  who  is 
pledged  to  curtail  expense,  without  ever  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  the  economy  which  is  to  be  practised 
is  wise  or  not.  And  so  it  is  in  the  present  case.  The  reduction 
of  the  force  of  artillery  in  India  is  held  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  because  it  will  temporarily  decrease  expense.  The  fact 
is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  that  increased  danger  is  incurred.  This 
is  quite  a  Secondary  consideration ;  the  great  aim  and  object  of 
those  now  at  the  helm  is  to  save  money,  or  to  make  their  con- 
stituents think  that  they  are  doing  so,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a 
number  of  batteries  of  artillery  from  the  Indian  garrisons  and 
their  conveyance  home  for  disbandment  is  but  one  of  many  short- 
sighted acts  carried  through  under  the  cloak  of  *'  economy  "  and 
"  reform." 


As  stated  lately  in  the  Standard,  the  Government  of  India 
have  recently  sent  home  an  important  despatch  relating  to  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  The  spirit  of 
unification  will  be  found  to  have  firmly  laid  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  days  of  the  Indian  Medical 
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Department  are  said  to  be  numbered.    In  the  scheme  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Medical  Department  of  India  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  British  Army  Medical  Department  on  a  system  similar 
to  that  which  was  adopted  when  the  Indian  Corps  of  Engineers 
were  incorporated  with  the  Eoyal  Engineers.    Medical  officers  of 
the  Indian  service  who  obtained  their  first  commissions  before 
1865,  are  to  be  specially  dealt  with.     Their  rank,  prospects  of 
promotion,  and  other  privileges,  will  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  to  die  out  or  remove  themselves  by  retire- 
ment unmolested.      Surgeons  who    have   entered   the  Indian 
Medical  Service  since  that  year,  however,  having  been  appointed 
under   special   conditions,  will  be  transferred   to  the  British 
Medical  Department,  though  probably  promoted  according  to 
their  own  cadres  to  the  higher  administrative  appointments  aa 
vacancies  occur.    A  beginning  has  already  been  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  older  medical  officers  of  the  Indian  establishment  by  the 
application  to  those  of  them  who  are  in  civil  employ  of  the 
55-years    rule.      This  will  probably    induce  many  to   accept 
the  new  pensions  rather  than  return  to  general  nrilitary  duty» 
and  thus  a  good  number  of  appointees  who  entered  the  service 
prior  to  1865  will  bo  disposed  of.     The  scheme  now  referred 
to  is    framed  very  much  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Indian  Army  Commissioners  ^  in  their  report    of    1879.      In 
course  of   time  civil  appointments   will   be    held  by  officers 
of  the   British  Medical   Department,  who  will  be  allowed  to 
elect  for  service  in  India  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  Boyal 
Engineer  officers  do  at  present,  except  that  the  term  of  Indian 
service  will,  it  is  stated,  be  ten  years  for  the  medical  officer, 
instead  of  the  shorter  term  in  the  case  of  the  Boyal  Engineers. 
Those  who  wish  to  remain  in  the  country  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  allowed  the  option  of  doing  so  if  they  so  elect.    It  is  also 
reported  that  the  supreme  administrative  control  of  the  Medical 
Department  in  India  will  be  vested  in  an  Indian  Director- 
General,  who  will  be  the  chief  adviser  of  the  War  Office  a& 
regards  the  administration  of  the  [department,  while  filling  at 
the  same  time  the  responsible  position  of  Sanitary  Adviser  to. 
the  Government  of  India.    The  new  scheme  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Surgeons-General  Crawford  and  Cuningham,  and  will  pos- 
sibly end  in  the  latter  officer  assuming  the  office  of  Director- 
General  as  its  first  incumbent.    The  full  details  of  the  new 
scheme  have,  however,  not  been  made  public. 
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An  influential  Committee,  called  the  Staff  Corps  and  Indian 
Army  Fund,  was  formed  some  time  ago  in  London,  with  a  view 
of  giving  definite  and  vigorous  shape  to  the  complaints  against 
the  Pension  and  Retirement  Regulations  affecting  the  Staff 
Corps  and  local  army  of  India.  The  petitions  were  prepared  in 
terms  that  did  not  suggest  the  claiming  of  anything  as  a  right, 
but  respectfully  submitted  for  consideration  the  position  of  the 
Staff  Corps  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  Her  Majesty's 
Service.  The  Committee  called  special  attention  to  the  following 
points : — "  1.  That  the  rates  of  pension  were  inadequate,  having 
been  fixed  in  1796,  when  money  was  of  much  greater  value  than 
at  the  present  time.  2.  That  before  the  amalgamation  the 
pension  was  invariably  supplemented  by  a  bonus,  raised  regi- 
mentally,  a  system  which  is  no  longer  practicable.  3.  That 
service  .out  of  India  in  a  Queen's  regiment  does  not  count  for 
pension  in  the  Staff  Corps.  4.  That  all  leave  does  not  count  as 
service  towards  pension.  6.  That  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  present  pensions,  the  regulations  are  prac- 
tically inoperative,  resulting  in  officers  remaining  on  until  they 
obtain  colonels'  allowances,  thus  being  a  great  financial  burden 
to  the  State,  and  in  the  meantime  having  been  necessarily 
occupying  subordinate  positions  unsuitable  to  their  rank,  while 
junior  officers  are  rendered  hopeless  in  their  prospects  of  advance- 
ment." As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  has  been  induced  to 
make  several  important  concessions  to  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Forces,  and  a  memorandum  has  been 
issued  from  the  India  Office  giving  particulars  as  to  the  terms 
under  which  officers  will  in  future  be  enabled  to  retire.  Most  of 
the  causes  of  grievance  have  been  removed,  and  though  there 
still  remain  a  few  points  to  which  Lord  Hartington  might  with 
advantage  have  devoted  attention,  the  general  tendency  of  new 
"  rules  "  will  be  to  satisfy  those  who  have  long  been  labouring 
under  a  sense  of  injustice.  Great  credit  is  certainly  due  to 
those  who  have  formed  the  Committee  of  the  Staff  Corps  and 
Indian  Army  Fund,  for  the  moderation  they  have  shown  in 
dealing  with  the  several  questions  which  it  has  been  their 
province  to  represent.  It  is  mainly  due  to  the  discretion  with 
which  they  have  proceeded  that  so  many  anomalies  have  been 
removed,  and  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  ought  to  recognise 
in  a  substantial  manner  their  indebtedness  to  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Fund  for  the  excelllsnt  services  they  have 
rendered.    Mr.  Wallison,  the  Secretary,  beyond  all  others,  is 
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deserving   of   praise  for  the  zeal  and    ability  displayed   by 
him. 


Although  no  one  can,  of  course,  object  to  a  Militia  officer 
placing  on  his  card  the  designation  of  the  territorial  regiment 
of  which  his  battalion  now  forms  an  integral  part,  it  is  only 
right  that  the  public  into  whose  hands  the  card  may  fall  should 
know  to  what  battalion  it  is  that  the  officer  belongs  whose  name 
it  bears.  In  some  instances  officers  have  wisely  inserted  after 
the  number  of  the  battalion  the  word  "  Militia,"  thus — Captain 
Smith,  8rd  (Militia)  Battalion,  Boyal  Scots.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  this  arrangement.  A  militiaman,  as  a 
rule,  is  as  proud  of  his  cloth  as  a  linesman  is  of  his,  and  as  the 
introduction  of  the  word  "  Militia  "  acts  as  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  the  ''grand  old  Constitutional  Force"  and  the 
new-fangled  territorial  organisation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  boast  Conservative  tendencies  will,  out  of  respect  for  the 
past  history  of  the  Militia,  not  allow  the  time-honoured  name 
to  die  out  entirely.  On  these  grounds,  if  no  other,  the  use  of 
the  word  *'  Militia  "  on  the  cards  of  militiamen  should  commend 
itself. 


It  certainly  is  a  sign  of  the  times  when  officers  are  found 
ready  to  leave  the  service  even  before  they  have  qualified  for 
pensions,  and  throw  the  money  they  have  at  their  disposal  into 
trade,  rather  than  continue  their  connection  with  a  once  glorious 
profession  which  is  fast  losing  all  its  old  attractions.  Two 
cases  have  occurred  lately  in  which  officers  have  done  this,  and 
in  one  case  the  ex-6on  of  Mars  went  to  the  extent  of  giving  up  a 
very  desirable  staff  appointment  aod  splendid  prospects  rather 
than  remain  in  a  service  all  the  charms  of  which  have  departed 
with  the  new  organisation,  which  has  swept  away  for  ever  esprit 
de  corps,  and  has  lowered  military  rank  until  it  is  actually  not 
worth  holding. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  stated  lately,  that  a  report 
has  been  prepared  and  handed  into  the  War  Office,  giving 
details  as  to  the  honours  due  to  regiments  on  account  of  the 
services  performed  by  them  in  the  campaign  under  General 
Wolfe  in  North  America,  and  that  the  words  ''Quebec"  and 
"  Louisburg  "  are  to  be  added  to  the  distinctions  now  borne  on 
the  colours  of  regiments ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  Mr. 
Childers  will  favourably  consider  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
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made  to  him  that  one  campaign  should  be  disposed  of  at  a  time. 
Wolfe's  operations  in  America  having  been  exhausted,  attention 
has  now  been  turned  to  Marlborough's  campaigns,  and  a  list  is 
being  prepared  of  the  regiments  which  took  part,  and  the 
honours  to  which  they  are  severally  entitled.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  general  order  wQl  shortly  be  issued,  giving  particulars  as 
to  the  corps  who  are  to  add  "Quebec"  and  " Louisbmrg "  to 
their  honours.  No  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  compelling 
regiments  to  wait  for  honours  due  to  them  for  one  campaign 
until  the  histories  of  the  whole  of  the  unrecorded  actions  have 
been  searched. 


It  is  always  gratifying  to  find  an  organ  of  the  position  and 
influence  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  coming  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed.  The  pmrchase  subalterns  have  a 
legitimate  cause  of  grievance,  and  though  Mr.  Ghllders  has 
endeavoured,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  ignore  their  right 
to  agitate  for  a  redression  of  wrongs,  the  fact  nevertheless 
remains,  and  no  argument  which  the  War  Office  can  put  forward 
will  gainsay  it,  that  they  are  serving  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  their  brethren  who  have  entered  the  service 
since  the  passing  of  Lord  Gardwell's  measure  for  the  removal  of 
the  purchase  system.  They  have  invested  some  ^6800  in  the 
purchase  of  their  commissions,  and  they  did  this  on  the  strength 
of  a  Parliamentary  guarantee  that  their  interests  would  be 
protected.  How  has  faith  been  kept  with  them?  Notwith- 
standing Lord  Gardwell's  promise,  given  more  than  once  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  no  officer  was  to  be  a  loser  by  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  they  find  now  that  not  only  is  the  money 
paid  by  them  for  their  commissions  lost,  but  they,  on  retire- 
ment, are  to  get  no  better  terms  than  the  men  who  have  been 
appointed  under  the  new  rigime.  This  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
wrong.  No  one  has  asked  for  any  exceptional  privileges  so  long 
as  the  officers  continue  to  serve,  but  it  is  held,  and  reasonably 
so,  that  the  rates  of  pension  should  be  modified,  and  that  those 
should  derive  some  pecuniary  benefit  on  quitting  the  service  who 
held  saleable  commissions  at  the  date  that  the  Boyal  Warrant 
appeared  which  swept  away  the  arrangement — an  arrangement 
recognised  and  authorised  by  the  State— by  which  rank  was 
bought  and  sold.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  the  matter  before  a 
court  of  law  and  have  it  contested  on  legal  grounds,  no  judge  or 
jury  in  the  world  could  possibly  give  a  verdict  adverse  to  the> 
claimants.    This  being  so,  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  dishonour- . 
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able  on  the  paxt  of  the  responsible  authorities  to  endeavour  to 
deny  their  obligations.  Bight  is  right,  all  the  world  over,  and 
it  is  a  mean  and  despicable  act  on  the  part  of  a  Government  to 
take  advantage,  as  the  Secretary  of  .State  for  War  is  doing  at  the 
present  time,  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  the  framer  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  Boyal  Warrants  in  force,  to  get  rid  of  a  difficult 
question  when  it  is  brought  in  a  legitimate  manner  to  his  notice 
in  Parliament. 


Although  it  is  stated  in  a  most  authoritative  manner  that 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  to  "  have  his  wish  gratified," 
and  is  to  be  given  a  divisional  command  in  India  shortly,  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  announcement  will  not  be 
confirmed.  Anxious  as  His  Royal  Highness  may  be  to  see  some- 
thing of  soldiering  in  India,  and  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
organisation  of  the  army  in  the  East,  it  is  well  known  that 
objections  will  be  raised  in  certain  high  quarters,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  appointment  would  be  received  with  un- 
feigned satisfaction  among  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  at  Indian  stations.  The  Indian  commands, 
be  it  remembered,  are  regarded  as  the  prizes  of  a  not  too 
lucrative  profession ;  and  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  our 
future  commander-in-chief  should  obtain  experience  in  the  East, 
his  presence  in  India  would  have  the  effect  of  robbing  some 
professional  soldier — one,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  endeavouring  to 
make  a  profession  of  the  army — of  what  is  naturally  regarded  as 
a  birthright.  There  is  plenty  of  useful  work  at  home  for  our 
soldier  Prince,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  wish  to  earn  experience 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Robert  Bright,  having  become  dis- 
qualified for  retaining  his  divisional  command  in  India,  in 
consequence  of  his  recent  promotion,  the  military  authorities, 
after  considering  his  case,  have  decided  to  allow  him  to  continue 
in  his  appointment,  in  recognition  of  the  services  performed  by 
him  lately  whilst  holding  an  active  command  in  Afghanistan. 
Sir  Robert  Bright  went  out  to  India  in  October  1878,  and  obtained 
promotion  to  Lieutenant-General  April  18th,  1880. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  War  Office  will  take 
into  consideration  the  recommendation  which  has  been  sent  in 
to  it  that  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Hounslow  should  be  rebuilt. 
The  horses  of  the  11th  Hussars  have  lately  been  suffering  to  a 
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eonsiderable  extent,  and  an  examination  of  the  stable  accommo- 
dation has  shown  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  barracks 
are  very  defective — so  defective,  in  fact,  that  an  entire  recon- 
struction of  the  barracks  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  throughout  the  service  when 
it  became  known  that  Mr.  Childers  had  decided  to  resist  all 
pressure  and  to  take  steps  for  carrying  out  important  changes 
in  the  organisation  of  that  overgrown  military  body,  the  Royal 
Begiment  of  Artillery.  A  great  improvement  has  undoubtedly 
taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  regiment  since  the 
assumption  of  the  duties  of  Deputy  Adjutant-General  at  head- 
quarters by  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Arbuthnot,  but  the  whole 
system  upon  which  the  regiment  is  worked  is  so  faulty  that 
much  still  requires  to  be  done  before  the  organisation  of  the 
regiment  can  be  considered  to  approach  anything  like  perfection. 
General  Arbuthnot  has  done  his  very  utmost  to  sweep  away 
abuses ;  but  even  he,  anxious  as  he  is  to  act  uprightly  and  to 
place  the  interest  of  the  service  before  those  of  individuls,  cannot 
do  anything  like  as  much  as  he  would  wish.  It  is  the  system 
which  is  at  fault,  and  the  Artillery  house  will  never  be  really  in 
order  untU  that  system  has  been  swept  away.  Had  Mr.  Chil- 
ders, instead  of  stamping  out  all  that  was  good  in  our  Infantry 
organisation,  set  to  work,  on  his  appointment  to  the  War  Office, 
to  find  out  the  defects  of  our  Artillery  organisation,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  country.  Artillery  influence  is  no  doubt  great 
at  head-quarters,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  prevent 
the  carrying  through  of  reforms  which  the  march  of  events  has 
rendered  an  absolute  necessity. 

Lord  Hartington's  decision  to  extend  to  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers  now  serving  under  Indian  pension 
rules  the  recently  revised  and  improved  scale  of  pensions,  as  laid 
down  for  officers  of  the  Indian  Staflf  Corps  who  joined  the  Indian 
service  prior  to  September  1866,  is  only  an  act  of  fairness  to 
those  officers,  and  will  no  doubt  be  taken  advantage  of  by  them. 
Promotion  on  the  Indian  cadres  has  been  somewhat  stagnant 
lately.  It  should  now  receive  a  fillip,  for  the  new  scale  of  pen- 
sions ought  to  be  considered  such  as  to  tempt  men  to  retire  and 
give  place  to  their  juniors.  The  officers  on  the  Imperial  List, 
i.e.  those  who  entered  the  Royal  Regiment  prior  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  1862,  have  been  having  it  all  their  own  way  lately. 
To  be  sure  the   several  cadres  are  pretty  evenly  balanced  as 
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regards  the  dates  of  commission  of  those  at  the  head  of  the 
respective  ranks,  but  unless  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  vacan- 
cies on  all  the  lists,  one  of  them  might  easily  get  the  advantage, 
and  having  done  so,  it  might  take  some  time  to  equalise  pro- 
motion again. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  considerable  reforms  are 
necessary  in  our  present  system  of  musketry  instruction.  The 
annual  course  and  the  practice  at  fixed  objects  of  such  a  size 
that  every  soldier  of  ordinary  capability  ought  to  be  able  by  the 
means  of  such  course  to  learn  the  sighting  of  his  rifle  and  form 
some  notion  of  the  effects  of  wind  at  the  longer  distances,  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  in  fact,  must  be  considered  absolutely 
necessary.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  abolish  the  "Figure  of 
Merit"  or  the  prizes  for  individual  shooting,  both  of  which  tend 
very  largely  to  foster  interest  in  rifle-shooting  among  all  ranks. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  something  more  than  this  is 
wanted — something  to  make  men  more  handy  with  their  weapons 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  to  accustom  them  to  a  quick  aim 
at  small  marks  at  short  distances.  These  marks  T)ught  some- 
times to  be  moving ;  at  others,  though  stationary,  they  should 
show  only  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  disappear.  These  prac- 
tices should  not  only  be  executed  from  a  fixed  firing-point,  but 
also  after  tolerably  rapid  locomotion.  The  fault  of  our  present 
system  is  that  we  train  our  men  to  fire  only  under  the  most 
absolutely  favourable  conditions,  and  at  a  mark  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  any  object  they  would  have  to  shoot  at  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  as  skirmishers  in  an  "  attack "  formation. 
There  may  be  occasions  on  service  when  good  target-shots  of  the 
present  type  might  do  useful  work,  i.e.  when  they  are  lying 
down  in  a  secmre  position  and  are  not  exposed  to  a  destructive 
fire.  But  these  are  not  the  occasions  which  decide  the  fate  of 
actions,  even  in  these  days  of  long-range  weapons ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  close  contact  of  two  opposing  lines  of  infantry, 
the  man  who  is  thoroughly  handy  with  his  weapon,  and  who 
has  trained  himself  to  continual  practice  at  objects  showing  a 
surface  of  about  one-tenth  the  size  of  a  regulation  target,  and 
under  conditions  such  as  we  have  indicated,  has  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  over  one  trained  only  according  to  our  present 
musketry  regulations.  To  carry  out  these  reforms  will,  of  course, 
involve  €fxpense,  but  the  sooner  we  recognise  the  fact  that  ninety 
rounds  per  annum  will  never  make  real  rifle-shots  of  our 
soldiers  the  better. 
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One  of  the  Society  papers — ^the  Whitehall  Review — ^in  a  para- 
graph referring  to  the  pending  retirement  of  Sir  William  Muir 
from  the  Director-Generalship  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
states  that  when  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Muir's  successor,  joins  in 
Whitehall  Yard,  one  of  the  first  duties  he  will  have  to  set  him- 
self will  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  system  which  places  the 
professional  prospects  of  officers  at  the  mercy  of  certain  ciyilian 
clerks.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  influence  which  clerkdom 
has  obtained  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, since  the  advent  of  Sir  William  Muir,  has  had  much  to  do 
^ith  the  present  most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  There 
can  be  no  proper  bond  of  unison,  no  feelings  in  common  between 
ofiScers  (be  they  combatants  or  non-combatants)  and  civilian 
clerks,  and  no  greater  error  can  be  committed  than  for  the  head 
of  a  department  to  place  too  great  an  amount  of  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  civilian  subordinate,  whatever  the  capabilities  of 
that  individual  may  be.  As  the  Whitehall  Review  very  properly 
remarks,  "  The  arrangement  is  in  all  senses  objectionable,  and 
must  be  discontinued  if  the  medical  services  of  the  army  are 
ever  to  attain  that  position  they  ought  to  enjoy.  This  supremacy 
of  clerkdom  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  mischief  for  which  Sir 
William  Muir  is  held  responsible,  and,  but  for  its  existence, 
*  unification '  would  never  have  been  rendered  necessary."  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  the  Society  journal 
has  done  well  to  express  its  views  freely  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  discussed  among  army  doctors  for  many  a  long  day. 

What  a  blank  has  been  created  by  the  death  of  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  J.  W.  B.  Macdonald.  For  fifty  years  "  Jim 
Macdonald,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  familiar  friends,  has  been 
known  to  London  society,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
private  secretary  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Gambridege  he  held  a 
prominent  position  at  the  Horse  Guards.  There  was  no  man 
living  who  had  more  admirers  than  warm-hearted  ''  Jim 
Macdonald,"  and  certainly  no  one  better  deserved  the  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed.  Of  few  men  in  official  capacities  can  it  be 
said  that  they  never  made  an  enemy,  but  it  can  safely  be 
asserted  that  this  was  the  case  with  him  who  has  gone.  He 
was  beloved  and  respected  by  everybody,  and  deservedly  so,  and 
by  no  one  is  his  loss  more  keenly  felt  than  by  the  Boyal  Duke, 
whose  friend  and  companion  he  has  been  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  eventful  period  during  which  he  has  held  command  at  the 
Horse  Guards. 
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It  IB  generally  believed  that,  although  he  is  an  aide-de-eamp 
to  the  Queen,  Colonel  Marter — **  Ketchwayo  Marter  " — ^who  has 
lately  gone  to  India  to  take  command  of  his  regiment,  the 
King's  Dragoon  Guards,  will  remain  in  the  East  for  the  full 
period  of  his  appointment,  if  his  health  will  allow  of  his  doing 
so.  It  is  no  secret  that  Colonel  Marter  is  not  too  strong,  though, 
and  he  might  have  to  give  up  his  regimental  command  before 
his  six  years  have  expired,  in  which  case  he  will  get  a  staff 
appointment  in  England.  It  may  be  remembered  that  he  was 
on  the  staff  at  Aldershot  some  years  ago,  and  proved  a  success, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  not  previously  gone  through  the 
recognised  mill — the  Staff  College. 

Sir  Howai'd  Elphinstone  is  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
desirable  appointment  of  Commanding  Boyal  Engineer  at  Aider- 
shot,  whilst  yet  but  a  lieutenant-colonel  substantively  in  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
represent  the  selection  as  a  "job."  Those,  however,  who  have 
been  so  ready  to  find  reasons  of  their  own  for  the  choice  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught's  courteous  Comptroller  of  the  Household 
evidently  overlook  the  fact  that  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone  has 
fully  earned  this  piece  of  patronage,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to 
be  his  by  right  of  inheritance.  For  years  past  he  has  been  in 
command  of  the  Eoyal  Engineer  Train  at  Aldershot,  and  he  has 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  appointment.  So  that  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  be  considered.  As  his  own  brother  officers 
are  satisfied  that  justice  has  been  done,  the  public  certainly 
have  no  right  to  complain. 

It  has  been  very  properly  decided  that  Colonel  Teesdale, 
V.C.,  C.B.,  shall  be  struck  off  the  duty  establishment  of  the 
Eoyal  Eegiment  of  Artillery  whilst  employed  as  equerry  to 
H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Colonel  is  no  longer  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  on  account  of  the  absurdity  of  a 
system  which,  until  recently,  represented  him  as  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  Artillery  at  Jamaica — a  station  he  has  not  seen  for 
years,  if,  indeed,  he  has  ever  seen  at  all.  In  future,  Colonel 
Teesdale,  who,  in  addition  to  being  equerry  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  will  be  borne  on  the 
establishment  of  the  9th  Brigade,  Eoyal  Artillery,  but  will  not 
be  posted  to  any  particular  station.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  having  gone  so  far,  why  not  second 
him  altogether  ?  It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  retain  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  brigade  a  field-officer  who  is  not  available  for 
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duty,  and  has  never,  perhaps,  ever  seen  one  of  the  batteries  of  the 
brigade  to  which  he  is  attached.  Of  course,  Colonel  Teesdale 
is  not  to  blame ;  he  has  obtained  his  position  at  Court  by  his 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  when  serving  before  an  enemy, 
and  none  can  therefore  begrudge  him  his  well-earned  honour. 
It  is  unfair  to  him,  unfair  to  the  service,  and  unfair  to  his 
brother  oJBScers  that  he  should  be  made  to  occupy  a  false 
position,  and  on  these  grounds  the  anomaly  ought  to  be  forth- 
with removed. 

4 

The  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  ordered  out  to  India  to 
join  the  battalions  of  their  regiments  on  foreign  service,  to  which 
they  have  been  posted  on  promotion,  have  been  much  disgusted, 
and  have  given  vent  to  their  feelings  pretty  freely  in  the  Indian 
papers,  as  regards  the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  allowing  so  much  delay  to  take  place 
before  producing  his  warrant  determining  the  rates  of  pay  to  be 
drawn  by  those  promoted  on  the  Ist  of  July  last.  These  officers 
naturally  feel  aggrieved,  for,  as  they  say,  "  We  have  been  drawing 
the  increased  rate  at  home  of  £1  per  diem  for  lieutenant-colonels 
and  16«.  for  majors  (two  seniors) ;  then  why  should  we  be  rele- 
gated to  the  pay  of  an  inferior  rank  on  proceeding  on  foreign 
service.  The  idea  in  India  appears  to  be  that  the  new  majors 
ough  not  to  be  allowed  an  increase  of  pay,^^because  they  have 
the  same  duty  to  perform  in  the  new  rank  as  they  had  as 
captains.  This  is  a  wrong  view  to  take,  for  if  officers  are  pro- 
moted to  substantive  ranks  they  surely  are  entitled  to  increased 
pay.  It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  a  major  holding  the 
appointment  of  squadron  or  wing  officer  should  not  draw  his  full 
pay.  It  is  one  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  against  the  new 
organisation,  that  it  confers  higher  rank  upon  certain  old  and 
deserving  regimental  officers  without  according  the  higher  status 
which  that  rank  has  hitherto  carried.  Things  are  quite  bad 
enough  as  they  are ;  they  would  be  rendered  ten  times  worse  if, 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  now  withheld,  the  extra  pay  were 
denied,  and  it  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  the 
service  one  half  of  those  who  had  been  blinded  into  accepting 
promotion,  and  thus  a  most  serious  injury  would  be  done  to  the 
army,  which  could  ill  afford  to  lose  just  now  its  most  experienced 
officers,  seeing  the  marked  deterioration  which  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  in  the  non-commissioned  ranks. 

The  decision  lately  arrived  at  that  the  service  of  mountain 
batteries  of  Boyal  Artillery  in  India  shall  in  future  be  permanent 
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for  batteries  attached  thereto  during  their  service  in  India  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  wise  one,  and  calculated  to  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  mountain  service  with  both  officers  and  men.  The 
following  code  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  subject  and 
approved  by  the  military  authorities.  1.  The  appointment  of 
officers  to  mountain  batteries  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  for  the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  and  a  genexul  list  of  candidates 
for  such  appointments  kept  at  the  Horse  Guards,  from  which 
selections  will  be  made  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  may  occur. 
2.  Officers  wishing  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  list  must 
forward  their  applications  through  their  commanding  officer, 
accompanied  by  certificates,  as  follows : — (a)  Of  their  physical 
activity  and  fitness  for  mountain  work;  (b)  Horsemanship; 
(c)  Knowledge  of  native  languages.  8.  Officers  appointed  to 
batteries  of  mountain  artillery  after  the  issue  of  this  order  will 
remain  with  them  until  promoted,  unless  they  resign  or  retire. 
4.  On  a  battery  attached  to  mountain  artillery  being  ordered  to 
England  in  relief,  ;,the  officers  will  not  proceed  with  it  unless 
they  wish  to  do  so ;  in  such  case  their  appointment  to  the  moun- 
tain artillery  will  be  vacated,  and  fresh  appointments  made  from 
the  general  list  of  candidates.  6.  On  a  battery  attached  to 
mountain  artillery  coming  upon  the  roster  for  relief  to  return  to 
England,  it  will  not  be  replaced  by  a  battery  already  in  India, 
but  by  one  of  the  relieving  batteries  from  home  specisdly  selected 
to  taJ^e  its  place.  This  battery  will  receive  any  non-conmois- 
sioned  officers,  gunners,  and  artificers  of  the  relieved  battery  who 
may  wish  to  remain  in  India  for  mountain  artillery-service,  and 
who  may  be  deemed  physically  fit  for  the  work.  6.  With  a  view 
to  keeping  these  batteries  thoroughly  efficient,  any  men  becoming 
too  heavy  and  inactive  for  mountain  work  will  be  transferred  to 
other  batteries  in  India;  and  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  Eoyal 
Artillery,  in  that  country  will  furnish  the  same  authority  at 
home  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  annual  requirements  of 
each  Boyal  Artillery  mountain  battery,  when  the  drafts  for  this 
arm  will  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  physique  and  fitness 
for  the  duties  required. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  officer  with  strong  testimonials,  who 
some  time  since  vacated  an  appointment  and  seeks  reappoint- 
ment, and  who  attended  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  solicit  employ- 
ment. He  was  received  most  cordially  by  our  courteous  and 
most  popular  Military  Secretary,  who  informed  him  that  he 
would  willingly  note  his  name,  but  that  strong  as  his  case  was, 
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on  account  of  the  most  flattering  reports  sent  in  with  regard  to 
him,  he  could  offer  no  hope  of  his  being  provided  with  an 
appointment,  owing,  as  General  Whitmore  put  it,  "to  the 
number  of  idle  men  who  have  yet  to  be  employed,  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  their  regimental  commands."  FiDm  this  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  Horse  Guards  was  really  anxious  to 
make  all  provision  in  its  power  for  those  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  present  regulations,  which  limit  the  period  of 
regimental  command.  It  will  be  some  comfort  to  those  who  see 
compulsory  retirement  looming  in  the  distance  to  feel  that 
those  in  power  are  showing  a  disposition  to  make  places  for 
them  when  they  have  been  forced  into  retirement.  Under 
General  Whitmore's  regime  the  Horse  Guards  is  gradually 
drifting  into  smooth  water  again.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a 
veritable  hot-bed  of  jobbery,  as  the  case  of  Colonel  Dowson 
showed  beyond  doubt.  However,  scandals  have  been  put  an 
end  to  now,  and  the  service  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
General  Whitmore  for  the  steps  taken  by  him  to  check  the 
growth  of  that  curse  of  all  military  offices— the  supremacy  of 
clerkdom,  favoured,  with  such  serious  consequences  both  to  his 
own  reputation  and  the  good  name  of  his  department,  by  General 
Whitmore's  predecessor  in  office. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  India  is  said  to  be  considering  a 
proposal  for  supplying  the  Indian  Medical  Service  by  allotting 
a  certain  number  of  nominations  to  the  principal  medical 
schools,  instead  of  the  present  system  of  open  competition.  It 
is  believed  that  this  idea  is  approved  by  several  members  of  the 
Council.  The  last  competitions  produced  seven  native  and  two 
European  admissions,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  status  of  the 
recent  appointees  will  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  scheme  for 
the  unification  of  the  British  and  Indian  medical  services. 
Moreover,  the  prospect  of  the  Anglo-Indian  commujiity  having 
to  depend  entirely  on  natives  for  medical  attendance — a  not 
improbable  contingency  if  the  present  system  is  retained — ^is 
said  to  have  alarmed  the  official  body,  and  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  has  been  no  delay  in 
punishing  the  Arabs  who  were  captured,  red-handed,  in  the 
slave-dhow  which  attacked  the  crew  of  the  London's  boat,  and 
killed  Captain  Brownrigg  and  some  of  his  men.  Capital  punish- 
ment was  at  once  meted  out  to  the  guilty  ones ;  and  although  an 
Arab  may  not  hold  life  at  a  very  high  value^  this  prompt  action 
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cannot  but  have  a  good  effect,  and  act  as  a  warning  to  other 
dhows.  It  is  more  than  probable,  too,  that  the  London's  boats 
will  be  better  prepared  for  attack  in  the  future,  for  this  has  been 
a  sad  lesson. 

Eear-Admiral  Salmon  will  leave  England  in  the  Thalia  in  the 
first  week  in  February,  should  the  dockyard  authorities  keep 
their  word  and  have  her  ready  for  sea  by  that  time.  On  arrival 
at  the  Cape  he  will  shift  his  flag  to  the  Boadicea,  and  relieve 
Commodore  Sir  Frederick  Bichards  of  the  command,  and  the 
Thalia  will  then  return  to  England  with  the  commodore  and  late 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Boadicea. 

Eear-Admiral  Wilson,  who  attained  flag  rank  before  being 
relieved  of  his  Commodore's  command  in  Australia,  may  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  England  about  the  20th  March,  as  he  is 
coming  home  in  the  steam-ship  Khedive,  having  left  his  late  ship 
Wolverene  in  possession  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  armour-plated  ship  Nelson,  now  carries  the  broad  pennant 
of  Commodore  Erskine,  and  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
Wolverene. 

At  last,  after  several  unseemly  disagreements  between  captains 
and  their  officers,  after  the  removal  of  one  commanding  officer 
and  the  reprimand  of  more  than  one,  for  an  abuse  of  power,  the 
hateful  system  of  espionage  and  private  reporting,  introduced  by 
the  annual  report  on  the  conduct  of  officers,  is  to  be  considerably 
modified.  Not  content  with  the  usual  mode  of  reporting  on  an 
officer's  qualifications,  this  return  went  into  details  of  manner 
and  habit  both  afloat  and  on  shore.  Greatly  to  the  credit  of  more 
than  one  officer  of  standing,  the  duty  of  filling  up  such  an 
obnoxious  return  was  seriously  objected  to,  but  the  Admiralty 
having  issued  their  orders,  decided  to  stand  firmly  by  them, 
however  unpopular  they  knew  them  to  be.  Time  has  now  shown 
how  greatly  the  Board  was  in  error,  and  a  circular-letter  is  to  be 
sent  to  all  commanders-in-chief  directing  them  to  issue  fresh 
instructions  to  commanding  officers  for  their  guidance  in  filling 
up  the  report.  Certain  objectionable  columns  in  the  return  are 
also  to  be  modified,  if  not  altogether  ruled  out,  so  that  common- 
sense  and  proper  feeling  is  likely  to  win  the  day  over  mistaken 
officialism.  How  grievous  has  been  the  wrong  done  by  this 
system  of  reporting  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  has  led 
to  protests  so  serious  as  to  call  far  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  also  to 
threatened  proceedings  in  civil  courts,  should  justice  be  refused 
afloat.    Why  cannot  the  Admiralty  take  it  for  granted  that  an 
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officer  is  in  every  way  fit  for  his  position  unless  he  so  commits 
himself  as  to  prove  himself  unfit?  The  rules  of  the  Naval 
Service  are  so  strict,  and  the  life  is  so  narrow  and  confined,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  an  officer  to  act  in  any  way  im- 
properly, or  to  be  inefficient  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
without  its  becoming  well  known  to  his  captain  and  brother 
officers.  That  being  so,  reports  on  conduct  and  certificates  of 
sobriety  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  insulting. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Campbell,  senior  of  the  Channel  Squadron 
flagship,  has  promised  to  read  a  paper  at  the  Boyal  United 
Service  Institution  at  3  o'clock  on  February  8rd,  on  signalling 
and  conveying  the  orders  of  a  conunander-in-chief  in  action. 
On  March  3rd  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  will  contribute  an  interest- 
ing paper  reviewing  the  ship-building  and  arming  policy  of  the 
last  five  years  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  review  the  service 
may  look  for  some  answer  to  the  recent  speeches  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox;  and  as  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  will  have  had  at  his  command 
such  facts  and  figures  as  few  others  could  obtain.  It  is  pleasing 
to  find  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  coming  forward  to  read  a  paper 
at  that  most  valuable  institution  in  Whitehall  Yard,  and  naval 
officers  should  take  encouragement  from  this,  and  show  a 
little  more  readiness  in  giving  their  views  on  naval  matters,  and 
having  them  discussed  there.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  of 
bringing  forward  professional  subjects  for  discussion,  and  officers 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  snubbed  by  the  Admiralty  for  then* 
pains  so  long  as  they  do  not  criticise  their  Lordships'  policy  or 
find  fault  with  high  officials.  It  is  true  that  a  criticism  upon 
our  ship-building  policy  by  a  naval  officer  was  once  suppressed, 
and  that  an  outspoken  paper  on  hydrographic  subjects  was  taken 
by  the  Hydrographer  as  a  personal  attack.  But  there  are  a 
thousand  and  one  things  to  talk  about  without  treading  on  any- 
one's toes,  and  naval  officers  have  themselves  alone  to  thank  if 
they  find  military  subjects  occupying  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  programme  of  the  Eoyal  United  Service 
Institution. 


The  officers  of  the  Marine  Battalion  in  Ireland  have  good  cause 
to  complain.  Under  any  circumstances,  such  work  as  they  have 
been  called  on  to  do  must  be  distasteful ;  but  it  is  made  worse  by 
finding  that  while  officers  of  the  regiments  stationed  in  Ireland 
are  given  leave,  the  unfortunate  Marines    are    refused   that 
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privilege.  If  there  were  any  assurance  that  the  wish  of  the 
Admiralty  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  battalion  conld 
be  complied  with  by  the  War  Office,  there  would  be  "  balm  in 
Gilead  "  even  yet.  But  the  long-looked  for  recall  seems  as  dis- 
tant as  ever.  One  difficulty  in  giving  the  Marines  their  leave 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  place  in 
minute  detachments,  and  there  are  no  officers  at  head-quarters, 
as  is  the  case  with  Line  regiments,  who  can  relieve  them.  The 
di*ill  season  is  not  very  far  distant,  and  then  leave  is  not  to  be 
heard  of ;  but  should  the  Irish  Battalion  be  detained  until  that 
time,  an  exception  must,  in  common  fairness,  be  made  on  behalf 
of  those  who  have  had  much  dirty  work  to  do,  and,  thus  far,  have 
received  no  sort  of  reward  for  the  same,  but  just  the  reverse. 

The  men  of  the  Marine  Battalion  in  Ireland  also  have  reason 
to  grumble,  as  they  see  their  spell  of  service  on  shore  passing 
away  while  they  are  employed  on  far  worse  duty  than  that  of 
being  afloat,  and  are  quite  as  much  severed  from  their  wives  and 
families.  Unless  the  Admiralty  shows  more  regard  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  men's  wishes  are  met,  and  takes  care 
that  when  Marines  are  lent  for  service  under  the  War  Office, 
that  the  corps  shall  at  least  meet  with  the  same  consideration  as 
regiments  of  the  Line,  the  corps  will  become  unpopular  in  our 
recruiting  centres,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  it  even  at 
its  reduced  strength. 

Captain  Hopkins  has  not  long  occupied  the  post  of  Private 
Secretary  to  Lord  Northbrook  without  receiving  one  of  those 
good  things  that  come  within  the  patronage  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Captain  Hopkins' 
turn  had  come,  and  he  is  a  worthy  recipient  of  the  honour  of 
the  appointment  as  Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen.  It  has 
not  been  his  good  fortune  to  see  any  active  service  since  he  was 
before  Sebastopol,  but  he  has  been  constantly  employed  and  has 
always  been  popular  both  afloat  and  ashore.  The  other  officcSr  who 
was  approved  by  Her  Majesty  as  Aide-de-Camp  in  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  promotions  to  flag-rank  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
Captain  Henry  Fairfax.  He  is  an  ex-private  secretary  to  a 
First  Lord,  having  held  that  post  in  1878-74.  He  has  seen 
service  in  the  Arctic,  and  fighting  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  he  was  promoted  to 
Commander  for  his  gallantry.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Britannia 
when  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales  were 
aboard  under  training. 
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What  next  ?  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  and  '*  de  lunaticos 
inquirendo,"  what  more  is  the  unfortunate  British  regimental 
system  to  suffer  ?  which,  remember,  has  been  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  especially  in  "  the  heat  of  battle,"  when  a  regimental 
war  cry  has  rallied,  a  thousand  times,  a  panic-stricken  flock  of 
men,  and  when  the  wounded — aye,  and  even  the  dying — ^have 
struggled  up,  and  given  zest  to  the  now  collected  and  charging 
forces  by  their  feeble  and  last  attempt  to  re-echo  the  war  cry  of 
the  "  dear  old  regiment "  ! 

The  latest  idiotic  craze  is  a  Commission  of  officers,  chosen, 
apparently,  for  their  ignorance  of,  and  incompetence  in,  cavalry 
tactics,  but  renowned  for  their  pandering  propensities  to  the 
political  and  civilian  destructionist  reformers  (!)  of  the  day, 
appointed  to  assemble  and  decide  on  the  best  and  most  complete 
method  of  destroying  oiu:  cavalry  regiments ! 

Good  heavens !  Will  nothing  convince  the  English  people 
that  their  grand  old  English  army  is  being  ruined  and  destroyed 
by  these  fanatics,  until  a  great  war  comes,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  upon  us,  and  when  we  find  that  the  Crimean  days 
were  halcyon  and  heavenly  hoinrs  compared  with  the  utter 
destruction  that  will  then  wipe  us  out  of  the  list  of  nations ! 
Vos  victis/  What  nation  was  ever  known  to  spare  another 
when  the  latter  was  undeniably  defeated,  either  through  want  of 
numbers  or  want  of  that  discipline  and  steadiness  with  which 
alone  our  comparatively  old,  but  manly  and  steady,  soldiers  in 
the  Crimea  enabled  us,  with  inferior  numbers,  to  defeat  our 
enemies  over  and  over  again  ? 

What  does  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  except  on  the  principle  of 
knowing  everything,  know  about  cavalry  ?  Nevertheless,  he,  as 
the  handle  of  the  political  powers  now  in  existence,  proposes  to 
mash  and  hash-up  three  distinct  cavalry  regiments  into  one ! 
Fancy  the  old  "  Greys "  being  "  reformed "  out  of  all  recog- 
nition! Deprived  of  their  imiform  and  all  their  regimental 
distinctions !  And,  for  what  ?  Cui  bono  ?  To  suit  the  fantastic 
and  ignorant  ideas  of  a  certain  civilian,  who,  *^  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,"  is  head  of  the  army,  and  appoints  members  of 
a  Committee,  not  from  whom  to  ask  advice,  not  from  whom  to 
discover  whether  the  proposed  "  hash  "  will  be  for  the  good  or 
the  ruin  of  the  British  cavalry,  but  simply  and  only  for  the 
reason  that  they  will  carry  out,  to  the  last  letter,  his  destructionist 
ideas  as  to  British  cavalry ! 

Suggested  tiUe  of  a  general,  who  has  worked  hard  for  it,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  that  a  British  officer  has  hitherto  been 
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td,nght  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of 
aU  unwritten  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  au  '^  officer 
and  a  gentleman  " — 

Baron  "  Smash-'em-up  "  of  "  Self-and-brass,"  and  Viscount 
"  Destruction  "  of  "  What-do-I-care." 


REVIEWS. 

The  Eoyal  Navy  List.  Witherby  and  Co. 
With  the  new  year  the  seventeenth  quarterly  number  of  this 
valuable  work  has  been  issued.  As  we  must  suppose  that  there 
is  not  a  naval  man  who  has  not  seen  this  publication,  or  who 
does  not  value  it  as  a  record  of  the  past  and  chronicle  of  the 
present,  there  is  little  need  to  speak  of  its  completeness  and 
admirable  editing.  But  we  would  m'ge  naval  officers  to  support 
the  publication  and  forward  details  of  their  services  &om  time 
to  time,  so  that  the  navy  may  have  in  the  Uoyal  Navy  lAst  a 
faithful  chronicle  always  up  to  date. 


The  Sebvice  Almanaok  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary 
Forces.  1882.  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.  (Limited),  26,  Ivy  Lane, 
Paternoster  Row.    Is. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  on  looking  at  this  Almanack, 
is  astonishment  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  bring  out 
such  a  book  before.  The  more  credit,  therefore,  to  the  gallant 
editor,  or  editors,  who  have  at  last  given  us  an  Almanack  worthy 
of  all  the  Services,  and,  moreover,  with  an  apology  for  matter 
which  has  unavoidably  been  omitted,  but  with  a  promise,  next 
year,  of  a  still  bulkier  and  more  attractive  volume. 
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All  M6S.  intended  for  insertion  must  be  directed  to  the  Editor,  Army  ancl 
Navy  Magazine,  13,  V^aterloo  Place,  JJondon,  S.W.,  and  must  contain  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  Utten  is  insufficient. 

It  is  requested  that  ruled  paper  be  used,  the  pages  numbered^  fastened  together, 
and  a  small  margin  left. 

Every  care  wiU  be  taken ;  but  neither  the  Editor  nor  the  Publishers  can  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  MSS.  are 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must  be  enclosed. 

Service  Gossip  and  Beviews  of  Books  will  be  continued  each  month  tiU  further 
notice. 
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^Ittssian  Conquests  in  i\t  Cast 

Bt  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  G.S.I. 


"Although  these  Kirghizes  (Circassians)  are  a  roaming  and 
fickle  people,  their  steppe  is  the  key  and  gate  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  Asia/' 

These  words  were  'spoken  by  Peter  the  Great  when  he  visited 
Astrakhan  in  1722.  When  that  far-sighted  sovereign  ascended 
the  throne,  Russia  had  no  commercial  seaport  except  Archangel. 
On  the  south-east  her  frontier  touched  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ural.  Thence  it  followed 
the  course  of  that  river,  touching  the  stations  or  towns  of 
Uralsk,  Orenberg,  and  Orsk.  The  frontier  still  ascended  the 
Ural  to  a  point  near  the  source  of  that  river  in  the  mountains 
of  the  same  name.  From  the  eastern  slopes  of  these  it  followed 
the  river  Ui  for  about  fifty  miles.  The  line  pursued  up  to  that 
point  was  extended  for  another  hundred  and  twenty  nodles 
without  river  boundary  as  far  as  Omsk,  whence  it  followed  the 
course  of  the  Irtish.  The  province  of  Astrakhan,  in  which 
Peter  was  travelling  when  he  used  the  words  I  have  recorded, 
touched  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  formed  the 
westernmost  point  of  this  south-eastern  frontier. 

The  disastrous  campaign  of  1711  against  the  Turks  had 
convinced  the  Russian  monarch  that  the  time  had  not  arrived 
when  he  could  despoil  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of  Russia. 
Leaving  that  task  to  be  carried  out  by  his  successors,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  He  hoped,  says  his 
eulogist,  Voltaire,  by  means  of  a  powerful  navy  which  he  would 
establish  on  the  Caspian,  to  transfer  the  commerce  of  Persia 
and  a  part  of  India  to  his  own  country. 
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It  was  with  this  object  that  he  had  visited  Astrakhan  in  1722. 
He  prepared  a  great  armament  on  the  Caspian,  transported  his 
soldiers  into  Asia,  and,  after  a  victorious  campaign,  made  a 
treaty  by  which  the  provinces  of  Daghbtan  and  Ghilan,  which 
he  had  conquered,  and  Mazanderan,  Astrabad,  and  Shamakhi, 
which  his  troops  were  to  be  allowed  to  conquer,  were  ceded  to 
him.  It  was  a  great  acquisition.  Only,  however,  in  appear- 
ance. The  adventurer,  Nadir  Shah,  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Safir  dynasty,  forced  (1789)  Russia  to  abandon  her  conquests, 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  any  territory  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  to  engage  to  maintain  no  navy  on  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

Before  I  refer  to  the  next  step  taken  by  Russia  after  the 
discomfiture  of  1789,  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  country  across  her  borders. 

The  Kirghizes,  or  Circassians,  spoken  of  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  the  terms  which  form  the  opening  sentence  of  this  sketch, 
inhabited  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  countries 
extending  from  those  mountains  to  the  rivers  Terek  and  Kuban. 
Though  owing  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea, 
they  were  virtually  independent.  Partially  mingled  with  these 
Circassians  were  the  Nogais  and  Calmucks,  of  Mongolian  origin 
and  features,  who  had  migrated  from  the  east,  whilst  the  ban^s 
of  the  Southern  Volga  were  not  yet  subject  to  Russia,  and  the 
Mongolian  principalities  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  were  still  in 
existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  course  forced  upon  these 
three  races  by  their  powerful  neighbour  during  the  thirty-two 
years  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  (1789).  There 
was  pursued  amongst  them  the  same  policy  with  which  we  have 
been  so  familiar  during  the  last  few  years  in  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  Internal  and  family  dissensions,  to  which  a  pastoral 
people  are  so  prone,  were  fomented ;  the  weak  of  the  community 
were  supported  against  the  strong ;  the  unpopular  but  dependent 
against  the  popular  and  independent  candidate.  By  a  steady 
procedure  of  this  nature  Russia  gradually  established  an 
authority,  difficult  to  resist,  amongst  the  three  races  I  have 
mentioned.  The  races  met  this  aggression,  each  in  its  own 
natural  fashion.  One,  the  weaker  but  more  numerous  portion 
of  the  Nogais,  submitted  to  Russia;  the  smaller  but  nobler 
portion  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Circassians ;  a  considerable 
body  of  them  emigrated  to  the  Crimea.  The  CircaBsians 
asserted  and,  thanks  to  their  mountains,  pceBeryed  a  wild 
independence.    Those  of  the  Kahardan  district,  who  had  been 
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Christians,  revolting  at  the  tyranny  practised  upon  them  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  renounced  their  religion  and  became 
Mahomedans.  But  perhaps  the  wisest  resolution  was  that 
adopted  by  the  Calmucks.  These  people  had  come  originally 
from  China.  Unable,  after  the  experience  of  years,  to  endure 
the  insult  and  oppression  to  which  their  Bussian  conquerors 
subjected  them,  they  formed  the  resolution  to  return  to  the 
country  whence  their  fathers  had  emigrated.  They  presented 
to  the  world  the  sublime  spectacle  of  "  half  a  million  of  human 
beings  fleeing  from  the  tyranny  of  a  European  Government, 
and  fighting  their  way,  through  hostile  tribes,  from  the  heart  of 
Eussia,  to  seek  freedom  and  safety  under  the  milder  and  more 
paternal  rule  of  the  Celestial  Empire."* 

I  now  turn  to  the  Georgians.  The  province  of  Georgia  had 
for  generations  been  dependent  upon  Persia.  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Ispahan  to  preserve  the  government  of 
that  province  in  the  ancient  family  which  had  long  possessed  it. 
The  representative  of  this  family  received  his  investiture  as 
Wali  or  Viceroy  from  Ispahan,  and  a  Persian  garrison  had 
occupied  the  citadel  of  Tiflis  for  more  than  a  century. 

During  the  anarchy  which  intervened  in  the  comparatively 
brief  period  between  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Afghans,  and 
the  supremacy  of  Nadir  Shah — 1722  to  1736— Georgia  had 
submitted  to  the  Porte.  The  Wali,  however,  renewed  the  ties 
of  his  country  with  Persia  on  the  accession  of  Nadir.  On  the 
death  of  that  conqueror,  1749,  all  his  vast  dominions  fell  to 
pieces.  Out  of  the  wreck  the  Afghans,  for  the  first  time, 
united  their  tribes  to  form  a  kingdom;  Persia  was  at  once 
assailed  by  contending  factions;  and  Georgia,  left  to  herself, 
and  harassed  by  attacks  from  mountain  tribes,  implored,  in  an 
evil  moment,  the  aid  of  Bussia  (1752).  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  separation  of  Georgia  from  Persia.  From  that 
moment  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Georgia  became 
a  settled  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  effect  of  this  interference  I  shall  presently  relate. 

Within  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing — ^thirty-two  years 
subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  (1739) — another  war  broke 
ont  between  Bussia  and  Turkey.  Of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe 
Turkey  was  the  only  one  which  practically  resented  the  shame- 
less partition  of  Poland.  She  had  reason  to  resent  it.  That 
partition  removed  the  one  barrier  which  existed  between  her 
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unBcmpalous  enemy  and  herself.  The  war,  which  broke  ont  in 
1769,  was  not  advantageous  to  her.  Bussia  made  enormous 
eJBforts.  Her  navy,  officered  by  British  officers,  destroyed  the 
Turkish  fleet,  kindled  civil  war  in  Greece,  spread  disafifection  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  rehearsed  almost  every  scene  of  the  drama 
which  she  played  to  her  own  advantage  between  1877  and  1879. 
The  war  during  the  period  I  have  referred  to  was  terminated  in 
1774  by  the  Treaty  of  Kuchuk  Eainardji.  By  this  treaty  Bussia 
acquired  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  all  the 
Ottoman  seas — ^with  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles — on  condition 
she  should  not  maintain  more  than  one  ship  of  war  in  the 
seas  of  Constantinople— of  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  Taganrog  and 
Eertch,  and  advanced  her  frontier  to  the  Bug,  freed  the  Crimea 
from  Turkish  yoke,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  its  annexation  by 
herself,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  Eabardas, 
gaining  thereby  a  firm  position  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia.  Two 
years  later,  to  compress  the  newly  acquired  population,  as  weU 
as  to  prepare  for  new  efforts,  she  erected  lines,  including  nearly 
thirty  fortresses,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
''These  lines,  and  the  increased  number  of  the  troops  that 
occupied  them,  kept  the  hostile  Caucasians  in  check ;  and  the 
frequent  revolt  of  every  tribe,  without  exception,  that  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereignty  or  acknowledged  the  protection  of 
Bussia,  while  they  attested  the  evils  of  her  system  afforded  pro- 
tests for  enforcing  it  with  greater  vigour."  * 

The  following  years  were  devoted,  first,  to  fomenting  quarrels 
betwen  the  Wall  of  Georgia  and  the  Court  of  Ispahan,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  endeavour  to  obtain  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian.  To  obtain  this  latter  end  a  Bussian  fleet  was  con- 
stantly maintained  in  that  sea,  with  orders  to  sow  discord 
between  the  Ehans  on  the  coast;  to  support,  invariably  and 
without  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  the  weak  against  the 
strong ;  and — to  prevent  reprisals — to  bum  every  Persian  vessel, 
and  even  all  the  floats  of  timber  which  it  might  happen  to 
encoimter.    These  orders  were  executed  to  the  letter. 

At  the  same  time  Bussia  commenced  her  intrigues  in  the 
Crimea.  By  the  Treaty  of  Eainardji  she  had  arranged  that  the 
khans  of  that  peninsula  should  be  declared  independent  of 
Turkey.  She  proceeded  then,  stealthily  and  gradually,  to  make 
them  dependent  upon  herself.  As  a  fresh  step,  profiting  by  her 
experience  in  Poland,  she  revived  an  ancient  law,  fallen  genera- 
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tions  back  into  desuetude,  by  virtue  of  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Crimea  was  declared  elective. 

Pursuing,  then,  her  scheme  of  intrigue,  and  of  supporting  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  she  fomented  a  revolution  in  the  Crimea. 
Before  this  broke  out  she  had  allied  herself  with  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  against  Turkey,  and  the  frontiers  of  that  devoted 
country  were  covered  with  the  armies  of  the  allied  robbers. 
Then  the  carefully  fomented  revolution  occurred  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Khan  fled  to  Bussia  for  protection.  But  as  no  contest 
followed,  as  the  nation  at  once  and  unanimously  elected  a  new 
Khan,  Bussia  had  no  righteous  pretext  for  armed  interference. 
But  she  made  one.  She  persuaded  the  new  Khan  to  insult  the 
Turkish  pasha  occupying  the  island  of  Taman.  The  fierce  Turk 
strangled  the  insulting  messenger,  whereupon  the  Khan  was 
persuaded  to  ask  for  a  Bussian  army  to  expel  the  offender.  A 
Bussian  army  then  entered  the  Crimea,  never  again  to  leave  it. 
The  Tartars,  surprised  and  indignant,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  new  master.  Their  refusal  doomed  them.  "  Thirty  thousand 
Tartars,  of  either  sex  and  every  age,  were  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood."  Thus  did  Bussia,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  win  the 
Crimea.  Her  conquest  was  ratified  by  a  convention  signed  at 
Constantinople  in  1784,  which  gave  her  likewise  the  island  of 
Taman,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  to  the  east  known  as  the 
Kouban. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Bussia  had  meanwhile  been  intriguing  with 
the  Wali  of  Georgia.  In  1788  she  persuaded  that  prince,  who 
had  been  gradually  won  over,  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  he 
recognised,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  paramount  sovereignty 
of  the  ruler  of  Bussia ;  whilst  Bussia,  on  her  part,  engaged  to 
protect  not  only  his  actual  possessions,  but  any  he  might  there- 
after acquire,  and  to  guarantee  the  kingdom  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  The  Wali  of  Georgia  was  at  the  same  time  made  a 
king,  and  a  vassal  of  the  Bussian  empire.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him,  though  his  descendants  were  to  feel,  that  he  had  bartered 
his  independence  for  the  temporary  right  to  wear  a  tinsel  head- 
covering! 

The  treaty  with  Georgia  was  speedily  followed  (1785)  by  the 
construction  of  a  nodlitary  causeway  across  the  Caucasus,  leading 
&:om  the  Bussian  borders  direct  to  Tiflis.  In  this  way  was 
pierced  the  barrier  which,  well  defended,  would  have  defied  any 
force. 

Facilities  having  been  thus  secured — ^by  the  annexation,  with- 
out war,  of  her  frontier  province — for  the  invasion  of  Persia, 
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Russia  turned  her  attention  to  Turkey  ^th  the  avowed  intention, 
in  conjunction  with  Joseph  11.  of  Germany,  of  driving  her  out  of 
Europe.  But  Europe  had  by  this  time  become  alarmed.  The 
Court  of  Berlin  sent  an  army  into  Poland,  and  England  fitted 
out  a  fleet  for  the  Baltic.  Sweden  took  up  arms  against  her. 
Russia  has  always  shrunk  before  determined  opposition  displayed 
by  powerful  aatagonists.  She  did  so  on  this  occasion.  Although 
the  enormous  preparations  she  had  made  enabled  her  to  defeat 
the  Turks  in  several  encounters,  she  felt  herself  baffled  in  her 
main  aim.  After  losing  100,000  men  she  was  glad  to  conclude 
a  treaty  at  Jassy  (1792)  which  advanced  her  frontier  from  the 
Bug  to  the  Dniester,  and  guaranteed  to  her  the  kingdoms  of 
Georgia  and  the  adjacent  territories. 

"Thus,"  says  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
in  words  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,*  **  thus  had  the 
firm  attitude  assumed  by  England  and  Prussia,  and  their  prepa- 
rations for  war,  not  only  obliged  Austria  to  desist  from  prose- 
cuting her  views  on  Turkey,  but  forced  the  Empress  of  Russia 
to  abandon  the  fruits  of  a  contest  that  had  cost  her  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  her  ally  half  that  number.  .  .  .  The  pre- 
servation of  Turkey  was  ultimately  due  to  her  own  courage 
in  adversity,  and  to  the  final  determination  of  England  and 
Prussia  to  interfere  in  her  behalf.  Their  intentions  were  no 
sooner  known  than  the  contest  was  decided." 

'*  It  was  on  this  occasion,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  that 
the  idea  of  disturbing  the  British  Empire  in  India  was  first 
suggested  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  as  a  check  on  the 
aggressive  power  which  the  maritime  superiority  of  England 
enabled  her  to  exert  against  Russia.  The  Prince  Nassau  Siegen 
presented  to  Catherine  a  project  for  marching  an  army  through 
Bokhara  and  Cashmere  to  Bengal,  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
India.  This,  it  was  supposed,  would  secure  the  concurrence  of 
intermediate  states,  and  attract  to  the  standard  of  Russia  all 
the  discontented  spirits  in  Hindostan.  The  scheme,  though 
derided  by  Potemkin,  was  favourably  received  by  the  Empress, 
and  has  never  been  forgotten  in  Russia." 

It  is  this  scheme,  indeed,  which  has  prompted  all  the  subse- 
quent movements  of  Russia  eastward.  The  frontier  which  she 
possessed  on  the  side  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia  in  1792 — 
flanked  by  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  side  and  by  the  Caspian 
on  the  other,  connected  by  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  Cau- 
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casus,  and  the  Caspian  flanked  eastward  again  by  the  desert  of 
EaraEmn — seemed  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  for  the 
limit  of  some  powerful  nation  for  a  barrier  against  some  great 
power.*  But  the  suggestion  that  the  advance  to  this  frontier 
had  been  simply  the  advance  to  a  new  base  whence,  at  some 
distant  period,  to  gain  India,  had  taken  quick  and  deep  root  in 
Russia.  "  The  views,"  to  quote  from  the  writer  already  so  often 
referred  to,  "  which  have  made  it  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
of  Bussia  to  maintain  and  improve,  even  at  an  immense  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure,  the  position  she  had  obtained  in  the  Cau- 
casus and  beyond  it,  must  have  been  directed  to  some  ultimate 
object  far  more  important  than  the  possession  of  provinces  which 
have  only  been  costly  appendages  to  the  fimnire.  These  acqui- 
sitions can  be  valued  or  valuable  only  inasmuch  as  they  afford 
facilities  for  arriving  at  some  great  end  which  would,  in  her 
estimation,  remunerate  her  for  all  that  might  have  been 
expended  in  attaining  it.  On  no  other  grounds  would  her 
policy  be  intelligible.  She  has  not  been  committed  by  the 
unauthorised  acts  of  deputed  authorities,  nor  betrayed  into  a 
position  from  which  she  could  not  recede.  Every  step  in 
advance  has  been  the  deliberate  act  of  her  government — ^the 
mature  result  of  long  preparation.  For  a  hundred  yearst 
have  her  successive  sovereigns  per  pas  et  nefas  steadily  pursued 
the  same  object,  varying  the  means,  but  never  relinquishing 
the  purpose." 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  arrangements  by  which  Bussia 
had  acquired  Georgia  were  brought  to  completion  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Persia.  The  fact  is  that  at  the  time 
Persia  was  devastated  by  a  civil  war,  and  it  was  not  till  1795 
tbat  Aga  Mahomed  Shah,  after  establishing  the  Eajar  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Zend  dynasty,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  revolted  province. 

Aga  Mahomed  Shah  acted,  then,  with  energy  and  decision. 
He  assembled  a  considerable  army  at  Teheran  and  set  out 
for  Georgia. 

The  Georgians,  meanwhile,  had  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
realities  of  Bussian  protection.  It  had  ground  them  to  the  very 
dust.  They  heard  of  the  preparations  of  Aga  Mahomed  with 
secret  delight.  They  showed  their  hopes  for  his  success  by 
taking  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of 
it  from  reaching  Bussia.      They  so  far  succeeded  that  Aga 
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Mahomed's  invasion  was  successful.  He  reached  Tiflis  before 
the  Bussian  army  could  arrive  to  oppose  him. 

Bussia  then  declared  war  against  Persia.  Had  Aga  Mahomed 
lived,  it  is  possible  that  her  advances  towards  Persia  might  have 
been  checked  for  a  considerable  period.  But  that  bold  and 
resolute  prince  was  murdered  in  1797.  His  successor  was  too 
much  occupied  in  consolidating  his  power  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  his  uncle.    Georgia,  then,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  Bussia. 

Bussia  had  guaranteed  the  crown  of  Georgia  to  the  Wfili, 
Heraclius,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Heraclius  died  in  1798.  A 
rebellion  which  occurred  the  following  year — ^a  rebellion 
fomented  by  Bussia — ^gave  that  power  a  pretext  for  pursuing  her 
traditional  policy.  In  1800,  the  Emperor  Paul  published  a 
ukase  incorporating  Georgia  with  the  Bussian  Empire.  This 
ukase  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  who  succeeded 
Paul  the  same  year. 

Four  years  later,  the  attention  of  Fatteh  Ali  Shah  was  called 
to  Georgia  by  an  attempt  made  by  Bussia  to  push  on  further  to 
the  south-east  and  to  capture  Erivan.  This  attempt  brought 
about  a  war  between  the  two  countries. 

This  war,  carried  on  during  the  important  European  compli- 
cations which  characterised  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present 
century,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1814.  By  the  peace  of 
Gulistan,  concluded  in  that  year,  Persia  renounced  all  claim  to 
Georgia,  ceded  to  Bussia  the  provinces  and  districts  of  Georgia, 
Immerretia,  Mingrelia,  Derbend,  Baku,  as  well  as  Persian 
Dagushtan,  Shirwan,  Shaki,  Ganja,  Earabagh,  and  parts  of 
Moghan  and  Talish.  She  engaged,  likewise,  to  nmintain  no 
ships  of  war  in  the  Caspian. 

Of  the  territories  ceded,  all  but  the  first  three  were  inhabited 
by  a  population  almost  entirely  Mahomedan.  The  religions 
cry  which  served  her  so  well  with  an  unscrupulous  English 
party  in  1877,  was  not  invoked  on  this  occasion.  She  con- 
quered and  annexed,  because  conquest  and  annexation  were 
necessary  for  the  further  development  of  her  ambitious  plans. 
By  the  teaty  of  1814,  the  barrier  of  the  Caucasus  between 
Bussian  and  Persia  was  broken  down  for  ever.  There  resulted 
for  both  Turkey  and  Persia,  an  evil,  great,  lasting,  and  irre- 
mediable. 

Bussia  began  in  her  new  territories  the  policy  which  we  saw 
shamelessly  applied  to  Bulgaria  in  1878-79.  She  tried  by  every 
possible  means  to  drive  from  the  homesteads  which  they  and 
their  forefathers  had  cultivated  for  centuries,  the  unoffending 
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and  hard-working  Mahomedan  population.  With  the  chiefs  and 
upper  clasfies  she  succeeded  completely.  Harassed  by  espion- 
nage,  by  plots,  by  intrigues  to  drive  them  to  rebellion,  by  false 
charges  brought  against  them,  the  chiefs,  without  a  solitary 
exception,  were  driven  to  abandon  their  possessions  and  to  seek 
safety  in  Persia.  The  peasantry  might  still  have  been  con- 
ciliated. But  towards  them  also  a  corrupt,  oppressive,  and 
destructive  policy  was  pursued.  Their  faith  was  insulted,  pil- 
grims to  their  holy  shrines  were  robbed  and  scoffed  at,  their 
national  dress  was  regarded  as  a  badge  of  inferiority.  The 
natural  results  followed.  The  Russian  conqueror  was  detested ; 
if  met  with  wandering  from  his  lines,  he  was  assassinated.  The 
Russian  commander  invariably  retaliated  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child — ^Russians  are 
adepts  at  slaughtering  women  and  children — ^belonging  to  the 
villages  whose  inhabitants  were  suspected  of  the  crime.  Enthu- 
siasts who,  maddened  by  the  insults  offered  to  their  faith,  had 
preached  a  religious  war,  were,  when  taken  prisoners,  cut  open 
or  hung  up  by  the  feet  and  left  to  die  ! 

Thus  it  was  that,  twenty-five  years  after  Russia,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Gulistan,  had  incorporated  Georgia  and  the  districts 
I  have  named  with  her  Empire,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
"  composing  the  differences  which  had  distracted  those  terri- 
tories, the  '  deliverers '  and  the  delivered  were  at  open  war." 
''  The  Russian  parties,  on  penetrating  into  the  mountains,  found 
themselves  successfully  opposed  in  the  defiles  even  by  the 
women  of  the  Khirgizes,  and  the  fortified  posts  on  the  line  of 
the  Caucasus  were  occasionally  surprised  and  the  garrison 
destroyed  by  that  tribe  or  the  Eabardan  Circassians.  The  road 
from  Stavaropol  to  Tiflis,  the  principal  line  of  communication, 
was  not  passable  without  artillery,  and  that  from  Baku  to 
Kizliar  open  only  to  an  army.  The  borders  of  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  frontiers  of  Mingrelia  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
were  in  revolt,  and  the  western  Circassians  had  never  laid  down 
their  arms.  Kizliar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  was  sacked  by 
the  Besgins,  and  the  vineyards  of  Eakhetia,  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  Caucasus,  were  not  secure  from  their  depredations."* 
Such  was  the  result  of  Christian  rule,  as  Christian  rule  is 
interpreted  by  Russia,  following  Mahomedan  domination ! 

But  Russia  had  not  been  satisfied  even  with  the  results  of  the 
Treaty  of  Gulistan.  The  ink  with  which  it  was  signed  was 
scarcely  dry  before  she  seized  Talish,  a  district  bordering  on 
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Ghilan,  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  Although 
her  right  to  Talish  was  admitted  by  the  Russian  plenipotentiary 
to  be  absolutely  without  any  foundation,  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  refused  to  restore  it.  Not  content  with  this 
acquisition,  she  sent  her  troops  to  occupy  Gokcheh,  a  strip  of 
land  bordering  the  lake  of  Gokcheh,  to  the  east  of  Erivan, 
and  which  had  been  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  Persia 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace. 

Persia  remonstrated  against  this  breach  of  faith,  but  was  put 
off  with  various  excuses  until,  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in 
1825,  Bussia  announced  that  Prince  Menschikoff  would  be 
deputed  to  Teheran  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  two 
Powers.  But  when  Menschikoff  arrived  at  the  Persian  capital, 
he  declared  that  he  had  no  powers  to  treat  regarding  Gokcheh. 
He  left  Teheran  without  redressing  the  specific  grievance,  to 
discuss  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  his  journey.  It  happened  that  when  he  reached  Erivan,  the 
frontier  town  of  Persia,  there  were  proceeding  important  move- 
ments of  troops  which  it  was  considered  desirable  the  Bussian 
envoy  should  not  make  known  to  his  countrymen.  Menschikoff, 
therefore,  was  detained  at  Erivan  until  orders  from  the  Court 
of  Teheran  could  be  obtained.  The  Shah  instantly  raised  the 
embargo.  But  the  act  had  been  committed.  Bussia  wanted 
war.  Nicholas  was  anxious  for  a  field  in  which  he  could 
exhaust  the  ardour  of  the  turbulent  spurits  who  had  disputed 
with  him  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  Bussia,  then,  accepted 
the  contest  which  her  lust  of  territory  had  rendered  inevitable. 

In  this  war,  the  Persians,  aided  by  the  malcontents  of 
Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  districts^  were  at  first  successful. 
But  when  the  Bussian  reinforcements  poured  in  the  tide  turned. 
Erivan,  after  sustaining  three  sieges,  was  captured.  Tabriz 
followed,  and,  in  November  1827,  the  Shah  was  forced  to  sue  for 


By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  followed,  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  Turkomanchai  (February  1828),  Bussia  was  allowed 
to  annex  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nukchivan.  She  retained 
likewise  Moghan  and  Talish.  The  Shah  was  forced  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

As  the  frontier  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Turkomanchai 
is  still  (1881)  the  frontier-line  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  I 
propose  to  define  it  more  precisely. 

Bussia,  whilst  disclaiming  all  desire  of  conquest,  and  repelling 
as    injurious    every    imputation    of   an   ambitious    desire    to 
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aggrandize  her  territory,  which,  she  said  (how  often  has  she 
said  it  since !)  was  ahready  as  extensive  as  she  could  desire,  had 
insisted  on  annexing  the  two  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nnkchivan, 
including  the  fortresses  of  Erivan  and  Abbasabad,  because  it 
was  necessary,  she  afi&rmed,  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  the 
two  empires  that  their  common  frontier  should  be  defined  by 
the  Araxes.  But  Moghan  and  Talish  were  on  the  Persian  side 
of  that  river.  Persia  had  a  right,  then,  to  expect  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  retain  these  districts.  But  when  she  urged 
the  demand,  sustained  by  the  Bussian  argument  regarding  the 
Araxes,  and  backed  up  by  the  promise  of  a  Bussian  general,  the 
only  answer  she  received  was  a  threat  to  break  oflF  the  negotia- 
tions and  recommence  hostilities.  She  was  forced,  then,  to 
submit. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  reasons  for  Bussia's  insistance. 
The  districts  in  dispute  are  not  in  themselves  valuable — indeed, 
they  cost  Bussia  annually  large  sums — ^but  strategically  they 
are  of  vast  importance.  The  reasons  are  so  clearly  stated  by 
the  writer  from  whom  I  have  so  largely  quoted,  that  I  prefer  to 
state  them  in  his  words : — 

"  The  object  of  Bussia,  in  seizing  this  position,  is  sufiBciently 
obvious.  The  Arras  (Araxes)  is  fordable,  at  short  intervals, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Julfa  (near  the  great  road  between  Erivan 
and  Tabriz)  to  a  ford  called  Yadi  Boluk ;  but  below  that  point  it 
is  never  fordable.  By  retaining  Talish  and  Moghan,  she  has 
secured  to  herself  possessions  beyond  the  Arras  (Araxes)  extend- 
ing southward  to  the  frontier  of  Ghilan,  from  the  point  where 
the  river  ceases  to  be  fordable  to  its  mouth  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  has  thus  laid  open  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Persia 
to  an  attack  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  placed  herself  in  a 
position  from  which  she  can  occupy  Ghilan  with  most  facility. 
.  .  .  The  possession  of  Talish  and  Moghan  cannot  be  pretended 
to  be  of  any  real  value  to  Bussia  beyond  the  facility  it  affords 
for  future  aggressions ;  and  that  in  this  view  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  from  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  and  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, she  was  unable  to  re-establish  her  authority  there  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  without  the  aid  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment." 

I  quote  also  the  following  to  show  how  entirely  the  Treaty  of 
Turkomanchai,  interpreted  as  Bussia  was  allowed  to  interpret  it, 
has  placed  Persia  at  the  feet  of  the  former  Power : — 

**  In  the  province  of  Nukchivan,  ceded  to  Bussia,  and  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Araxes,  is  the  fortress  of  Abbasabad,  constructed 
by  a  French  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  late  Abbas  Mirza. 
BuBsia,  not  content  with  the  fortress,  demanded  possession  of 
an  unfinished  work  intended  for  a  tete  du  pont,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  which  she  represented  as  a  part  of  the  fortress,  though  no 
bridge  had  even  been  constructed ;  and  having  obtained  this 
unfinished  and  untenable  outwork,  founded  on  the  concession 
another  demand.  The  intended  tete  du  pont  to  an  imaginary 
bridge  required  an  esplanade  ;  and  a  segment  of  a  circle,  with  a 
radius  of  two  miles,  was  assigned  her  for  this  purpose.  This 
second  position  beyond  the  Araxes  opens  to  her  an  entrance  into 
Persia  on  the  other  flank  of  the  frontier,  and  at  the  nearest  point 
of  that  frontier  to  the  fortress  of  Kho^,  the  most  important  of  all 
that  now  remain  to  Persia." 

Persia  having  been  thus  reduced  to  a  position  impossible  to  resist 
a  serious  invasion,  Bussia  turned  her  attention  to  Turkey.  The 
frontier  left  to  that  Power  by  the  Treaty  of  Jassy,  in  1792,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  In  1806~T  Bussia  again  declared  war 
against  her,  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  stirred  up 
Servia  to  revolt.  Turkey  fought  bravely,  but  she  would  have 
lost  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  but  for  the  interference  of  Napoleon. 
That  conqueror  recognised  the  necessity  of  placing  a  bar  to 
Bussian  aggression,  and  at  Tilsit  he  stipulated  the  restoration  of 
those  important  provinces  to  Turkey.  In  1808,  however,  Bussia 
renewed  the  war,  carried  it  on  for  four  years,  and  concluded  a 
peace  only  when  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  forced  her  to  con- 
centrate all  her  forces  for  the  defence  of  her  soil.  A  peace 
contracted  even  under  that  necessity  was  advantageous  to  her. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Bukarest  she  acquired  Bessarabia,  advanced 
her  frontier  to  the  Pruth,  secured  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
to  her  merchant  ships,  and  obtained  for  her  ships  of  war  the 
right  of  ascending  that  river  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ftaih. 
Bussia,  on  her  p  art,  promised  to  restore  Anapa  and  other  fortified 
places  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  captured  during  the 
war;  but  she  failed  to  fulfil  her  promise,  famishing,  by  this  act 
of  bad  faith,  a  cause  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities  at  a  future 
period. 

The  three  years  that  followed  were  spent  by  Bussia  in  the 
exertion  of  all  her  strength  to  crush  Napoleon.  The  exhaust- 
ing process  kept  her  at  peace  even  longer ;  but  as  she  began  to 
feel  her  strength  again  her  aggressive  instincts  renewed  their 
force.  She  began  once  more  her  old  game  of  intrigue.  This 
time  Greece  was  the  object  of  her  attentions. 
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The  usual  result  followed.  Greece  rebelled  ;  Bassia,  to  have 
the  right  to  interfere,  o£fered  her  aid  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Turkey  refused  the  hypocritical  offer,  and  called  upon  Russia  to 
surrender  the  fortresses  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  she  held  con- 
trary to  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Bukarest.  Very  soon,  then, 
ensued  "  that  untoward  event "  the  battle  of  Navarino ;  followed, 
after  Bussia  had  had  time  to  conclude  peace  with  Persia,  by  war 
between  the  ancient  aggressor  and  the  long-doomed  victim. 

The  conduct  of  Bussia  in  bringing  about  this  war,  deserves  a 
stricter  analysis  than  I  have  here  given  to  it.  Prior  to  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  Bussia  had,  by  a  treaty  signed  in  London, 
bound  herself  to  interfere,  in  conjunction  with  France  and 
England,  in  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  by  force  of 
arms,  if  necessary.  This  treaty  being  still  in  existence,  and 
equally  before  the  battle  noted,  she  bound  herself  to  Turkey  to 
renounce  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  on  condition 
of  obtaining  in  full  sovereignty  Anapa,  and  the  other  places  she 
had  wrongfully  occupied  in  the  Black  Sea.  Turkey  gave  her 
those  places.  Then  ensued  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  which 
Bussia  took  a  prominent  part.  Up  to  that  time  Turkey,  in  her 
desire  to  avoid  war,  had  avoided  noticing  the  insults  which 
Bussia  had  showered  upon  her.  But,  after  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino, believing  she  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  three  powers 
who  had  taken  part  in  that  battle,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
pashas  of  the  provinces,  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Turks,  and  calling  upon  them  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  religion 
and  their  country.  The  letter,  at  the  same  time,  informed  them 
not  that  she  had  been  deceived  by  Bussia  regarding  Anapa, 
but  that  she  had  signed  that  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
time. 

Although,  when  she  saw  that  the  three  powers  had  no  inten- 
tion to  attack  her,  Turkey  explained  away  the  offensive  portion 
of  this  letter,  the  opportunity  was  too  good  for  Bussia  to  throw 
away.     She  made  use  of  it  to  declare  war  against  Turkey. 

This  war»  the  most  disastrous  in  which  Turkey  had  been 
engaged,  was  terminated  in  1829  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 
The  result  is  thus  stated  by  the  author  I  have  so  often  quoted.* 
"The  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  deference  to  the  jealousy  of 
Europe,  had  publicly  disclaimed  all  intention  to  aggrandise  bis 
dominions  ;  and  yet  by  this  treaty  he  acquired  Anapa  and  Poti, 
with  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  portion  of 

•  Proffre$$  of  Ru$$ia  in  the  Ea$t,  1838. 
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the  pashalic  of  Akhilaka,  with  the  two  fortresses  of  Althilaka 
and  Akhilkillak,  and  the  islands  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Dannbe  ;  stipulated  for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fortress 
of  Georgiona,  and  the  abandonment  by  Turkey  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  river; 
attempted  a  virtual  separation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  fix>m 
Turkey  by  sanitary  regulations  intended  to  connect  them  witli 
Bussia ;  stipulated  that  the  Porte  should  confirm  the  internal 
regulations  for  the*  government  of  these  provinces  while  she 
occupied  them;  removed,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  many  thousand  families  of  Arme- 
nians from  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Asia  to  his  own  territories, 
leaving  whole  districts  depopulated,  and  sacrificing,  by  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  the  compulsory  march,  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  weak  and  the  helpless." 

At  the  same  time,  Bussia  established  for  her  subjects  in 
Turkey  an  exemption  from  all  responsibility  to  the  national 
authorities ;  burdened  the  Porte  with  an  inmiense  indemnity ; 
and,  finally,  having  imposed  upon  Turkey  a  protocol  (22nd 
March  1829),  which  secured  to  her  the  suzerainty  of  Greece 
and  a  yearly  tribute  from  that  country,  exerted  herself  to  erect 
that  country  into  an  independent  state,  free  from  all  connection 
with  Turkey. 

Whilst  engaged  in  all  these  plots,  intrigues,  and  wars,  Bussia 
had  arranged  to  occupy  Bagdad.  From  this  she  was  diverted 
by  purely  military  considerations;  but  these  did  not  prevent  her 
from  extending  her  secret  intrigues  to  that  pashalic  and  to  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Not  only  ha49  a  martial  and  historic  clan,  foremost  in  the  annals 
of  its  country,  lost  by  the  death  of  Lieutenant-General  the 
Honourable  James  William  Bosville  Macdonald,  G.B.  one  of  its 
most  prominent  sons,  but  the  British  Army  has  to  lament  one 
of  its  most  chivalric  soldiers ;  while  Society  feels  the  blank  left 
by  the  departure  for  ever  of  an  accomplished  and  large-hearted 
gentleman,  whose  charm  of  manner  and  generous  characteristics 
endeared  him,  in  the  com*se  of  a  long  and  energetic  career  in  the 
busiest  scenes  of  the  Court  and  camp — where  he  was  equally  at 
home — ^to  all  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  or  were 
in  official  intercourse  with  him,  and  who  could  discover  no 
absence  of  native  candom*  in  his  imfailing  and  concihatory 
urbanity. 

While  popular  with  all  classes,  the  unobtrusive  and  unweary- 
ing devotion  of  his  late  private  secretary  to  the  interests  of  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  extorted  the  approval 
even  of  those  who  were  most  unlike  him,  and  who  were  boimd  to 
admit  that  '*  never  was  a  Prince  better  served." 

At  the  time  of  his  death  at  St.  Leonards,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
General  Macdonald  had  attained  the  good  age  of  seventy-one ; 
but,  almost  to  the  last,  he  preserved  that  elasticity  of  frame  and 
viyacity  which  have  bo  often  been  observed  of  men  of  superior 
capacity  and  active  habits. 

Entering  the  army  in  the  1st  Life  Guards  in  October  1829,  he 
passed  through  the  intermediate  grades  of  rank  until  in  1854  he 
became  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  when  he  went  on  half-pay,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Private  Secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  whom  he  had  previously  for  many  years  served  in 
the  capacity  of  Equerry. 

Li  early  life  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  olti^ 
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''fashionable  men  " — ^to  use  a  term  now  discredited — of  his  day. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  D'Orsay  and  other  successors  of  the 
traditions  of  the  period  of  the  Regency ;  and  his  striking  personal 
appearance,  no  less,  perhaps,  than  his  social  qnalitiesy  in  the  first 
instance  attracted  the  favour  of  the  highest  personages  in  the 
State. 

But  although  at  that  period  a  votary  of  Fashion,  he  never 
became  her  slave;  and  afterwards,  when  our  struggle  with  Russia 
commenced,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  field,  and  accom- 
panied the  Duke  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  again  at  the  stubbornly 
contested  fight  of  Inkermann.  He  was  fdso  present  at  Balaklava, 
and  conspicuous  at  the  sortie  of  the  26th  October. 

In  the  Crimea  he  was,  of  course,  in  close  attendance  on  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  those  familiar 
with  the  incidents  of  that  campaign,  that  while  as  a  gallant 
soldier  his  coolness  and  composure  were  characteristic,  it  was 
equally  so  that  he  never  allowed  the  disadvantages  of  camp-life 
to  interfere  with  the  studied  proprieties  of  his  costume,  and  never 
gave  way  to  that  negligence  of  personal  appearance  which  is  so 
often  excused  by  the  toils  of  war.  Many  anecdotes  are  related 
of  his  sang-froid  during  that  protracted  campaign.  For  example : 
at  the  Alma,  when  his  horse  was  struck,  there  was  a  cry  **  Jim 
is  down ! " — ^but  it  was  a  false  alarm,  for  he  was  unhurt,  although 
his  charger  fell  dead.  Then,  taking  off  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
with  his  wonted  attention  to  every  detail,  he  first  placed  ihem 
conveniently  together,  and  not  till  then  went  in  search  of 
another  horse. 

This  incident,  to  the  inexperienced  in  war,  may  seem  trivial, 
but,  in  truth,  it  is  precisely  by  such  traits  of  character  that  men 
in  the  "  hurly-burly  "  of  the  "  battle  lost  and  won  "  best  judge 
on  whom  they  may  rely  as  leaders.  He  was  the  very  antiiype 
indeed  of  the  soldier  "  full  of  strange  oaths,"  who,  in  his  wild 
and  useless  excitement,  is  more  likely  to  contribute  to  disaster 
than  to  victory.  As  has  been  said, ''  A  brave  man  and  a  gallant 
soldier,  he  won  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  he  lived 
to  do  the  State  some  service  in  thd  important  duties  which  he 
discharged  with  constant  care" — and,  we  may  add — ^inimitable 
tact. 

As  regards  his  personal  qualities,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  fortune  did  not  spoil  the  late  Private  Secretary;  and 
although  it  was  his  rare  lot  to  have  no  **  enemies  "  to  whom  he 
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might  have  been  a  "  terror,"  he  was  too  generous  to  slight  those 
earlier  friends  whom  he  had  outstripped  in  the  race,  and  to 
ignore  the  claims  of  earlier  companions  on  his  regard. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  the  second  son  of  Godfrey, 
third  Lord  Macdonald,  by  his  wife,  Louisa  Maria,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Farley  Edsir,  and  was  born  on  the  Slst  October  1810.  He 
married,  September  26, 1869,  the  Honourable  Elizabeth  Nina 
Blake,  daughter  of  Joseph  Hem-y,  third  Lord  Wallscourt,  and 
4ied  at  St.  Leonards,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Cannes, 
where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  has  left 
issue— one  son,  George  Godfrey,  recently  Page  of  Honour  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  daughter,  Mary  Selina  Honoria. 

For  his  services  in  the  field,  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
Macdonald  received  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  Knighthood 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Fifth  Class  of  the  Medjidie, 
besides  the  Turkish  medal,  and  the  Crimean  medal  with  four 
clasps. 

At  the  period  of  his  decease  he  was  Colonel  of  the  21st 
Hussars,  and  Deputy-Banger  of  Hyde  Park,  an  office  which  he 
lield  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  attached  to  which  is 
the  charming  residence  enclosed  in  a  ''bosky  glade,"  which 
lias  recently,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  been  thrown  open 
io  the  public  by  the  Boyal  Banger. 

The  particular  family  of  which  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memoir  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  traces  from  Angus, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  descended  from  Somerled  Thane  of  Argyll, 
who,  after  Bobert  the  Bruce  had  been  defeated  in  the  year  1306, 
afforded  him  shelter  in  his  Castle  of  Dunavarty.  The  history 
of  these  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  for  centuries  barely  owned 
vassalage  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  is  interwoven  with  the 
iinnals  of  that  kingdom.  The  proud  title  having  been  lost,  at 
length  Charles  I.  created  the  then  representative  of  the  family 
fl  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  From  this  period  the  baronetcy 
•descended,  in  almost  regular  succession,  to  Sir  Alexander,  the 
ninth  baronet,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey 
Bosville,  Esquire,  and  was,  on  the  17th  July  1776,  raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  Macdonald,  of  Slate,  county 
Antrim. 

Lastly,  and  apart  from  merely  personal  analogies,  there  is 
much  that  claims  attention  in  the  career  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
General.  He  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  several 
**  evolutions "  of  our  military  system,  from  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  ''  bruised  arms 
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hung  up  for  monuments  "  gave  token  of  peace  and  pageantries,, 
down  to  the  severe  realism  of  the  latest  "  revolution,"  which,  by 
a  curious  paradox,  brings  us  back  to  the  crude  principles  of  last 
century,  when  independent  local  companies  were  being  converted 
or  consolidated  into  regiments,  and  when  the  re^lar  standing 
army,  in  its  embryo  state,  still  clung  to  the  nomenclature  of 
its  Colonel,  recruiters,  and  local  recruiting  fields,  ere  the 
"Imperial"  system,  so  to  speak,  of  " numbers "  had  indicated 
that  narrow  county,  district,  even  parochial  traditions  should 
be  merged  in  the  Imperial,  as  symbolised  by  the  "  numerical' 
or  ancient  Boman  principle. 

Promotion  at  the  period  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
entered  the  army,  was  extremely  slow,  notwithstanding  "  period- 
ical brevets,"  which,  being  given  according  to  the  seniority 
system,  beneficially  affected  officers  on  half-pay  as  well  as  those 
on  active  service,  so  that  even  a  retired  company  officer  had 
always  the  expectancy  in  extreme  old  age  of  becoming  a  general 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  late  Major-General  J. 
Mitchel,  author  of  one  of  our  earliest  works  on  tactics,  and 
also  of  a  once  popular  Life  of  Wallenstein,  that  severest  of  all 
disciplinarians.  Accordingly,  although  possessed  of  "  interest," 
it  is  not  sm-prising  that  the  Hon.  J.  W.  B.  Macdonald,  "  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  should  not  have  attained 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  before  the  year  1854,  after  a 
period  of  about  twenty-five  years  active  service.  Under  the 
present  system,  of  course,  his  matured  experience  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  service  by  his  compulsory  retirement.  For- 
tunately, however,  he  had  passed  that  rubicon  beyond  which 
the  advocates  of  " robust  inexperience "  could  not  pursue;  and 
thus  he  avoided  the  blows  which  fell  on  those  who  "  brought  up 
the  rear"  of  that  anything  but  "bright  host"  of  disappointed 
officers  who  have  had,  in  some  instances,  to  suffer  supersession, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  fair  prospects,  while  in  other  instances, 
being  too  powerful  or  numerous  to  be  roughly  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  they  have  had  to  be  appeased  with  increased  rates  of 
pension  by  the  chiefs  of  "impersonal  resi)onsibility,"  who,  dis* 
regarding  their  "Liberal"  traditions,  have  vastly  increased  the 
"non-effective  establishment"  while  attenuating  the  regular 
active  army. 

Moreover,  by  coquetting  with  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  by  the 
free  bestowal  of  titles  of  rank,  decorations,  and  substantial  dona- 
tions, and  a  general  policy  of  upheaval  of  the  residuum,  the 
value  of  military  titles  has  been  immensely  depreciated.    But 
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in  every  instance  ''  impersonal  responsibility "  has  eluded  the 
grasp  of  its  critics,  and  by  resolving  itself  as  the  occasion  might 
require  into  "  the  Crown,"  a  "  commission,"  a  "  committee,"  or 
a  "  board,"  not  only  has  "  individuality  bisected  " — to  use  the 
/x)»  mot  of  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff — ^but  the  individual  'admi- 
nistrator's responsibility  has  become  merged  in  the  ''  imper- 
sonal "  committee,  &c.  which  has  given  force  to  his  mandates. 
Thus,  nothing  could  be  thoroughly  and  fairly  discussed  when 
the  "  individual  impersonality "  could  in  a  moment  transform 
itself  into  "  somebody  else."  But  the  reformer,  in  the  mean- 
time, overtook  the  class  to  which  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
Macdonald  belonged,  and,  amongst  others,  he  was  relegated  to 
retirement,  although  still  retaining  his  position  of  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  while  the  cataclysm  of  compul- 
soiily  superannuated  officers,  shelved  with  the  honorary  rank  of 
"general,"  flooded  the  *'  clubs"  with  the  still  vigorous  victims 
of  enforced  idleness,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  authority 
"impersonally  responsible"  for  so  great  a  waste  of  the  best 
officers,  himself,  by  his  own  age  test,  superannuated,  neverthe- 
less was  looking,  it  is  said, — ^if  the  "  impersonal"  may  be  said 
to  look — ^for  his  own  reward  in  the  golden  circlet  and  tufted 
cap. 

But  the  gallant  soldier  and  soimd  counsellor  who  had  lived  to 
see  these  remarkable  changes  in  our  military  system  has  passed 
away — a  bright  example  of  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  and  fidelity 
to  tile  Prince  whom  he  served  personally  so  long;  and  his 
cherished  memory  will  Survive  as  a  protest  against  the  assump^ 
tion  that  age  and  experience  in  the  army  are  incompatible  with 
efficiency. 
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{Continued  fram  p.  807.) 

The  inhabitantB  of  Borneo  comprise  four  different  national!* 
ties — ^the  Dyaks,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Bugis.  The  Dyaks  aie 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  are  of  the  same  parent  stock  as 
the  Malays  of  Sumatra  and  Java ;  the  contrast  between  the 
people  being  merely  the  result  of  different  rates  of  progress 
made  in  the  civilising  arts.  While  the  other  islands  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  European  intercourse  for  several  centuries, 
Borneo,  by  the  inhospitable  nature  of  its  shores  and  the  deterrent 
effects  of  its  particularly  enervating  climate,  has  been  practically 
debarred  from  communication  with  civilised  nations,  and,  being 
left  to  their  own  resources,  the  inhabitants  have  lost  all  trace 
even  of  the  low  state  of  social  organisation  of  the  Malay,  and 
are  at  present  the  most  degraded  species  of  the  human  race  m 
the  world,  their  very  name  being  merely  the  Malay  term  for 
*'  wild  man  "  or  savage.  The  Dyaks  are  short  in  stature  and 
much  inferior  in  physique  to  the  Chinese  or  Malays  ;  their  com- 
plexion is  a  yellowish-brown,  hair  black  and  lank,  scanty  or  no 
beard,  nose  small  and  short,  eyes  small  and  oblique,  cheek- 
bones high,  and  mouth  wide  and  ill-formed.  They  are 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  tribes,  holding  no  communication 
with  each  other,  and  speaking  dialects  almost  quite  distinct. 
The  probable  number  of  these  tribes  has  been  estimated  at  one 
hundred,  but  in  the  present  almost  entire  absence  of  reliable 
information  regarding  the  interior  of  the  counti'y  this  may  be 
treated  as  a  mere  conjecture.  The  number  of  tribes,  however, 
whose  separate  existence  has  been  verified,  passes  fifty,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  more  in 
the  interior,  of  whom  nothing  whatever  is  known  at  present. 
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Tbe  Dyaks  are  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  only  a  small 
portion  may  be  said  to  possess  any  degree  of  civilisation ;  the 
majority  live  in  rudely  constructed  huts  in  kampungs  or 
villages,  and  subsist  by  a  primitive  mode  of  agriculture,  embra- 
cing the  cultivation  of  the  sago-palm,  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
bananas,  and  pine-apples.  The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
cotton,  with  that  of  forging  iron  which  has  been  mentioned 
before,  have  long  been  practised  by  the  Kayans,  the  most 
advanced  of  Dyak  tribes,  who  inhabit  a  belt  across  the  island 
about  3°  on  each  side  of  the  equator ;  but  with  them,  as  is  unfor- 
tunately too  often  the  case  with  uncivilised  peoples,  the  women 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  hard  work,  while  the  men  pass  their  time  in 
fighting,  hunting,  or  idleness.  Of  the  denizens  of  the  woods  but 
little  is  known,  and  that  little  presents  a  picture  of  human  degra- 
dation almost  inconceivable,  and  certainly  unparalleled  through- 
out the  known  world.  Here  the  people  have  no  houses,  no 
clothing,  no  visible  means  of  existence  except  such  precarious 
sustenance  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  forest  afford.  They 
generally  move  about  from  place  to  place  in  an  aimless  manner, 
and  never  think  of  settling  in  any  particular  spot,  their  only 
property  being  a  mat  with  which  they  cover  themselves  when 
asleep.  Formerly,  the  majority  wore  no  clothing  whatever,  but 
since  the  establishment  of  Europeans  on  the  coast,  they  seem  to 
have  a  decided  partiality  for  blue-cotton,  which  the  female 
portion  of  the  community,  who  can  afford  to  pay,  wear  round 
tiie  loins  in  the  form  of  a  short  petticoat ;  the  remainder  of  the 
fair  sex,  who,  by  the  way,  are  almost  white  from  continual 
seclusion  in  the  densest  parts  of  the  forests,  have  conformed  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  by  wearing  a  matted  skirt  made  of 
twisted  fibres  and  bark.  They  excel  in  the  decorative  art  of 
tattooing,  and  invariably  mark  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  arm, 
and  the  fore-thigh  with  most  elaborately  wrought  designs.  In 
addition  to  this  practice,  which  to  an  European  naind  does  not 
convey  any  idea  of  beauty,  the  women  and  some  of  the  men 
adopt  a  most  disgusting  disfiguration  of  the  ear,  which  is  carried 
out  in  the  following  manner : — the  fleshy  part  or  lobe  of  the 
ear  is  slit  vertically  in  three  places,  the  central  slit  being  larger 
than  the  others;  into  this  slit  are  placed  several  rings,  their 
weight  being  gradually  increased  until  the  lobe  becomes  elon- 
gated to  a  wonderful  extent,  sometimes  reaching  the  shoulder, 
and  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  of  several  rings  hung  over  the 
ear  by  a  piece  of  flesh-coloured  tape,  to  one  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice  and  who  might  happen  to  be  at  a 
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little  distance.  The  social  customs  of  the  Dyaks  are  yet  more 
repulsive  than  their  attempts  at  personal  adornment.  The  idea 
which  seems  to  pursue  the  Dyak  relentlessly  and  give  him 
neither  peace  nor  quiet  is,  that  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  destiny 
and  is  unworthy  of  immortality  if  he  does  not  collect  a  numbor 
of  human  heads  cut  off  those  of  the  enemies  of  his  tribe  whom 
he  may  he  able  to  kill  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  These  heads 
are  looked  upon  as  inestimable  wealth,  and  no  ceremony  can  be 
performed  without  their  introduction.  When  a  young  Dyak 
wishes  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  warrior,  he  in  due  form  makes 
known  his  intentions  to  the  lady's  father ;  both  now  adjourn  to 
the  Bajah  and  undergo  an  examination  as  to  the  number  of 
heads  they  have  taken.  If  the  young  man  can  produce  one  half 
of  the  number  in  the  possession  of  the  parent,  the  ceremony 
takes  place  immediately ;  if  not,  the  aspiring  swain  must  either 
forego  his  pretensions,  or  set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  order 
to  bring  his  number  of  heads  up  to  the  requisite  limit.  He 
accordingly  gathers  together  a  few  of  his  comrades,  and  sets  out 
on  his  execrable  mission ;  the  laws,  or  customs,  of  the  country 
permitting  head-hunting  in  any  kampung  not  belonging  to  the 
same  tribe  as  the  hunter,  or  a  personal  appanage  of  the  Rajah. 
The  wretches,  therefore,  lie  in  wait  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kam- 
pung it  is  proposed  to  attack,  and  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  the  execution  of  their  nefarious  designs  by  the 
absence  of  the  able-bodied  male  inhabitants  on  hunting  or 
fishing  expeditions,  they  pounce  upon  the  few  remaining  old  men 
and  youths,  and,  deliberately  murdering  them,  cut  off  their  heads 
to  be  carried  home  in  triumph,  and  seize  a  few  young  women  and 
children  as  a  present  for  the  Bajah.  On  arrival  at  his  native 
kampung  the  people  collect  to  see  the  result  of  his  mission ;  the 
bride  elect,  dressed  in  all  her  ornaments,  advancing  to  meet  her 
betrothed,  who  hands  her  the  heads,  which  she  passes  to  the 
Bajah  or  other  expert  to  be  examined  as  to  their  freshness ;  she 
then  divides  the  number  with  her  bridegroom,  and  commences  a 
wild  dance,  waving  the  ghastly  trophies  in  the  air;  upon 
which  ensues  a  [scene  of  revelry  of  a  riotous  and  disgraceful 
natm-e  which  lasts  for  three  days,  when  the  happy  pair  are 
united. 

Similarly,  at  funerals,  the  only  recognised  token  of  respect  lies 
in  the  offering  of  a  few  heads  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  departed. 
When  a  chief  or  warrior  dies,  he  is  laid  out  in  state  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
usually  about  ten  days ;  the  body  is  then  placed  on  a  Utter, 
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covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  conveyed  to  the  grave,  coffins 
not  being  used ;  by  his  side  are  placed  the  shield,  spear,  and 
mandau  he  had  preferred  when  living,  and  a  quantity  of  rice 
and  fruit,  with  whatever  description  of  food  the  deceased  had 
evinced  a  partiality  to,  is  strewn  over  the  corpse  ;  the  grave  is 
then  closed,  and  a  high  mound  raised — in  the  case  of  the  wealthy 
a  mausoleum  is  prepared,  erected  on  long  poles — and  a  charmed 
circle  of  freshly-taken  human  heads  placed  on  bamboos  all 
round.  No  warrior  is  allowed  to  assist  at  a  funeral  ceremony 
who  does  not  present  at  least  one  head  wherewith  to  testify  his 
respect  for  the  deceased,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  person 
high  in  rank  the  grave  ornaments  are  renewed  once  or  twice 
during  the  first  few  years,  the  old  ones  becoming  the  property  of 
his  successor. 

The  custom  of  head*hunting,  and  the  semi-religious  veneration 
in  which  these  ghastly  trophies  are  held,  are  not  confined  to  the 
wild  men  of  the  woods ;  all  of  the  Dyak  tribes,  not  excepting 
the  Eayan,  which  is  by  far  the  most  civilised,  indulge  in  the 
practice  occasionally ;  though  it  is  now  falling  into  desuetude  on 
the  coasts,  and  has  long  since  been  stamped  out  in  Sarawak, 
under  the  beneficial  rule  of  the  late  Bajah,  Sir  James  Brooke* 
A  short  time  in  contact  with  English  civilisation  will,  no  doubt, 
suffice  to  wipe  this  dark  blot  off  the  Dyak  national  character  for 
ever. 

The  Bomean  Malays  inhabit  the  coasts  and  banks  of  rivers 
for  about  thirty  miles  inland,  and  are  a  mixture  of  the  pure 
Malay  race  with  the  aborigines.  They  have  never  immigrated 
in  a  colonising  spirit,  but  from  time  to  time  have  settled  on  the 
coast,  led  thither  in  the  course  of  their  piratical  expeditions,  and 
have  remained  there.  They  call  themselves  "  Orang-laut "  (men 
of  the  sea),  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Orang-utan  "  (men  of  the 
woods),  whom  they  despise.  (It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Malays  use  the  term  ''  Orang-utan  "  in  quite  a  different  accepta- 
tion from  us,  the  ape  we  designate  by  that  name  being  called 
*'  mias  "  in  the  vernacular.)  The  Malays  are  the  only  pirates  in 
Borneo,  as  although  the  Dyaks  are  accredited  with  piracy  they 
have  never  been  engaged  in  it,  are  essentially  landsmen,  and 
dread  the  sea.  The  Malays  being  much  more  civilised  than  the 
Dyaks,  introduced  many  useful  arts  amongst  them,  but  their 
influence  is  inconsiderable  beyond  their  own  settlements ;  and 
as  their  maritime  mode  of  life  to  a  great  extent  removes  them 
from  contact  with  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  a  complete  fusion  of  the  two  races  will 
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ever  take  place.  They  retain  many  of  the  ancient  habits  and 
enstoma  of  their  ancestors,  building  their  houses  on  posts  in  tha 
mud  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  on  immense  floating  rafts ; 
and  being  the  most  enterprising  race  in  Borneo,  will  probably 
be  the  first  to  accept  European  civilisation. 

The  Chinese  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
west  coast,  and  have  constituted  themselves  into  an  independent 
republic.  They  all  belong  to  the  working  class,  and  come  from 
Canton  and  its  neighbourhood,  their  chief  occupation  being 
connected  with  the  diamond  and  gold  mines,  only  a  few  follow- 
ing  agricultural  pursuits.  They  have  been  a  source  of  constant 
trouble  to  the  Dutch,  who  claim  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  thai 
portion  of  the  island,  and  have  strenuously  resisted  all  attempts 
of  that  Power  to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes.  In  Sarawak 
they  were  compelled  to  quit  the  country  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  counteracting  the  prejudicial  effects  of 
their  .secret  societies,  which  were  a*  continual  annoyance  to  the 
late  Bajah,  and  almost  nullified  his  efforts  to  preserve  order  in 
his  dominions.  Like  the  Malays,  they  select  their  wives  from 
the  native  population,  and  will  in  time  become  absorbed,  espe- 
cially  as  the  Chinese  authorities  do  not  countenance  female 
emigration.  At  one  time  the  Chinese  promised  to  become  the 
dominant  party  in  the  country,  their  superior  attainments 
gradually  gaining  the  mastery  over  the  natives,  and  threatening 
to  exterminate  them,  as  the  white  man  is  exterminating  the 
aborigines  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  America ;  but  the 
land-hunger  of  the  European  has  blighted  their  prospects,  and 
Borneo  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  become  a  part  of  that  Empire 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

The  Bugis  are  of  the  Papuan  race,  and  are  only  to  be  found 
on  the  Passir  and  Eoti  rivers,  opposite  the  island  of  Celebes, 
whence  they  come.  They  are  a  fine,  manly  race,  much  superior 
to  the  Malays,  and,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
settlement ;  even  yet  they  hold  the  entire  trade  of  the  districts 
they  inhabit  in  their  hands,  and  are  considered  the  most  com- 
mercial  people  in  the  Archipelago,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  languages  of  Borneo  are  naturally  as  diversified  as  the 
people  who  inhabit  it,  and  their  origin  is  equally  conjectural. 
No  doubt,  Malay  is  the  predominant  language  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Archipelago,  and  at  one  time  seems  to  have  been 
the  language  of  conmierce,  as  the  interpreter  in  Magalhaens' 
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retinue  could  converse  with  the  merchants  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  gronp,  but  was  unable  to  make  himself  understood  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Portuguese  expedition 
in  1521.  All  the  dialects  contain  a  proportion  of  words  of 
Sanskrit  and  Malay  origin,  and  probably  the  language  of  the 
natives  of  Borneo  is  a  branch  of  the  old  Malay,  but  has  been  so 
mutilated  through  their  ignorance  and  seclusion,  as  to  possess 
no  tangible  evidence  of  its  former  extraction.  The  process  of 
disintegration  and  mutilation  was  materially  assisted  by  the 
absence  of  any  written  character,  the  corruption  of  words  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  being  comparatively  easy.  At  present 
the  spoken  language  is  divided  into  twelve  principal  dialects,. 
(1)  Kayan,  (2)  Pidu,  (8)  Petak,  (4)  Binjuk,  (5)  Suntah,  (6)  Sau, 
(7)  Milanau,  (8)  Meri,  (9)  Malo,  (10)  Sakaran,  (11)  Sampit,  and 
(12)  Katingar.  Burns  gives  a  vocabulary  of  the  Kayan  dialect, 
containing  800  words,  114  of  which,  are  of  Malay  origin,  part  of 
the  remainder  being  traceable  to  the  Bisayan  language  of  the 
Phillipine  group.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  dialects,  which 
correspond  with  the  principal  tribes,  each  small  tribe  in  the 
interior  speaks  a  dialect  peculiar  to  itself,  and  only  partially 
intelligible  to  the  others.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  island 
unmistakable  traces  are  to  be  found  of  Javanese  domination,  in 
the  names  of  places  and  administrative  titles.  Dalton,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  met  with  a  ruined  temple  in  the  mountains, 
of  the  south,-  in  which  were  several  Hindu  idols  similar  to  those 
of  Java,  affixed  to  one  of  which  was  an  inscription  in  an  un- 
known character,  but  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
Javanese  language,  and  written  in  the  old  character  used  by  the 
Malays  before  the  introduction  of  Arabic  letters.  All  the  foreigners 
resident  on  the  coast  use  their  mother  tongue  for  communication 
with  each  other,  and  a  corrupted  form  of  Malay  in  their  dealings 
with  strangers.  The  Dyak  languages  are  very  poor  and  simple 
in  their  grammatical  construction,  prepositions  and  auxiliaries 
being  used  instead  of  inflections,  and  in  their  present  form  they 
present  little  indication  of  ever  having  been  derived  from  a  high- 
class  complex  language.  The  mode  of  computation  used  by  the 
natives  consists  of  notches  on  arrows,  similar,  but  falling  far 
short  in  completeness  and  intelligence,  to  the  quipos,  or  knotted 
cords  of  the  aborigines  of  South  America. 

The  Dyaks  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  definite  form  of 
religious  belief,  yet,  as  is  the  case  with  the  most  degraded 
species  of  hiunanity,  they  seem  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  a 
future  state  of  happiness  and  freedom  from  care.    With  them 
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ihe  current  belief  is  that  the  spirit  passes  through  a  period  of 
probation,  during  which  time  all  sorts  of  hardships  are  encoun- 
tered, and  innumerable  temptations  are  met  with,  but  must  be 
avoided  if  the  spirit  wishes  to  rejoin  his  ancestors  in  the  place 
of  rest  appointed  for  his  tribe,  each  tribe  being  separately 
located  in  the  land  of  spirits.  Occasionally  a  human  sacrifice 
takes  place,  a  slave  being  purchased,  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
object  does  not  appear  to  be  very  clearly  defined.  The  hands 
and  brains  of  the  victim  are  eaten  by  the  officiating  priest, 
which  presumably  enhances  the  value  of  the  sacrifice.  The. 
Dyaks  are  very  superstitious,  and  profess  to  foretell  events  from 
the  flight  of  birds.  The  Malays  and  Bugis  are  Mahomedans, 
and  after  much  persuasion  a  few  of  the  Dyak  tribes  have 
embraced  that  faith,  but  in  their  case  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  becoming  true  disciples  of  the  Prophet  is  theii 
passionate  fondness  for  pork,  which  is  not  tolerated  by  the 
Koran.  During  the  Javanese  occupation  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island,  the  Hindu  worship  made  considerable  progress, 
and  some  ruined  temples  with  the  Javanese  elephant-headed 
idol  are  met  with  in  the  forests,  but  the  Dyaks  do  not  seem  to 
be  acquainted  with  their  history.  The  Christian  religion  has 
for  so  far  made  little  progress,  but  the  Dutch  are  making  efforts 
io  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  their  dominions,  and,  as 
the  natives  have  no  very  strong  predilections  of  a  religious 
character,  thei*e  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  number  of  converts  being 
obtained. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  division  of  Borneo 
into  provinces,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Sar&wak,  there  is 
nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  internal  administration  through- 
out the  island.  The  Dutch  have  marked  the  country  into 
provinces,  which  look  very  well  on  maps,  and  in  the  distant 
future  may  become  a  matter  of  fact.  At  present  the  tribes  are 
distributed  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  a  few  partially 
oleared  spots  here  and  there  in  the  interior,  but  the  proper 
delimitation  of  the  provincial  boundaries  can  only  be  arrived  at 
after  yeai's  of  patient  investigation,  and  on  the  completion  of  at 
least  a  partial  survey  of  the  country.  Equally  impossible  is  the 
task  of  defining  approximately  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
All  attempts  at  a  census  have  hitheito  been  based  on  the  official 
returns  of  the  Dutch  Government,  an  average  being  taken  of 
the  number  per  square  mile  in  their  territory,  and  by  proportion 
the  total  number  has  been  computed.  The  fallacy  of  this 
method  is  self-evident,  as  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion 
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Tegarding  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  interior ;  and  the 
results  of  various  calculations  of  this  natm-e  are  very  divergent, 
1,200,000,  2,480,000,  and  1,758,000  heing  given  as  the  total 
population.  Even  taking  the  highest  figures  as  con-ect,  Borneo 
will  not  bear  comparison,  as  far  as  regards  population,  with  any 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Judging  from  the  actual  census 
•of  Java  and  other  Dutch  colonies,  it  should  contain  from  ten  to 
thirty  times  its  present  population,  and  the  benefits  of  English 
rule  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  population  of  the  island  of 
Labuan,  which  is  twenty-one  times  as  dense  as  that  of  the 
mainland. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Borneo  prior  to  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Malays  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
ihe  tenth  century,  and  the  Chinese  had  no  permanent  settle- 
ments on  the  island  when  visited  by  Pigafetta  in  1521,  but  a 
short  time  after  they  established  themselves  on  the  north  and 
west  coasts.  The  first  European  who  visited  the  island  was 
Lorenzo  de  Gomez,  who  called  there  in  1518 ;  in  1521  Maga- 
ihaens  spent  a  considerable  time  at  the  Court  of  the  Bajah  of 
Brunei,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained. 

Various  attempts  by  the  Spaniards,  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the  country  were 
defeated ;  the  first  successful  attempt,  however,  falling  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter  Power,  who  opened  communication  with  the 
natives  at  Succadana  in  1604.  Dm*ing  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  Dutch  and  English  continued  their 
eflforts,  but  with  only  partial  success :  they  are  personally 
responsible  for  their  failure,  as,  even  before  their  factories  were 
built,  they  assumed  airs  of  arrogant  authority  over  the  natives, 
and  fostered  an  inimical  spirit  by  gi*oss  cruelty  and  shameful 
imposition.  The  first  acquirement  of  territory  took  place  in 
1780,  when  a  portion  of  the  west  coast  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch, 
who  have  gradually  extended  their  nominal  jurisdiction  by 
treaties,  until  almost  the  whole  of  the  island  comes  under  their 
suzerainty.  In  1812  the  British  met  with  a  decided  check,  and 
ihe  expedition  sent  out  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  Sambas 
pirates  was  defeated ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  province  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  was  held  until  1818,  when  it  was  restored 
io  the  Dutch.  The  year  1841  marks  a  new  and  happy  era  in 
ihe  history  of  at  least  one  of  the*  provinces,  as  it  saw  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  by  virtue  of  which  Sir  James  Brooke 
became  Bajah  of  Sar&wak.  The  province  was  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  complete  political  prostration,  but  by  his  mild  and 
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beneficent  rule  it  has  been  raised  into  the  position  of  a  flonrisb-^ 
ing  and  well-organised  country.  In  1848  Labuan  was  ceded  to 
the  British,  with  what  residt,  as  regards  the  material  well-being 
of  the  people,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  An  outbreak  of  (Chinese 
settlers,  who  gave  the  late  Bajah  unlimited  trouble,  ending  in  their 
expulsion  from  Sarawak,  took  place  in  1857*  The  entire  Chinese 
population,  to  the  number  of  about  5,000,  revolted,  pillaged  the 
houses  of  European  settlers  and  killed  several  of  them.  Sir 
James  and  the  English  residents  escaped  with  difficulty,  but  the 
opportune  arrival  of  on  English  steamer  enabled  him  to  crush 
the  rebellion  and  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  the  town,  when  they 
were  set  upon  by  the  Dyaks  and  utterly  routed.  All  the  Chinese 
establishments  ^ere  destroyed,  and,  out  of  6,000,  not  more  than 
2,000  escaped.  Sir  James  Brooke  died  on  the  11th  June  1868 ; 
and  although  he  has  been  sneered  at  by  some  evil-disposed 
persons  as  a  fanatic  and  adventurer,  he  has  brought  about,  by 
his  wise  administration,  a  decided  and,  let  us  hope,  lasting 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  people  to  whose  advance- 
ment he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy  throughout  hia 
romantic  career :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  present 
Bajah.  By  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Borneo,  and  one  calculated  to  produce  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  social  condition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants, occurred  in  1877,  when  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and 
Sooloo,  and  the  Pangeran  Tumongong  of  Brunei,  ceded  their 
rights  and  sovereignty  over  a  territory  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  north  and  a  considerablejportion  of  the  north-west  and 
north-east  coasts  to  Mr.  Dent,  as  the  representative  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  British  Government  on  the  8th  November  1881.  Beceni 
interpellations  in  the  Dutch  Parliament  evince  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility towards  England  on  account  of  this  concession ;  but  it  ia 
not  probable  that  any  serious  complication  will  arise,  as  the 
Dutch  themselves  confess  that  they  have  not  attempted  to  act 
up  to  their  responsibilities  in  Borneo.  The  present  ill-feeling 
may  therefore  be  looked  on  as  commercial  jealousy,  and  is. 
entirely  non-official,  the  relations  between  the  two  countriea 
being  of  a  most  amicable  nature.  That  the  Dutch  have  sadly 
neglected  their  opportunities  of  disseminating  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  of  raising  a  barbarous  people  to  a  higher  state 
of  civilisation,  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  English  should  be 
prevented  from  conferring  the  benefits  of  an  enlightened  form 
of  government  on  the  Bomeans,  if  they  are  inclined  to  do  so* 
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Dutch  pretensions  to  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Borneo 
are,. to  say  the  least,  very  shadowy,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
annexation  have  never  been  assumed  in  a  proper  spirit.  There 
is  room  enough  for  both  nations  in  this  immense  island,  and, 
instead  of  placing  political  difficulties  in  the  way,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Dutch,  as  a  Christian  nation,  to  give  their  hearty  co- 
operation to  the  new  imdertaking,  which,  if  properly  looked  after 
by  the  British  authorities,  will  have  a  preponderating  influence 
on  the  future  history  of  Borneo,  and  be  productive  of  in- 
calculable blessings  to  its  benighted  people. 
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%  S^rt  lislt  k  |rclnn)r. 

From  the  Goosequill  of  a  Yagbant. 
By  J.  W.  B. 


Yielding  to  a  pressing  invitation  from  an  old  friend,  I  packed 
up  my  traps  and  started  off  per  London  and  North-Western 
Bailway  for  that  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  called 
Ireland. 

My  friend  lived  somewhere  in  the  north,  so  that  I  had  a  long: 
journey  before  me.  However,  the  excellence  of  the  travelling 
by  Lrish  mail  certainly,  in  a  great  degree,  takes  away  from 
the  monotony  and  fatigue  of  a  journey  to  the  sister  isle. 

Before  leaving  England  I  received  many  waminga  and  bits> 
of  advice  from  well-meaning  relatives  and  friends  as  to  the 
l^recautions  to  be  observed  when  visiting  that  muchly  distracted 
country. 

"  Have  you  a  revolver  ?  "  writes  one.  "  You  ought  to  insure 
your  life  for  the  benefit  of  your  family,"  said  another.  "  Well, 
God  bless  you !  Swear  hy  the  Irish  and  in  Irish,  send  a  hand- 
some  douceur  to  the  P.P.  for  distribution  amongst  the  poor,  and 
maybe  the  natives  will  hail  you  as  a  compatriot ;  in  fact,  do  in 
Turkey  as  the  Turkeys  do,"  wrote  a  third.  But  the  crowning 
bit  of  advice  was  from  an  old  bachelor.  "  Take  my  advice,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  he,  "  and  when  you  are  in  Ireland  stick  to  the 
L.L."  (not  the  Land  League)  "  and  don't  look  at  the  girls,  or, 
begad !  it's  mischief  you  *11  be  getting  into." 

Now,  were  I  of  a  nervous  disposition,  these  warnings,  kindly 
meant  no  doubt,  would  have  effectually,  to  use  a  nautic^ 
phrase,  "put  a  stopper  on"  my  intended  visit  to  Erin,  or 
would  have  driven  me  to  apply  to  the  Right  Hon.  W-  E* 
Forster  for  an  escort  of  the  R.I.C. 

"  Jump  in,  sir,"  said  the  guard  of  the  mail  train  at  Euston, 
*'  you  've  only  a  minute  to  spare,  and  I  '11  take  care  that  no  one 
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else  gets  into  your  carriage.  We  don't  have  many  passengers, 
barring  the  military,  now-a-days  goinff  to  Ireland,  they  are- 
mostly  coming  from  that  country,  and  i)recious  glad  they  look 
too,  when  they  land  at  Holyhead." 

A  frantic  whistle  from  the  powerfril  engine,  and  away  we 
glide  smoothly  and  slowly  from  the  station,  soon,  however,  to 
rush  along  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  A  five  minutes'  wait  at  Bugby,  and  then 
on  again,  a  similar  detention  at  Stafford  and  Crewe,  and  ere 
long  the  panting  locomotive  draws  up  at  the  down  platform  of 
the  Chester  station.  The  train  being  a  trifle  behind  time,  we 
stop  here  just  long  enough  to  swallow  half  a  cup  of  scalding  tea 
or  coffee,  and  then  away  we  go  again  for  a  bm*st  of  eighty  miles 
without  a  stoppage,  and  punctually  to  time  we  draw  up  opposite 
the  line  steamer  Connaught,  as  she  lay  alongside  the  wharf  at 
Holyhead  impatient  to  be  off  and  brave  the  elements. 

It  was  blowing  a  howling  gale,  and  the  steamer  was  straining 
and  groaning  at  her  hold-fasts.  With  maiTellous  celerity 
passengers  and  luggage  were  soon  transferred  to  the  vessel 
alongside,  and  " Let  go  for'ard,"  "Let  go  aft,"  was  shouted  by 
the  veteran  skipper,  and  the  huge  paddles  began  to  revolve,  and 
in  shorter  time  almost  than  it  takes  me  to  write,  we  were  clear 
of  the  harbour  and  going  at  a  speed  of  nearly  twenty  miles  au 
hour. 

Nothing,  I  will  ventm-e  to  say,  strikes  the  traveller  fi-om 
England  more  on  setting  foot  upon  Irish  soil  than  the  dirty  and 
dilapidated  appearance  of  the  railway  station  at  Westland  Bow, 
the  general  apparent  decay  of  everything,  and  the  filth  and 
squalor  of  many  of  the  thoroughfares  through  which  he  is  com- 
peUed  to  drive  before  reaching  his  hotel.  Everything  is  in 
direct  and  marked  contrast  to  the  orderly  and  cleanly  surround* 
ings  of  our  well-managed  railway  termini.  Westland  Bow  station 
is  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and,  if  you  can  believe  the  authorities,  also 
in  a  state  of  repau*.  So  it  was  in  1878  when  I  last  visited  the 
Irish  capital. 

Losing  no  time,  I  drove  to  the  Amiens  Street  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  of  Ireland  Bailway,  hoping  to  catch  the  special 
mail  express,  but  alas  !  was  only  in  time  to  see  it  steaming  out 
of  the  station.  Well  did  I  know  the  discomfort  of  having  to  wait 
at  this  station.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  say  that  if  passengers 
are  desirous  of  catching  the  morning  mail  express  at  Amiens 
Street  they  must  take  advantage  of  the  Northwall  and  Holy- 
head boats,  and  not  trust  to  those  of  the  Kingstown  line.     If 
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possible,  Amiens  Sti'eet  station  was  in  a  worse  condition  than 
Westland  Bow,  and  what  should  have  been  a  fine  glass- 
•covered  building  was  nothing  less  than  a  flowing  and  drenching 
shower-bath,  for  there  was  not  a  whole  pane  of  glass  to  be  seen. 
Interviewing  an  intelligent-looking  official  in  corduroy,  who 
appeared  as  if  he  had  been  on  duty  for  a  month,  I  asked  the 
reason  of  this  dilapidation.  Beplied  he,  **  Shure,  8h%  it 's  ould 
iige ;  but  they  're  building  a  new  station  there  beyant.''  I 
looked  "  beyant,"  but  could  only  see  about  half  a  dozen  wretched- 
looking  workmen,  who  were  endeavouring  to  get  shelter  from  the 
X>itiless  rain. 

Four  years  ago  I  took  train  at  this  station,  and  it  was  just  in 
the  same  state,  and  they  were  then  building  a  new  one  "  there 
beyant."  I  suggested  to  the  man  in  corduroy  that  perhaps  the 
Company  was  '*  boycotted,"  but  as  he  only  grinned  I  did  not 
continue  the  subject.  I  suddenly  remembered  I  was  in  Ireland, 
find  held  my  peace  upon  that  subject.  Wishing  for  his  opinion 
upon  another  matter,  I  asked  him  why  the  farmers  would  not 
pay  their  rent.  "  Whisper,  yer  honner ;  shure,  if  the  divils  had 
the  land  for  nothing,  they  *d  want  to  be  paid  by  the  landlords 
for  tilling  it."    And  I  believed  that  man. 

There  is,  however,  one  improvement  noticeable,  and  that  is  a 
comfortable  and  clean  little  room  in  which  an  early  traveller 
may  obtain  a  good  breakfast ;  but  there  is  literally  no  other 
room  at  this  station  fit  for  either  a  lady  or  gentleman  to  take 
shelter  in. 

After  a  wait  of  an  hour  or  so  another  train  was  unearthed  (I 
employ  this  term  because  the  carriages  really  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  kept  underground,  so  grubby  and  damp  were  they,  both 
inside  and  out),  and  with  apparently  some  difficulty  got  ready  to 
start,  and  anon  I  was  again  under  weigh  for  my  friends' quarters. 
I  wish  all  who  may  peruse  these  lines  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  drawing  the  long-bow  in  any  of  the  statements  I  have  made, 
or  that  I  may  have  to  make  during  the  composition  of  this 
account;  nor  am  I  writing  in  a  fault-finding  spirit,  but  am 
simply  endeavouring  to  convey  some  impression  of  what  struck 
me  dming  a  short  visit  to  the  most  hospitable,  but  alas !  ^'  happy- 
go-lucky"  country  in  the  world. 

My  readers  must  not  expect  to  travel  in  Ireland  in  the  same 
rapid  and  comfortable  manner  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
in  "  merrie  England."  Time,  as  a  rule,  seems  to  be  no  parti- 
cular object  to  any  one  but  the  weary  traveller.  The  trains 
certainly  usually  travel  with  great  rapir'ity  between  the  stations. 
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but  it  appears  a  difficult  task  to  set  them  in  motion  again  after 
a  halt.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  Great  Western  of  England 
if  a  train  was  to  be  put  back  in  order  to  allow  the  jintleman  that 
used  to  pay  ike  tint  and  his  attendant  to  get  in?  In  these 
degenerate  days  neither  the  pigs  nor  their  owners  pay  the  rent. 
One  thing  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Irish  railways,  and  that 
is,  if  the  travelling  is  slow  it  is  safe,  for  how  often  are  our  feel- 
ings harrowed  at  reading  of  ''  another  frightful  railway  accident, 
attended  by  great  loss  of  life." 

The  longest  journey  must  come  to  an  end,  and  so,  after  nearly 
twenty  hours  of  almost  incessant  travelling,  I  was  duly  landed 
and  sa{0  sound  at  the  little  station  within  a  short  distance  of  my 
friend's  house. 

Why  is  it  that  two  or  more  of  the  R.  I.  C.  are  always  present 
at  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains  in  the  country,  does  any 
one  know  ?  During  my  visit  of  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  north 
1  had  several  days'  shT>otingin  the  bogs,  where  snipe,  duck,  and 
plover  abound.  I  was  accompanied  on  these  excursions  by  one 
of  those  queer  individuals  only  to  be  found  in  an  Irish  town 
where  military  are  quartered,  who  know  every  bog  and  cover  in 
the  country,  and  who  can  put  the  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  up  to 
every  move  of  the  wily  trout,  and  show  where  "Master  Charley, 
yer  honner,  only  last  summer,  killed  the  biggest  fish  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  this  county,  glory  be  to  God ! "  The  old 
fellow,  for  he  was  upwards  of  seventy  by  his  own  account,  though 
he  might  have  been  eighty  by  his  appearance,  was  full  of  won- 
drous stories  of  the  exploits  of  the.various  gentleman  he  had  during 
his  life  piloted  about  the  ccfunty  in  search  of  fish  or  feather. 

E was  no  doubt  a  bit  of  a  poacher,  and  he  was  certainly 

a  oner  for  drawing  the  long-bow.  He  was  very  fond  of  boasting 
of  having  served  in  the  17th  Lancers,  and  anyone  not  up  to 
him  would  imagine,  from  his  accoimt  pf  that  distinguished  regi- 
ment»  that  he  had  shared  in  the  battles  in  which  it  had  been 
engaged ;  but  the  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  he  not  only 
had  never  been  out  of  his  country,  but  that  he  had  never  even 
served  in  the  Lancers,  but  was  simply  a  private  servant  to  an 
officer.  I  verily  believe  he  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
really  was  once  a  gay  lancer.  From  talking  about  it  so  much, 
George  IV.  imagined  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

However,  E gave  a  good  character  to  the  regiment,  a 

troop  of  which  was   once  stationed  in  the  town.      '^A  foine 
rigement,  yer  honner,  and  begorra,  the  officers  were  a  grand  lot 
of  sportsmen."    As  a  rule,  however,  these  fellows  are  terrible 
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poachers,  and  one  must  be  very  careful  before  going  out  with 
them  to  ascertain  without  a  doubt  whether  they  are  authorised 
to  shoot  over  the  gentlemen's  property  they  intend  taking  yoa 
to,  or  not.  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  quartered  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  there  was  living  in  the  town  an  old  pensioner 
from  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  European  regiments, 
called  Lennon.  As  he  is  long  since  gone  over  to  the  majority, 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  perusing  these  lines,  unless  some  clever 
spiritualist  should  wish  to  confront  his  shadow  with  myself. 

When  no  one  else  could  get  a  basket  of  fish,  Lennon  never 
failed  to  bring  into  barracks  a  creel  full  of  fine  trout.  In  he 
used  to  come,  creel  over  his  shoulder,  and  rod  imder  his  arm, 
looking  as  innocent  as  a  new-bom  babe,  and  averring  by  every 
saint  in  his  calendar  that  he  caught  them  all  with  the  **  green 
drake  " ;  said  fly  turning  out  to  be  a  good-sized  landing-net. 

However,  I  am  afraid  that  the  encouragement  he  received 
from  willing  purchasers  of  his  fish  did  not  tend  to  check  the 
poaching  propensities  of  poor  Lennon. 

The  county  of  M ,  in  which  my  friends  house  is  situated, 

has  been  likened  in  appearance  to  a  basket  of  eggs,  so  covered 
is  it  with  small  hills — ^hillocks  would  be  the  more  correct  term — 
and  bounded  by  a  belt  of  level  country. 

This  county  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated,  and,  judging  from 
the  great  number  of  farmhouses,  fairly  well  populated.  The 
crops  were  splendid,  the  haggard  yards  being  literally  fall  of 
hay  and  other  ricks,  whilst  the  numerous  long  earth-covered 
mounds  of  potatoes  testi^ed  to  the  abundance  of  that  succulent 
root  crop,  and  when  I  state  that*  potatoes  were  selling  at 
twopence  per  stone,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
winter  food  for  either  man  or  pig.  In  my  wanderings  over  the 
country  in  search  of  snipe  "  and  other  fallow  deer,"  I  met  with  a 
great  many  seemingly  well-to-do  farmers  and  coimtiy  folks, 
and  I  visited  several  of  their  houses.  I  received  the  greatest 
civility  from  them,  and  they  were  only  too  delighted  to  per- 
sonally show  where  I  could  get  a  shot  at  the  duck,  or  the  bog 
where  the  snipe  lay  as  thick  as  "  herrin's."  They  all  were 
unanimous  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  harvest  and  the  abundance 
of  the  potato  crop ;  but  when  I  observed  that  now  they  would 
be  able  to  pay  their  rent,  they  gave  no  reply,  but  merely  smiled 
and  passed  on. 

The  rent  question  is  quite  an  a£fair  of  the  L.L.  (not  the 
whiskey  of  that  name,  but  a  far  more  potent  factor). 

1  was  informed  by  one  or  two  persons  that  many  had  paid  up» 
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but  that  it  was  quite  a  9vb  rosa  affair.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not  I  cannot  say,  but  those  who  told  me  were  well  acquainted 
with  numbers  of  the  more  respectable  of  the  tenant  farmers. 
Several  times  whilst  conversing  with  the  country  people  I 
noticed  an  uneasy  and  restless  manner  on  the  part  of  my  friend 

and  guide,  B .    I  could  not  account  for  it,  and  it  was  not 

until  a  few  days  afterwards  that  he  informed  me  that  I  wa9 
treading  upon  dangerous  ground  when  I  talked  to  the  people 
about  the  rent  and  the  Land  League,  and  as  he  was  responsible 
for  my  safety  he  was  terribly  afiraid  I  might  give  offence.  The 
terror  of  the  L.L.  seems  to  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  both  great  and  small. 

M is  a  good  specimen  of  an  Irish  county  town.    It  has 

several  fine  buildings,  notably,  amongst  others,  the  Hibernian 
Bank.  This  bank  is  quite  a  new  building,  and  judging  from  the 
way  in  which  the  stone  step  at  the  entrance  is  already  wom^ 
the  traffic  in  and  out  must  have  been  great. 

A  fine  new  hotel  and  club-house  combined  is  nearly  com* 
pleted,  but  what  should  have  been  mentioned  first  is  the 
Protestant  church,  a  remarkably  handsome  structure  containing 
several  ancient  monuments  recording  the  deaths  of  notabilities 
belonging  to .  the  county.  A  fine  stained  glass  east  window, 
erected  in  1862,  testifies  to  the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  the 

late  Lord  B was  held  by  his  tenantry  and  friends.    The 

present  Earl  is  much  liked,  but  whether  his  lordship  manages 
to  get  in  his  rents,  his  lordship  best  knows.  Perched  on  an 
eminence  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  about  half  a  mile  away, 
is  the  Boman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  large  and  imposing  building 
of  limestone,  and  capable  of  accommodating  many  hundreds  of 
devout  worshippers.  It  is  nearly  finished,  and  when  the  steeple 
is  added  to  it,  the  church  will  afford  a  landmark  to  the  entire 
county.    The  most  important  of  the  many  fine  buildings  in  and 

about  M is  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  this  vast 

establishment  merits  a  more  particular  description  than  can  be 
given  here.  Drink  was  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  lunacy. 
In  the  men's  cases  ardent  spirits  have  turned  the  brain ;  in  the 
women's,  tea !  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  more  than  one 
source  that  the  female  poor  are  much  addicted  to  tea  dram- 
drinking.  If  you  were  to  give  a  poor  woman  half  a  pound  of 
tea,  ten  to  one  she  would  exchange  it  for  hgdf  or  quarter  the 
quantity  of  green  or  Assam  tea,  from  which  she  would  make  a 
decoction.  This  powerful  narcotic,  I  may  call  it,  she  bottles  off, 
and  when  she  feels  down  on  her  luck,  which,  by  the  F^yt/^ip 
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very  often,  she  takes  a  pull  at  the  tea-bottle.  It  does  not  take 
many  years  of  this  system  to  make  her  a  fit  inmate  of  aa 
asylum. 

Armagh  is  only  twelve  miles  from  the  town  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  and  meet 

ancient  in  the  country.      The  -  head-quarters  of   the    M • 

militia  are  stationed  here,  and  occupy  barracks  just  outside  the 
town.  They  are,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  defenceless ;  and 
considering  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
a  far  better  place  if  the  disused  county  jail,  which  stands  upon 
a  hill  near,  were  used  for  military  purposes.  Possibly  the 
War  Office  people  are  in  ignorance  that  such  a  fine  building 
exists. 

During  my  stay  in  the  North  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witness* 
ing  the  election  for  the  office  of  coroner  for  the  county.  Party^ 
spirit  ran  high,  and  although  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  a 
political  nature  about  the  appointment,  yet  the  opportxmity  waa 
seized  upon  to  give  expression  to  political  feelings. 

The  candidates  for  the  honour  of  sitting  upon  defunct  persona 
were  four  in  number,  and  all  were  more  or  less  popular  with  the 
country  people. 

Finally,  however,  the  contest  rested  between  two  of  the  can- 
didates, Drs.  6 and  W .   The  latter  gentleman,  although 

a  Protestant,  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  t\m  Boman 
Catholic  interest,  whilst  the  former  was  well  backed  up  by  the 

Presbyterian  community  in  the  county.    Dr.  W 's  supporters 

entered  the  town  upon  a  long  string  of  outside  cars,  and  on  the 
leading  one  was  the  legal  functionary  in  question,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  to  an  alarming  extent ;  but  as  the  noise  from  a 
thousand  throats  utterly  prevented  anyone  hearing  what  he  had 
to  say,  we  perhaps  lost  a  very  edifying  discourse.  The  waving 
of  shillalaghs  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  cars,  and  the  shouts 

from  hundreds  of  voices  ."Vote  for  W ,"   "Bad  luck  to 

G ,"  were  it  not  extremely  laughable,  would  have  been  highly 

dramatic.  However,  not  more  than  two  out  of  every  six  of  the 
carriage  folk  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  so,  like  Sam  Slick's 

nutmegs,  the  rest  were  but  shams.    W 's  admirers  were 

making  rapid  way  up  to  within  an  hour  of  the  declaring  of  the 
poll,  when  then:  spirits  suddenly  began  to  fall.  The  cause  of 
this  depression  was  the  amval  of  a  special  train  bringing  in  the 

reserve  of  Dr.  G 's  supporters,  a  body  of  staunch  and  loyal 

Presbyterian  farmers,  &c.  This  compact  body  marched  in  nuli* 
tary  order,  headed  by  a  picked  band  of  the  finest  young  farmers 
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I  ever  saw,  each  man  haying  m  his  hand  a  ''  bit  of  a  twig.** 
They  were  greeted  by  the  opposite  faction  with  shouts  of  abnsd 
and  howling  noises,  but  the  band  marched  on  unheeding,  and  as 
every  individual  contingent  carried  a  vote  in  higf  person  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  Presbyterian  interest  was  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  that  of  the  opposite  party.    Eventually  the 

poll  was  declared  in  favour  of  Dr.  G ,  who  was  duly  elected 

coroner  for  the  county,  and  by  virtue  of  his  position  authorised 
to  sit  upon  the  body  of  every  defunct  individual  whose  death  was 
not  the  result  of  natural  causes.  Should  the  Government  not 
succeed  in  restoring  law  and  order,  this  gentleman's  dujbies  will 
probably  prove  arduous  ones.  During  the  whole  course  of  this 
election  I  never  saw  a  single  drunken  man ;  and  a  little  wooden 
cofifee-hut  erected  near  the  Town  Hall  was  fairly-well  patronised 
by  the  country  people. 

During  one  portion  of  the  day's  proceedings,  when  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  being  escorted  by  his  friends  to  the  train, 
a  large  crowd  of  disappointed  and  noisy  electors  and  their|£riends 
congregated;  they  were  kept  back  by  a  rear-guard  of  young 
athletes,  supporters  of  the  successful  candidate,  who,  formihg 
across  the  road,  bid  defiance  to  the  rowdy  lot  who  followed. 
There  would,  however,  have  been  a  serious  disturbance,  but  for 
the  energetic  movements  of  the  resident  magistrate.  This  gen- 
tleman, foreseeing  the  possibilities  of  a  row,  had  in  the  dusk 
quietly  followed  the  crowd  with  a  dozen  of  R.  I.  C,  and  just  as 
an  outbreak  was  imminent  he  moved  up,  and  when  near  the  rear 
of  the  mob  gave  the  words  "  Halt,"  "  With  ball-cartridge,  load," 
"  Ready,"  "  P'sent."  The  mere  words  were  enough.  The  mob 
with  yells  and  shrieks  dispersed  like  the  vapour  before  the 
morning  sun,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  not  an  enemy  to 
be  seen.  The  best  of  the  joke  was  that  the  orders  were  neither 
obeyed,  nor  were  they  intended  to  be.  Major  B knew  per- 
fectly well  what  eiBfect  a  few  well-chosen  words  would  have  upon 
an  Irish  mob,  suddenly  taken  in  the  rear  during  the  darkness  of 
the  evening. 

On  my  way  back  towards  "  merrie  England  "  again,  I  stayed 
for  two  or  three  days  in  "  dear  dirty  Dublin."  No  signs  existed 
of  the  late  disturbance ;  smiUng  and  good-tempered  faces  met 
me  at  every  turn.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the  leading 
tradesmen's  shops,  and  when  I  enquired  if  they  were  not  afraid 
of  being  "  boycotted,"  the  answer  was,  "  Is  it  boycotted,  sir  ? 
faith,  they  'd  better  not  try  it  on  in  Dublin."  I  presume  by 
''they  "  is  meant  the  L.  L.  Dublin  is  a  loyal  city,  and  the  inha- 
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Iftants  need  not  to  be  told  that  their  prosperity  and  happiness  is 
not  to  be  expected  under  the  rule  of  mob  law.  Although  the 
gaiTison  was  very  strong,  I  did  not  see  fifty  soldiers  in  the 
streets  during  my  two  days'  stay. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  been  glad  to  liye  and 
end  my  days  in  Ireland,  and  I  hope  that  time  may  come  back 
again ;  but  upon  putting  foot  upon  the  pier  at  Holyhead  again, 
•after  this  last  visit,  I  felt  as  if  a  heayy  load  had  been  remoyed 
from  my  breast.  The  people  of  Erin  are  as  hospitable  as  of 
yore,  the  country  is  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  but  a  dark  clood 
seems  to  have  settled  down,  and  to  be  hanging  like  a  pall  over 
the  land,  let  us  hope  soon  to  be  dispersed.  And  may  the  silver 
lining  which  is  said  to  be  ever  the  attendant  upon  such  gloom, 
soon  shine  forth  again  and  shed  its  glorious  sheen  upon  dear  old 
Erin ;  and  may  she  once  more  assume  her  place  in  the  world  as 
a  free  and  happy  land. 
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{Continued  from  page  197.) 
PART  II. 

Wb  are  off  now  for  the  interior,  and  no  mistake.  Certainly  the 
country  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  as  we  gaze  at  it  out  of  the 
blue-tinted  windows  of  our  carriage.  It  is  mostly  stoneless, 
and  there  are  but  few  trees ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much 
cultivation,  except  roimd  the  villages.  But  the  shades  of 
evening  are  fast  coming  on  us ;  and  after  refreshing  ourselves 
firom  the  tiffin  basket,  and  enjoying  a  mild  Dindigul  cheroot,  we 
compose  ourselves  to  sleep  for  the  night,  heedless  of  the  stop- 
pages  at  the  various  stations,  and  the  repeated  cries  of  ''  Pani, 
pani ! "  which  make  themselves  heard  each  time  the  train 
pulls  up. 

The  eastern  sun,  pouring  his  rays  through  the  carriage 
windows,  wakes  us  up  between  5  and  6  next  morning,  and,  after 
divers  yawns  and  stretches,  we  recover  energy  enough  to  roll  up 
our  wraps,  &c.  and  make  a  scanty  toilet  in  the  adjoining 
"  dressing-room." 

The  scene  from  the  window  is,  however,  now  picturesque, 
although  it  is  a  Sindian  landscape  at  which  we  look.  We  are 
running  along  a  highish  embankment,  and  at  a  reduced  speed. 
Below  us,  on  our  right,  rolls  the  mighty  Indus,  on  which  divers 
quaintly-sailed  boats  are  lazily  dropping  down  with  the  current. 
An  occasional  mugger  may  be  seen  basking  on  the  flat,  muddy 
shore  on  the  other  side,  beyond  which  all  seems  a  dead  level. 
On  our  left,  limest6ne  hills  arise  above  us  to  some  height. 
Soon  the  shrill  whistle  announces  our  arrival  at  a  station,  and 
we  steam  quietly  into  Laki,  where  we  are  informed  we  may  get 
some  breakfast.    But  if  anyone  pictures  to  themselves  re&esh* 
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ment  rooms  as  they  are  used  to  see  them  in  England,  they  are 
woefully  disappointed;  for  mutton  chops,  through  which  no 
human  teeth  could  get,  or  a  leathery  chicken,  is  all  the  smiling 
"  messman  "  offers  us.  So  we  content  om*selyes  with  a  "  chhota 
haziri"  off  eggs  and  bread  and  butter,  washed  down  by  tea 
which  tastes  of  nothing  particular  but  sugar,  determining  that 
it  will  be  better  to  make  the  important  meal  of  breakfast  off 
what  is  left  of  the  contents  of  our  tifGln  basket,  and  one  of 
Crosse  and  Blackwell's  "  dubbas."  We  are  soon  off  again,  and 
passing  steadily  over  the  dull  level  plain,  with  its  drab-coloured 
soil,  clouds  of  dust,  and  glaring  sun.  Tamarisk  jungle  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  produce  of  the  soil,  except  where  there  is 
water,  and  there  crops  of  corn  flourish.  The  Indus,  and  not 
man's  labour,  seems  to  be  the  principal  farmer.  During  its 
inundation  in  June  and  July  the  country  is  flooded,  and  the 
crops  come  up  as  if  by  magic,  but  the.  burning  sun  parches 
them  when  the  river  goes  down,  and  unless  rain  falls,  or  more 
inundation  comes,  they  are  done  for.  This,  however,  is  now 
being  attended  to,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  and  canals  and 
sluices  constructed  and  kept  up,  so  as  to  have  more  control  over 
the  fertilising  waters  of  the  Indus.  But,  of  course,  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  irrigate  the  whole  country. 

Thus  we  pass  the  long  hot  day,  passing  station  after  station, 
until,  about  5  p.m.,  various  European  brick  houses,  piles  of 
stores,  railway  plant,  bullock  lines,  mules,  camels,  and  commis- 
sariat carts  intimate  to  us  that  we  are  reaching  Sukkur,  and  we 
roll  into  the  station  alongside  the  Indus.  Here  we  are  met  by 
a  friend,  who  tells  us  the  public  bungalow  is  full,  but  offers  ua 
accommodation  in  the  old  barracks,  and  so  we  wend  our  way 
over  divers  limestone  hills,  until  we  reach  those  on  which  they 
are  built.  '  M 

We  pass  our  night  comfortably  on  a  camp  cot  in  these  good 
but  rough  rooms.  They  are  paved  with  brick ;  the  supporting 
beams  are  of  unhewn  timber,  but  the  walls  thickly  and  well 
constructed,  chiefly  of  mud,  to  keep  out  the  intense  heat  of 
summer  and  piercing  dry  cold  of  winter.  One  day  hence  we 
must  be  on  the  move  again — ^this  time  by  road — to  Jacobabad. 

Next  day  we  sally  off  again  over  the  limestone  hills,  and  make 
for  the  Minaret  of  Mausum  Shah,  which  appears  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  to  explore.  We  resolve  to  ascend  it,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  vantage  ground,  whence  we  may  take  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  To  our  critical  eye  this  same  minaret  does  not 
seem  particularly  well  proportioned,  and,  moreover,  to  lean  in 
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a  perilous  fashion  on  one  side.  However,  np  we  go ;  nor  are 
we  unrewarded  for  the  hot  ascent.  Looking  across  the  mighty 
riyer,  with  the  busy  bazaars  of  modem  Sukkur  at  our  feet,  we 
flee  the  fortress  island  of  Bukhur,  now  used  as  a  gaol,  and 
beyond,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  town  of  Bori,  built  on  and 
about  a  cliff  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  railway 
station,  where  the  passengers,  having  crossed  the  Indus  in  the 
steam  ferry-boat,  again  take  to  the  iron  road,  and  continue  their 
journey  to  Mooltan,  Lahore,  and  the  uttermost  east.  The  whole 
bank  appears  to  us  beautifully  wooded  with  palms,  peepul,  and  even 
banian  trees.  We  then  turn  round  and  see  an  undulating  plain, 
covered  with  the  ruined  domes  and  houses  of  ancient  Sukkur, 
amid  groves  t)f  date  palms ;  and  though  these  ruins  on  close 
inspection  turn  out  to  be  of  buildings  in  which  mud  was  the 
principal  material  used,  still  at  a  distance,  and  taken  en  masse, 
no  one  will  dispute  their  picturesque  appearance*  A  little  to 
the  left  we  see  the  less  picturesque,  but  more  practical,  good 
brick  bungalows,  situated  on  some  miniature  limestone  hills, 
where  are  the  offices  and  residences  of  the  employes  of  the  Lidus 
Valley  Bailway.  Again,  glancing  to  the  right,  we  see  the  turret 
of  an  almost  finished  church,  the  clock-tower  of  the  school,  the 
law  courts,  and  the  old  Besidency. 

What  a  contrast  is  old  Sukkur,  with  its  dead  calm  and  stagna- 
tion»  on  the  one  side  of  us,  to  modem  Sukkur  on  the  other,  with 
its  bustling  bazaars,  quays,  shipping,  and  yards  full  of 
machinery  and  railway  plant !  A  spot  which,  in  little  more 
than  fifty  years,  from  an  insignificant  collection  of  ruined  build-* 
ings,  has  become  an  important  entrepot  of  commerce. 

Nor  do  we  ourselves  neglect  to  visit  some  of  the  shops,  being 
about  to  penetrate  unknown  wilds,  where  Crosse  and  Blackwell, 
beer,  and  petroleum  have  not  yet  been  heard  of.  We  particu- 
larly appreciate  the  soda-water  of  Sukkur,  and  lay  in  a 
moderate  supply  at  eight  annas  per  dozen,  which,  probably, 
from  the  excellence  of  the  Lidus  water,  almost  equals  that  from 
Schweppe  himself. 

We  are  now  soon  on  the  road  again  for  Shikarpur,  and  a  very 
good  road  we  find  it,  being  artfully  constmcted  with  mud  and  a 
reed-like  grass  cut  from  the  uncultivated-  part  of  the  plain 
around,  and  mostly  planted  with  shade-trees  on  either  side. 
The  baggage  comes  on  at  that  subdued  pace  which  appertains 
to  byle  gharis,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up 
strong  Afghan  Yahoos  for  our  own  conveyance,  and  can  regulate 
our  rate  of  travelling  as  it  suits  us.    We  pass  many  pretty 
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spots,  mth  plenty  of  trees ;  the  conntry  is  perfectly  flat,  but  the 
soil  rich  from  the  efifeots  of  the  yearly  innondatitHi  of  the 
Indus,  and  crops  abundant.  The  jungle^  if  jungle  it  may  be 
called^  is  chiefly  wild  taniarisk,  and  we  come  across  great 
numbers  of  the  handsome  black  partridges.  Numerous  Btrings 
of  big,  fine  camels,  not  the  common  Sindhi  breed,  meet  ub»  ladea 
with  wool  and  other  merchandise,  driven  by  wild-looking  natiTea 
from  the  Biluch  and  Afghan  hills.  Also  strings  of  donkeys,  &r 
finer  than  the  dhobie  donkeys  of  India  proper.  At  a  Tillage 
called  Moghrani,  the  s\m  being  hot,  we  make  a  halt,  and  occupy 
ourselves  with  the  tifiEm  basket  previous  to  taking  a  siesta. 
Beyond  the  fact  of  there  being  a  landi,  or  mud  wattle  but,  to 
shelter  us,  there  is  no  object  in  staying  there,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  moderately  cool,  we  push  on  for  Shikaipur.  The  road  ia 
much  as  that  we  went  along  in  the  morning,  and  we  pass 
through  several  biggish  villages,  the  neighbourhoods  of  which  ara 
pretty,  and  grateful  to  the  traveller  on  accdunt  of  their  many 
really  fine  trees. 

Shikarpur  covers  with  its  almost  deserted  and  partly  mined 
cantonment  a  good  deal  of  ground.  It  abounds  in  fine  treeB» 
cultivated  gardens,  and  excellent  roads ;  but  having  no  guide 
with  us,  we  take  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  before  we  find  the 
dak  bungalow.  Here,  however,  we  are  comfortably  lodged; 
and  we  take  a  hasty  ride  through  the  bazaar,  which  is  famooB 
in  the  commercial  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  trading  markets 
for  Central  Asian  goods.  Nor  can  we  avoid  glancing  at  the 
Buniani  ladies,  of  whose  beauty  we  have  so  often  heard.  The 
bazaar  or  native  town  is  surrounded  by  an.  old  mud  rampart* 
fast  crumbling  into  decay.  There  are  several  big  tanks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  the  trees  are  the  greatest  charm  in  this 
oasis-like  station. 

Next  morning  we  repair  to  the  railway  station,  one  of  those 
on  the  abandoned  Kandahar  line.  The  direct  line  firom  Karachi 
branches  oflf  at  a  place  called  Buk,  from  the  Indus  Valley  line ; 
but  as  we  did  not  want  to  wait  at  that  very  hot  and  inhospitable 
spot  on  the  chance  of  at  some  uncertain  time  getting  a  train  on* 
we  had,  as  it  were,  gone  round  in  going  to  Sukkur,  resolving  to 
take  a  train  on  from  Shikarpur,  as  being  a  more  comfortable 
place  in  which  to  wait  an  uncertain  length  of  time.  Doubtless 
now  things  have  improved,  as  regards  punctuality  and  other 
arrangements,  between  Buk  and  Sibi. 

A  curious  and  motley  crowd  we  find  awaiting  the  train  at  the 
Shikarpur  railway  station :  Bunniahs  taking  up  their  stook-in^^ 
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trade — ^from  sticky  lumps  of  dates  to  HoUoway's  pills  and  kero- 
sine  oil — ^for  the  camps  and  camp-foUowers  about  Sibi;  dirty 
but  fierce-looking  Biluchis,  and  Afghans  with  long  matted  hair 
and  wearing  dirty  old  poshteens ;  sleek-looking  half-caste  clerks, 
and  "  writers  "  seeking  any  employ  where  much  physical  labour 
is  not  required;  a  few  sturdy-looking  Pathans  and  prudent 
Parsis — ^those  most  enterprising  of  all  Eastern  traders,  ready 
for  anything  that  promises  profit,  firom  places  as  commissariat 
understrappers  to  contractors  on  the  largest  scale. 

Soon  Shikaipur  is  left  behind,  and  we  are  fast  approaching 
Jaeobabad,  another  oasis,  another  straggling  station,  with  fine 
trees  and  pleasant-looking  gardens ;  but  the  heat  of  summer  is 
awful,  and  the  winter  climate  such  as  to  render  a  blazing  fire 
more  than  merely  pleasant.  We  find  this  station  as  a  station 
almost  quite  denuded  of  troops— the  Kandahar  State  railway 
having  conveyed  away  the  greater  part  of  the  Sind  Horse,  whose 
station  more  than  that  of  anyone  else  it  formerly  was,  and 
famous  was  their  comfortable  and  handsome  mess  establish- 
ment for  the  kindness  and  hospitaUty  dispensed  there  to 
strangers.  Now  it  is  no  longer  so  exceptionally  the  frontier 
station  of  Sind,  nor  is  its  future  a  certainty.  We  notice  the 
railway  station  is  being  fast  built,  but  in  the  meanwhile  find  in 
its  neighbourhood  some  tents  for  the  use  of  travellers,  where  we 
consume  refreshments,  both  solid  and  liquid^  of  very  fair 
quality. 

Imagine  us  once  more  in  the  train  and  Jacobabad  left  behind, 
the  last  cantonment  in  real  British  territory,  and  we  pull  up  at 
Jut-Put,  the  last  spot  where  we  shall  get  water  for  ourselves  or 
for  the  engine  for  many  a  long  mile.  From  here  we  steam  over 
that  desert  generally  known  as  the  Put.  Nothing  of  the 
slightest  interest  is  to  be  seen  from  the  line,  for  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  a  bare  desert — not  a  sandy  desert,  but  of  the 
consistency  of  the  bottom  of  a  muddy  pond  dried  up  in  hot 
weather — a  flat  grey  desert  of  dried  clay.  No  curves,  no  cuttings, 
on  this  line  of  railway.  The  stations  are  composed  of  a  few 
landis  and  tents,  far  away  from  villages  and  cultivation,  except 
Mittri,  which  is  some  three  miles  from  a  large  village  or  town 
of  that  name,  and  close  to  the  river.  These  stations  are  mostly 
named  from  those  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  line. 
Thus'  we  have  Temple  Dehra  from  the  energetic  Govenor  of 
Bombay,  Sir  Bichard  Temple.  Nuttall  ka  Gote,  so  called  from 
Colonel  Nuttall,  formerly  Commandant  of  the  Sind  frontier; 
Liiidsay  ka  jokh,  in  conunemoration  of  Colonel  Lindsay,  B.E., 
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Engineer-In-Ghief  of  the  Kandahar  State  line.  As  we  proceed, 
lofty  hills  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  distance.  The 
mirage  in  the  morning  has  deceived  ns  as  to  some  of  the  scenery, 
but  these  seem  real.  Between  10  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  white  tenia 
meet  our  eye.  Commissariat  stores  of  all  sorts  lie  scattered  by 
the  sides  of  the  line.  An  ancient  mosque-like  tomb  appears  on 
our  right,  and  a  small  low  range  of  hills  (perhaps  120  feet  high), 
with  some  buildings  in  course  of  construction  on  our  left,  a  few 
stunted  babul  trees,  miniature  canals  of  water  cut  from  the 
Nari  river,  and  a  mis-shapen  mud  fort,  all  combine  to  announce 
to  us  the  fact  that  we  have  arrived  at  Sibi,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  whistle  of  the  engine  and  the  gradual  stoppage  of  the 
train. 

Sibi !  There  are  many  disagreable  places  in  India,  but  this 
spot  of  South  Afghanistan  or  Biluchistan,  whichever  country 
may  rightly  claim  it,  beats  them  all.  If  there  is,  as  we  were  told 
in  the  days  of  our  griffinage,  only  a  small  sheet  of  paper 
between  Aden  and  the  realms  of  Satan,  here  that  piece  of  paper 
has  been  removed,  or  it  is  the  finest  tissue  paper.  Those  who 
have  not  had  the  experience  of  120  degrees  in  a  tent,  with 
myriads  of  flies  buzzing  about,  and  settling  on  every  spot,  can* 
not  conceive  its  hatefulness,  or  what  it  means.  It  means  misery 
to  all  Europeans,  and  death  to  most  if  they  only  stop  there  long 
enough.  Even  the  inhabitants  themselves  clear  out  of  it  between 
May  and  September.  What,  then,  must  it  be  to  poor  T.  Atkins  ? 
In  the  winter,  mind,  the  climate  is  not  bad ;  frosts  are  very 
frequent,  and  no  slight  ones  either.  Among  other  visitations 
here,  however,  are  the  dust  storms.  A  mighty  wind  arises, 
volumes  of  dust  fill  the  air ;  few  tents  can  stand ;  eyes,  nose, 
ears,  everything,  is  choked  with  the  dust,  and  washing,  cooking, 
or  any  business  of  any  sort  is  out  of  the  question.  Men  and 
cattle  are  alike  rendered  useless.  The  densest  London  fog  is  a 
trifle  to  it. 

But  let  us  look  around  this  Sibi,  which  has  of  late  become  so 
important  a  terminus.  It  seems  a  small  and  mean  spot,  if  this 
mud  fort-like  enclosure  is  Sibi,  but  with  the  exception  of  some 
wretched  hovels  outside,  and  a  dirty,  stagnant,  choked-up  tank, 
also  outside  the  mud-walls.  This  is  all  it  was  before  the 
British  came  here  in  January  1880,  with  the  exception  of  one 
bungalow  and  some  temporary  buildings,  constructed  for  a  wing 
of  our  Biluch  infantry  and  some  of  the  Sind  horse,  who,  as  an 
outpost  from  Jacobabad,  occupied  a  ridge  about  a  mile  from  Sibi 
proper.    Let  us  stand  by  these  two  large  old  tombs  on  the 
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north-west  of  the  town  and  take  in  the  neighbourhood.  Away 
to  the  north  are  apparently  endless  ranges  of  rocky  hills,  colmi* 
nating  to  the  north-west  in  the  mountains  about  the  Bolan  pass. 
Between  us  and  the  hills  is  a  tractof  green  jungle,  and  some  culti- 
vation, amongst  which  are.  a  few  small  canals  cut  from  the  Nari 
river  for  irrigation.  This  stream  escapes  from  the  hills  almost 
due  north  of  us,  at  the  spot  known  as  the  Nari  Gorge,  to  which 
the  line  of  rail  was  completed  in  1880,  and  up  this  gorge,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  convenient  rivers,  it  was  to  have  been 
carried  to  Kandahar,  and  so  connected  that  city  with  the 
civilised  world  (a  work  which  unprejudiced  perso^p  would  think 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Eandaharis,  and  which  would  doubtless 
in  the  long  run  have  proved  not  unremuuerative  to  the  promoters 
of  the  now  abandoned  line).  To  the  east  and  south  we  look 
back  on  the  dismal  desert  of  the  Put,  which,  if  a  canal  had  been 
constructed,  as  it  was  believed  it  would  have  been,  in  the  days 
of  Sir  B.  Temple,  along  the  course  of  the  railway,  might  have 
become,  when  cidtivated,  a  fertile  and  productive  plain. 

However,  as  we  meditate  upon  the  scene,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  one  great  benefit  has  arisen,  mostly  through  that 
governor  who  was  spoken  of  as  returning  "red-handed"  from 
the  slaughter  of  Afghans  (his  time  really  having  been  more 
engaged  in  the  energetic  promotion  of  that  most  civilising  agent 
— a  railway),  and  that  benefit  is — ^no  more  marching  across  the 
Biluch  desert,  unless  that  portion  of  the  Kandahar  State  railway 
be  also  abandoned.  It  is*  the  most  trying  part  of  the  journey 
between  Jacobabad  and  Kandahar ;  and  great  thanks  are  due  to 
the  promoters  of  the  railway — even  though  it  only  reach  Sibi, 
with  the  branch  to  Dadur  at  the  foot  of  the  Bolan  pass — ^that 
no  longer  does  the  military  route  necessitate  the  scanty  and 
filthy  water  of  Burshori,  the  intense  heat  of  Bagh,  or  any  of  the 
vile  baiting-places  along  the  old  road. 
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Its  Natube  and  Constitution  ;  with  Betubns  showing  the 
Officebs  who  have  passed  their  Final  Examination  ;  thb 
Appointments  they  have  received;   and  the  Staff  Appoint* 

MENTS  BECOMINa  VACANT  DURING  THE  NEXT  FiVB  YeABS. 

By  E.  0,  Bybne. 


The  Editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine  hopes  that  the 
officers  of  the  army,  on  casting  their  eyes  over  the  tabukted 
colnmns  of  this  article,  will  give  him  credit  for  the  desire,  at 
least,  to  do  them  good  service. 

the  tabular  matter  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  and  official 
summary  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  that  College.  A 
perusal  of  this  summary  vnll  show  the  very  severe  ordeal  an 
officer  has  to  go  through  who  has  pluck  enough  to  present 
himself  for  examination — ^an  examination  which  is  exhaustiye 
not  only  in  a  professional  and  scientific  point  of  view,  but  also 
in  a  moi'al,  physical,  and  social  one.  Such  being  the  case^ 
surely  the  successful  candidate  deserves  sufficiently  well  of  his 
country  to  be  secured  in  the  advantages  his  exertions  have 
entitled  him  to.  By  limiting  the  number  of  candidates  at  each 
examination  to  twenty,  the  total  number  of  officers  now  officially 
qualified  for  Staff  employment  is  something  decidedly  under  800, 
while  the  number  of  Staff  appointments  to  be  distributed  is 
decidedly  over  800— a  conclusion  which  would  give  continuously 
a  Staff  appointment  to  each  of  the  above  gentlemen,  leaving  a 
handsome  surplus  for  general  purposes.  The  unfortunate  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  majority  of  them  have  only  received  one" 
appointment,  while  sixty  have  received  none  at  all.  Of  course, 
this  unsatisfactory  fact  must  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  **  Staff 
College"  being  comparatively  a  modem  idea,  and  has  con- 
sequently not  hitherto  been  tested  as  to  its  working  results. 
Perhaps  the  tables  here  given  may  help  in  this  direction.  Any- 
how, they  are  heartily  contributed  for  that  purpose. 
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1.  The  Staff  College  is  open  to  officers  of  air  arms  of  the 
Service,  and  may  consist  of  forty  students,  admission  to  the 
College  being  determined  by  a  competitive  examination.  Only 
one  officer  from  a  Line  battalion  of  infantry  or  regiment  of 
cavalry,  six  officers  from  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  four  officers 
from  the  Boyal  Engineers  can  belong  to  the  College  atone  time; 
but,  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Service  shall  permit,  there 
will  be  no  limitation  to  the  numbers  allowed  to  compete  for 
admission.  Twenty  vacancies  are  offered  for  competition 
annually,  three  of  which  may  be  filled  by  officers  of  the  Boyal 
Artillery,  and  two  by  officers  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  provided 
they  are  among  the  twenty  candidates  highest  on  the  list. 

2.  The  following  are  the  qualifications  requisite  for  admission, 
Tiz. : — 

(a)  A  service  of  not  less  than  five  years  previous  to  examina- 
tion, exclusive  of  leave  of  absence.  This  is  not  to  apply 
to  the  usual  leave  of  absence  annually  granted  to  officeis 
on  Home  Service,  or  to  the  leave  of  two  months  on  first 
appointment. 

(h)  A  certificate  from  the  commanding  officer  that  the  can- 
didate is  in  every  respect  a  thoroughly  good  regimental 
officer ;  that  his  name  has  been  recorded  on  the  Selected 
List  (referred  to  in  paragraph  8)  since  (naming  date) ; 
that  he  recommends  him  for  employment  on  the  Staff 
because  he  believes  that  his  services  in  that  capacity 
would  be  creditable  to  his  regiment  and  valuable  to  the 
Service ;  and  that  he  knows  no  reason,  either  moral  or 
'  physical,  why  his  expectation  should  not  be  justified. 

(c)  A  certificate  that  the  candidate,  if  not  a  captain,  has . 
qualified  for  promotion  to  that  rank. 

(d)  A  medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  is  in  good 
health  and  physically  fit  for  the  active  duties  of  the  Staff; 
that  he  is  not  deaf  or  short-sighted. 

(e)  A  satisfactory  reply  to  the  following  questions,  con- 
fidentially and  independently  given  to  the  General  Officer 
commanding,  by  the  commanding  officer  and  the  two  next 
senior  officers  of  the  candidate's  regiment,  viz. : — 

1.  Is  his  conduct  marked  by  steadiness  and  prudence, 

and  is  he  temperate  in  his  habits  ? 
2;  Is  he  extravagant  in  his  mode  of  living  ? 
8.  Is  he  active  and  energetic  in  his  habits  ? 
4.  Is  he  a  good  (fair  or  indifferent)  rider  ?      ^ 
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5.  Does  he  display  zeal,  activity^  intelligence,  and 
discretion  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  does 
he  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  his  profession  ? 

6.  Is  his  disposition  such  as  would  enahle  him  to 
perform  these  duties  with  tact  and  discrimina* 
tiout  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ensure  a  cheerful 
obedience  of  orders  conveyed  by  him  ? 

7.  Or  are  his  manners  and  temper  objectionable,  and 
likely  to  cause  men  to  disagree  with  those  with  whom 
he  might  be  associated  or  be  brought  in  contact. 

8.  Beport  any  other  characteristic  of  the  officer  which 
renders  him  suited  or  otherwise  for  the  duties  of  a 

.  Staff  Officer. 
Officers  who  are  called  upon  to  furnish  the  certificates  (b)  and 
(e)  should  remember  that  this  duty  is  one  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  they  should  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  an  officer  on  the  Staff  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  credit  of  the  regiment. 

3.  Every  commanding  officer  will  keep  a  list*  of  those  captains 
and  subalterns  over  three  years'  service  whom  he  can  certify  to 
be  in  every  respect  thoroughly  good  regimental  officers,  and 
whom  he  recommends  for  admission  to  the  Staff  College,  should 
they  desire  It,  because  he  believes  that  their  services  on  tiie  Staff 
would  be  creditable  to  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong,  and 
valuable  to  the  Service ;  and  that  he  knows  no  reason,  either 
moral  or  physical,  why  his  expectation  should  not  be  justified. 
This  list  should  be  carefully  revised  from  time  to  time,  and 
submitted  at  the  inspection  to  the  General  Officer  commanding, 
who  should  state  in  his  confidential  report  his  concurrence  or 
otherwise  with  it.  Permission  to  attend  the  entrance  examina- 
tion will  be  given  only  to  officers  who  are  on  this  Selected  List. 
The  reason  for  adding  the  name  of  any  officer  to  the  list,  or  for 
removing  that  of  any  one  from  it,  must  be  fully  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  General  Officer  commanding. 

4.  The  examination  for  entrance  to  the  Staff  College  comprises 
the  following  subjects,  the  relative  value  of  each  at  the  examina- 
tion being  shown  by  the  number  of  marks  attached  to  it : — 

Marks. 
Mathematics,   limited    to    arithmetic,    alglBbra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  elementary  me- 
chanics   •••»••••    900 

*  List  of  officers  reoommended  for  admission,  to  be  kept  up  by  commanding 
officers. 
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Marks. 

Military  History  and  Geography .        •        •        .  900 

French 400 

German SOO 

Hindustani 300 

Fortification— Field  and  Permanent    .        .        .  600 

Military  Topography 800 


Tactics        .... 

'                          ' 

800 

Military  Law 

Of  these  four 

800 

Geology,  exclusive  of  Min- 

subjects 

eralogy    .        .        .        .    1 

two  only  may 

800 

Chemistry,  Heat,  Electricity, 

be  taken  up. 

and  Magnetism 

k                          i 

800 

5.  A  qualification   will  be  expected    from    every  candidate 
in — 

1.  Mathematics. — 400  marks  will  be  allotted  to  arithmetic, 
the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  and  algebra  as  far  as  simple 
equation,  inclusive ;  and  of  this  number  at  least  250  must 
be  obtained  for  qualification. 

2.  Languages. — ^For  the  present,  half  of  the  allotted  marks 
must  be  obtained  in  French,  German,  or  Hindustani. 
For  futiure  modifications  see  foot-note.* 

One  half  of  the  marks  assigned  to 
each  of  these  subjects  must  be 
obtained. 


8.  Fortification 

4.  Military  Topography 


The  remaining  subjects,  as  well  as  the  higher  portions  of 
mathematics,  may  be  taken  up  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  can- 
didate, the  marks  gained  therein,  and  in  the  obligatory  subjects, 
affcar  deducting  sixty  from  the  marks  gained  in  each  voluntary 
subject,  being  reckoned  in  determining  his  position  in  the  list  of 
cooipetitors ;  but  an  aggregate  of  1,500  marks  will,  in  any 
case,  be  required  for  qualification. 

6.  With  regard  to  Military  History,  early  notice  will  on  each 
occasion  be  given  of  the  special  campaigns  which  form  the 
subject  of  examination. 

7.  An  examination  for  entrance  in  the  following  February 
will  take  place  each  year  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  and  seven 
following  week-days. 

8.  Application  for  permission  to    attend    the    examination 

**  At  and  after  the  examination  in  June  1882,  either  half  marks  must  bo 
obtained  in  French,  or  else  a  quarter  of  the  marks  in  French  together  with  half 
of  the  marks  in  Grerman  or  Hindustani.  At  and  after  the  examination  in 
June  1884,  half  marks  in  French  will  be  obligatory  on  all  candidates. 

VOL.  m.  28 
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must,  except  under  Tery  exceptional  circumstances,  be  made 
whilst  the  officer  is  present  and  serving  -with  his  corps,  and 
must  in  every  case  be  made  through  his  commanding  officer, 
and  the  general  officer  commanding.  The  commanding  officer, 
in  forwarding  the  application,  will  transmit  it  with  the  several 
certificates  alluded  to  in  paragraph  2.  The  general  officer,  after 
satisfying  himself  that  the  officer  is  in  every  respect  a  desirable 
candidate,  will  attach  him  to  his  staff  for  one  month,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  he  will  transmit  the  application  to 
the  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces,  reporting  confidentially  his 
opinion  of  the  candidate's  general  fitness  of  a  staff  employment, 
and  especially  upon  his  aptitude  for  business,  and  for  conducting 
official  correspondence.  Officers  serving  at  the  depot  will  make 
their  applications  to  the  officers  commanding  their  battalions, 
who  will  send  the  certificate  (&),  paragraph  2,  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  depot.  The  replies  to  the  questions  specified 
in  (e)  paragraph  2,  will  be  made  to  the  general  officer  in  whose 
command  the  service  companies  are  stationed,  and  will  be 
forwarded  by  him  with  his  opinion.  The  officer  commanding 
the  depot  will  also  forward  the  application,  and  will  himself 
send  replies  to  the  questions  enumerated  in  {e)  to  the  general 
officer  commanding,  who  will  then  deal  with  the  candidates 
as  above.  No  application  can  be  entertained  which  does  not 
reach  the  Adjutant-General,  Horse  Guards,  in  a  complete  state 
prior  to  the  1st  of  May. 

9.  The  examination  of  those  officers  who  are  approved  will  be 
held  before  Boards  consisting,  wherever  possible,  of  three  or 
more  field  officers ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  President  be  below 
that  rank.  Candidates  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
attend  the  Board,  which  will  be  assembled  in  London,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Director-General  of  Military  Education. 
General  officers  commanding  abroad  will  assemble  the  Board  at 
their  most  central  station. 

10.  A  programme  of  the  order  of  examination,  with  detailed 
instruction  for  guidance  of  the  Board  and  of  the  candidates, 
will  be  issued  by  the  Director-General  of  Military  Education 
on  each  occasion.  It  is  most  important  that  the  examination 
should  be  conducted  with  perfect  strictness,  and  in  complete 
accordance  with  those  instructions. 

11.  On  the  completion  of  the  examinations,  general  officers 
commanding  abroad  will  transmit  the  candidates'  papers  to  the 
Director-General  of  Military  Education,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  order  to  enable  officers  from 
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distant  etations,  who  may  be  successful  in  the  competition,  to 
join  the  College  on  the  ensuing  1st  of  February. 

12.  Immediately  after  the  reports  of  the  Examiners  have 
been  received  by  the  Director  of  Military  Education,  the  result 
of  the  examination  will  be  published  in  General  Orders,  showing 
the  names  and  index  numbers  of  the  candidates  who  are 
successful  in  the  competition,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have 
proved  themselves  qualified  but  for  whom  there  may  be  no 
vacancies,  the  index  numbers  alone  of  candidates  who  have 
failed,  the  total  number  of  marks  gained  by  each  candidate, 
and  his  place  on  the  list. 

13.  Competitors  who  may  be  found  qualified  at  any  examina- 
tion, but  who,  from  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  vacancies, 
cannot  then  be  admitted,  will  not  have  any  claim  to  subsequent 
admission  without  undergoing  another  competitive  examination. 

14.  No  payment  is  required  from  students  to  the  funds  of 
the  College,  beyond  an  entrance  fee  of  £3,  from  an  unmarried 
and  £1  10s.  from  a  married  officer,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
College  Mess  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  •  regulated  quarterly 
subscription,  and  an  entrance  subscription  of  £3  3s.  to  the 
College  Library. 

15.  Before  joining  the  College,  officers  should  report  them- 
selves in  writing,  or  personally  to  the  commandant.  No  officer 
is  to  reside  out  of  the  College  without  permission. 

16.  The  coTurse  at  the  Staff  College  occupies  two  years,  which 
period  is  not  to  be  exceeded  except  in  case  of  illness,  and  then 
only  with  the  sanction  of  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief.  In  each  year  there  are  two  terms,  viz.  firom  the  Ist  of 
February  to  the  15th  of  July,  and  from  the  1st  of  September  to 
the  15th  of  December ;  the  intervening  periods,  with  a  week  at 
Easter,  constitute  the  vacations. 

17.  The  Staff  College  Begulations  containing  a  synopsis  of 
the  course  of  study  and  practical  work,  and  showing  the 
standard  for  qualification  at  the  periodical  and  final  examina- 
tions, will  be  forwarded  to  any  officer  on  application  to  the 
Director-General  of  Military  Education,  War  Office.  The 
commandant,  in  arranging  the  course  of  instruction,  will  be 
assisted  by  a  College  Board,  composed  of  the  professors,  military 
and  civil. 

18.  Confidential  reports  upon  the  character  and  abilities  of 
every  officer  at  the  College,  and  his  qualifications  for  Staff 
appointments,  will  be  rendered  by  the  commandant  to  the 
Director-General  of  Military  Education,  for  the  information  of 
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the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  end  of  each  year.  In  framing 
these  reports  the  commandant  will  be  assisted  by  the  military 
professors.  Any  officer  who  on  these  or  any  other  occasions 
may  be  recommended  by  the  commandant  for  removal  from  the 
College  whether  in  consequence  of  marked  deficiency  or  neglect, 
or  as  unlikely  to  make  an  efficient  Staff  officer,  will,  if  such 
recommendation  is  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of  the  military 
professors,  be  required  to  leave  the  College. 

19.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  probationary  examination 
is  held,  and  any  student  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
College  who  shall  fail  the  qualifying  standard  of  marks. 

20.  The  Staff  College  certificate  will  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years'  course  to  those  officers  only  who  attain  the 
required  standard  at  the  final  examination,  and  regarding  whom 
the  commandant's  confidential  report  is  favourable.  The 
names  of  these  officers  will  be  published  in  General  Orders,  in 
the  order  of  seniority  of  their  regiments,*  distinguishing  those 
who  have  gained  ''  honours  "  or  special  mention  in  any  subject. 

21.  The  commandant,  in  framing  his  final  confidential  report, 
will  place  the  names  of  the  officers  in  the  order  in  which  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  their 
progress  through  the  College  leads  him  to  believe  their  claims 
to  Staff  employment  may  be  fairly  considered.  He  will  also 
indicate  the  special  branch  of  the  Staff  for  which  each  officer 
appears  to  be  most  fitted. 

22.  Officers  who  fail  either  at  the  probationary  or  final 
examination  will  not  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  again  for 
admission  to  the  College. 

28.  Officers  who  have  passed  their  final  examination  at 
the  Staff  College  will  be  attached  for  fom-  months,  during 
the  following  summer  drill  season,  to  the  several  arms  of  the 
Service,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  instruction  in  those  duties 
and  field  movements  which  are  not  common  to  their  own.  The 
mode  in  which  such  instruction  will  be  carried  out  is  fully 
detailed  in  the  Staff  College  Begulations.  General  officers 
commanding,  and  conmianding  officers  of  corps  to  which  officers 
are  attached  for  this  purpose  are  held  responsible  that  the 
course  laid  down  in  those  regulations  is  strictly  pursued,  and 
will  furnish  the  Adjutant-General  with  certificates  on  the  form 
prescribed  therein. 

*  This  regulation  did  not  apply  in  the  early  years  of  the  Staff  College,  when 
the  successful  offioers*  names  were  published  in  the  *'  order  of  merit.*' 
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Starjorn  gafoe. 

By  Babbara  Dempster. 


{Concluded  from  jmge  838.) 
CHAPTER  II. 
"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  India,  Miss  Dawe  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Chalmers  told  me.  You  leave  here  to-morrow,  do  not 
you?" 

The  spray  of  myrtle  which  Mistress  Marjory  had  been  twisting 
in  her  fingers  broke  suddenly  off  the  scented  shrub,  and  a  shower 
of  the  feathery  white  petals  of  its  flowers  fell  at  her  feet. 

She  and  Jack  Crowtherwere  standing  together  in  the  Yicarage 
garden.  Dinner  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Chalmers  had  slipped  away 
to  the  nursery  to  kiss  her  sleeping  babies,  while  Mr.  Chalmers 
paced  up  and  down  the  walk  running  through  the  shrubbery,  his 
thoughts  deep  on  his  sermon  for  the  following  Sunday. 

The  Chalmers  had  been  back  nearly  a  fortnight.  Jack  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Yicarage  for  the  short  time  he  still 
had  to  spare  before  leaving  England,  and  Mistress  Marjory,  who 
was  always  the  vicar's  wife's  right  hand  in  the  parish,  was  com-^ 
palled  to  come  up  there  very  often. 

"  It 's  awfully  hard  lines  for  a  man  to  have  to  go  out  and  bury 
himself  in  a  place  like  that,"  said  Jack  again,  after  a  little 
pause. 

"  That  is  not  complimentary  to  the  people  you  will  meet 
there.  It  is  not  like  going  to  Central  Africa,  or  to  any  other 
place  where  you  have  no  society." 

"  Society !  Who  cares  for  society,  when  you  have  to  leave 
behind  real  friends  ?  They  '11  have  forgotten  all  about  me  when 
I  come  home  in  seven  years." 

"  Not  if  they  be  real  friends." 

Mistress  Marjory  spoke  quickly,  but  she  did  not  turn  her  face 
to  him,  being  apparently  more  interested  in  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Chalmers. 

"  I  don't  think  the  Chalmers  will,"  conceded  Jack ;  "  and, 
after  all,  when  I  count  up,  I  don't  possess  very  many  friends. 
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There  are  only  about  six  people  that  I  shall  regret  till  I  come 
back  again." 

As  Jack  mentally  summed  them  iip  by  name,  he  did  not  even 
think  of  the  young  lady  Avith  the  beautiful  eyes  in  London,  who 
had,  up  till  his  visit  to  this  country  place,  gone  farther  towards 
making  him  miserable  than  any  woman  he  had  ever  met  before. 

'^But  if  India  be  so  distasteful,"  began  Mistress  Maijory 
again,  breaking  in  upon  his  meditations,  "  why  do  you  go  ?  " 

*'  Because  I  'm  unlucky,  I  suppose,"  said  Jack,  ruefully, ''  and 
never  had  any  venerable  relations,  like  grandmothers,  .to  take 
eare  of  me.  My  mother,  who  had  married  again,  died  when  I 
was  only  a  little  chap,  and  left  me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  my 
step-father.  He  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  but  he  and  I  did 
not  hit  it  off  very  well.  He  thought  me  idle  and  extravagant, 
and  was  always  disappointed  that  I  did  not  defray  the  expenses 
of  my  own  education  by  scholarships,  like  all  the  good  boys  he 
seemed,  fi*om  his  own  account,  to  have  grown  up  with.  He  died 
a  little  while  ago,  and  left  all  his  money  to  hospitals,  and  not 
only  his  own,  but  also  what  my  mother  had  brought  to  him, 
some  of  which  he  had  considerately  allowed  me  as  long  as  he 
lived.  So,  you  see,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  stay  on  in 
England  now." 

Jack  spoke  carelessly,  but  he  leant  a  little  forward  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  face  tmned  so  studiously  in  the  direction  of 
the  shrubbery,  and  his  eyes  did  not  look  quite  so  sunny  as 
usual. 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  work  harder." 

The  answer  was  scarcely  what  he  expected,  but  he  hid  his 
disappointment  bravely. 

**  *  What  a  pity,*  follows  a  good  many  of  our  actions,  I  am 
afraid.  Miss  Dawe,  to  say  nothing  of  more  substantial  punish- 
ments.   Do  you  remember  the  nursery  rhyme — 

'  Johnnie  shall  have  bnt  a  penny  a  day, 
Because  he  can*t  work  any  faster.' 

You  can't  think  how  much  I  sympathise  with  that  young 
man." 

"  Yes,  I  can,  Mr.  Crowther,"  said  Mistress  Maijory,  with  soft 
clear^  laugh.  ''  You  are  kindred  spirits — ^in  idleness.  Bat  why 
do  you  leave  out  the  first  part  of  the  rhyme— 

*  Johnnie  shaU  have  a  new  master.' 

It  is  very  appropriate — ^first  idleness,  then  necessity^  which  is 
a  hard  taskmaster." 
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She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  dancing  sparkle  of  mischief  in 
her  own  eyes  now,  bat  it  died  away  as  quickly  as  it  came, 
quenched  by  the  eager,  silent  look  of  the  young  man. 

**  I  have  found  a  harder  taskmaster  than  mere  necessity,  I 
am  afraid,"  s&id  Jack,  after  a  second's  pause,  during  which  his 
face  had  grown  curiously  pale.  ''  Miss  Dawe,  do  you  think  if  a 
man  is  unable  to  marry  he  ought  to  make  love  to  a  girl  ?  " 

''  Not  if — if  there  be  really  anything  to  make  marriage  impos- 
sible." 

Mistress  Marjory's  answer  fell  soft  and  clear  on  the  scented 
eyening»air,  a  warm  flush  dyeing  her  face. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  answered  Jack  slowly.  "  I  think  it  is 
awfully  mean  to  tie  a  girl  down  to  a  long  engagement,  or, 
worse  still,  drag  her  into  a  marriage  which  can  only  be  a  per- 
petual  martyrdom,  with  its  cares  and  miseries  and  privations. 
A  little  while  ago,  things  would  have  been  different ;  now " 

Jack  never  quite  knew  what  came  to  the  garden,  as  he  gazed 
steadily  before  him ;  it  grew  so  dark,  and  the  rose-trees  seemed 
to  wave  like  dancing  shadows  in  the  misty  gloom. 

Mistress  Marjory  made  no  answer  to  his  remark,  but  the 
flush  had  died  away,  and  a  look  of  distress,  strangely  like  fear, 
had  taken  its  place. 

If  only  he  would  speak  more  plainly !  Surely  he  could  not 
mean  that  poverty  was  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  his  asking  the 
girl  whom  he  loved  to  share  his  lot.  If  that  were  all,  judging 
from  the  teaching  of  her  own  heart,  she  would  have  advised 
him  differently,  even  though  it  should  send  him  straight  to  the 
presence  of  another  woman. 

The  white  flowers  of  the  myrtle  were  scarcely  paler  in  the 
gathering  shadows  of  the  summer  dusk  than  her  own  face,  aa 
she  stood  silent,  troubled,  perplexed,  against  its  dark-green 
foliage. 

Suddenly  Jack  stepped  back  to  her  side. 

"There,  Miss  Dawe,"  he  said  quietly,  as  if  dismissing  the 
subject,  "  it  is  too  bad  troubling  you  with  my  private  grievancea 
and  failings  like  this,  just,  too,  when  I  want  to  leave  a  good 

impression  on  you.    If  only  it  could  be  a  hundredth  part  as 

pleasant  as  the  one  I  carry  away  with  me  of  this  place  and  the 
people  in  it !  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  I  have  spent  here. 
But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something— you  won't  think  me 
indiscreet?"  He  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  graver  than  his 
were  wont  to  be.  "  What  made  you  take  such  an  interest  in 
my  hitting  that  sapling  ?    It  has  often  puzzled  me  since." 
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*'  I  was  troubled  about  something,"  she  answered  slowly.  ''  I 
could  not  see  what  was  best  to  do,  whether  I  ought  to  wait  or 
to  act." 

''  You  are  speaking  in  enigmas.  I  could  never  guess  them, 
especially  metaphysical  ones." 

But  Marjory  did  not  explain. 

''  I  had  been  thinking  about  it  all  day ;  then  I  caught  sight  of 
you,  and  a  fancy  seized  me  that  I  would  wait  just  as  many  years 
as  you  took  stones  to  hit  the  tree.  I  thought  you  would  have 
done  it  quicker,"  she  said,  a  faint  smile  playing  for  a  second 
round  her  mouth.    **  But  you  took  five  more  to  touch  it." 

'^  And  you  will  wait  five  years  before  you  settle  this  puzzling 
question  ?"  answered  Jack  as  lightly,  fighting  back  bravely  the 
pain  of  his  heart. 

A  sudden  quiver  ran  through  Mistress  Maijory,  while  her  face 
and  her  throat  flushed  scarlet. 

*'  It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  and  at  first  it  was  only  a  whim, 
but  I  shall  keep  to  it  now." 

Mistress  Marjory  went  back  to  the  little  red  house  on  the 
hill  and  Jack  Crowther  sailed  for  India. 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Five  years  bring  about  a  great  many  changes,  even  in  a 
country  place  as  dull  and  conservative  and  uneventful  as  this 
little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  There  are  always  the 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to  make  a  little  stir  and  alter  the 
aspect  of  things  in  general  to  people  in  particular,  and,  though 
less  noticed,  but  even  wider  in  its  results,  was  the  slow,  steady 
advancing  wave  of  time,  smoothing  away  difficulties,  deadening 
the  noisy  clamour  of  hate  and  envy,  widening  the  separation  of 
friends,  strengthening  some  loves  with  the  force  and  the  sweep 
of  its  current,  weakening  others  by  these  very  same  means. 

The  Chalmers  had  left  the  place  three  years  ago.  At  first 
Mistress  Marjory  often  heard  from  Mrs.  Chalmers,  but  little  by 
little,  the  latter  becoming  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  London 
paridi  of  her  husband,  her  letters  grew  rarer,  until  for  the  last 
year  they  seemed  to  have  ceased  altogether.  Mistress  Marjory 
still  lived  in  the  red-brick  house  on  the  hill.  She  was  busier 
than  ever  now,  for  the  present  vicar's  wife  was  a  hopeless 
invalid,  and  only  too  willing  to  give  up  all  her  own  work  to  the 
strong  young  arms  and  willing  feet  of  this  curious  young  woman 
who  had  refused  the  only  two  eligible  young  men  in  the  place, 
the  doctor's  assistant,  and  the  last  curate,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  something  very  good  in  the  way  of  curacies.^  ^.^ 
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''  I  will  wait  five  years ;  then  I  shall  claim  my  money  and 
go  up  to  London  to  help  Mrs.  Chalmers  in  her  parish/' 
Mistress  Marjory  would  say  to  herself  at  the  end  of  some  day- 
dream in  her  garden,  and  these  dreams,  judging  from  her  sober 
face,  were  not  always  pleasant  ones. 

Time  had  not  effaced  the  memory  of  a  certain  summer  when 
the  aspect  of  her  whole  life  had  changed  so  completely.  She 
had  heard  nothing  of  Jack  Crowther  for  nearly  two  years.  He 
was  a  bad  correspondent,  and  his  letters  to  Mr.  Chalmers  were 
very  few  and  far  between,  and  generally  managed  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  had,  like  all  bad  letter-writers,  told  them  a  great 
many  things  that  they  had  not  the  smallest  interest  in,  and  left 
out  everything  that  they  wanted  to  know — how  he  liked  India,  how 
he  was  getting  on,  whether  he  were  well  and  happy.  He  never 
failed  to  inquire  after  Miss  Dawe,  and  send  her  his  kind  regards : 
messages,  cold  and  uninteresting  enough,  but  which  would 
bring  the  hot  blood  into  Mistress  Marjory's  face ;  and  the  tall 
sun-flowers  might  have  told  tales  of  a  pretty  face,  half-sunshine, 
half-tears,  coming  back  to  them,  from  the  vicarage,  after  the 
arrival  of  one  of  these  same  Indian  letters. 

But  there  had  been  no  news  of  him  now  for  a  long  time,  and 
since  the  Chalmers  had  left,  there  was  no  one  even  to  mention 
his  name.  Another  few  days,  and  the  five  years  would  be 
ended,  and,  if  Mistress  Marjory  kept  her  resolution,  she  would 
enter  into  possession  of  the  fortune  which  had  been  left  her  on 
such  curious  terms. 

Her  imcle,  a  crabbed,  cynical  old  man,  fearing  that  his  niece 
might  fall  a  prey  to  fortune-hunters,  had  left  her  his  money  on 
two  conditions :  first,  that  no  one  but  herself  and  the  lawyer 
should  know  of  her  inheritance  until  the  day  of  her  engagement; 
second,  that  if  she  grew  tired  of  waiting,  or  wished  to  claim  the 
money  for  any  particular  reason,  she  might  do  so  on  another 
condition,  that  she  never  married  afterwards,  of  if  she  did 
marry,  she  was  to  forfeit  the  inheritance.  Until  either  of  these 
two  things  happened,  her  marriage,  or  her  claiming  the  property 
and  electing  to  live  unmarried,  with  its  condition  of  losing  her 
fortime  if  she  changed  her  [mind.  Mistress  Marjory  was  to  live 
quietly  and  simply  in  the  house  her  uncle  had  chosen  for  her,  in 
this  far-away  little  country-place,  where,  of  a  surety,  fortune- 
hunters  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  penetrate.  Bhe  was  allowed 
the  liberty  of  leaving  the  place  for  short  visits,  but  as  she  had 
few  friends  she  rarely  ever  went  away,  and  the  few  glimpses  she 
had  had  of  society,  with  the  possible  chances  in  the  way  of 
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matrimony,  had  not  made  her  particularly  anxious  to  change 
her  state.  Perhaps,  the  uninteresting  men  she  had  met  had 
something  to  do  with  the  doubts  which  had  begun  to  trouble 
her  life  for  some  time  before  that  summer  afternoon  five  years 
ago — doubts  of  the  justice  of  wasting  her  years  in  a  little 
country  place  like  that  on  a  chance  of  future  happiness  to  her- 
self, when  there  was  so  much  misery  in  the  great  towns,  where 
sinning  and  starving  men,  women,  and  children,  cried  out  for 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  men's  tables.  She  might 
do  so  much  with  her  wealth  ;  and  every  letter  of  grateful  thanks 
for  some  small  gift  out  of  her  present  income,  made  the  doubts 
more  troublesome  and  harder  to  drive  away.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  entreaties  of  her  uncle*s  lawyer,  she  would  have  yielded 
long  ago ;  as  it  was,  his  arguments  and  scoldings  were  losing 
their  influence,  and  that  afternoon  matrimony  and  wealth,  or  a 
maiden  life  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others,  were  wavering  in 
the  balance. 

Mistress  Marjory  knew  that  if  she  chose  the  latter,  it  would 
become  as  a  creed,  and  no  inducement  of  earthly  love  would 
persuade  her  to  give  up  the  wealth  she  was  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  was  given  to  her  for  the  good  of  others. 
She  had  waited  the  five  years,  and  in  a  few  more  days  she  was 
going  up  to  town  to  visit  the  lawyer.  Though  Jack  Crowther 
had  forgotten  her,  she,  at  least,  knew  that  she  could  never 
marry  another  man ;  and  the  lawyer's  chief  argument,  that  she 
was  setting  aside  her  woman's  vocation  for  an  unnecessary  life 
of  self-sacrifice,  quite  as  uncalled-for  as  that  of  any  nun  in  a 
convent — deliberately  choosing  an  old  maid's  life  when  she  could 
do  quite  as  much  good  to  the  poor,  and  still  more  to  mankind, 
by  being  a  perfect  wife  and  mother, — ^lost  all  its  value. 

This  bright  sunny  afternoon,  just  such  another  as  that  of  five 
years  ago,  she  paced  up  and  down  her  favourite  walk,  where  the 
sunflowers  grew  in  a  row  along  the  sunny  wall. 

Outside  the  garden,  on  the  hot  dusty  road,  a  young  man 
lingered.  He  had  strolled  up  from  the  ''  Swan  Inn "  in  the 
village,  gazing  about  him  like  a  man  who  is  recalling  pleasant 
scenes  and  memories. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  little  white  gate,  but  a 
sudden  doubt  made  him  hesitate,  and  he  turned  away. 

**  She  will  have  forgotten,  and  may  think  it  an  impertinent 
intrusion,"  he  muttered,  while  his  face  darkened.  "  She  never 
even  once  sent  me  a  message.  I  was  rather  a  fool  to  come,  after 
all.    I  '11  just  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  sapling." 
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Someone  else  most  have  gone  to  look  at  the  sapling,  for  as 
the  young  man  laid  his  hand  on  it,  with  a  half-caressing  move- 
ment, his  eyes  fell  on  some  letters  carved  on  its  bark.  His 
first  feeling  was  of  very  unreasonable  anger.  The  slender  tree 
had  become  a  sacred  object  in  his  eyes,  thongh  as  a  rule  he  was 
decidedly  averse  to  anything  sentimental;  but  to  think  that 
some  common-place  village  lovers  should  have  carved  their 
initials  on  the  tree  which  had  first  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  sweet  Mistress  Marjory,  shocked  and  disgusted  him. 
If  he  had  had  his  knife  with  him,  he  would  have  obUterated  them 
on  the  spot ;  as  it  was,  he  sat  down  on  the  bank  under  the  hedge 
and  stared  moodily  at  it,  wondering  why  other  people's  love 
seemed  to  prosper  when  his  was  so  uncertain,  and  doubting  if, 
after  all,  he  had  done  right  in  going  away  without  a  word  to 
Mistress  Marjory,  making  his  poverty  into  a  mountain  when, 
perhaps,  it  had  only  been  a  molehill.  In  his  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion, he  unconsciously  picked  up  a  pebble  lying  on  the  grass 
near  him,  and  aimed  it  at  the  tree. 

People  resting  on  the  bank,  and  still  given  to  the  boyish  propen- 
sity of  trying  to  hit  everything  before  them,  could  hardly  have 
resisted  the  attrak^tion  of  this  solitary  poplar. 

As  the  stone  struck  it,  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  hedge  above, 
and  springing  to  his  feet,  Jack  Growther  stood  face  to  face  with 
Mistress  Marjory. 

"You  have  come  back?"  Mistress  Marjory  was  the  first  to 
recover  herself,  as  with  a  shy  dignity  she  stretched  her  hand 
over  the  prickly  hedge. 

*'  Yes,  I  arrived  from  India  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  came 
home  on  sick  leave." 

"  The  Chalmers  have  left." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Jack  felt  the  conversation  was  growing  hope- 
lessly common-place,  but  what  else  could  at  be  with  that  thick- 
set hedge  between  them  ?  "I  suppose  our  short  acquaintance 
would  hardly  countenance  my  asking  you  to  spare  a  few  minutes 
to  talk  over  old  times,"  he  said  suddenly,  trying  to  speak  in  his 
old  light  tones ;  "  and  a  man  can't  ask  questions  over  a  thing 
like  this." 

"  If  you  go  down  to  the  gate,  I  will  let  you  into  the  garden." 

It  was  only  a  few  seconds'  walk  down  the  road,  but  those  few 
seconds  were  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  Jack  Growther  and  the 
mistress  of  the  little  red  house. 

"I  will  ask  her  at  once,"  thought  the  young  man.  "If  she 
says  *  No,'  well,  I  shall  have  to  bear  it,  like  heaps  of  better  men 
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have  had  to  do.    Anyway,  I  can't  keep  hanging  about  her  when 
fihe  has  no  mother  nor  woman  relation  to  protect  her." 

"Let  us  stay  in  the  garden,  it  is  so  hot,"  asked  Jack,  as 
Mistress  Marjory  was  conducting  him  towards  the  house. 

''  Down  here  among  the  sunflowers." 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Dawe,  that  I  have  been  promoted,"  he  began 
suddenly,  breaking  the  silence  which  had  fallen  between  them ; 
"  and  it  was  to  tell  you  that,  I  came  down  here  directly  I  arrived. 
I  could  not  bear  to  remain  uncertain  of  my  fate  any  longer. 
Marjory,  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  the  day  that  I  first  saw 
you.  Every  hour  that  I  have  spent  from  you  has  been  filled 
with  your  memory,  every  day  gone  by  has  been  blessed  becaufle 
it  has  brought  me  nearer  to  you.  My  love,  is  it  nothing  to 
you  ?  Give  me  just  the  faintest  hope  and  I  will  wait  years  for 
its  fulfilment,  just  as  I  have  waited  until  I  could  ask  you  honour- 
ably to  be  my  wife." 

Mistress  Marjory  turned  towards  him,  a  great  light  on  her 
face,  though  her  eyes  shone  through  a  mist  of  tears.  She  did 
not  speak,  but  placed  her  hands,  in  sign  of  sweet  graceful  sub- 
mission, into  his,  and  Jack  bent  down  and  kissed  them  pas- 
sionately and  reverently. 

"  I  am  still  only  a  poor  man,"  he  began  after  a  moment's 
silence,  for  the  wonder  of  this  new  happiness  was  still  too  great 
to  be  understood  all  at  once ;  and  if  his  honest  eyes,  full  of 
tender  love  and  passion,  glanced  away  from  the  softly-flushed 
downcast  face  by  his  side,  to  where  the  blue  heavens  dipped  at 
the  end  of  the  long  walk,  there  was  nothing  unmanly  in  the 
reverent  gratitude  which  taught  him  to  believe  this  love  aa  a 
gift  too  pure  for  earth  alone.  **  You  are  not  afraid  ?  I  dared 
not  risk  the  chance  of  losing  you  altogether." 

Then,  in  a  few  glad  words.  Mistress  Marjory  told  her  story. 

''  See  how  nearly  you  lost  me,"  she  ended,  half-smiling,  half- 
reproachful.  *'  Only  a  few  more  days,  and  our  love  might  have 
been  saddened.  I  think,"  she  added,  with  a  sweet  womanly 
dignity,  "  when  a  man  loves  a  girl  he  should  tell  her,  and  let  hex 
decide  if  she  will  wait.  But  it  is  all  right  now,  and  you  will  let 
me  give  some  of  the  money  to  the  poor  ?  " 

''Mistress  Marjory,  sweet  Mistress  Marjory,  you  may  giTB 
every  penny  away,  so  that  you  remain." 

He  bent,  and  left  a  soft  kiss  on  her  lips ;  but  there  was  no  one 
to  tell  of  it  but  the  sunflowers,  and  all  their  heads  were  turned 
the  other  way. 
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IVIiLrrABY  transport  to  be  sufficient  must  be  suited  to  tlie  theatre 
•of  operations.  The  British  army  has  to  make  campaigns  in 
many  countries  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  geographical 
•character  and  resources,  and  consequently  has  to  make  use  of  a 
great  variety  of  means  of  transport,  and,  however  excellent  the 
permanent  establishment  of  transport  adopted  and  maintained  by 
^ur  army  might  be,  it  would  always  be  necessary  largely  to  sup- 
plement it  by  some  of  the  methods  commonly  in  use  in  the 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  campaign. 

Kinds  of  Military  TrampoH. — ^Before  considering  the  subject 
of  mule  transport  exclusively,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  the 
various  kinds  of  military  inland  transport  now  in  use : — 

1.  Bivers  and  Canals. 

2.  Railways. 

3.  Vehicles  on  common  roads. 

4.  Pack  animals  and  human  carriers. 

Water  and  Catial  Transport. — ^Water  transport  and  railways 
far  exceed  in  their  carrying  capacity  any  other  other  means,  and 
would,  of  course,  be  fully  utilised  wherever  found  available. 
Railways  have  frequently  been  laid  down  or  extended  for  the 
special  uses  of  modem  campaigns,  as  in  the  Crimean,  the  Abys-* 
Binian,  the  Franco-German  wars,  and  lately  between  the  Indus 
And  Southern  Afghanistan.  Railways  are  also  available  for  the 
rapid  transport  of  large  bodies  of  troops  themselves.  But  both 
canals  and  railways  are  liable  to  damage  and  obstruction  by 
small  parties  of  the  enemy  acting  with  rapidity,  and  might 
xequu-e  a  long  time  to  repair,  neither  can  they  be  used  for  the 
distribution  of  supplies  for  the  various  detached  portions  of  an 
army,  so  that  ordinary  road  transport  can  never  be  dispensed 
with.  ^ 
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As  to  the  relative  merits  of  draught  and  pack-animal  trans- 
port, few  could  be  found  who  would  not  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  former  in  all  situations  where  it  could  be- 
used. 

It  so  happens  that  nearly  all  our  modem  campaigns  have 
taken  place  in  coimtries  rude  and  undeveloped,  where  roads  for 
wheeled  carriages  have  been  few  or  entirely  wanting.  Our  minds- 
have  probably  in  consequence  run  rather  in  the  groove  of  pack- 
animal  transport  as  being  the  most  generally  suitable  to  our 
armies. 

Road  Transport. — Our  present  "general  service  wagon  "  with 
four  horses  will  carry  a  load  of  about  80  cwt.  effectively.  The 
load  for  a  mule,  exclusive  of  pack-saddle,  is  about  160  lbs., 
therefore  twenty-one  mules  would  be  required  to  carry  the  same 
weight  that  could  be  conveyed  by  the  wagon  with  four  horses. 
This  gives  a  large  economy  in  favour  of  the  wagon  in  the  matter 
of  forage  for  the  animals  and  number  of  drivers  and  attendants 
required,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
sick  animals  unfit  for  work,  the  percentage  of  which  is  always^ 
much  larger  with  pack-animals.  In  this  country  or  in  central 
Europe  alone  would  it  be  possible  to  depend  on  wheeled  trans- 
port entirely  for  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  troops  in  the 
field. 

Pack-animal  Transport. — Pack-animals  comprise  elephants,, 
camels,  horses,  mules,  ponies,  bullocks,  and  donkeys. 

Elepliants. — ^Elephants  are  extremely  useful  for  special  pur- 
poses requiring  great  strength.  In  the  late  Afghan  campaign, 
some  heavy  batteries  of  40-pounders  had  elephants,  one  or  two 
being  harnessed  to  each  gun,  and  in  this  manner  they  were 
taken  up  and  down  the  steep  and  winding  road  of  the  Khyber 
pass  ;  but  it  was  considered  necessary  for  the  battery  to  main- 
tain in  addition  a  sufficient  number  of  large  bullocks  to  move 
the  guns  in. action,  as  the  elephants  will  not  stand  fire  witb 
equanimity,  and  might  become  unmanageable  at  a  critical 
moment.  A  battery  of  Horse  Artillery  (D-A.)  in  the  Khyber  was- 
provided  with  the  equipment  for  placing  two  of  its  guns  on  the 
backs  of  elephants  to  enable  them  to  accompany  flying  expedi- 
tions into  the  mountain  region.  Each  gun,  a  9-pounder,. 
required  three  elephants,  one  to  carry  the  gun  itself,  one  for  the 
ordinary  carriage,  including  wheels,  and  one  to  carry  four 
limber  boxes  of  ammunition.  Wooden  platforms  with  fittings 
adapted  to  the  respective  loads,  were  placed  over  the  usual  pad 
on  the  animal's  back,  and  the  guns  were  loaded-up  and  off- 
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loaded  by  the  gunners  in  a  few  minutes.  Elephants  were  also 
used  at  Jellalabad  in  1880  for  crossing  the  Cabul  river,  when 
the  river  was  in  flood  with  a  five-knot  current  and  the  water  up 
to  the  eyes  of  the  elephants.  They  also  carried  the  rafts  up  from 
the  place  of  landing  to  the  place  of  starting  for  the  retm-n  trip- 
These  rafts  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet  square,  and  composed  of 
inflated  bullock  skins  and  light  poles.  The  elephants  received  a 
daily  allowance  of  chupatties,  or  baked  cakes  of  flour,  besides 
large  quantities  of  green  forage,  such  as  sugar  cane,  maize,  or  at 
the  worst  course,  dry  grass.  Some  died  probably  from  want  of 
suitable  food. 

Camels. — ^The  camel  is  a  most  valuable  transport  animal  in 
countries  suited  to  him.  The  Indian  camel  carries,  when  in 
good  health  and  on  the  level  roads  of  his  own  country  a  load  of 
400  lbs.  with  ease.  This  was  the  load  fixed  for  him  as  the 
basis  of  all  requisitions  for  camel  transport  in  the  "Cabul 
£cale  "  of  regulations  for  the  campaign.  But  it  was  found  he 
could  no  longer  carry  so  much  when  reduced  by  fatigue,  sick- 
ness, and  want  of  food,  and  820  lbs.  was  afterwards  allowed  as 
the  full  load.  Contrary  to  the  generally  conceived  idea,  the 
^amel  is  by  no  means  a  strong  animal,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions very  delicate,  suffering  much  from  cold,  forced  marches, 
and  want  of  sufficient  and  proper  food.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  50,000  camels  died  during  the  Afghan  war  from  cold, 
overwork,  and  want  of  food.  One  morning  early  in  1879,  sixty 
camels  lay  dead  in  the  camp  at  Jumrood,  all  of  which  had  died 
in  the  previous  night — a  wet,  cold,  and  stormy  one.  The  camels 
are  very  patient  and  give  little  trouble,  on  the  whole.  They 
march  in  single  file  along  'a  road,  a  light  string  attached  to  a 
wooden  stud  in  the  nostril  is  fastened  to  the  tail  or  crupper  of 
the  animal  next  in  front.  This  practice  is  well  enough  on  a 
regular  road,  but  when  they  have  to  cross  rough  country,  or 
small  water-com-ses,  it  is  very  bad,  as  the  strings,  if  they  do  not 
readily  break,  often  tear  the  stud  out  of  the  nose,  causing  bad 
wounds  and  great  pain  to  the  animals.  Indian  camels  are  so 
used  to  this  leading-string,  that  they  will  not  follow  without 
it.  The  Central  Asian  camel  is  a  much  hardier  and  more 
powerful  animal.  He  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  shaggy 
brown  curling  hair,  and  does  not  suffer  from  the  cold.  He 
cvLSi  carry  500  or  600  lbs.  During  the  winter  months  large 
quantities  of  stores  were  sent  towards  Cabul  by  contracts 
with  the  owners  of  these  camels,  but  when  the  heat  comes 
on  they  all  migrate  back  northwards.    These  Koochi   camel* 
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men,  as  they  are  termed,  conyeyed  stores  to  our  army  faithfoll^'^ 
and  safely  without  any  escort  of  onr  soldiers,  always  preferring 
to  travel  independently,  and  were  very  rarely  plmidered  on  the 
road,  which  was  surprising,  as  constant  attempts  were  made  on 
convoys  of  our  own  if  insufKciently  guarded.  In  the  second  cam- 
paign of  the  Afghan  war,  the  camels  were  better  cared  for  than 
at  the  outset ;  they  were  regularly  fed  with  grain,  in  addition  to 
what  grazing  they  could  get,  and  were  all  kept  provided  with  a 
body-covering  besides  their  saddles,  and  they  certainly  repaid 
this  attention  by  not  dying  in  such  numbers,  and  by  keeping 
much  stronger.  We  bought  our  experience  in  learning  how  to 
treat  them  dearly  enough,  however.  There  was  also  a  thoroogli 
change  in  the  system.  At  first  Government  hired  the  camels 
along  with  their  owners,  and  left  the  feeding  to  them,  the  mea 
received  the  hire  very  irregularly  owing  to  the  constant  march- 
ing and  absence  of  any  system  of  working ;  grazing,  by  which 
camels  usually  subsist,  became  unobtainable  from  the  barrenness 
of  the  country  and  the  want  of  time  for  it ;  grain  of  all  sorts 
when  obtainable  was  at  famine  prices.  The  natural  consequence 
ensued,  and  the  poor  overworked  creatures  died  in  thousands  of 
weakness  and  starvation.  In  the  second  campaign  camels  were 
purchased  and  maintained  by  the  Government,  and  regular 
rations  of  grain  issued  to  them.  This  latter  system  appeared 
by  far  the  best  for  service  beyond  the  frontier  for  a  protracted 
time.  One  native  camel-man  was  allowed  to  every  four  camels. 
Officers  drawn  from  regiments  were  appointed  specially  to  super* 
vise  the  transport  at  all  stations  and  in  every  regiment,  and  the 
animals  were  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  service  worked  with 
regularity. 

Ponies, — Ponies  are  good  for  pack  transport,  and  were  largely 
used  in  the  Afghan  war,  but  they  are  inferior  to  mules — ^these 
animals  I  will  consider  last — and  more  subject  to  diseases  and 
sickness.  They  were  allowed  during  the  campaign  the  same  as 
the  mules,  i.e.  two  seers  (4  lbs.)  of  urdawa  (ground  barley) 
daily,  besides  the  coarse  dry  grass  that  was  obtainable  from  the 
hUls. 

Btdlocks. — Bullocks  have  often  to  be  largely  used  both  for 
draught  and  as  carriers.  They  will  carry,  according  to  size,  160 
to  200  lbs.  The  objection  to  them  is  their  extreme  slowness  of 
gait ;  they  will  not  do  more  than  two  miles  an  hour,  and  cannot 
keep  up  with  troops.  They  are  liable  to  become  footsore,  and 
cannot  be  hurried  along  on  an  emergency.  The  fine  oxen  used 
in   South  Africa  are  exceptional,  and  are  splendid   draught 
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animals.  The  common  Indian  bullock  is  very  small  and  weak. 
There  are  some  fine  large  ones  used  by  the  artillery  and  commis- 
sariat, but  they  are  very  slow. 

Donkeys  make  very  fair  pack-animals.  They  are  strong, 
hardy,  and  easily  fed ;  only  they  are  scarce,  that  is,  compara- 
tively  speaking,  in  India,  except  in  the  Pmijab  and  Northern 
FroYinces,  and  the  natives  are  miwilling  to  part  with  them, 
having  fomid  oat  their  value,  and  refusing  good  o£Eers  for  them 
which  a  few  years  ago  they  would  gladly  have  accepted.  For 
example,  last  year  offers  of  Bs.  80  and  Bs.  90  were  refused  by 
natives  for  their  male  donkeys,  and  the  price  of  donkey  mares 
has  risen  to  Bs.  60  and  Bs.  70 ;  these  prices  until  quite  lately 
would  have  seemed  absurd,  but  the  value  of  good  donkeys,  both 
for  work  and  mule-breeding  is  now  better  known. 

Mules. — The  mule,  it  will  be  very  generally  granted,  is  a  moi'e 
excellent  transport  animal ;  he  is  more  really  hardy  than  the 
camel,  and  certainly  more  so  than  the  horse,  being  also  more 
easily  fed  than  either  camel,  horse,  or  bullock,  and  costing  less 
to  keep.  He  is  much  more  sure-footed,  and  a  fast  walker  when 
carrying  his  load,  and  can  keep  up  with  infantry  marching  over 
almost  any  ground,  travelling  in  the  proportion  of  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  the  hour,  while  the  larger  beasts  can  only  accom- 
plish two  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in  the  same  time.  He  can 
carry  from  160  lbs.  to  200  lbs.,  according  to  his  size,  and  is 
able  to  scramble  up  and  down  the  roughest  mountain  paths.  In 
India  several  batteries  of  mountain-guns  are  maintained  for 
frontier  service,  and  were  much  used  in  Afghanistan.  The  guns 
and,  in  fact,  everything  belonging  to  the  battery  is  carried  on 
mules.  Some  of  these  mule  guns  accompanied  every  expedition 
or  raid  made.  They  could  come  in  action  half  a  minute  from 
the  time  of  halting  till  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  limber- 
ing-up was  equally  rapid.  One  of  the  mule  batteries  (6-8  B.  A.) 
had  the  new  "  screw  "  guns.  They  are  in  two  pieces,  which 
have  to  be  screwed  together,  but  this  operation  only  requires  a 
few  more  seconds,  and  the  guns,  which  are,  like  the  others, 
7-pounders,  take  a  heavier  charge  and  are  as  effective  as  the 
9-pounder  field-gun.  The  infantry  regiments  were  supplied  with 
two  mules  per  company  for  the  carriage  of  the  first  reserve  of 
ammunition.  This  was  carried  in  the  ordinary  boxes  contain- 
ing 600  rounds  each.  Each  mule  carried  two  boxes  slung  across 
over  a  pad-saddle  by  means  of  a  strong  canvas  "  suleetah  "  or 
saddle-bags ;  total  weight  of  load,  154  lbs.  When  in  stationary 
camp,  these  mules  were  loaded-up  and  exercised  once  a  week,  to 
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keep  them  steady  and  efficient,  and  they  never  gave  trouble.  A 
large  number  of  ponies  and  mules  were  used  for  carrying  water, 
which  they  did  by  means  of  large  leather-bags,  called  **  puckals.*' 
Some  bullocks  are  used  for  fetching  water,  but  they  are  too 
slow  to  be  of  any  use  on  a  march.  The  experience  of  this  Afghan 
war  is  clearly  in  favour  of  mules  in  preference  to  either  camels, 
ponies,  donkeys,  or  bullocks,  for  future  frontier  wars.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  sooner  these  animals  are  bred  in  the  country 
on  some  more  regular  and  systematic  plan,  the  better,  and  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  have  a  really  efficient  transport  service 
ready  when  next  it  is  required. 

Mule-breeding. — To  carry  out  this  idea,  two  things  are  neces- 
sary:— 

Ist.  To  organise  some  really  effective  and  extensive 
system  of  mule-breeding  in  those  parts  of  India  favourable 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  view  to  increasing  very  considerably 
the  number  of  pack-mules  in  the  country  and  keeping  up  a 
steady  supply. 

2nd.  To  keep  up  in  time  of  peace  a  sufficient  number  of 
baggage  animals — mules  more  especially — with  their  equip- 
ments all  ready,  so  as  to  avoid,  on  the  sudden  call  into  the 
field,  the  hurry  and  confusion  inseparable  from  a  hasty 
gathering  together    of    animals    from    all   parts    of   the 
country. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  suggestions.   In  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  the  natives  have  for  the  last  few 
years  bred  mules.  Government  giving  a  helping  hand  by  lending 
the  good  donkey  sires  in  their  possession  to  those  natives  pos- 
sessing suitable  mares  for  breeding  purposes.    And  the  Govern- 
ment stud  establishments  have  bred  some  very  fine  mules  for  the 
mountain-batteries  before  named.    The  donkeys  belonging  to 
Government  are  of  the  Bokhara,  Arab,  and^Spanish  breeds;  the 
number  of  these  is,  however,  at  present  too  limited,  as  is  also 
the  number  of  mares  branded  with  the  Government  brand, 
which  is  the  sign  of  their  suitability  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
number  of    both  donkey  sires    and  mares    must   be  largely 
increased  if  mule-breeding  for  transport  service  is  really  to  be 
commenced.    The  price  of  mules  has  increased  very  much  of 
late  years  in  India.  A  resume  of  horse-  and  mule-breeding  opera- 
tions in  India  for  1880  has  lately  been  issued,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  gather  from  it  that  mule-breeding  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  department.    It  is  pointed  out  how  easily  they  Bie 
reared,  at  what  a  small  cost,  and  how  the  value  of  the  animal  is 
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steadily  increasing.    The  average  price  given  for  mules  at  Bawul 
f  indee  fair  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows : — 

1876-77  .        .        .        .  Rs.  131  12  6 

1877-78  ....  129    0  0 

1878-79  ....  159    0  0 

1879-80  ....  191  14  0 

At  such  long  prices  as  these  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
breeder  must  necessarily  make  a  large  profit,  the  rearing  costing 
Tery  little  and  the  occupation  not  interfering  in  any  way  with 
that  of  the  ordinary  farmer.  Encouragement  might  well  be 
given  to  the  ryots  to  breed  mules  systematically  for  Government 
under  proper  inspection  and  supervision.  One  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  mule-breeding  is  the  prejudice  the  natives  have  to  it, 
many  of  them  considering  it  wrong  and  contrary  to  their  reli- 
^on.  While  those  who  do  not  set  it  on  such  high  ground,  con- 
sider the  business  degrading  and  beneath  them.  In  the  more 
northern  provinces,  these  ideas  are  not  so  exclusively  held,  and 
it  is  therefore  to  this  part  of  the  Empire  Government  must  look, 
and  there  the  mule-breeding  establishments  be  at  first  organised. 
The  prejudices  of  the  natives  will  vanish  as  the  movement 
spreads — as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will — and  they  can  once  see  that 
money  is  to  be  made  out  of  it.  Only  if  Government  wishes  their 
assistance,  just  at  first  their  fancies  must  be  humoured,  due  con- 
Bideration  shown  to  them,  and  encouragement  given.  The 
Spanish  donkeys  reach  the  largest  size,  are  very  strong,  and 
capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads;  but  they  are  generally  only 
coarsely  bred,  and  the  mules  obtained  from  them  are  found  too 
large  for  good  pack-animals.  The  Arab  donkeys  are  also  fine 
and  better  bred  than  the  Spanish,  descendant  in  all  probability 
from  the  wild  ass,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Persians,  "  koolam," 
MO  frequently  referred  to  in  sacred  writings.  Well  bred,  how- 
<aver,  as  these  asses  are,  they  are  not  suited  to  India,  because  of 
iheir  great  susceptibility  of  cold.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
-the  Bokhara  donkeys,  which  are  indifferent  either  to  heat  or 
•cold,  have  fine  frames  and  great  muscular  power,  are  really  the 
most  suitable  for  breeding  pack-mules  for  India,  and  the  Punjab 
donkeys,  which,  though  smaller  than  the  Bokhara,  and  more 
<^oarsely  bred,  are  more  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  either 
Arabian  or  Spanish.  They  have  a  fine  breed  of  mules  in  the 
United  States,  descended,  it  is  said,  from  those  George  Wash- 
ington obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain  and  from  Malta  some 
seventy  years  ago.    Now  they  are  very  generally  used  all  over 
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the  Southern  States.  The  breeding  of  them  is  said  to  be 
increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of  100,000,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  small  farmers  of  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  Kentucky  has  now  about  120,000  mules, 
Missouri  20,000,  and  mules  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies 
last  year  at  the  rate  of  800  per  week.  This  proves  that  the 
rearing  and  breeding  of  these  animals  is  a  profitable  business, 
and  the  beasts  themselves  valuable,  or  it  would  not  be  so  gene* 
rally  undertaken.  In  Missouri  and  Kentucky  a  good  mule  four 
or  five  years  old,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hands,  and  weighing 
about  1,100  lb.,  fetches  from  £20  to  £22,  sometimes  as  much  as 
from  £28  to  £80.  It  seem  that  these  mules  when  exported  do 
well  in  the  West  Indies.  I  have  never  heard  of  their  being  intro- 
duced in  India,  though  such  may  have  been  the  case.  It  is  well 
to  know,  however,  where  to  go  for  fresh  blood,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  few  American  Jacks  might  well  be  given  a  trial.  One 
point,  and  rather  an  important  one,  I  have  forgotten  to  men- 
tion when  counting  up  the  usefulness  of  the  mule  as  a  pack 
animal.  It  attains  maturity  in^re  years,  whereas  a  camel  takes 
eight  years  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth ;  a  fact  which  may  well  be 
taken  into  consideration  now  that  India  has  been  literally 
denuded  of  camels  by  the  losses  in  the  war. 

Transport  kept  np  in  time  of  peace. — ^With  regard  to  the  scheme 
of  keeping  up,  during  peace,  a  certain  strength  of  mules,  it  will 
naturally  be  asked.  Why  should  Government  keep  up  a  number 
of  baggage-animals  for  transport  service  in  times  when  their 
services  are  not  actually  required,  and  be  thereby  put  to  great 
and  unnecessary  expense  ?  It  does  not  follow  that  these  animals, 
are  to  be  kept  in  idleness,  "  eating,"  as  the  saying  is,  "  their 
heads  off."  They  might  well  do  the  ordinary  work  performed 
by  the  bullocks  now  kept  at  the  various  commissariat  depdts  in 
large  stations,  and  at  less  expense  too.  Mules  cost  less  to  keep 
than  bullocks,  and  do  more  for  that  keep.  They  might  also  be 
used  for  Government  dak,  postal  or  otherwise,  instead  of  the 
miserable  ''  tats  "  generally  employed  for  that  purpose.  Thej 
certainly  should  not,  and  would  not  with  proper  management, 
eat  the  ''  grain  "  of  idleness,  but  might  repay  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  up  when  once  the  Department  now  in  charge  of  them  was 
in  good  working  order.  To  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  expense 
to  Government  in  having  always  at  command  a  certain  fixed 
strength  of  pack-animals  ready  to  take  the  field  on  the  first 
alarm  of  war.  Following  on  this  plan,  the  strength  of  mules  in 
the  various  mule-breeding  establishments  throughout  the  country 
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would  be  kept  up,  always,  to  a  certain  head — ^that  is,  the  stud 
portion  of  it  and  the  young  stock  coming  on ;  the  young  mules, 
as  they  reached  the  proper  age,  being  drafted  off  to  the  com- 
missariat depots.  Returns  would,  of  course,  be  made  at  stated 
times  from  the  breeding  establishments — ^which  would  naturally 
be  under  efficient  management  and  supervision — ^and  from  those 
commissariat  depots  supplied  with  Government  mules  in  lieu  of 
bullocks.  Thus  the  number  of  good  animals  available  for  trans- 
port  use  would  always  be  known  at  head-quarters,  and  com* 
missariat  officers  would  not  have,  on  the  alarm  of  war,  to  search 
the  highways  and  byways  for  transport  animals.  A  certain 
number  of  camels  would,  of  course,  be  required  for  camel' 
carriage,  and  bullocks  for  bullock-train.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  there  will  never  be  in  India  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them,  both  for  draught  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Govern- 
ment mules  required  from  the  commissariat  depots;  and  before 
we  are  engaged  in  another  war  in  India  let  us  hope  that  sufficient 
young  camels  will  have  reached  their  full  growth  to  fill  the  gaps 
this  war  has  caused  in  the  camel-ranks  all  over  the  country. 
But  if  the  Government  wants  mitles,  it  must  breed  them  in  the 
couMtry,  under  same  proper  system,  for  itself.    And  why  not  ? 

Now  that  there  is  a  decided  lull  in  frontier  warfare,  why  should 
not  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  insure  a  proper  and  efficient 
transport  service  in  India  for  the  future  ? 

Note. — In  endeavouring  in  the  above  paper  to  show  how 
valuable  mules  really  are,  I  have  been  assisted  by  an  officer 
lately  returned  from  India,  who,  having  served  in  both  Afghan 
campaigns,  had  every  opportunity  for  testing  the  working  powers 
and  good  qualities  of  the  animals  in  question. — ^A.  G.  F.  E.  J. 
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By  Major  E.  D.  Gilney. 


Tery  many  years  have  passed  since  the  battle  of  Subraon  was 
fought  and  won,  since  Lahore  was  first  occupied,  since  the 
Jallundhur  Doab  was  annexed,  and  Cashmere  sold  to  Golab 
Singh  the  Terrible.  Apparently  all  was  satisfactory.  The 
The  desire  for  settled  government,  the  dread  of  further  anarchy, 
even  the  defeat  of  their  own  army,  was  obtained,  avoided,  and 
dd^irable.  The  conquerors  believed  all  this.  Reviews  and 
pageants  succeeded  each  other.  Chiefs  in  armour,  and  smaller 
notorieties,  graced  with  their  presence  our  military  shows,  and 
lovingly  agreed  to  forget  old  scores,  whether  against  us  or 
themselves,  and  to  join  in  forming  a  council  of  the  nation,  to 
govern  and  control  until  such  time  as  the  slave  girl's  son,  the 
child  of  their  late  King,  should  be  of  an  age  to  do  the  duty  for 
himself. 

The  treaties  were  signed,  reviews  were  over,  and  with  the 
fast  advancing  hot  weather  the  army  of  the  Sutlege  broke 
up,  some  part  of  it  to  remain  at  Lahore  to  support  the  new 
-Government,  more  to  return  to  the  provinces,  and  yet  a  goodly 
portion  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  newly  annexed  Jallundhur 
Doab. 

The  prospect  of  this  same  Doab  to  the  troops  on  their  arrival 
At  the  head-quarters,  Jallundhur,  was  not  encouraging.  A  huge 
waste  of  sand,  terribly  hot,  and  seemingly  much  given  to  dust 
storms.  However,  the  chief  cantonment  was  to  be  there,  and 
as  the  Lord  of  the  Indian  Universe  had  pooh-poohed  the  idea 
of  sand  or  heat  being  injurious  to  health,  but  rather  otherwise, 
more  especially  to  subalterns'  "  whom  nothing  could  kill,"  a 
<livision  encamped  there  whilst  a  brigade  marched  on  to  Eangra 
and  Kooshiarpoor.  It  teas  hot  in  those  parts,  and  none  the 
less  felt  by  officers  forced  to  live  in  tents.    However,  the  Lord's 
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dietmn  was  true  enough.  Sand  was  far  from  unwholesome 
SabaltemSy  nor  even  higher  ranks,  died  not,  but  lived  a  wild 
sort  of  happy-go-lucky  life,  played  cards  immensely,  indulged 
freely  in  beer,  tobacco,  and  mild  drinks,  and  studied  the  art  of 
house-building  in  the  new  cantonments.  To  be  sure  these  self- 
instructed  architects  played  somewhat  fantastic  tricks  in  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  they  were  only  embryo  Barrys,  and  had  not 
been  given  practice  at  the  ppblic  expense.  Then*  plans  showed 
much  latent  talent,  and  when  transferred  from  paper  to  the 
very  abimdant  sand  would  have  answered  the  purposes  intended, 
only  were  on  too  magnificent  a  scale,  requiring  time,  money,  to 
say  nothing  of  skill,  in  carrying  out.  There  were  errors.  To 
err  is  the  common  fault  of  the  architect,  and  if  ventilation  was 
impossible  owing  to  absence  of  windows,  or  the  entrance  or  exit 
to  a  room  was  rendered  doubtful  by  such  a  trifle  as  a  door  not 
being  there,  it  was  simply  an  oversight,  and  rectified  at  the 
expense  of  the  architect  and  owner.  Thus  passed  the  hot 
weather  of  1846,  and  by  the  time  the  rainy  season  had  set  in 
some  better  shelter  for  both  oflicers  and  men  was  found  than 
tents  and  groves  of  mango  trees. 

"  There 's  a  row  in  Cashmere,  and  we  are  to  form  a  part  of 
the  force  ordered  from  Jallundhur  to  help  Goolab  Sing  who  has 
been  defeated  by  Sheikh  Emanodeen,"  said  the  Acting  Adjutant, 
as  he  came  in  to  tifSn,  after  the  usual  morning  duties  were 
disposed  of. 

"  What  a  shame !  Fancy  helping  that  fellow !  He  bought 
Cashmere  and  should  have  calculated  on  the  result  of  his  style 
of  Government,"  said  many,  not  at  all  indisposed  to  do  any 
amount  of  fighting  for  or  against,  but  feeling  that  it  would  be 
fairer  for  the  poor  oppressed  people  of  Cashmere  were  they 
aUowed  to  tackle  their  tjTant  single-handed. 

Three  days  after  this,  such  carriage  as  was  necessary  having 
been  obtained,  the  regiment  was  directed  to  proceed  at  a  very 

early  hour  on  the  morrow  towards with  a  view  to  it* 

junction  with  the  Jallundhur  Brigade  a  few  marches  fui*ther  on. 

The  suddenness  of  the  order,  and  the  very  short  time  given 
for  preparation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  limited  supply  of  carriage 
— camels  only — necessitated  various  articles  of  property  such  as 
mess  furniture,  billiard-table,  household  furniture,  &c.,  being 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  entailing  no  little  anxiety  and 
ultimately  loss  to  all  concerned. 

"  About  your  tent,  sir  ?  In  the  name  of  the  Mess  Committee, 
I  am  authorised  to  say  that  if  you  will  lend  it  to  us  until  our 
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new  one  arrives  from  Futteyghur,  we  will  be  answerable  for 
any  damage  it  may  receive/'  said  the  mess  president  to  the 
Colonel. 

"  How  soon  do  you  expect  the  mess  tent  from  Futteygher?" 
sulkily  demanded  the  Colonel  from  the  speaker. 

''  It  ought  to  have  been  here  before  this,  but  now  if  it  comes, 
it  must  be  left  with  the  other  things,  and  no  one  has  a  tent 
lai-ne  enough  for  mess  pm-poses.  You  were  saying,  sir,  that 
you  should  only  take  your  hill  tent," 

"  Very  well.  You  can  have  it ;  but  mind,  I  expect  it  to  be 
taken  care  of." 

This  promise  being  given,  the  tent  was  made  over  accordingly, 
and  before  evening,  the  camels  being  loaded  and  arrangementB 
finished,  the  first  lot  of  baggage  quitted  cantonments,  whilst  the 
commanding  officer  and  the  very  few  officers  doing  duty  with 
the  regiment  entered  the  mess-house,  resolved  that  the  last 
night  to  be  spent  in  the  new  cantonments  should  be  not  one  of 
less  than  usual  jollity.  Perhaps  it  was  anxiety  for  his  tent,  or 
in  having  so  soon  to  sacrifice  the  newly-found  comforts  of  a 
house,  or,  not  imlikely,  being  no  longer  entirely  his  own  master, 
which  made  Colonel  Blowhard  more  than  usually  harsh  and 
<;ranky.  Somehow  nothing  went  right.  Everthing  was  badly 
cooked,  the  wine  hot  (should  think  so  in  September  and  no  ice), 
and  the  carriage  provided  by  the  civil  authorities  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  Quai-tennaster  such  as  disgraced  every  one  con- 
cerned in  its  collection,  especially  poor  B ^  Interpreter  and 

Quartermaster. 

**  Do  you  hear  what  this  man  says  ?"  suddenly  demanded  the 
Colonel,  addressing  an  officer,  who  was  detached  to  act  as  Adja- 
iant  on  the  morrow,  but  who  in  the  meantime  was  practising 
feats  of  agility  over  the  billiard-table. 

''  No,  sir,"  was  the  response,  and  at  the  same  time  desiring 
the  non-commissioned  officer  bringing  the  report  to  repeat  its 
purport. 

"  Go  down  at  once  and  bring  the  man  up  a  prisoner,"  said 
ihe  Colonel,  as  the  corporal  obeyed  the  young  officer  and  retold 
liis  story. 

A  very  simple  order  and  easily  executed,  as  far  as  ''  going 
down  at  once  "  was  concerned,  as  this  only  meant  to  order  a 
pony  and  ride  down  to  the  fort,  about  three  miles  away ;  but  to 
**  bring  the  man  up  a  prisoner  "  was  quite  another  thing. 

The  report  made  was  as  follows : — "  I  have  been  sent  up  from 
the  fort  by  the  havildar  commanding  the  guard,  to  report  that 
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Sepahi  Jumna  Jul  not  only  refuses  to  go  on  sentry  duty,  but 
declares  he  will  shoot  anyone  attempting  to  come  near  him* 
As  he  has  loaded  his  musket  and  has  placed  himself  on  a  gun 
and  points  his  musket  at  all  of  us,  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  the  situation." 

"Very  good,   sir,"  replied  young  putting  on  his  red 

jacket,  which  had  been  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  better  per- 
forming various  feats  of  agility,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  his 
quarters,  so  as  to  order  his  pony  and  get  over  the  disagreeable 
husiness  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Pleasant  outlook,"  thought  young ,  as  he  cantered 

towards  the  fort ;  the  sandy  waste  bright  as  day  in  the  moon- 
light. "  This  comes  of  being  orderly  o£Gicer.  The  fellow  is  sure 
to  be  drugged  up  to  the  eyes,  and  won't  come  for  my  calling,  any 
more  than  he  has  for  the  havildar's.    I  wonder  how  I  shall 

manage  ?  "  and  thinking  and  planning,  Lieutenant entered 

the  fort  and  received  the  report  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

"  Humph  !  Where  is  the  sepahi  ?  "  asked  the  orderly  officer, 
:in  Hindoostani. 

"  There,  sir.  Walking  about  near  that  gun,"  was  the  reply ; 
And  the  havildar  pointed  to  the  veritable  Jumna  Jul,  who,  with  his 
musket  at  the  slope,  sauntered  backwards  and  forwards,  evidently 
•careless  of  the  noise  made  by  the  guard  turning  out  and  the 
Arrival  of  an  officer. 

"  What  does  he  do  if  you  go  near  him  ?  "  asked  the  officer, 
After  showing  himself  very  distinctly  to  the  sepahi,  and  seeing 
ihat  the  man  was  not  unaware  of  his  presence. 

"  Threatens  to  shoot,  sir.  He  is  hlianged "  (drugged  with 
bhang),  "  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,"  said  the  havildar. 

"  Just  have  three  or  four  men  near  at  hand,  if  I  can't  manage 
liim,"  said  the  young  officer,  and  at  once  leaving  the  guard. 

Lieutenant stepped  upon  the  earthworks,  and  addressing 

the  sepahi  by  name,  asked  to  be  informed  what  was  his 
^ievance. 

"  The  havildar  wants  me  to  go  on  guard,  and  refuses  to  listen 
to  my  objections.  Won't  you,  sir,  order  him  to  leave  me  alone  ?  " 
replied  the  man,  shouldering  his  musket  and  coming  at  once  to 
the  position  of  attention. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  so  soon  as  I  know  what  your  objections 
Are.  Tell  me  everything.  Are  you  ill,  or  has  the  havildar 
required  you  to  go  on  sentry  out  of  turn,  or ?  " 

But  by  this  time  the  officer  had  approached  within  a  few  feet 
cl  the  sepahi,  and  springing  on  him,  twisted  the  loaded  musket 
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oat  of  his  hands,  and  without  difficulty  forced  him  backwards  fa 
the  ground. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.    The  guard — ^brave  enough  now — crushed 

on  the  fallen  man,  and  after  a  while  Lieutenant with 

Sepahi  Jumna  Jul  a  prisoner,  and  a  guard  of  two  seiMihis,. 
remounted  his  pony  and  set  off  on  his  return  to  cantonments. 

It  was  past  midnight  before  the  prisoner  was  lodged  in  the 

Begimental  Main  Guard ;  and  this  done,  orderly  officer 

acting  Mess  President,  and  to  be  acting  as  adjutant  so  soon  a^^ 
the  regiment  should  fall  in  for  marching  parade,  rode  away  to 
report  proceedings  to  his  commanding  officer. 

*'  I  have  brought  the  man  up,  sir,  and  placed  him  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  quarter  guard,"  was  the  report  shouted  out  to  the  Colonel 
as  he  was  sleeping  in  ihe  verandah  of  his  newly-erectedL 
bungalow. 

"Eh?    What?    Is  that  you?    What  do  you  say?"  replied 
the  drowsy  field-officer,  evidently  not  improved  in  sweetness  or 
temper  by  being  disturbed  in  his  first  sleep. 

Lieutenant repeated  his  report,  adding  an  apology  for 

awaking  his  commanding  officer. 

"Quite  right.  Quite  right,  sir.  Did  he  resist?"  Then,  on* 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  added :  "  Very  well  done. 
It 's  nearly  time  to  get  the  regiment  ready.  You  Jiad  better  turn 
in  now.    Good  night." 

This  sudden  amiability  on  the  part  of  one  not  by  any  means- 
given  to  that  sort  of  thing,  had  so  exhilarating  an  effect  on  the- 
orderly  officer  that  he  not  only  presumed  to  say  that  as  it  was- 
now  going  on  for  2  o'clock,  and  that  within  another  two  hours- 
would  sound  the  first  bugle,  so  short  a  period  of  rest  was  scarcely 
worth  having,  and  such  being  the  case,  trusted  that  another 
officer  might  be  directed  to  act  as  adjutant,  and  the  speaker  be^ 
permitted  to  come  up  to  the  camping-ground  later  on  in  the 
day. 

"You  will  get  the  regiment  ready,  sir,"  laconically  replied 
Colonel  Blowhard,  and  turned  over  on  his  side,  evidently  to 
resume  the  sleep  sweetened  by  having  shown  his  authority; 

whilst  Lieutenant  went  home,  smoked  another  cheroot, 

dozed  in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner  in  a  very  uncomfortable- 
camp-chair,  and  waking,  took  a  cold  bath,  and  before  the  first 
sign  of  the  dawn  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky,  was  performing 
that  wonderful  feat  of  ancient  drill  known  as  proving  a  regiment. 

As  a  portion  of  the  brigade  was  to  join  on  the  first  day's 
march,  and  Colonel  Blowhard,  by  right  of  seniority,  would 
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become  Brigadier,  he  gave  the  regiment  less  of  his  presence  and 
sentiments  than  usual,  contenting  himself  with  addressing  the 
mystified  villager  acting  as  guide  (there  was  no  particular  road) 
in  a  mixture  of  English  and  Hindoostani,  and  snarling  at  the 
Quartermaster  for  not  obtaining  a  man  whose  acquaintance  with 
localities  extended  beyond  a  mile  from  his  own  village.  Blu  ador- 
ing on  and  missing  the  brigade,  the  —  Begiment  of  Native 
Infantry,  eventually  arrived  at  a  more  than  usually  dreary  part 
of  the  country,  and,  halting  in  the  stony  bed  of  a  dry  nullah, 
discovered  that  they  had  accomplished  the  first  day's  march, 
and  thereon  the  encampment  was  to  be  formed. 

The  tents  sent  on  overnight,  and  such  things  as  would  be  imme- 
diately required,  had  been  kept  on  the  road  by  various  mis- 
fortunes ;  some  thieves  had  cut  off  three  camels  from  the  string, 
the  road  had  been  lost  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  the  carriage 
was  bad  and  insufficient.  Altogether,  things  looked  gloomy 
enough,  and  augured  ill  for  the  march  on  Cashmere.  Scattered 
about  on  this  frightfully  hot  waste  of  sand  and  boulders  were 
tents,  camels,  servants,  and  their  belongings;  whilst  further 
along,  on  a  stone,  alone  in  command  but  without  the  brigade  to 
conmiand,  sat  the  great  chief,  Colonel  Blowhard,  ruminating  on 
the  aspect  of  things  and  the  chances  of  sunstroke,  to  say  nothing 
of  doing  without  his  breakfast. 

The  acting  adjutant  had  paraded  the  guards,  dismissed  the 
regiment,  and  prepared  to  join  the  small  group  of  officers 
collected  together,  evidently  enjoying  the  situation,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  Colonel's  orderly  with  a  message  saying  that  his 

presence  was  at  once  required,  caused  Lieutenant  to  turn 

his  footsteps  another  way,  so  as  to  bring  him  towards  the  elderly 
and  altogether  imhappy  gentleman  known  as  the  commanding 
officer. 

A  commanding  officer  can  make  himself  particularly  disagree- 
able at  any  time.  Indeed,  experience  tells  the  writer  that  on  a 
good  digestion  depends  much  of  the  happiness  of  the  subordinates 
in  any  regiment.  Colonel  Blowhard  was  a  sufferer.  Too  much 
blue-pill  and  a  hot  climate  had  made  him  jaundiced,  mentally 
and  bodily.  To  growl  and  find  fault  probably  was  bom  in  him ; 
but  India  and  undisputed  authority  had  made  him  unbearable. 

''Where  is  the  mess  tent,  sir,"  demanded  Colonel  Blowhard, 
as  the  acting  Adjutant  and  acting  Mess  President  arrived  within 
talking  distance. 

As  the. camp  was  being  pitched.  Lieutenant turned  him- 
self round,  the  better  to  discover  this  article  and  to  point  out  its 
VOL.  m.  30 
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whereabouts  to  the  grim  individual  sitting  on  a  stone  and 
basking  in  the  September's  sun,  but  not  seeing  it,  he  obseryed 
that  not  improbably,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  their  way 
and  the  camels  being  new  to  the  work,  there  had  been  great 
delay,  and  it  had  not  yet  arrived  in  camp. 

*'  Not  yet  arrived  in  camp ! "  sententiously  repeated  the  com- 
manding officer.    "  Go  and  tell  Mr.  to  come  here,  and 

return  with  him." 

Mr. was  the  Quartermaster,  and  was,  after  some  search, 

discovered  using  bad  language  to  the  mess  servants,  something 
having  occm-red  to  annoy  that  officer. 

"  Wants  me ?  "  was  the  reply  as  the  CSoIonePs  message  was 

delivered ;  and  with  the  terminal  blessing  Mr. accompanied 

the  acting  Adjutant  to  the  rendezvous. 

"  Where  is  the  mess-tent,  sir  ?  "  was  now  a  question  put  to  the 
Quartermaster. 

''I  don't  know,  sir.  I  was  just  rowing  the  mess  servants 
about  it.    There  is  some  part  of  it  come  into  camp." 

"  Some  part  of  it — some  part  of  it !  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean,  sir,  by  some  part  of  it  ?  I  lent  the  mess  the  whole,  and 
the  whole  I  want.  Where  is  the  whole,  sir?"  he  demanded 
from  the  acting  Mess  President ;  adding,  as  he  saw  that  young 
officer  considerably  confused,  ''You  promised  me,  sir,  last  night, 
that  this  tent  should  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  and  now  I 
am  told  that  only  a  part  of  it  can  be  found." 

"  Of  course,  sir,  the  mess  will  make  good  to  you  any  loss " 

commenced  the  Mess  President,  but  before  more  could  be  said 
both  officers  were  told  not  to  make  further  lame  excuses,  but  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  affair  and  report  results ;  in  the  meantime 
to  have  breakfast  prepared,  and  some  shelter  erected  wherein  to 
eat  the  same. 

The  Quartermaster  explained  to  the  Adjutant  what  had 
occurred  on  their  way  to  make  the  further  inquiries.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  the  other  officers,  the  cause  of  whose  hilarity  was 
now  explained. 

"  Isn't  it  a  lark  ?  Old  Blowhard's  tent  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  thieves  last  night,  and  all  that  is  left  is  the  top  part  of  the 
inner  fly,"  said  one  of  the  youngsters. 

''  It  isn't  a  lark  at  all.  We  shall  have  to  pay  for  it ;  and  he 
pitched  into  me  for  losing  it.  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  was 
driving  at.  Where  is  the  top  part?"  replied  the  acting 
Adjutant. 

"  Lying  down  there,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  still  treating 
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the  matter  as  amusing ;  and  as  he  spoke,  joyously  pointed  to 
some  ragged  tentage  on  the  gi-ound. 

"  Well,  it  must  be  put  up.  The  Colonel  can't  sit  out  there  all 
day  in  the  sun,  and  he  has  told  us  to  get  up  something  for  mess* 
breakfast,"  said  the  Quartennaster ;  and  proceeding  to  the  mess 
servants,  ordered  them  to  get  breakfast  ready,  and  to  do  the  best 
they  could  with  the  tent. 

The  rise  of  this  tent  caused  more  merriment.  Its  tattered 
state  and  long  pole,  on  which  the  outer  covering  of  canvas 
should  have  been  fixed,  certainly  did  look  somewhat  comical, 
and  its  being  the  property  of  Colonel  Blowhard  and  having  been 
lent  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  it,  increased  the  malicious  pleasure.  A 
shout  of  triumph  announced  its  being  ready  for  general  accom- 
modation. 

"  Don't  make  such  a  row.  The  Colonel  will  hear  you.  It 's 
a  very  awkward  job,  and  abominably  unlucky  that  this  tent 
should  have  been  the  one  pounced  upon,"  observed  the  acting 
adjutant. 

"  Well,  old  Blowhard  "  (ensigns  were  as  wanting  in  reverence 
in  those  days  as  are  second  lieutenants  now)  *'  could  best  afford 
it.  I  am  as  pleased  as  Panch,  and  only  wish  they  had  taken 
the  owner  with  his  tent.  You  two  fellows  are  in  for  it.  I  wish 
you  joy  of  the  explanation.  Tell  the  old  boy  that  we  admire  the 
pole  sticking  out  against  the  sky  immensely,"  said 

The  Quartermaster  seeing  nothing  was  to  be  done  by  remain- 
ing, proposed  to  the  Adjutant  that  they  should  return,  and,  after 
intimating  that  breakfast  was  ready,  apologize  for  the  appa- 
rent neglect  of  the  mess-servants,  and  offer  in  the  name  of  the 
mess  to  make  good  any  loss,  but  to  hold  their  own  if  the  Colonel 
went  at  them  too  much. 

The  arrangement  for  saying  and  doing  all  this  was  doubtless 
excellent ;  only  it  could  not  be  carried  out,  because  the  great 
Blowhard  himself  upset  it  by  demanding  an  immediate  answer 
to  the  question  whether  that  thing  sticking  up  there  was  his 
tent. 

Apologetically  the  two  regimental  staff  informed  him  it  was, 
and  proceeded  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  your  excuses.  Is  breakfast  ready ? " 
abruptly  questioned  the  commanding  ofl&cer. 

The  reply  was  in  the  positive,  and  confirmed  by  the  bugler's 
call.  On  which  Colonel  Blowhard  arose  from  his  undignified 
seat  on  a  stone  and  led  the  way  to  what  remained  of  the  tent. 
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There  was  a  solemn  silence  during  the  meal.  The  heat  was 
terrible,  the  flies  in  thousands,  and  the  Colonel  savage  in  the 
extreme.  Only  once  had  he  spoken  directly  to  any  officer,  and 
this  was  to  say  that  at  4  o'clock  all  the  baggage  should  be 
paraded  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  his  orders  as  regarded  light 
loads  had  been  carried  out. 

''  A  state  showing  the  numbers  of  men  of  each  company  and 
the  number  of  camels  provided,  will  be  given  to  me  by  each 
officer  commanding  a  company  at  the  parade,"  said  Colonel  Blow- 
hard  ;  and  having  shared  the  meal  with  the  flies,  cursed  the 
heat  and  everybody  and  everything  an  inch  high,  he  withdrew 
to  his  own  more  comfortable  tent,  which  had  now  arrived  and 
was  being  pitched.  The  process  being  hastened  by  some  genial 
language  and  an  occasional  back-hander  to  his  tent-pitcher  or 
any  native  servant  within  kicking  distance. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  some  further  portions  of  the  tent  were 
found  in  a  ditch  about  four  miles  from  camp,  and  this,  with 
patching  and  mending,  made  things  appear  less  grotesque. 
Then  came  the  4  o'clock  parade,  and  with  it  an  exhibition  of 
temper  and  want  of  common  sense  which  was  inexcusable.  It 
ended  in  an  order  for  very  much  of  the  men's  baggage  and  all 
their  ''  pots  and  pans,"  as  was  termed  the  metal  cups  or  large 
lotahs  used  for  drawing  water  from  wells,  being  left  behind  on 
resumption  of  the  march  of  the  morrow.  It  was  carried  out, 
and  the  morrow  saw  a  near  approach  to  mutiny. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

{To  he  contimud.) 
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It  is  reported  that'  the  recent  bestowal  of  decorations  to 
be  borne  on  the  colours  of  certain  regiments  more  or  less 
actively  engaged  in  the  various  actions  of  the  late  Afghan 
war,  may  not  improbably  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  rules 
nnder  which  this  form  of  distinction  has  heretofore  been 
bestowed.  It  is  felt  that  the  simple  words,  "  India,  1857,"  or 
"  Lucknow,"  or  "  Delhi,"  which  were  deemed  appropriate  under 
more  primitive  conditions  of  warfare,  are  insufficiently  comme- 
morative  of  the  deeds  they  represent  according  to  modem 
notions  of  military  glory  ;  and  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
emblazon  on  the  regimental  colours  the  date  of  each  battle 
fought  diuring  a  campaign.  Should  this  idea  be  carried  out  with 
retrospective  effect,  one  distinguished  regiment  will  establish  a 
claim  to  add  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  these  proud  distinc- 
tions to  the  simple  "  Waterloo,"  which  alone  used  to  appear  on 
its  standard.  Apra<5tical  difficulty  which  exercises  the  authorities 
on  the  subject,  arises  from  the  insufficient  space  afforded  by  the 
regulation  colour.  A  third  or  supernumerary  colour  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  this  would  involve  losing  the  services  of  the  third 
subaltern  required  to  carry  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  overcome.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  very 
knotty  point  which  has  to  be  decided,  and  the  only  solution  of  it 
which  suggests  itself  is  that  a  separate  colour  should  be  granted 
for  every  campaign.  The  tendency  just  now  is  to  do  away  with 
colours  altogether,  and  yet  steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the 
number  of  "  honom-s,"  by  adding  those  won  under  Wolfe  and  Marl- 
borough. The  inconsistency  of  our  military  rulers  is  really  too 
amusing.  However,  they  will  get  over  the  difficulty  somehow, 
it  may  be  presumed,  for  they  are  blessed  with  an  inaugurative 
genius  which  is  worthy  of  being  employed  to  better  advantage 
than  it  has  been  recently  in  manufacturing  new-fangled  regi- 
mental titles,  and  creating  all  manner  of  new  and  unmeaning 
ranks  for  the  perplexed  British  officers. 
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The  reorganisation  of  the  British  army  and  the  reyision  of  the 
pension  roles  for  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  have  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  a  revised  scale  of  pensions  for  Indain 
warrant  officers,  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  September  1881. 
The  old  pension  roles  for  the  warrant  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
were  revised  in  1868,  when  the  rates  were  considerably  increased, 
bot  the  old  system  of  holding  out  great  inducements  in  the  way 
of  higher  pensions  to  men  to  invalid  in  India  was  unfortunately 
retained.  With  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the  army,  and  the 
more  rapid  means  of  communication  between  England  and  the 
Colonies,  it  was,  however,  seen  to  be  advisable  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  made,  and  that  any  man  who  had  earned  his 
pension  should  be  allowed  to  draw  it  at  the  same  rate,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  he  wished  to 
settle.  In  1875,  the  warrant  officers  began  to  press  these  views 
forward,  and  to  ask  for  a  revision  of  their  pension  rules.  At 
first  the  Government  of  India  declined  to  move,  but  the  injustice 
of  the  case  was  so  clearly  put,  that  the  authorities  eventually 
took  up  the  subject,  and  their  deliberations  have  ended,  after 
many  delays,  in  a  revised  scale  of  pensions.  The  main  features 
of  the  new  scheme  are  the  abolition  of  the  invalid  rates,  and  the 
equalisation  of  the  Indian  and  EngUsh  rates,  by  adding  20  per 
cent,  to  the  English  rates,  and  by  reducing  the  Indian  rates  by 
from  17  to  28  per  cent.  Under  this  new  scale,  a  warrant 
officer  is  offered  no  premium  to  invalid  in  India.  A  man  of 
twenty-one  years'  service,  no  matter  of  what  warrant  rank,  can 
retire  upon  £64  a  year  in  England,  or  upon  Bs.  50  a  month  in 
India,  instead  of  the  half-a-crown  a  day,  or  £45  15s.  6d.  a  year» 
he  formerly  received.  Again,  a  great  boon  is  given  to  the 
service  by  securing  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  a  warrant  officer 
on  the  retired  list,  provided  that  the  marriage  took  place 
"  previous  to  his  retiring  from  the  army  or  being  invalided." 
This  pension  will  in  other  respects  be  accorded  to  the  present 
scale  and  conditions.  On  the  whole  the  new  scale  of  pensions 
are  very  favourable  to  the  warrant  officers  as  a  body. 

Beport  says  that  a  proposal  has  been  for  some  time  before 
the  War  Office  for  removing  the  head-quarters  of  the  60th 
Bifles  and  Bifle  Brigade  from  Winchester  to  Woolwich  or 
Hounslow,  in  order  that  greater  facilities  may  be  afforded  for 
canning  out  recruiting  for  these  two  corps  within  the  metro- 
polis, with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  connected  under  the 
localisation  scheme.    There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in 
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fayonr  of  the  suggestion,  for  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  present  arrangement,  which  giyes  the  metropolitan  area  as 
the  receiving  ground  of  the  two  distinguished  regiments,  and 
sends  aU  recruits,  once  they  are  enrolled,  to  Winchester  to  be 
trained.  They  would  not  allow  such  an  anomaly  to  exist  in  the 
German  army. 

It  is  understood  that  the  works  which  have  been  for  some 
years  in  progress  on  Dover  pier — ^providing  a  battery  and 
arranging  for  the  re-arming  of  the  present  sea-batteries — ^will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  works  will  have 
cost  a  sum  of  about  £120,000,  the  original  estimate  having  been 
increased  from  £93,000  to  meet  the  expense  of  additional  pro- 
tection, rendered  necessary  by  the  abandonment  of  Dover  pier, 
and  the  delays  caused  thereby,  and  to  provide  for  machinery 
required  for  heavy  armament. 

A  committee,  of  which  Colonel  Gregorie,  18th  Eoyal  Irish, 
was  appointed  president,  assembled  some  time  ago  at  Aldershot 
to  consider  what  printed  forms  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
batteries,  troops,  and  companies,  and  to  submit  for  approval  a 
suitable  form  for  each  Betum,  which  should  be  applicable  to 
every  branch  of  the  service.  It  is  said  that  the  committee  has 
done  most  useful  work,  and  that  the  result  of  its  report  will  be 
greatly  to  reduce  that  curse  of  our  service  red-tapeism.  There 
certainly  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  following  is  the  reply  given  by  a  young  English  soldier 
(with  an  unmistakable  cockney  accent)  on  being  asked  the  other 
day  to  what  regiment  he  belonged.  ''  Well,  sir,  last  month  I 
was  one  of  the  108th  Madras  Begiment,  but  this  month  I  have 
been  converted  into  a  Hirishman,  and  am  now  a  Hinniskilling 
Fusilier.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  be  next  month,  sir ;  no 
doubt  a  Scotchman  and  have  to  wear  a  kilt.  One  never  knows 
now-a-days  what  to  expect;  they  do  change  things  about  so, 
that  one  never  really  gets  time  to  think  about  anything." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  War  Office  is  considering 
the  claims  of  Mrs.  Smith,  widow  of  the  bandmaster  of  the  94th 
Begiment,  to  a  special  pension,  in  consideration  of  personal 
gallantry.  Mrs.  Smith  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bronker's 
Spruit,  and  was  wounded  in  the  head ;  but  notwithstanding  her 
sufferings,  she  remained  throughout  the  engagement  to  minister 
to  the  wounded.    She  stopped  the  wounds  of  ^f'j^y^^'^^^f^ 
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by  bandages  which  she  made  by  tearing  ofif  portions  of  her  own 
clothing.  Her  bravery  is  worthy  of  some  recognition,  and  we 
are  therefore  glad  to  learn  that  she  has  been  reconmiended  for 
the  Order  of  St.  Catherine. 


Colonel  E.  W.  Bray,  C.B.,  half-pay,  late  4th  Foot,  who  lately 
commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Bombay  army,  was  to  have  taken 
up  the  command  of  a  brigade  depot;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  Mr. 
Childers  has  decided  to  relegate  him  to  idleness,  and  to  retire 
him  under  the  terms  of  the  new  warrant,  and  so  he  was  deprived 
of  the  appointment  which  had  been  reserved  for  him.  It  is 
thus  that  we  treat  old  and  deserving  officers  ;  yet  there  are  some 
who  argue  that  the  British  officer  is  an  idle  grumbler,  who  is 
always  complaining  and  without  reasonable  cause. 

Sir  William  Lanyon,  though  still  borne  on  the  list  of  lieute- 
nant-colonels of  the  2nd  West  India  Begiment,  as  supernumerary, 
has  no  intention  of  resuming  duty  with  the  regiment.  What 
Sir  William  would  like  would  be  to  obtain  further  Colonial 
employment,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  wishes  will  be 
realised ;  for  though  the  Government  may  in  their  hearts  blame 
him  to  some  extent  for  the  recent  troubles  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  late  administrator  at 
Pretoria  had  a  most  difficult  card  to  play.  Sir  William  Lanyon 
may  not  have  acted  for  the  best  sometimes.  It  is  unfair,  how- 
ever, in  criticising  his  acts  to  overlook  the  awkwardnesss  of  the 
position  he  occupied.  Lord  Eimberley  has  placed  on  record 
his  sense  of  Colonel  Lanyon's  services,  and  nine  out  of  ten  men 
who  have  read  the  communique  which  has  been  sent  round  to 
the  press  will  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  his  lordship  has 
said. 

There  may  be  a  few  who  will  not,  but  those  few  are  just  the 
men  who  would  have  failed  themselves  had  they  been  placed  in 
a  similar  position.  Be  his  faults  what  they  may — and  no  one 
would  deny  that  there  were  times  when  he  might  have  acted  with 
a  greater  amount  of  discretion — Sir  William  Lanyon  has  shown 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  great  administrative  ability,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  his  employ- 
ment again  in  the  Colonial  service. 

It  is  believed  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  farther  acknowledge 
the  services  of  Major-General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  in  conneetion 
with  the  delimination  of  boundaries  under  the  Treaty  of 
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Sir  Edwin  has  lately  done  farther  work  for  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  has  added — ^if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so — to  the  high 
reputation  he  bears.  For  his  services  in  Europe  he  was  made  a 
E.G.M.6.,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  [that  it  will  now  bo 
decided  to  promote  him  in  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  of  which  he  is 
at  present  a  companion  only. 

The  case  of  retired  purchase-captains  is  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament  this  session  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  grievance  of  these  officers  is  this,  and  that  it  is  a 
substantial  one  all  must  allow.  The  officers  in  this  category 
were  old  soldiers,  of  course.  But  for  the  Warrant  of 
1877,  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  serve  on  until  they 
obtained  promotion  or  full-pay  retirement.  The  worst  that 
could  have  happened  to  them  would  have  been  that  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  retire  with  the  rank  of  honorary 
major  on  much  the  same  pension  as  they  get  now,  but 
with  the  substantial  addition  of  a  bonus  of  from  dSl,000  to 
£1,500.  The  War  Office,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  bonus,  and  denies  them  the  extra  pension 
of  j£50  granted  to  purchase-captains  who  have  retired  imder 
the  Warrant  of  1877.  The  hardship  may  not  seem  great,  yet 
it  is  a  hardship,  and  the  fact  of  its  only  affecting  a  few  officers 
is  no  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  War  Office  in  refusing 
to  go  into  the  question,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a 
champion  has  been  found  to  press  the  matter  on  the  notice  of 
the  head  of  the  War  Office. 


From  the  General  Annual  Betum  of  the  British  Army  for  the 
year  1880,  it  appears  that  on  the  Ist  of  January  1881,  the  army 
was  897  men  above  its  establishment,  the  principal  excess 
being  in  the  infantry.  Of  the  181,233  men  serving  on  that  date, 
123,162  were  English,  14,419  Scottish,  and  36,889  Irish ;  4,244 
were  bom  in  India,  or  in  some  of  our  Colonies,  294  were 
foreigners,  serving  in  Colonial  corps,  or  as  musicians ;  and  the 
nationality  of  2,275  men  was  not  reported.  As  regards  their 
religious  denominations,  we  are  informed  that  115,650  describe 
themselves  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  41,766  as 
Eoman  Catholics,  13,954  as  Presbyterians,  7,424  as  "  other 
Protestants,"  162  as  Jews,  Mahomedans,  Hindoos,  &c.,  and  of 
2,277  no  particulars  are  given.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
portion  of  the  report  is  that  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
army.    In  1861,  the  number  of  men  of  superior  education  in 
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the  service  was  shown  to  be  13,692 ;  84,884  men  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  86,283  could  read  only,  and  99,145  were  able  to 
do  both.  On  the  1st  of  January  last,  the  number  of  men  who 
were  unable  to  read  or  write  had  fallen  to  7,092 ;  5,938  were 
able  to  read  but  not  to  write,  43,834  were  able  to  do  both,  and 
the  number  of  men  of  superior  education  had  risen  to  118,927. 
The  total  number  of  desertions  in  1880  is  shown  to  be  4,838, 
against  25,622  recruits  raised ;  but  of  this  number  of  deserters,  a 
considerable  percentage  was  apprehended  or  otherwise  regained, 
the  net  loss  by  desertion  being  3,276  only.  The  trials  by  court- 
martial  during  the  year  amounted  to  15,242,  and  the  number  of 
punishments,  including  fines  for  drunkeness,  inflicted  by  com- 
manding officers,  reached  the  large  total  of  216,033. 

The  Parliamentary  return  obtained  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  of 
the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  of  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and 
South  Africa  (Zula  war)  is  a  very  interesting  document.  When 
the  Government  went  in  for  "  something  cheap  in  the  shape  of 
fighting,"  they  seriously  under-estimated  the  price  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  diversion.  The  total  cost  of  the 
"  something  cheap  "  will  not  be  far  short  of  thirty  millions  of 
money.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  two  wars  have  involved  the 
loss  of  no  less  than  3,200  men's  lives,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
number  of  wounded.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  the 
report  gives  it  in  round  numbers  at  twenty-four  millions  and  a 
half,  while  the  net  charge,  after  deducting  receipts,  is  put  down 
at  six  millions  less.  But  these  figures  refer  only  to  the  dis- 
bursements which  have  been  or  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
British  and  the  Indian  exchequers,  and  do  not  include  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Lord  Hartington,  in  his  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget,  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  alone  at  twenty-three  millions,  to 
which  probably  another  million  or  two  will  have  to  be  added 
before  the  British  taxpayer  hears  the  last  of  it.  If  to  this  we 
add  the  cost  of  the  South  African  wars,  and  the  capitalised 
value  of  the  pensions  granted  to  the  widows  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  respective  campaigns,  we 
shall  be  within  the  mark  in  putting  down  the  total  cost  of  the 
two  wars  at  thirty  millions. 


The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  official  Army  Register, 
will  show  the  amount  of  confidence  felt  by  the  Germans  in  the 
proximity  of  the  millennium.     Peace  footing  18,128  officers. 
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427,274  rank  and  file,  and  81,629  horses,  which  are  an  increase 
on  last  year's  estimate  of  901  oflScers,  25,616  men,  and  1,726 
horses,  forming  eight  additional  regiments  of  infantry  for 
Prussia,  and  one  regiment  of  infantry  for  Bavaria;  one  regi* 
ment  of  artillery  of  twenty-four  batteries  for  Prussia,  four  bat- 
teries for  Bavaria.  The  Prussian  heavy  artillery  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  one  new  regiment  and  by  the  addition 
of  215  officers  and  5,602  men  to  those  regiments  already 
existing.  Finally,  an  additional  engineer  regiment  of  18  officers 
and  60S  rank  and  file  is  being  organised.  The  war  establish- 
ment shows  779  battalions,  of  which  503  belong  to  the  standing 
army,  128  to  the  mobilised  landwehr,  while  148  are  "fourth 
battalions."  To  these  must  be  added  184  garrison  battalions 
and  193  depot  battalions,  in  which  are  included  the  11  dopot 
battalions  of  the  new  regiments,  as  well  as  the  depot  formations 
of  the  mobilised  landwehr,  making  in  all  824  battalions,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign  would  not  take  the  field. 
Probably  the  field  army  may  detach  about  40  battalions  to 
strengthen  the  gai-risons  of  those  fortresses  most  exposed  to 
attack,  where  will  also  be  stationed  the  new  81  battalions  of 
heavy  artillery,  as  well  as  the  29  battalions  of  landwehr  belong- 
ing to  that  arm.  With  this  detachment  made,  there  remain 
ready  for  immediate  field-service  738  battalions,  276  of  which 
are  landwehr  or  ''  fourth  battalions,"  and  will  only  be  organised 
into  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps  after  a  declaration  of  war. 
We  know  nothing  precisely  concerning  the  principles  on  which 
will  be  based  the  organisation  of  this  reserve ;  in  1870-71,  the 
brigades  of  mobilised  landwehr  were  composed  of  six  and  its 
divisions  of  12  battalions  each,  and  supposing  the  plan  now 
adopted  to  be  similar,  we  may  calculate  that  there  will  be  a 
reserve  of  12  army  corps,  each  of  two  divisions  of  from  16,000 
to  18,000  infantry. 

The  case  of  Captain  Ewart,  78th  Highlanders,  is  being  much 
commented  upon,  and  a  great  deal  of  well-deserved  sympathy  is 
expressed  for  the  unfortunate  officerwho  has  been,  to  use  afamiliar 
term,  "  bundled  out  of  the  service,"  for  committing  no  heinous 
offence,  but  simply  by  reason  of  his  having  had  what  has  proved  the 
ruin  of  so  many  young  officers — an  exacting  commanding  officer. 
The  78th  Highlanders  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  past  a  most 
unenviable  reputation,  and  the  cruel  severity  with  which  Captain 
Ewart  has  been  treated  will  certainly  not  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  popularity  of  the  regiment.    Some  peopl 
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making  the  army  a  profession.  This  end  can  never  be  attained 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  power  of  one  man  either  to  make 
or  ruin  the  prospect  of  subordinates.  We  ail  know  what  hanum 
nature  is,  and  a  hard-hearted  and  exacting  commanding  officer 
has  a  vast  amount  of  power  in  his  hands.  The  case  of  Captain 
Ewart  only  shows  that  on  occasions  this  will  be  used  to  the  injury 
of  individuals  who  may  for  the  moment  be  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  soliciting  a  favour  which  the  ''chief"  may  refuse 
to  grant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  questions  may  be  asked  in 
Parliament  with  regard  to  the  [treatment  which  Captain  Ewart 
has  had  meted  out  to  him.  If  they  are,  the  public  will  have  its 
eyes  opened  as  to  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  the  army  a  profession 
like  medicine  and  the  law.  The  thing  can  never  be ;  for  a  man 
may  be  ever  so  good  a  soldier,  and  yet  for  the  earlier  years  of 
his  service  he  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  one  man,  who  may  or 
may  not  recognise  his  merits  and  show  a  disposition  to  encou- 
rage zeal. 

If  the  territorial  system  is  to  become  a  reality  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  War  Office  to  take  steps  to  appoint  yotmg 
officers  on  joining  the  army  to  the  battalions  associated  with 
the  district  in  which  their  families  reside.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Childers  is  considering  the  possibility  of  carrying  this  arrange- 
ment out  as  far  as  he  can,  though  there  are  some  difficulties  in 
the  way ;  and  the  appointments  which  were  gazetted  the  other 
day,  of  subalterns  of  Militia  to  Line  commissions,  certainly  does 
not  justify  the  hope  that  these  difficulties  will  be  overcome,  for 
only  in  one  instance  was  an  officer  posted  to  the  Line  battalion 
of  his  own  Territorial  regiment. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  a  battery  of  artillery  was  lately 
ordered  from  an  out-station  in  England  to  other  quarters,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel, the  battery  having  been  stated  to  be  in  a  lament- 
able state  of  inefficiency.  Out-stations,  though  doubtless  very 
pleasant,  do  not,  unless  the  officer  commanding  possesses  tiie 
keen  appreciation  of  his  duties,  combined  with  the  tact  which 
is  always  necessary  in  a  commanding  officer,  tend  towards  the 
efficiency  of  the  troops  occupying  them,  as  the  case  of  the 
battery  in  question  unfortunately  proves. 

Among  other  questions  which  Mr.  Childers  is  bent  upon  going 
into  is  that,  it  is  said,  of  the  officering  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards. 
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There  are,  however,  great  dilBGiculties  in  the  way  of  the  suggested 
reforms  being  carried  out.  The  Guards  have  always  been,  and 
must  ever  continue  to  be,  regarded  as  a  home  for  moneyed  men, 
and  though  some  in  office  may  entertain  extreme  views  as  to  the 
benefits  which  result  from  the  present  system  of  appointment 
to  commissions  in  the  Brigade,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
sweeping  changes  could  be  effected  in  the  direction  indicated, 
which  is  to  make  commissions  in  the  Brigade  a  reward  for 
service.  The  idea  may  be  good  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it 
would  not  work,  for  wealth  and  gallantry  do  not  always  run 
hand-in-hand.  To  support  his  position  in  the  Guards,  a  man 
must  have  a  fair  private  income,  and  he  should  also  be  in 
"  society."  To  be  sure  there  are  exceptions  to  both  these  rules, 
and  there  are  Guardsmen  now  serving  who  are  possessed  of 
neither  qualification.  They  are  the  exception  though,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  commissions  in  the  Brigade  are 
filled  by  men  who  are — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  monetary  considera- 
tions go— fully  qualified  for  the  position  they  occupy  as  officers 
of  the  Body-Guard  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  continued  exodus  of  regimental  colonels  of  artillery  is 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  retirements  are,  no 
doubt,  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
many  officers  to  avoid  serving  in  India,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
from  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  which  pervades  the  senior  ranks 
at  the  apparent  inability  of  Mr.  Childers  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
mises that  the  officers  of  the  scientific  corps  should  receive  a 
proportion  of  the  commands  of  the  army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Winsloe,  who  commanded  at  Potchef- 
stroom  during  the  siege,  has  brought  to  the  notice  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Dalrymple-Hay  and  ten  men  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  who  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives  volunteered  to  carry  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion held  in  force  by  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Boers  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  heroism  displayed 
by  this  young  officer  and  the  men  who  so  nobly  supported  him 
is  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Winsloe  as  being  beyond  all  praise,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  gallant  little  party  are  to 
have  their  claims  considered  with  a  view  to  then*  being  decorated 
with  the  Victoria  Cross. 

General  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  who  lately  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Army  Purchase  Commission, 
the  body  appointed  in  1871  to  settle  the  claims  of  pmxhase 
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officers  retiring  from  the  service,  is,  it  is  announced,  to  draw  an 
extra  pension  of  £538  6s.  8d.  for  life,  in  consideration  of  the 
services  rendered  by  him  during  the  ten  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Commission.  What  it  is  to  have  friends  in  office ! 
The  army,  it  is  generally  asserted,  has  no  politics.  This  may 
have  been  so  some  years  ago ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  case  now, 
for  one  only  has  to  point  to  the  careers  of  Sir  E.  Lugard,  Sir 
G.  Wolsely,  and  Su-  J.  Adye,  to  show  what  politics  will  do  for 
the  men  who  will  lend  themselves  to  the  "  party  of  progress/* 
Sir  Edward  gave  unqualified  support  to  Lord  Cardwell  when 
that  Minister  set  about  the  "regeneration  of  the  army"  by 
means  of  an  Act  for  the  abolition  of  purchase.  For  his  services 
he  was  provided  with  a  comfortable  appointment  at  the  head  of 
the  Commission  assembled  to  settle  the  purchase  officers'  claims. 
He  occupied  that  position  for  ten  years,  and  now  on  retirement 
he  is  to  draw  £588  per  annum,  inaddition  to  his  pension  as  an  ex- 
under-secretary  at  the  War  Office,  and  £1,000  a  year  as  colonel 
of  a  regiment.  And  this  job  is  perpetrated  by  a  Liberal 
Government.  Had  it  been  a  Conservative  Administration  which 
wasted  money  in  this  way,  what  a  howl  there  would  have  been 
to  be  sure.  But  then  Liberals  are  the  friends  of  the  army  and 
the  taxpayers. 

After  the  reliefs  ordered  during  this  trooping  season  have 
been  carried  out,  there  will  be  four  regiments  having  both  their 
battalions  at  home  and  two  having  both  their  battaUons  on 
foreign  service.  Those  abroad  are  the  6Srd  and  96th,  the 
Manchester  Begiment,  and  the  72nd  and  76th,  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders;  and  those  at  home  are  the  58rd  and  85th,  the 
Shropshure,  42nd  and  73rd,  the  Black  Watch,  71st  and  74th, 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  and  the  50th  and  97th,  West  Kent. 
The  first  four  regiments  to  embark  for  foreign  service  will  be 
the  50th,  58rd,  42nd,  and  74th.  The  50th  returned  home  from 
Australia  in  June  1669,  and  the  58rd  from  Bermuda  in  February* 
1875.  The  42nd  and  74th  have  only  been  for  a  very  short 
period  in  England.  These  four  corps  are  all  noted  for  Indian 
service  next  winter. 

An  important  Parliamentary  return  has  been  compiled  which 
shows  the  cost  of  the  various  colonies  to  the  British  Excheqxier 
between  the  years  1869-70  and  1679-80.  During  this  period 
the  net  expenditure  for  civil  and  other  services  amounted  to 
£2,285,810,  and  for  military  services  £26,406,189.  The  net 
total  for  army  expenses  in  1879  was  £6,418,248,  this  sum  not 
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including  £30,646,  the  amount  of  which  receipts  from  Ceylon 
exceeded  the  expenditure.  During  the  year  1879-80,  the  sums 
allowed  for  military  services  were  as  follows: — Gibraltar, 
f 887,196;  Malta,  de291,666;  Cyprus,  £74,920;  Mauritius, 
£47,001;  Bermuda,  £182,827;  St.  Helena,  £28,601;  Hong- 
Kong,  £80,856  ;  South  Africa,  £4,842,291 ;  Jamaica,  £72,760 ; 
Bahamas,  £7,624 ;  Honduras,  £10,812 ;  West  Indies,  £104,622 ; 
Nova  Scotia,  £147,492 ;  West  Coast  of  Africa,  £42,546  ;  Straits 
Settlements,  £18,506  ;  and  Western  Australia,  £11,174. 

The  latest  Militia  returns  are  not  very  re-assuring.  The 
force  is  splendid  on  paper,  but  there  are  deductions  to  be 
made  which,  to  use  a  forcible  common-place,  takes  the  ''  gilt 
off  the  gingerbread."  The  total  number  set  down  as  present  at 
training  in  the  year  1880  was  115,807.  Looking  to  another 
column,  however,  it  is  found  that  there  were  13,878  absentees,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  total  force.  Of  these,  10,000  were 
returned  as  "  absent  without  leave,"  which  clearly  indicates  that 
patriotism  or  enthusiasm  for  the  service  has  little  share  in  the 
sentiments  with  which  militiamen  regard  their  duty  to  the 
Stote.  During  the  year  the  force  was  several  thousand  under 
its  supposed  strength,  so  that  the  recruiting  must  have  been 
very  indifferent.  After  deducting  the  men  reported  at  training, 
who  had  been  passed  into  the  reserve,  the  Militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  inspection  in  1880  numbered  only  81,641  men,  less 
than  half  the  strength  of  Yohmteer  efficients. 

So  General  Sir  John  Adye,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  has  really  given  up  the  idea  of  entering  Parliament. 
It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  General  Adye  was  appointed. 
His  predecessor,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  held  a  seat,  and  as  the 
object  of  the  Liberal  Government  in  creating  the  office  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  might  have  in  Parliament  an 
assistant  to  help  him  with  his  official  business,  it  seems  strange 
that  Sir  John  Adye  should  be  allowed  to  hold  on  year  after  year 
to  an  appointment  for  which  he,  strictly  speaking,  is  disqualified. 
Well  may  Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  set  aside  in  order  that  General  Adye  might  be  provided  for, 
feel  that  he  has  a  grievance,  and  well  may  the  military  members 
in  Parliament  threaten  to  raise  objections  when  the  vote  is 
next  taken  providing  the  salary  for  the  Surveyor-General. 
General  Adye's  retention  of  the  appointment  is  simply  a 
political  "job,"  and  had  a  Conservative  Government  been  guilty 
of  such  gross  dishonesty,  a  howl  would  have  been  raised  from 
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one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  **  Bat,  then,  Sir  John 
Adye  is  a  man  who  has  performed  valuable  public  services."  So 
we  are  told.  And  of  what  do  these  services  consist  ?  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  future  of  the 
British  army,  and  to  support  his  party  in  carrying  through  any 
reforms,  however  advanced,  for  the  elimination  of  esprit  de 
corps  and  those  thousand  and  one  things  which  enabled  us  for 
generations  to  hold  supremacy  in  arms.  Of  course  he  has  to 
be  rewarded  for  doing  this,  and  the  reward  he  has  been  granted 
has  been  a  lucrative  appointment  at  the  War  Office,  which  he 
retains  in  direct  violation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
office  was  created,  with  the  prospect  in  the  future  of  a  handsome 
pension  in  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered  by  him  in 
assisting  the  military  reformers  of  the  day  in  destroying  the 
prestige  of  England  and  dismembering  the  Empire. 


Attention  has  very  properly  been  drawn  to  the  treatment 
to  which  officers  are  being  subjected  who  lost  horses  in  the  late 
campaigns  in  South  Africa  against  the  Zulu  and  other  tribes. 
It  certainly  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfair  to  throw  upon  public 
servants  the  responsibility  of  providing  themselves  with  chargers, 
and  then  require  them  to  replace  them,  when  they  are  lost  in  the 
field  or  on  service,  as  the  direct  result  of  official  neglect.  We  have 
heard  of  several  cases  in  which  horses  fell  victims  to  the  prevailing 
diseases  in  South  Africa.  To  make  the  owners  of  the  animals 
responsible  under  these  circumstances  is  the  very  height  of 
injustice.  This,  however,  is  just  what  the  War  Office  has  been 
doing,  and  the  sooner  this  disgraceful  practice  is  put  a  stop  to 
the  better,  for  it  only  has  the  edect  of  bringing  the  Government 
into  disrepute,  whilst  it  constitutes  a  serious  drain  on  the 
slender  incomes  of  poor  men  in  the  service. 
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fulb  SJarsIjal  f  istount  Comkrmew, 


TowABDs  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Llewenny  estates,  in 
Denbighshire,  belonged  to  the  squire  of  Combermere  Abbey ;  as, 
however,  Sir  Robert  Salusbury  Cotton  had  not  as  yet  succeeded 
to  his  father's  property  and  title,  his  second  son,  Stapleton 
Cotton,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  drew  his  first  breath  under 
the  picturesque,  but  less  known,  mansion  in  Wales.  In  his 
eighth  year  the  future  hero  was  sent  to  Audlem,  a  small  market- 
town  within  five  miles  of  Combermere  Abbey,  now  become  his 
father's  seat,  to  attend  a  grammar  school,  of  which  the  head- 
master was  the  Rev.  William  Salmon.  Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
ardent  and  impetuous  in  character,  "  Young  Rapid,"  as  he  was 
called,  more  terrified  than  amused  the  members  of  his  family, 
while  his  thoughts  were  scarcely  less  intent  upon  hunting  and 
shooting  than  upon  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  which 
should  be  useful  to  him  in  future  times.  After  wasting  three 
years  at  this  seminary,  the  lad  was  sent  to  Westminster,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years  till  he  moved  to  a  military  school  at 
Bayswater,  called  Norwood  House,  conducted  by  a  certain  Major 
Reynolds,  a  Shropshire  militiaman,  who  had  been  an  early 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

On  26th  February  1790,  young  Cotton  joined  the  23rd  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  then  stationed  at  Dublin,  where  he  remained 
till  28th  February  1798,  when  he  was  appointed  captain  by 
purchase  in  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  which  regiment  he  accom- 
panied in  August  of  the  same  year  to  Flanders.  In  the  campaign 
of  1794  Captain  Cotton  first  smelt  powder,  though  by  a  mere 
chance.    It  happened  thus.    Through  family  interest  he  had 
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been  promoted,  first  to  the  majority  of  the  59th  Begiment,  and| 
secondly,  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons, 
then  quartered  in  England.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance  on  his  way  home,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Crosbie, 
who  had  just  sold  out  of  the  Carabineers,  when  the  sound  of 
cannon  indicated  that  a  battle  was  raging.  Accordingly,  gallop- 
ing back  to  the  lines,  the  two  lads  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  former  troops,  their  successors  not  having  yet  been 
appointed,  and  commanded  them  during  the  action  at  Gateau. 
After  a  sojourn  of  about  ten  years  at  Margate  and  Bamsgate, 
-Colonel  Cotton  accompanied  his  regiment  to  India,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  better  known  as  the 
"  Lron  Duke." 

Our  hero's  first  essay  as  a  commander  was  at  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam,  when  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  the  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  under  his  charge  obtained  for  him  the 
thanks  of  General  Harris,  who  conducted  the  operations. 

Having  at  this  period  become  heir  to  the  baronetcy,  owing  to 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  his  family  arranged  his  exchange 
to  the  16th  Light  Dragoons,  then  stationed  in  England,  whither 
he  returned  in  1800.  During  the  period  of  his  stay  in  this 
country,  Colonel  Cotton  married  Lady  Anna  Maria  Clinton, 
daughter  of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Newcastle ;  their  married 
life,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  in  1807  his  beautiful 
bride,  a  lass  of  still  but  a  few  summers,  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
illness,  leaving  an  only  son.  Passionately  as  the  warrior,  now 
Major-General,  and  M.P.  for  Newark,  loved  a  quiet  country  life, 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  forego  his  purpose  of  applying  for 
foreign  service ;  accordingly,  in  August  1808,  he  embarked  from 
Falmouth  for  the  continent,  in  command  of  a  brigade  consisting 
of  the  14th  and  16th  Regiments  of  Dragoons. 

The  part  he  took  in  the  Peninsular  War  is  matter  of  history. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  his  return  to  England  the  "  Lion  d'Or," 
as  he  was  termed,  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  in  terms 
which  must  have  occasioned  a  glow  of  pride  to  flush  the  hand- 
some features  of  the  youthful  warrior,  for  he  was  at  this  time  but 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  In  addition  to  these  honours  he  also 
received  a  K.G.B.,  a  distinction  in  those  days  coveted,  perhaps, 
more  than  at  the  present  time.  His  distinguished  services,  how- 
ever, during  the  war  were  destined  to  receive  ultimately  more 
substantial  recognition  in  the  shape  of  a  peerage,  to  which  he 
was  raised  by  the  style  of  Baron  Combermere,  with  an  annuity 
attached  thereto  of  ib*2,000  for  two  generations.     ^ 
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On  the  18th  June  the  newly-created  peer  married  Miss 
Greville,  and  settled  down  at  his  hereditary  estate  in  Cheshire, 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  consequent  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
As  showing  the  austere  view  which  the  soldier  bridegroom  took 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  it  may  be  stated  that  having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  a  banquet 
given  in  the  City  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  Marshal  Blucher,  on  the  very  evening  fixed  for 
his  marriage,  he  determined  to  feast  and  wed  the  same  day. 

After  an  interval  of  three  years  Lord  Combermere  proceeded 
to  Barbadoes  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1820.  Though 
encountering  during  his  tenure  of  office  much  oppositioif  from  the 
House  of  Assembly,  he  introduced  several  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  island,  while  the 
example  which  he  set  at  Government  House  of  an  amiable 
Christian  ruler  of  men  entitles  him  to  that  praise  which  is  due  to 
the  honest  and  conscientious  discharge  of  public  duty. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  his  days  were  embittered  by  the  loss 
of  the  heir  to  his  estates  and  title,  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts 
and  high  promise,  a  bereavement  which  his  father  deeply  felt. 
To  drown  his  care  he  betook  himself  to  the  continent,  where  he 
remained  till  the  autumn  of  1822,  when  he  again  tm-ned  his 
steps  to  his  native  land,  on  his  appointment  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Ireland.  While  Lord  Combermere  was  passing  his  time 
happily  and  peaceably  in  the  gay  capital  of  the  Sister  Isle,  diffi- 
culties had  been  springing  up  in  the  East.  The  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore  had  died  early  in  1825,  and  the  succession  of  his  son, 
a  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  was  disputed  by  a  usurper,  who  seized 
the  throne  and  murdered  the  regent.  Twenty  years  previously 
the  fortress  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of  Lord  Lake ;  it  was  there- 
fore important  that  no  second  failure  should  lend  colour  to  the 
halo  of  impregnability  with  which  the  place  was  surrounded  in 
the  native  mind.  In  these  circumstances,  a  deputation  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  sought  an 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
successor  to  Sir  Edward  Paget,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  then  about  to  return  to  England.  The  advice  of  the  hero 
of  Waterloo  was  emphatically  in  favour  of  Lord  Combermere. 
"  He 's  the  man  to  take  Bhurtpore ! "  So  the  gay  Hussar  a 
second  time  set  his  face  towards  the  land  of  Hind.  That  he 
did  take  Bhurtpore  need  not  be  said — ^it  is  matter  of  history; 
but  that  the  task  was  no  easy  one  may  be  gathered  from  the 
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fact  that  the  loss  of  the  garrison,  killed  and  wounded,  during  the 
siege  was  estimated  at  little  short  of  18,000  souls !  Lord  Com- 
bermere's  share  of  prize-money  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  no 
less  than  £60,000,  of  which,  however,  not  a  fraction  ever  passed 
into  his  possession,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  firm  to  whom  he 
entrusted  it. 

Passing  over  the  numerous  incidents  during  this  period  of  hia 
career,  notably  the  ''  half-batta  question,"  which  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  Governor-General,  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
we  find  the  hero  of  Bhurtpore,  in  1830,  again  settled  in  England, 
as  Colonel  of  the  1st  Life  Guards,  and  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting, 
an  office  first  instituted  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Bye  House  Plot, 
when  Charles  II.  ordered  that  one  of  the  commanders  of  th^ 
troops  of  Life  Guards  should  always  attend  him  on  every  State 
occasion  and  watch  over  his  safety. 

Towards  the  close  of  1838  Lord  Combermere,  having  lost  his 
wife,  led  to  the  altar  Miss  Gibbings,  the  third  lady  who  shared 
the  toils  and  pleasures  of  our  warrior's  lot. 

After  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  passed  in  well-earned  leisure 
and  repose,  the  office  of  Constable  of  the  Tower,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  conferred  upon  his  dis- 
tinguished and  scarcely  less  well-known  Lieutenant,  an  honour 
shortly  followed  by  the  coveted  possession  of  a  Field-Marshal's 
baton,  which  he  received  in  1855, 

The  privileged  few  who  were  present  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1864,  will  call  to  mind  a  venerable  warrior 
whose  breast  sparkled  with  gold  lace  and  heavy  aigrettes,  inter* 
spersed  with  an  array  of  decorations  and  medals  such  as  would 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  son  of  Mars — an  array  rendered 
more  resplendent  by  the  addition  of  the  magnificent  and  pictu- 
resque insignia  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  Lidia,  an  order 
of  chivalry  just  then  established.  The  veteran  in  question  was 
none  other  than  the  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting,  Field-Marshal 
Viscount  Combermere,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  wearing  the  battered 
and  dimmed  gold  medal  won  more  than  half  a  century  before  at 
Seringapatam,  the  Bhurtpore  silver  medal — links,  as  it  were, 
connecting  two  remote  periods  of  history — ^while  six  collars, 
belonging  to  the  Bath,  the  Guelphin  Order,  the  Tower  and 
Sword,  Charles  III.,  St.  Ferdinand,  and  the  Star  of  India,  as 
well  as  the  gold  cross  and  silver  medal  which  recorded  his 
Peninsula  services,  testified  that  a  career  of  more  than  seventy 
years  of  military  duty  had  not  been  spent  in  the  lap  of  ease 
and  luxury. 
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This  was  the  last  Court  pageant  at  which  the  gallant  veteran 
was  present.  He  had  now  exceeded  by  more  than  twenty  years 
the  allotted  span  of  ''  three  score  years  and  ten/'  and  the  lamp 
of  life  was  beginning  to  grow  dim,  the  upright  form  had  com- 
menced to  bend  and  the  active  limbs  to  falter.  Such  was  his 
condition  when  the  winter  of  1864-65  set  in.  For  some  months 
he  struggled  bravely  against  the  rigours  of  the  season,  but  early 
in  the  new  year  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  till 
at  length,  on  the  21st  of  February,  the  sturdy  old  warrior  passed 
insensibly  to  his  rest,  full  of  years  and  honours,  leaving  a  name 
which  the  pen  of  glory  has  inscribed  with  imperishable  letters 
on  the  national  annals  of  our  land.  Sons  of  England  have  never 
been  wanting  in  deeds  of  daring  and  enterprise,  but  the  finger  of 
history  will  always  point  with  pride  to  the  dashing  and  brilliant 
exploits  of  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  as  honest 
and  fearless  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  sword  in  defence  of  his 
Sovereign  and  country. 
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ITS  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  ASPECTS. 

By  Captain  S.  P.  Oliver  (Reserve  List),  late  Rotai« 
Artillert,  F.S.A. 


**  Kam  et  ipea  soientia  potestas  esl.*' 

The  term,  Toi*pedic  Science,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  sagely  remarked 
to  Count  Smorltork,  apropos  of  politics,  '*  comprises  in  itself  a 
difficult  study  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,"  and  we  may 
approve  of  the  Count's  free  rendering  of  the  aphorism  as  highly 
pertinent  in  this  instance ;  for  the  word  "  torpedic  "  certainly 
''surprises  of  itself"  in  a  "quite  too  utterly  utter"  manner 
which  there  is  no  mistaking. 

The  means  and  methods  of  combat  followed  by  both  profes- 
sional and  naval  torpedists  afloat,  and  military  submarine 
miners  (so-called)  at  home,  have  popularly  been  understood  to 
pertain  exclusively  to  what  Captain  Cyprian  Bridge,  R.N.,  has 
well  termed  sub-aqueous  warfare,  whether  offensive  or  defen- 
sive. But  in  its  present  phase,  the  ever-progressive  art  of 
torpedics  would  seem  practically  to  embrace,  without  excep- 
tion, the  theoretical  and  practical  use  and  application  of  idl 
explosive  compounds  and  incendiary  materials,  such  as  ihe 
science  of  chemistry  includes  combined  with  the  arts  of  gunnery, 
pyrotechny,  and  their  concomitant  machinery,  subterranean, 
submarine,  or  subaerial,  whether  active  as  missiles,  or  passiye 
as  mines,  statical,  or  dynamical. 

All  modes  of  incendiary  demolition  and  destruction  are  com- 
prehended by  torpedic  science ;  whilst  the  utilisation  of  the  latest 
discoveries  in  natural  science  in  aid  of  his  unlovely  and  anti- 

*  Art  militair€  toiM-oguatt^iM.  Lcm  Totpill€$"  Par  M.  Le  M^or,  H.  de  Sarr^- 
pont.    NouveUe  Edition. 

Torpedoet  and  Torpedo  Warfare,  Bj  Commander  0.  W.  Sioeman,  late  Turidflb 
Navy. 

Sub-aqueous  Warfare.  By  Oaptain  Cyprian  Bridge,  B.N.  .     ^^,^ ,  ^ 
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cipated  catastrophe,  is  seized  upon  with  avidity.  The  art  of 
conflagration  and  devastation,  in  short — the  art  of  creating  the 
nearest  approach  to  "  hell  upon  earth  "  by  the  utmost  concen- 
tration of  the  formidable  forces  known  to  present  and  future 
physicists — is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  coming  race  of  Mephis- 
tophelean engineers.  Their  ideal  Minerva  is  La  PetroUuse  of 
the  Commune. 

A  mutilated  misquotation,  adapted  from  Cato,  and  to  be 
found  by  any  schoolboy  in  his  Latin  dictionary,  would  do  well 
for  a  motto  of  the  newly-formed  Submarine  Miner  Militia ;  it  is 
this— 

*'  Torpedo  plus  detrimenti  faoit." 

In  Captain  Bridge's  clever  paper  on  sub-aqueous  warfare,  he 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  antiquity  to  show  that  the  maritime 
powers,  notably  the  Greeks,  were  wont  to  employ  divers  as 
auxiliaries  against  their  oppdnents*  shipping,  by  casting  off 
anchors  and  boring  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels.  There 
was  certainly  a  knowledge  of  submarine  as  well  as  of  super- 
natant tactics  in  those  days,  when  the  sailors  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  carried  on  a  constant  series  of  sea-flghts  afloat 
and  operations  on  shore  as  well. 

The  ships  or  galleys  of  these  expeditions  were  often  drawn  up 
on  shore  and  intrenched  to  receive  the  assault ;  for  instance, 
when  the  Phoenician  squadron  left  the  Persian  fleet,  b.o.  479, 
for  fear  of  meeting  the  allied  vessels  of  the  Greeks  under 
Admiral  Leotychides  (see  Thirlwall,  as  the  writer  cannot  quote 
from  Thucydides  direct,  as  Captain  Bridge  does),  then  advancing 
from  Delos  to  Samos.  The  Phoenicians  sailed  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale  in  Ionia,  to  seek  protection  and  assistance  of 
some  of  the  Persian  divisions  of  Xerxes,  whose  head-quarters 
were  then  at  Sai'dis. 

The  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  enclosed  with  a 
hastily  constructed  wall  of  stones  and  timbers ;  but  this  stockade 
was  stormed  by  the  Grecian  naval  brigade,  and  the  ships  duly 
burned. 

Probably  during  these  wars  the  much  vexed  "Greek  fire" 
was  used  for  purposes  of  conflagration. 

Subsequently,  b.c.  444,  Pericles  instituted  a  channel  squadron 
of  sixty  gallies,  which  were  annually  trained  at  sea  for  periods 
of  eight  months. 

Later,  again,  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  Under  Admiral 
Lamachus  the  Greeks  protected  their  vessels  by  booms  and 
stockades,  evidently  afraid  of  floating   or  submarine  danger. 
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The  Athenians  in  their  turn  attacked  the  SjracoBan  doclUi 
where  the  tyrants'  war-gallies  reposed,  by  fortified  rafts. 
Doubtless  fiery  missiles  were  interchanged  on  the  occasions  of 
close  collision  between  the  opposed  combatants,  and  the  inter- 
change of  compliments  must  have  been  interesting  to  stndents 
of  select  language. 

This  so-called  Greek-fire  must  have  been  not  unlike  otur 
modem  carcass  composition.  Besides,  balls  of  red-hot  clay 
thrown  by  slings,  were  utilised  by  the  Gauls  against  the  camps 
of  Caesar ;  whilst  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  Marseillaises  as  throw- 
ing bars  of  red-hot  iron  from  balistsB  against  the  besiegers' 
works.  The  Roman  writers  also  speak  of  military  "  oUob  "  or 
"fire-pots,"  as  used  by  the  pyrobolists. 

The  claim  of  the  Chinese  to  their  discovery  of  gunpowder* 
**  Thunder  of  the  earth,"  before  the  knowledge  of  its  composition 
was  known  in  Europe,  has  now  been  satisfactorily  refuted, 
although  their  knowledge  of  pyrotechny  dates  as  far  back  as 
their  intercourse  with  the  Arabian  traders  in  mediseval  times, 
subsequent  to  the  discoveries  of  Geber  in  the  eighth  century. 
Their  practical  knowledge  of  the  formidable  "  stink-pots  '*  is  but 
too  familiar  to  our  sailors  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  serve  in 
the  labyrinthine  creeks  of  the  Pearl  river. 

Alexander  the  Great  seems  to  have  made  use  of  divers  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  and  also  of  incendiary  projectiles : — 

''  Les  hommes  des  qu'ils  ont  cherche  a  se  nuire  ont  vraisem- 
blablement  fait  usage  du  feu  contre  leurs  enemis  ;  et  les  r^cita 
qui  attribuent  a  Alexandre  le  Grand  Temploi  des  compositions 
incendiaires  n'offrent  rien  d'invraisemblable ;  il  est  certain  que, 
plusieurs  siecles  avant  notre  ere,  des  melanges  de  matieres 
combustibles  furent  employes  dans  les  sieges,  et  lances  par  les 
assiegants  ou  par  les  defenseurs.  Thucydide,  dans  la  relation 
du  siege  de  Platee,  ^neas  le  tacticien,  Yegtee,  Ammien  Mar- 
cellin,  et  plusieurs  autres  ecrivains  en  font  mention." — Le  Pa$$S 
et  VAveniry'*  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 

Burning  oil  enclosed  in  earthen  jars  was  thrown  against  the 
Great  Alexander's  stockades  by  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus. 

This  inflamed  oil  was  sometimes  termed  "wet-fire,"  "fire- 
rain,"  "oil  of  cruel  fire,"  or  "maritime  fire,"  and  ultimately 
gave  way  to  the  previously  mentioned  formidable  viscid  composi- 
tion called  Greek-fire,  of  which  Messieurs  Bemaud  et  Fav6  have 
given  a  learned  account :  Du  Feu  OregoU  et  dee  Originee  de  Uk 
Poudre. 
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PtofesBor  Able,  P.R.S.,  Chemist  to  the  War  Department, 
gives  the  following  ingredients :  '^  Saltpetre,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum, 
and  bitumen  " ;  and  Colonel  Majendie,*  besides,  gives  a  number 
of  curious  other  recipes  for  this  and  other  fiery  ingredients. 

Besides  the  pots,  Greek-fire  was  applied  to  fire-arrows  or 
darts,  termed  "  malleoli,"  and  fire-lances  or  javelins,  called 
"  phalarica." 

So,  also,  long  subsequently,  these  same  combustible  missiles 
were  used  by  Greeks  and  Latins,  Venetians  and  Turks,  Euro- 
pean and  African  maritime  nations  indiscriminately.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  gives  a  vivid  and  accurate  description  of  such 
incendiary  warfare,  in  his  novel,  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  in  the  early  days  of  the  Crusaders, 
which  may  be  appropriately  quoted  : — 

"  The  sound  and  sight  which  had  alarmed  Demetrius,  was 
the  discharge  Of  a  large  portion  of  Greek  fire,  which  perhaps 
may  be  best  compared  to  one  of  those  immense  Congreve 
rockets  of  the  present  day,  which  takes  on  its  shoulders  a  small 
grapnel  or  anchor,  and  proceeds  groaning  through  the  air,  like 
a  fiend  over-burdened  by  the  mandate  of  some  inexorable  magi- 
cian, and  of  which  the  operation  was  so  terrifying,  that  the 
crews  of  the  vessels  attacked  by  this  strange  weapon  frequently 
forsook  every  means  of  defence,  and  ran  themselves  ashore. 
One  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  this  dreadful  fire  was  sup- 
posed to  be  naphtha,  or  the  bitumen  which  is  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which,  when  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
could  only  be  extinguished  by  a  very  singular  mixture,  and  which 
it  was  not  likely  to  come  in  contact  with.  It  produced  a  thick 
smoke  and  loud  explosion,  and  was  capable,  says  Gibbon,  of 
communicating  its  fiames  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or 
lateral  progress.f  In  sieges,  it  was  poured  from  the  ramparts, 
or  launched  like  our  bombs,  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  or 
it  was  darted  in  flax  twisted  round  arrows  and  in  javelins.  It 
was  considered  as  a  state  secret  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and 
for  well-nigh  four  centuries  it  was  unknown  to  the  Mahomedans. 
But  at  length  the  composition  was  discovered  by  the  Saracens, 
and  used  by  them  for  repelling  the  crusaders,  and  overpowering 
the  Greeks,  upon  whose  side  it  had  at  one  time  been  the  most 

*  Ck>lonel  Yiyian  Bering  Majendie,  G.B.,  Inspector  of  Explosives  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  formerly,  when  Captain,  Boyal  Artillery,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Boyal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  from  whose  ezhaustiye  treatise 
on  Ammunition,  1867,  several  of  these  extracts  are  taken. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  the  Greek-fire,  see  Gibbon,  chapter  liii.      r^  j 
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formidable  implement  of  defence.  Some  exaggeration  we  must 
allow  for  a  barbarous  period ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
general  description  of  the  crusader  Joinville  should  be  admitted 
as  correct : — *  It  came  flying  through  the  air/  says  that  good 
knight,  '  like  a  winged  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogs- 
head, with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  speed  of  lightning,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  horrible  illmni- 
nation.' 

**  Not  only  the  bold  Demetrius  and  his  pupil  Lascaris,  but  all 
the  crowd  whom  they  influenced,  fled  manfully  when  the  com- 
modore of  the  Greeks  flred  the  first  discharge ;  and  as  the  other 
vessels  in  the  squadron  followed  his  example,  the  heavens  were 
filled  with  the  unusual  and  outrageous  noise,  while  the  smoke 
was  so  thick  as  to  darken  the  very  air." 

Sir  P.  Palgrave  writes  as  follows  in  The  Merchant  and  the 
Friar : — 

"Another  of  the  works  of  Ferrarius,  an  unedited  epistle 
addressed  to  one  Anselm,  preserved  or  buried  in  the  Bodleian, 
is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  history  of  science.  .  .  .  The 
MS.  appears  to  be  of  the  age  of  Edward  I.  It  contains  several 
receipts  for  making  *  Greek-fire  '  and  *  flying-fire ' ;  the  second 
of  which  contains  the  mode  of  compounding  the  nitrate  powder, 
composed  of  one  part  of  sulphur,  two  of  charcoal  of  the  wood  of 
the  willow  or  lime  tree,  and  six  of  saltpetre  to  be  very  finely 
ground  upon  marble  or  porphyry,  &c.  &c."  * 

The  shallow  waters  of  all  the  coasts  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  are  frequented  by  the  electric  flat-fish,  described 
by  Pliny,  long  ago,  the  torpedo  occtdata,  and  the  effects  of  its 
shock  must  have  been  often  experienced  by  the  fisherman ;  for, 
according  to  M.  Quatrefages,  boatmen,  when  hauling  in  their 
wet  nets  (thereby  completing  the  galvanic  circuit)  not  seldom 
are  affected  with  more  or  less  powerful  electric  shocks 
when  they  enclose  some  of  the  larger  of  these  Baidse,  known 
to  the  French  as  "  Le  Trembleur,"  or  "  Torpille  " ;  and  in  com- 
paratively ancient  time  its  electric  action  has  been  made  use  of 
to  cure  gout.  Little,  however,  did  the  Bomans  comprehend  the 
utilisation  of  the  force  thus  manifested.  Nor,  indeed,  at  present 
is  much  known  as  to  the  action  and  functions  of  the  cnriouB 
organs  of  the  Torpedo  octdata.  Dr.  Coldstream,  in  the  Cydo- 
podia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  gives  details  of  the  carious 
arrangement  of  the  septa,  which  appear  to  form  galvanic  cells 


*  Colonel  H.  Braokenbury,  BJL.,  in  Ancient  Canon  in  Eu 
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to  the  number  of  one  hundred  to  the  inch,  powerful  enough  to 
affect  the  electrometer,  deflect  the  magnetic  needle,  and  even 
give  a  spark.  These  torpedoes  attain  a  size  of  four  feet  in 
length,  and  there  are  models  of  the  organs  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

It  remained  for  more  generations  of  philosophers  to  pass 
away  without  its  secret  being  divulged,  or  its  name  being  applied 
to  the  most  destructive  engine  of  marine  war  yet  attained. 
After  this  digression,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  point 
where  we  left  incendiary  weapons  in  their  course  of  evolution. 

During  the  middle  ages,  chemistry  was  making  solid  but  slow 
advances  in  Europe.  Looked  upon  as  an  impious  and  abomin- 
able art,  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  alchemists 
were  handed  down  in  secret  cypher  from  the  ancient  days  of 
Hermes  Tiismegistus,  the  almost  fabulous  necromancer,  whose 
hieroglyph  nevertheless  still  is  extant  after  nearly  four  thousand 
years  of  interment. 

In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  mystery  connected  with 
the  practice  of  the  black  art,  we  hear  little  of  its  progress  in 
Europe  until  near  the  Eenaissance ;  but  we  know  that  by  this 
time  many  unstable  salts,  with  deflagrating  and  explosive  pro* 
perties,  must  have  been  known  to  the  savants  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  which  time  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  Geber  had 
been  translated  and  circulated  amongst  the  cognoscenti,  includ- 
ing many  notable  prescriptions  and  recipes.  Among  European 
scientists  were  Marcus  Greecus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  the 
German  monk,  Berthold  Schwarz,  and  for  all  of  whom  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder  has  been  claimed.* 

Roger  Bacon  left  behind  him,  after  his  death,  a.d.  1284,  the 
MS.  of  his  great  work,  Speculum  Secretorum,  which,  amongst 
other  preparations,  contained  in  anagrammatic  language,  the 
materials  of  an  explosive  compound  since  called  gunpowder,  as 
following : — 

"  Sed  tamen  salis  petrse,  *  luru  mone  cap  ubre,*  et  sulphuris,  et 
sic  facies  tonitrum,  si  scias  artificium."  t 

♦  Ancient  Canon  in  Europe,  by  Brevet-Colonel^  H.  Brackenbury,  R.A.,  C.B., 
Military  Attach^,  Paris, 
t  The  anagram  ia  thua  rendered—  

I 


I     v\r\umon\e 
11  12    14    7     8    6     6     18 


c    a    p    u    h    r 
12    9   10  4    8 


e 

15 


car      bonumpulvere 
12      8      4    5     6     7     8     9  10  11  12  18  14  15  ^^i 
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The  practical  use  of  this  powder  was  soon  developed,  and  we 
find  gunpowder  used  in  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Cre9y  in  1846. 

At  this  date  we  come  across  a  new  phase  of  incendiary  war- 
fare, and,  perhaps,  the  first  true  torpedic  science  of  modem  days 
had  its  initiative  in  the  '*  petard  "  whose  use  has  continued  for 
IV  period  of  five  hundred  years  with  but  slight  modifications. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  again,  the  most  trustworthy  authority  in 
all  pertaining  to  antique  weapons,  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
petard  in  his  Woodstock  : — 

''  'Tis  a  metal  pot,  shaped  much  like  one  of  the  roguish  knaves' 
own  sugar-loaf  hats,*  supposing  it  had  narrower  brims — it  is 
charged  with  some  few  pounds  of  fine  gun-powder.  .  .  .  The 
petard  being  formed  as  I  tell  you,  is  secmred  with  a  thick  and 
strong  piece  of  plank  termed  the  '  madrier,'  and  the  whole  sus- 
pended, or  rather  secured,  against  the  gate  to  be  forced.  .  .  ." 

The  petard  was  the  precursor  of  the  surface-mine  or  "  fou- 
gasse,"  and  the  subterranean  mine  to  which  the  submarine  mine 
has  succeeded,  and  in  like  manner  the  ''  hand  grenade  "  has  its 
parallel  in  the  modem  hand-torpedoes. 

In  another  direction  the  new  epoch  of  warfare  was  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  and  gunnery  became  a  distinct 
art.  To  its  professors  civilian  apprentices  were  duly  articled, 
and  became  fire-workers  and  cannoniers ;  but  always  a  species 
of  freemasonry  prevailed  amongst  these  artificers,  some  really 
with  scientific  knowledge,  and  others  but  pseudo-scientists ;  all, 
however,  well  paid,  and  bound  to  preserve  secret  their  art. 

As  Colonel  Majendie  wrote  in  his  preface  to  his  compact, 
technical  manual  t  ten  years  ago  : — 

''  By  a  strange  contradiction,  the  stream  of  almost  Satanic 
ingenuity  which,  since  the  time  of  Adam  or  of  Cain,  has  gone 
on  widening  and  deepening  and  strengthening — ^the  tide  of  inven- 
tion, which  has  brought  us  the  cannon  and  the  rifle,  the  shell 
and  the  torpedo,  which  has  improved  the  rude  guns  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  into  the  Armstrong  of  the  present, 

*  Binoe  writing  the  above,  the  foUowing  telegram  of  Beater  appeari,  dated 
March  7, 1882,  Vienna :  *  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  to.day  publiahea  inteUigenoe 
from  Moscow,  stating  that  the  Custom  House  officers  in  that  city  had  opened 
several  cases  of  men*s  hattt  which  had  been  lying  for  some  time  in  the  dep6t, 
imclaimed  by  the  consignee,  whose  address  could  not  be  found.  On  opening 
the  cases,  suspicion  was  excited  by  the  unusual  weight  of  some  of  the  hats, 
which,  on  examination,  were  found  to  have  a  doable  crown ;  the  space  between 
the  real  and  the  false  crown  being  fiUed  with  explosive  material,  which,  on 
being  thrown  to  the  ground,  would  have  the  effect  of  a  bomb-sheU." 

t  The  Arms  and  Ammunition  of  the  British  Service  (1S72),  .^  j 
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which  has  changed  Brown  Bess  into  the  Martini-Henry,  which 
has  developed  the  '  infernal  machine '  of  Fieschi  into  the 
mitrailleur  and  Gatling-battery  of  our  own  day— this  stream 
took  its  rise  in  the  God-like  quality  of  reason."  * 

"  That  God*B  most  dreaded  instrument, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent 
Is  man — arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter, 
Yea  1  carnage  is  his  daughter." 

WOBDSWOBTH,   OdB,    1815. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  advanced  progressive  methods  of  ignition.  The 
firstt  of  these  were  quick  and  slow  match,  which  have  been  now 
used  for  centuries.  Slow-match  was  used  for  igniting  the 
priming  powders  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  centmry,  as  the 
''  linstock  "  is  mentioned  at  this  period,  and  from  the  piece  of 
quick-match  called  "porte-feu"  placed  in  the  vent  came  our 
term  of  "  port-fire."  The  slow-match  was  made  much  the  same 
as  we  now  use  it.  Fire-balls,  wheel-lodes,  and  matchlocks  were 
succeeded  by  the  flint-lock,  which  last  has  only  lately  been 
superseded  by  the  utilization  of  detonating  compositions. 

The  mention  of  fulminating  compositions  brings  us  to 
another  phase  of  pyrotechnics,  and  at  last  we  approach  the 
science  of  modem  torpedics  in  a  new  aspect.  The  inception  of 
the  infernal  machine  proper  was  due  to  the  introduction  of 
fulminates  and  detonators. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  celebrated  chemist  Basil 
Valentine  was  investigating  various  phenomena  of  chemical 
change  and  phlogistics,  i.e.  the  principle  of  fire,  both  mundane 
and  celestial — "  materia  aut  principium  ignis,  non  ipse  ignis.** 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  he  had  cognisance,  amongst  other 
materials,  of  fulminating  gold.  Auric  acid  digested  with  a  solution 
of  ammonia  produces  a  grey  compound  said  to  be  =Au  0^  2 
NHs  .  HO ;  this  is  the  "  aurum  fulminans  **  of  the  last  fom:  cen- 
turies; and  no  doubt  other  alchemists  could  not  have  failed — in 

*  "  L'importance  que  nous  mettons  a  nos  talens  ne  vient  pas  de  leur  utility, 
mais  de  notre  orgueil.  II  y  aurait  bien  de  quoi  le  rabattre,  si  nous  consid^rions 
que  les  animaux,  qui  ne  font  usage  ni  de  Tagriculture  ni  du  feu,  atteignent  4  la 
plupart  des  objets  de  nos  arts  et  de  nos  sciences,  et  mdme  les  surpassent.  Je  ne 
parle  pas  de  oeux  qui  ma^onnent,  qui  filent,  qui  f  abriquent  du  papier,  de  la 
t6ile,  des  ruches,  et  qui  exeroent  une  multitude  d'autres  metiers  qui  ne  nous 
Bont  pas  mdme  oonnus.  Mais  la  torpiUe  se  d^f  endait  de  ses  ennemis  aveo  le 
coup  ^lectrique,  avant  que  les  academic  fissent  des  experiences  sur  rileotricit6." 
— J^^tUt  de  la  Nature,  itude  Beptidme,  *'  Du  genre  humain,  J.  H.  Bemardin  de 
8t.  Pierre. 

t  Bed-hot  priming  irons  were  the  earliest  contrivances  for  firing  cannon. 
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their  search  after  the  elixir  yitse,  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
the  transmutation  of  metals — to  discover  Yarioos  other  fulmi- 
nates in  their  processes  of  digesting  silver,  gold,  mercury,  &c* 
with  ammonia  and  aqua  regia  or  potassa ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
frequent  imtimely  fate  of  many  of  these  philosophers  (who  were 
not  seldom  "hoist  with  their  own  petard  ")  dxuring  their  secret 
experiments,  contributed  to  the  vulgar  ojmiion  that  the  necro- 
mancers were  carried  off  by  the  devil  himself  in  lightning 
flashes.  Nevertheless,  these  men  were  the  predecessors  of 
Lavoisier,  Priestley,  and  Scheele,  Cavendish,  Davy,  and  Fara- 
day. 

Combustible  fire-ships  or  rafts,  to  be  ignited  automatically  by 
means  of  fulminates,  were  not  long  in  making  their  appearance. 

"  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  the  employment  of  an  infernal 
machine  at  all  resembling  the  torpedo  of  the  present  day,"  says 
Commander  Sleeman  in  his  first  chapter,  "  was  in  1585,  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp.*  Here,  by  means  of  certain  small  vessels 
drifted  down  the  stream,  in  each  of  which  was  placed  a  magazine 
of  gunpowder,  to  be  fired  either  by  a  trigger  or  a  combination  of 
levers  and  clockwork,  an  Italian  engineer,  Lambelli,  succeeded 
in  demolishing  a  bridge  that  the  enemy  had  formed  over  the 
Scheldt."  Commander  Sleeman  notices  that  in  consequence  of 
the  successful  effect  produced  by  the  explosion  further  inves- 
tigation was  at  once  instituted. 

We  next  hear  of  the  result  of  a  somewhat  similar  application 
of  machinery  to  submarine  weapons  of  offence  in  the  days  of 
James  I.,  when  a  celebrated  foreign  adventurer,  one  Cornelius 
Drebell  (probably  an  Italian,  TrebeUi?),  offered  to  the  English 
monarch  the  secret  ;of  an  invention  wherewith  to  destroy  the 
hostile  shipping  in  harbours  across  the  Channel.  He  is  thus 
alluded  to  in  an  old  play  of  the  time,  The  Staple  of  News,  written 
by  "  rare "  Ben  Jonson  (who  died  1637),  in  which  occurs  the 
following  notable  passage,  lately  brought  to  notice  by  Mr. 
Curtis : — 

**  Thokab  {loquitur), — ^They  write  here  how  one  Oomeliu  Son 

Hath  made  the  HoUandera  an  invisible  eel 
To  Bwim  in  the  haven  at  Dunkirk  and  sink 
All  the  shipping  there. 
P.  JuMioB.— But  how  is  it  done  ? 


*  Aeoording  to  Captain  Bridge,  *<  The  most  celebrated  instances  of  it$  (t.«. 
some  under'Water  (?)  explosive  compound)  employment,  was  by  the  Italian 
Giannibelli  at  Antwerp  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the  Prince  of  Pacma." 
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Ctmbal.— I  *11  show  you,  sir. 

It  is  an  automa  (sic)  runs  under  water 
With  a  smug  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  augur,  with  which  tail  she  wriggles 
Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship  and  sinks  it  straight.*' 

Various  inventors  are  named  as  occupying  their  time  in 
devising  instruments  of  warfare,  amongst  others  the  well-known 
poet  of  love,  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden. 

Captain  Bridge  also  mentions  that  learned  doctor  of  divinity, 
Bishop  Wilkins,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
brother-in-law  of  Cromwell,  as  inventing  a  submarine  naviga- 
tional ark  with  which  to  scuttle  the  enemy's  vessels. 

Next  on  the  roster  of  early  torpedics  is  the  curious  notice 
extracted  from  the  diary  of  quaint  old  Pepys,  sometime  perma- 
nent secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in   the   days  of   Charles   II. 

Under  date  of  March  14th,   1662,   is  the  following  entry: 

"  Home  to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  come  the  German,  Dr. 
Knuffler,  to  discourse  with  us  about  his  engine  to  blow  up  ships. 
We  doubted  not  the  matter  of  fact,  it  being  tried  in  Cromwell's 
time,  but  the  safety  of  carrying  them*  (sic)  in  ships ;  but  he  do 
tell  us,  that  when  he  comes  to  tell  the  king  his.  secret,  (for  none 
but  the  kings,  successively,  and  their  heirs,  must  know  it,)  it 
will  appear  to  be  of  no  danger  at  all.  We  concluded  nothing  : 
but  shall  discourse  with  the  Duke  of  York  to-morrow  about  it." 
And,  again,  in  1663,  we  find  another  entry,  as  follows : — 
'*  November  11th.  At  noon  to  the  coflfee-house,  where  with  Dr. 
Allen  some  good  discourse  about  physick  and  chymistry.  And 
among  other  things  I  teUing  him  what  Dribble  the  German 
Doctor  do  oflfer  of  an  instrument  to  sink  ships ;  he  tells  me  that 
which  is  more  strange,  that  something  made  of  gold,  which  they 
call  in  chymistry  Aurum  Fulminans ;  f  a  grain,  jl  think  he  said, 
of  it  put  into  a  silver  spoon  and  fired,  will  give  a  blow  like  a 
musquett,  and  strike  a  hole  through  the  silver  spoon  downward, 

•  Probahly  some  species  of  buoyant  torpedoes. 

t  Aurum  fulminant  may  have  been  the|  same  mentioned  previously,  or 
terohloride  of  gold  digested  with  excess  of  ammonia,  which  produces  a  powerful 
fulminating  compound,  the  constitution  of  which  is  uncertain ;  it  contains  gold, 
ohlorine,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  There  are  many  other  fulminating 
metals,  such  as  "fulminating platinum  "=a  binoxide  of  platinum  with  ammonia, 
is  obtained  by  adding  the  latter  reagent  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  binoxide  of 
platinum,  and  digesting  the  basic  double-salt  then  precipitated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  soda.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  not  exploded  by  friction  or  percussion, 
but  detonates  violently  when  heated  to  400  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  so,  also,  we 
have  **  osman-osmio-acid  *'  derived  from  the  metal  osmium,  which  forms  deto- 
nating salts  with  the  alkalies.  The  nitride  of  mercury  is  the  well-known 
fulminate,  besides  f ulminaiting  sUver  and  fulminate  of  silver. 
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without  the  least  force  upward  ;  and  this  he  can  make  a  cheaper 
experiment  of,  he  says,  with  iron  prepared.* 

The  doctors  "  KnufBer  "  and  "  Dribble,"  if  not  identical,  may 
have  been  partners  in  the  non-patented  invention;  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  not  more  successful  than  Lord  Dundonald 
was,  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  introducing  such  a 
murderous  machine  into  the  British  service ;  at  least,  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  important  secret  which  could  only  be  communi- 
cated to  kings  and  their  heirs  successively. 

It  is  barely  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  (1775),  that 
Captain  David  Bushnell  of  Connecticut  attempted  to  destroy 
British  men-of-war  in  Transatlantic  waters,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Delaware,  by  means  of  explosive  buoyant  mines,  either 
drifted  to  their  proposed  destination,  or  conveved  thither  by  a 
submarine  boat.  Commander  Sleeman,  in  his  synopsis  of  tor- 
pedic events,  gives  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Yankee 
submarine  boat  taking  place  in  1776,  when  it  attacked  H.M.S. 
Eagle  at  New  York  unsuccessfully,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  ;  and  he  also  instances 
another  failure  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  H.M.S.  Cerberus  by 
two  floating  infernal  machines  connected  together  with  a  line,  so 
that  the  current  should  drift  them  across  the  bows  of  the 
vessel. 

*  Memoin  of  Samuel  Pepyt,  Etq.,  F,R.8.,  edited  by  Lord  Brabrooke. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.8.1. 


(Continued  from  page  398.) 

PouB  years  later,  another  opportunity  of  weakening  her  victim 
was  seized  by  Bussia.  In  1882-33,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  rebelled 
against  his  suzerain  and  overran  Syria  and  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  his  extremity,  the  Sultan,  rejecting  the  proffered  aid  of 
Bussia,  appealed  for  succour  to  France  and  England.  The 
appeal  was  vain.  Under  the  Liberal  ministry  then  in  power 
the  English  fleet  had  been  so  reduced  as  to  be  rendered  com- 
paratively powerless.  Prance,  under  the  Orleans  dynasty,  was 
equally  determined  to  maintain  peace  at  any  price.  The  Sultan, 
then,  pressed  by  his  victorious  vassal,  denied  help  by  his  natural 
allies,  was  forced  in  the  end  to  accept,  whilst  he  loathed  himself 
for  accepting  it,  the  insidious  assistance  of  Bussia.  That 
power,  meanwhile,  watching  with  a  sardonic  smile  the  efforts 
of  her  victim  to  elude  her  grasp,  knowing  that  neither  England 
nor  France  would  aid  her,  had  prepared  a  fleet  ready  for  sea  at 
the  first  signal.  No  sooner,  then,  had  the  Sultan  accepted  her 
offer,  than  that  fleet  with  an  army  already  on  board  sailed  for 
Constantinople.  For  the  first  time  a  Bussian  fl^et  entered  the 
Bosphorus.  For  the  first  time  a  Bussian  army  occupied  Con- 
stantinople. Meanwhile,  France  and  England  had  become 
alarmed.  Diplomacy,  backed  by  a  threat  of  armed  intervention, 
was  set  to  work  on  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  compel  him  to 
stop  IJie  march  of  his  aamiy.  Diplomacy  succeeded.  The  Pasha 
suspended  the  march  of  his  troops,  renounced  some  of  his 
o<mque8tB,  and  renewed  his  homage  to  his  liege  lord.  The 
danger  had  disappeared. 

Bussia,  compelled  then  to  leave  her  victim,  did  not  do  so 
until  she  had  extorted  the  price  of  her  assistance.  Proclaiming 
to  Europe  the  magnanimity  and  moderation  of  her  Czar,  she 
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forced  {8th  July  1883)  upon  Turkey  a  treaty  (Unkiar  Skelesai)^ 
by  which  the  latter  bound  herself  to  Russia  by  an  oflFenaive  and 
defensive  alliance,  and  undertook,  when  called  upon  by  that 
power,  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  ships  of  war  of  other 
nations. 

Against  this  last  stipulation,  which  was  contained  in  a  secret 
article,  France  and  England  alike  protested.  The  protest  waa 
so  far  successful,  that  the  stipulation  regarding  the  Dardanelles, 
though  not  formally  withdrawn,  remained  a  dead  letter.  In 
compensation,  however,  Russia  insisted  that  Turkey  should 
bind  herself  never  again  to  send  troops  into  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  and  that  no  Muhammadan  should  reside  in  these  pro- 
vinces. The  result,  in  a  word,  of  the  assistance  she  afforded  to 
Turkey  in  1832-33,  was  simply  this — that  Russia  assumed  the 
protectorate  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  she  extended  her  frontier 
virtually  to  the  Pruth,  while  she  obtained  also  virtual  control 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  she  forced  Turkey  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  aid 
she  had  afforded,  and  held  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Silistria 
till  the  debt  had  been  liquidated. 

When,  six  years  laters,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  again  revolted 
against  his  suzerain,  England  proved  that  the  result  of  the 
lesson  of  1832-33  had  not  been  lost  upon  her.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  which  by  its  action  annihilated 
the  pretensions  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  she  was  not  only  the 
ruling  spirit  but  the  main  factor.  This  time  she  gave  no 
chance  to  Russia  to  play  her  game  of  solitary  protectorship. 
The  result  was  that  Turkey  was  not  despoiled.  On  condition  of 
acknowledging  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  family  of  her 
vassal,  Syria  was  restored  to  her. 

Again,  however,  in  1849,  did  Russia,  this  time  countenanced 
by  Austria,  attempt  to  coerce  her  destined  victim.  Austria 
proper,  defeated  and  humiliated  by  Hungary,  had  in  that  year 
accepted  the  proffered  aid  of  Russia.  In  a  few  weeks  Hungary 
lay  prostrate  before  the  legions  of  the  Czar.  A  few  of  the 
patriot  leaders,  men  who  had  risked  their  lives  for  liberty,  such 
men  as  Andrassy,  Kossuth,  Bem,  and  others  less  famous  in 
their  subsequent  careers,  caring  neither  to  implore  mercy  nor  to 
trust  their  lives  to  the  unwritten  promises  of  the  conquerors, 
fled  for  refuge  and  hospitality  to  Turkey.  The  Sultan  granted 
them  the  hospitality  they  demanded.  But  scarcely  had  he 
accorded  this  graceful  boon,  than  Russia,  backed  by  Austria, 
demanded  of  him,  with  haughty  insistance,  the  revocation  of 
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his  promise.  The  Sultan,  conscious  of  the  ultimate  doom 
destined  by  Russia  for  hip  country,  and  unprepared  for  resist- 
ance, implored  the  aid  of  England.  This  time,  once  again, 
England  was  true  to  her  sacred  mission.  In  the  most  unmis- 
takable manner  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Foreign  Minister,  let  the 
world  know  that  England  would  support  Turkey  in  her  resist- 
ance to  BO  atrocious  a  demand.  The  result  proved  the  correct-* 
ness  of  the  theory  I  have  before  insisted  upon  in  this  paper. 
Oppose  Russia  boldly,  let  her  see  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and 
she  will  draw  back.  Let  her  see  you  are  not  in  earnest,  and  she 
wiU  insist  the  more.  On  this  occasion,  the  firm  and  decided 
action  of  Lord  Palmerston  cowed  her.  When  the  English 
fleet  anchored,  under  orders  from  him,  in  Besika  Bay  (12th 
November  1849),  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  refugee^ 
vanished.  Russia  contented  herself  with  sulking — she  suspended 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Porte  ! 

I  pass  on  to  the  Crimean  war.  I  do  not  propose  to  relate  a 
history  of  that  war.  Its  cause,  its  progress,  and  its  results  are 
well  known  to  the  living  generation.  Of  the  first,  I  will  only 
say  that  that  war  owed  its  origin,  primarily,  to  the  hectoring  of 
Russia,  secondly  to  the  hesitating  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  It  was  that  hesitating  policy  which  spurred  on 
Russia  to  insist  upon  her  unrighteous  claims.  Of  the  progress 
of  the  war  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But  regarding  its  results 
I  may  claim  to  say  a  few  words.  The  results  of  that  war  were 
of  a  double  character.  The  Peace  of  Paris,  whilst  it  adminis- 
tered a  decided  and  salutary  check  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
Russia  with  respect  to  Turkey,  imposed  no  barrier  to  the  action 
of  that  power  with  regard  to  Central  Asia.  The  aggressive 
action  of  Russia,  thus  for  a  time  diverted  from  Turkey,  was 
immediately  directed  with  more  than  redoubled  energy  to 
subdue  the  vast  territories  which  lay  between  her  and  the 
frontiers  of  India.  I  propose  to  consider  now  the  progress  and 
the  consequences  of  that  action. 

The  line  of  the  Russian  frontier  immediately  north  of  the 
Caspian  had  been  gradually  advanced  from  the  point  where  the 
Ural  runs  into  that  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Emba  or  Jem. 
The  mouth  of  the  Emba  being  the  westernmost  point,  the  most 
eastern  was  a  point  just  beyond  the  lake  of  Balkash,  and  the 
two  were  connected  by  a  semi-circular  ring,  the  apex  of  which 
was  Turgai,  a  small  place  on  the  river  of  that  name,  subse- 
quently known  in  Russian  parlance  as  Fort  Orenburg.  Prom 
the  westernmost  point  of  the  semi-circle — the   mouth  of  the 
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Emba — ^Russia,  immediately  after  the  humiliation  of  Turkey 
and  Persia  in  1828-29,  had  begun  to  move  stealthily  Bonth- 
wards.  In  1833  she  had  built,  on  the  apex  of  the  projectiiig 
peninsula,  Mangishlak,  forming  one  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  a  fort,  called  at  the  time  Novo-Alexandrovoski,  nomi- 
nally to  protect  the  Emba  fisheries  from  Turkoman  pirates. 
This  was  the  first  move  to  the  complete  occupation  of  the 
steppe.  Between  1833  and  1848,  Turgai,  the  cwitral  point  of 
the  semi-circle,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  the 
fort  of  Orenbinrg,  already  referred  to.  This  fort  had  at  once 
been  connected  with  the  Caspian  by  Fort  Uralsk  on  the  Ii^z 
-to  the  north-west  of  it.  This  latter,  again,  was  made  to  commu- 
nidate  with  the  regular  Russian  frontier — ^the  line  of  the  Ural — 
at  Orsk,  by  Fort  Karabutak  on  the  Karabat. 

The  next  step,  preliminary  to  and  with  the  object  of  seiring 
the  line  of  the  Jaxartes,  was  to  obtain  firm  hold  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  In  1846,  the  Governor  of  Orenburg  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  ministers  of  the  Czar  to  occupy  a  point  on  that 
sea.  An  officer  had  then  been  despatched  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  country  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jaxartes ;  to  sound  the  channel  east- 
wards from  that  mouth  ;  and  to  select  a  point  where  a  fort 
could  be  conveniently  erected.  In  consequence  of  the  report  of 
that  officer,  a  point  had  been  chosen  on  the  Jaxartes,  about 
thirty-three  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  this  had  been  erected 
a  fort  originally  known  as  Baimsk,  but  the  name  of  which  was 
subsequently  changed  to  Aralsk. 

Thus,  so  far  back  as  1847,  had  a  footing,  soon  to  be  extended, 
been  gained  on  the  Jaxartes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
subject  to  Khiva,  were  neither  blind  nor  indifferent  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  settlement  on  a  river  which  they  had  always  regarded 
as  their  own.  From  that  time  hostility  between  Russia  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eizil  Eum  had  become  incessant. 

Into  the  details  of  that  hostility  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  both  sides  it  was  conducted  without 
regard  to  mercy.  It  resulted  in  convincing  the  desert  tribes  of 
the  impossibility  of  driving  back  the  invader ;  the  Russians  of 
the  advisability  of  pushing  on  their  encroachments  still 
further. 

The  first  use  made  by  Russia  of  the  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Jaxartes  had  been  to  launch  vessels  on  the  sea  of  Aral. 
By  means  of  these,  a  complete  survey  had  been  made  of  that 
sea.     In  1853,  a  steamer  and  a  steam-barge,  constructed  in 
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Sweden,  had  been  launched  on  the  Jaxartes  with  the  view  of 
plying  on  that  river.  To  pave  the  way  for  unhindered  navigation 
by  these  steamers,  a  survey  party  had  been  despatched  the  pre- 
ceding year  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Penetrating  as 
far  as  the  fort  of  Ak-Mechet,  the  party  had  been  refused  permis- 
sion to  proceed  further  by  the  Kokanian  governor,  and  had 
consequently  returned.  Such  a  refusal  was  not  to  be  borne 
patiently  by  a  people  bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  steppes.  An 
eiqpedition  had  been  despatched  immediately  on  the  return  of  the 
survey  party  to  obtain  by  force  that  which  had  been  refused  to 
persuasion.  The  expedition  set  out,  numbering  over  450  men, 
with  two  9-pounders,  in  May  1852.  Despite  of  the  obstacles 
caused  by  the  destruction — ^by  the  Kokanians — of  the  dam 
which  diverted  the  current  of  the  waters  of  the  Jaxartes  into 
Lake  Ber-Kazan,  the  expedition  reached  Ak-Mechet  in  sixteen 
days.  The  attempt  which  was  made  two  days  later  to  storm 
that  strong  fortress  was  not,  however,  successful.  After  gain- 
ing the  outer  works,  tne  Eussians  had  to  retreat.  Only,  how- 
ever, to  return.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  well- 
equipped  force,  numbering  more  than  two  thousand  men,  was 
sent  against  the  place.  This  time  there  "was  no  mistake.  The 
fort,  after  a  desperate  and  gallant  resistance,  succumbed.  Its 
very  name — a  name  dear  to  the  Kokanians — was  obliterated. 
Thenceforward  it  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  Eussian 
conqueror.  Fort  Perovski. 

Such  had  been  the  progress  of  Eussia  in  Central  Asia  when 
the  Crimean  war  broke  out.  That  war  caused  no  intermission 
in  the  hostilities  between  the  heralds  of  a  bastard-civilisation 
and  the  agricultural  race  which  has  been  condemned  unheard  for 
a  barbarity  which  took  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  defend  their 
hearths  and  homes.  At  the  close  of  1853  these  latter  had  been 
repulsed  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  recover  Fort  Perovski.  A 
resolution  to  renew  the  attack  in  greater  strength  the  following 
year  was  frustrated  by  the  hostility  of  the  Amir  of  Bokhdra. 
In  a  day  pregnant  with  evil  to  the  future  of  his  house,  that  chief 
was  induced  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Eussia.  It  so  far 
succeeded,  that  the  attack  on  the  fortress  was  not  renewed. 
During  the  two  years  that  followed,  the  Eussians  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  constant  activity  by  the  daring  of  a  famous  Kirghiz — 
Iset  Kutebar. 

The  close  of  the  Crimean  war  did  not  immediately  affect  in  a 
very  marked  manner  the  state  of  affaurs  on  the  Jaxartes.  Before 
putting  forth  her  strength  in  that  quarter,  Eusgit^^^ 
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to  force  the  barriers  of  the  Caucasus.  It  took  her  two  years  to 
accomplish  that  task.  But  then  it  was  accomplished  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  require  repetition.  Before  the  year  1859 
closed,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  heroic  mountaineers  bad  been 
stormed,  and  the  survivors,  disdaining  to  submit,  had  sought  a 
final  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  barriers  of  the  Caucasus  having  been  forced,  the  con- 
quest of  the  steppes  in  Central  Asia  began  in  real  earnest.  The 
operations  continued  for  a  time  to  be  pressed  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  until,  advancing  stealthily  from  Fort  Perovski, 
Russia  entered,early  in  1863,  the  rich,  fertile,  and  well-populated 
districts  lying  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes  and  the 
Karatan  range.  In  these  districts  the  important  cities  of  Turk- 
ist&n,  Tchemkend,  and  Tashkend,  were  great  commercial  centres 
of  agricultural  industry.  Turkistan  was  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
That  important  city  was  defended  at  the  time  by  the  troops  of 
the  Amir  of  Bokhara.  Although  Russia  was  not  at  war  with 
that  prince,  although,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  shown,  he  had 
some  years  before  made  a  very  effective  diversion  in  her 
favour,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  army  which  stood 
between  her  and  her  coveted  prize.  The  consequence  was  the 
capture  of  Turkistan,  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  that  of 
Tchemkend. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause.  The  outrage  had  been  bo 
gross  that  it  became  necessary  that  Russia  should  attempt  to 
palliate,  even,  indeed,  to  justify  her  action.  Never  has  that 
audacious  power  lacked  plausible  and  specious  excuses,  and  cer- 
tainly they  did  not  fail  her  on  this  occasion.  In  reply  to  a 
remonstrance  addressed  to  him  by  the  English  Government, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  justified  the 
capture  of  the  cities  of  Turkistan  and  Tchemkend  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  Their  capture  was  absolutely  forced  upon  Russia 
by  the  nomadic  and  predatory  character  of  the  populations  on 
her  frontier.  But,  he  proceeded  to  imply,  the  limits  had  now 
been  reached.  **  We  are  now  in  the  presence  of  a  more  solid  and 
compact,  less  unsettled  and  better  organised  social  state ;  fixing 
for  us  with  geographical  precision  the  limit  up  to  which  we  are 
bound  to  advance  and  at  which  we  must  halt." 

This  manifesto  bears  the  date  of  November  1864.  The  ink 
with  which  it  was  written  was  scarcely  dry  before  every  one 
alike  of  the  implied  promises  and  the  solemn  assurances  it  con- 
tained was  broken.  Under  the  pretext  that  Russian  officers  who 
had  been  sent  to  Bokhara  to  negotiate  were  ^9]fJ9||)|X^f^^^iA 
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that  city — a  pretext  as  flimsy  as  it  was  baseless — Russia,  well 
prepared  for  combat,  renewed  hostilities  against  the  Amir.  The 
time  had  been  well  chosen.  In  Europe,  England  and  France 
were  preaching  peace,  whilst  Austria  and  Prussia  were  contend- 
ing for  the  supremacy  of  Germany.  In  Asia,  the  English 
Government  was  an  impassive  spectator  of  the  internecine  war 
in  Afghanistan  between  Shir  Ali  and  his  brothers.  Bussia, 
then,  carried  all  before  her.  Advancing  directly  south  from 
Tchemkend,  she  conquered  T&shkend  (June  1865),  the  third  im- 
portant city  of  the  country  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Karatan 
range.  To  prevent  a  second  protest  from  England,  she  issued 
another  manifesto  (September  1866),  in  which  she  repudiated 
all  desire  to  add  to  her  territories.  This  repudiation,  did  not» 
however,  prevent  her  from  resuming  hostilities  in  1866,*  this 
time  without  even  a  pretext,  nor,  still  marching  south,  from 
crossing  the  Jaxartes  and  capturing  Khojend — the  key  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Khan  of  Kokan.  With  a  celerity  which,  dis- 
played in  a  good  cause,  would  deserve  admiration,  the  Russian 
troops  overran  those  dominions,  and,  promptly  annexing  one 
half  of  them,  placed  the  other  moiety  in  the  hands  of  a  native 
chief  on  terms  which  made  him  a  vassal  of  their  empire. 
Then,  as  if  to  affix  the  imperial  seal  to  the  spoliation,  the  Czar 
published  a  ukase — dated  July  1867 — formally  annexing  the 
newly  conquered  provinces  to  the  Russian  Empire!  The 
ancient  name  of  Ferghana  was  revived  to  comprehend  all 
the  territories  thus  acquired. 

Russia  had  now  become  the  nearest  neighbour  to  Zerafsh&n, 
the  border  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bokh&ra.  The  rich  and 
important  city  of  Samarkand  is  the  capital  of  Zer&fsh&n. 
Russia,  not  yet  gloated,  coveted  Samarkand.  The  question  was 
how,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  acquire  it.  The  Amir  of 
Bokhara  had  received  so  rude  a  lesson  that  he  was  careful  to 
offer  no  provocation  for  a  renewed  attack.  Seeing  this,  the 
Russian  governor  of  the  newly-acquired  provinces.  General 
Kaufmann,  resolved  to  solve  the  question  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly Russian.  It  was  the  story  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb.  Under  the  pretext  of  protecting  his  own 
borders  he  established  within  the  borders  of'  Zerifshan  a 
.fortified  military  post  threatening  Samarkand.  The  Amir  was 
bound  to  resent  the  insult  or  sacrifice  his  independence.  He 
chose  the  former  alternative,  and  was  beaten.  Zer&fsh&n, 
including  its  capital,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  and  the 
Amir  of  Bokhara  became  a  tributary  of  the  Czar.        ,    ^^  ^.^ 
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Adjoining  the  sonth-eastem  portion  of  Bokh&ra  and  separated ' 
from  it  by  the  Oxns  and  its  tribntaries,  are  the  Tnrkistan 
provinces  of  Afghanistan — ^Balkh,  Enndoss,  and  Badakshin. 
There  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe.  There  a  remnant  of  British 
influence  still  existed.  They  were,  too,  within  striking  power 
of  the  rulers  of  Hindostan,  of  which  emipre  under  the  more  power- 
ful of  the  Moghols,  they  had  formed  the  northern  province.  But 
adjoining  the  south-western  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Bokh&ra, 
separated  from  it  equally  by  the  Oxus,  lies  the  desert  of  Kara 
Eum,  and  more  to  the  north-west  still,  in  the  northern  comer  of 
the  territory  forming  that  desert,  immediately  south  of  the  sea 
of  Aral,  and  likewise  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  kingdom 
of  Khiva.  If  eastern  Bokhara  formed  a  basis  on  the  left,  and 
the  Caspian  a  basis  on  the  right,  for  a  movement  against  India, 
Khiva  would  form  a  central  point,  communicating  with  the  left 
point  by  means  of  the  Oxus,  and  able,  at  any  subsequent  period, 
to  communicate  with  an  army  advancing  from  the  right  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Persia,  by  navigating  the  Oxus  as  far  as 
Charjui,  and  moving  thence  on  Merv. 

Now  the  reader  has  seen  that  the  left  position  had  virtually 
been  acquired.  Russia  starting  from  the  northern  comer  of  the 
sea  of  Aral,  and  ascending  the  Jaxartes,  had  in  fourteen  years 
acquired  the  countries  bordering  on  Northern  Afghanistan.  The 
next  move  was  to  be  made  not  only  from  the  same  starting-point 
— the  sea  of  Aral — though  not  from  the  same  comer  of  it,  but 
simultaneously  also  from  the  Caspian,  and  it  was  to  be  made 
against  Khiva. 

Even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Khiva  had 
been  an  object  of  Russian  greed.  The  disastrous  fate  which 
attended  an  expedition,  sent  in  1716  by  that  famous  monarch, 
under  the  orders  of  Prince  Bekovitch  Charkaski,  had,  however 
acted  as  a  deterrent  for  several  subsequent  years.  With  the 
exception  of  the  despatch  [thither  of  a  simple  n^otiator — who 
was  plundered  by  nomads  on  his  return  journey — ^in  1781 ;  of 
three  Russians — an  oflicer,  a  surveyor,  and  an  engineer — aoeom- 
panying  a  pretender  to  the  throne  in  1741 ;  and  of  an  oculist, 
Blankenagel,  despatched  by  the  Empress  Catherine  to  cure  the 
uncle  of  the  reigning  prince  in  1798,  no  further  attempt  had  been 
made  on  Khiva  till  after  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  PauL 
Possibly  the  visit  of  Blankenagel  had  served  to  awaken  tiie 
curiosity,  and  to  whet  the  cupidity  of  the  Russian  people. 
Unable  to  cure  the  uncle  of  the  reigning  khfin,  that  unhappy 
oculist  had  been  so  badly  treated  as  to  be  forced 
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escape.  Succeeding  in  the  attempt,  he  wrote  an  accotmt  of  bis 
travels,  in  which  he  dwelt  not  only  on  the  enormons  wealth  of 
Khiva,  bnt  upon  its  vast  importance  as  a  commercial  centre.  He 
urged  his  countrymen  to  acquire  it  without  delay,  and  assured 
them  that  the  acquisition  could  be  made  by  5,000  men,  at  a 
paere  nominal  cost.  It  was  thifl  writer  who  first  broached  the 
idea,  renewed  in  recent  years,  of  uniting  the  Caspian  with  the 
sea  of  Aral,  by  re^diverting  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  into  its 
ancient  bed. 

Whether  the  narrative  of  Blankenagel  roused  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  to  Khiva,  or  whether  it  confirmed  views 
already  entertained,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Paul,  though 
accused  by  an  influential  Russian  coterie  of  being  mad,  had  a 
large  amount  of  method  in  his  madness.  One  of  the  dreams 
of  his  life  was  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India.  It  is  curious 
that  this  so-called  madman  should  have  originally  selected  the 
plan  of  invasion  which  is  the  only  plan  possessing  a  chance  of 
success,  a  plan  towards  which  the  Russians  of  the  present  day 
are  working — that  of  marching  by  Herit  and  Kandahfo.  It  is 
probable  that  the  personal  experiences  of  Blankenagel  induced 
Paul  to  renounce  this  route  in  favour  of  one  by  way  of  Khiva 
and  Bokhara.  He  actually  despatched  Count  Orloff  in  1801,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force  to  carry  out  his  views.  Orloff  had 
reached  Irgiz,  now  known  as  Fort  Uralsk,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  his  master.  The  subject 
dropped  for  some  years.  It  was  taken  up  again  in  1819,  when 
Captain  Mouravieff  was  despatched  from  the  army  of  the  Caucasus 
to  reconnoitre  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  to  select  there 
a  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  and  to  proceed  thence  to 
Khiva.  Escorted  by  a  few  friendly  Turkomans,  Mouravieff 
reached  Khiva  in  safety.  After  suffering  a  confinement  which 
lasted  for  nearly  seven  weeks,  he  was  allowed  to  return  without 
having  convinced  the  Kh6n  of  the  expediency  of  concluding  a 
trading  treaty  with  Russia.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  Mou- 
ravieff had  succeeded  rather  in  rousing  suspicion  than  in 
conciliating  support,  for,  subsequently  to  his  return,  the  Turko- 
mans of  the  desert  inaugurated  a  system  of  pillage  with  respect 
to  the  Russian  caravans,  such  as  they  had  never  dreamt  of  before. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  organisation  was  stimulated  by 
the  fact  of  the  unwonted  appearance  of  detached  parties  of 
Russian  troops  at  various  points  in  the  steppe,  avowedly  with 
the  object  of  affording  protection  to  the  caravans.  It  occurred 
even  to  these  nomads    that  armed  parties  J^d  bf^^i^^^V^ 
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steppe,   nominally  to    protect    their  own  countrymen,    might 
gradually  take  root  there  and  advance  further. 

The  system  of  plunder  reached  at  last  so  great  a  height 
that  in  1839  General  Perovski  was  despatched  from  Orenburg  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  5,825  men,  with  22  guns,  to  inflict 
punishment  on  Khiva.  The  cold  of  the  winter,  the  difficulties 
and  inhospitalities  of  the  steppe  fought,  however,  for  the  Khivans.' 
The  expeditionary  force  after  losing  one-third  of  its  numbers, 
and  before  it  had  accomplished  a  moiety  of  the  distance,  was 
compelled  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat  are 
said  to  have  been  extreme. 

With  the  exception  of  two  minor  missions  in  1841  and  1842, 
both  abortive  in  their  results,  no  further  serious  move  with 
respect  to  Khiva  was  made  for  nineteen  years.  But  in  1858 
General  Ignatieff,  subsequently  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 
The  mission  of  Ignatieff  was  outwardly  one  merely  of  com- 
pliment, and  it  led  to  no  great  results.  Notwithstanding  his 
well-known  persuasive  powers,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  flotilla,  Ignatieff  failed  to  induce  the  Khan  to  sign 
the  treaty  he  had  prepared. 

Resolved  to  put  a  final  stop  to  these  outrages,  Bussia,  during 
1871  and  1872  made  great  preparations  for  a  decisive  cam- 
paign against  Khiva.  Surveying  parties  were  despatched 
almost  to  the  limits  of  that  country,  as  well  as  to  examine  the 
mountains  of  Bakan-Tan.  Two  years  previous  (1869)  Bussia 
had  established  a  fort  and  naval  station  at  Krasnovodsk, 
on  the  Caspian.  This  had  been  supplemented  in  1870  by 
another  fort  and  another  naval  station  at  Tchikishlar,  ai 
the  point  where  the  Atrek  debouches  into  the  sea.  She  was 
thus  now  able  to  despatch  expeditions,  nominally  to  explore 
the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus,  in  reality  to  examine  the  route  to 
Khiva. 

For  a  time  the  Khan  seemed  overawed  by  these  expeditions. 
But  when  conditions  were  proposed  by  Bussia  to  that  chief,  he, 
dreading  them  even  when  offering  gifts,  refused  them.  Bussia 
then  deemed  it  necessary  to  strike  the  long-pending  blow.  An 
armed  expedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out  and  despatched 
under  General  Markazoff  (July  1872).  That  officer,  setting  out 
from  Tchikishlar,  reached  Igdy,  on  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus,  and 
just  within  the  borders  of  the  K4ra  Kum.  Here  all  his  natural 
difficulties  were  before  him.  The  Turkomans  came  to  augment 
them.      Surrounding  him  with  their  famous  horsemen  they  cut 
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ofif  his  baggage-camels,  and  forced   him   (September  1872)  to 
make  an  ignominious  retreat. 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Russia  to  allow  such  a  defeat  to 
pass  unpunished.  Another  and  a  more  powerful  expedition  was 
organised.  To  command  it,  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
<Iespatched  its  most  famous  Asiatic  commander,  General 
Kaufmann.  At  the  same  time,  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of 
England,  already  roused  by  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations, 
the  Czar  instructed  his  ambassador  to  inform  the  Court  of  St. 
James  that,  though  an  expedition  would  be  despatched,  it 
would  be  on  a  very  small  scale ;  that  it  would  consist  of  but 
four  and  a  half  battalions ;  and  that  its  purpose  was  simply  to 
punish  acts  of  brigandage.  **  Far  from  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  Czar,"  added  the  ambassador,  ''to  take  possession  of  Khiva, 
positive  orders  had  been  issued  to  prevent  it."  In  spite  of  these 
Assurances,  five  columns  were  directed  by  Kaufmann  against 
Khiva.  Starting  from  Orenburg,  from  Tchikishlar,  from  Alexan- 
drovsky,  from  Kazala,  and  from  Jizakh,  to  the  combined  number 
of  upwards  of  12,000  men,  this  army  was  saved  from  destruction 
merely  by  an  accident.  The  Tchikishlar  column  had  to  fall  back 
again  from  Igdy ;  two  of  the  other  columns,  with  which  was 
Kaufmann,  united,  only  to  find  themselves,  a  few  days  later,  in 
the  desert,  without  supplies,  without  transport,  without  water. 
In  this  extremity  they  were  saved  from  destruction  by  a  ragged 
Kirghiz,  who  disclosed  the  vicinity  of  wells  containing  abundant 
supplies  of  the  precious  fluid.  The  two  remaining  columns  met 
with  no  great  difficulties.  On  the  10th  June  1873,  General 
Verevkin  took  Khiva  by  assault.  How,  then,  did  Russia  fulfil 
the  promises  made  by  her  ambassador?  She  annexed  the 
whole  of  the  Khivan  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
and  she  forced  her  suzerainty,  together  with  the  payment  of  a 
large  indemnity,  upon  the  wretched  Khan  ! 

In  this  manner  did  Russia  gain  the  central  point  in  the  curved 
line  which  threatened  the  frontier  of  Hindustan.  Its  left  was 
covered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  confluents  in  its  front,  and  by 
Kashgar  on  its  flank.  Khiva,  united  with  the  left  by  the  Oxus, 
and  threatening  Merv  and  Sarakhs  from  Charjui,  was  quite 
beyond  assault.  The  right,  and  most  dangerous  point  of  attack, 
starting  from  the  Caspian,  was  to  follow  the  north  frontier  of 
Persia,  subdue  the  famed  horsemen  of  the  desert,  and,  having 
subdued  them,  to  halt  at  a  place  within  striking  distance  of 
Sarakhs  and  Merv,  securing  communications  with  the  frontier, 
neutralising — ^perhaps,  indeed,  making  a  vassal  of— Persia^^iU 
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the  signal  should  he  given  to  advance.  Merv  and  Sarakhs, 
especially  the  latter,  are  the  two  gateways  to  Herat.  Herat 
is  a  garden  of  Eden,  commanding  the  one  line  hy  which 
India  can  he  invaded,  and  which  can  sustain  and  supply 
an  invading  army  until  its  leader  shall  choose  to  advance 
farther. 

From  this  right  point  the  movements  of  Bussia  have  been  of 
no  doubtful  signification.  I  have  already  stated  how  in  1869 
and  1870  she  had  erected  forts  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of 
the  Caspian — at  the  bay  of  Erasnovodsk  and  at  Tchikishlar.  To 
the  expeditions  undertaken  against  Khiva  from  these  posts  I 
have  already  referred.  These  expeditions  had  brought  the 
Russians  and  the  Turkom^s  in  conflict,,  not  always  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former. 

Scarcely  had  Khiva  been  conquered  than  Kaufmann,  jealous 
of  the  honours  obtained  by  Verevkin  by  its  capture,  imposed 
upon  the  Yomud  Turkomans  of  the  Hazavat  district  a  contribu- 
tion of  £40,000,  payable  within  ten  days.  He  knew  they  could 
not  pay  it.  They  did  not.  Then,  to  punish  their  default,  he 
inundated  the  country  with  his  troops,  ordering  his  generals 
completely  to  destroy  the  settlements  of  the  nomads,  and  to 
confiscate  their  herds  and  property.  A  tragedy  then  ensued, 
unsurpassed  for  its  brutality  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The 
Christian  warriors  of  Bussia  massacred  these  unoffending 
Muhammadans — men  who  had  given  hospitality  to  Russians  in 
distress — violated  their  women,  and  slaughtered  their  suckling 
babes.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Schuyler  and 
MacGahan  for  a  confirmation  of  this  statement.  It  does  not, 
unhappily,  stand  alone  in  the  story  of  civilisation,  as  understood 
by  Christian  Russia ! 

From  that  time,  warfare  with  the  Turkomans  was  inter- 
mittent. It  was  not,  however,  until  1877  that  Russia  made  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  in  Turkoman 
territory.  The  point  they  selected  was  Kizil  Arvat,  a  place  just 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  Persian  frontier,  and  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  Kara  Kum.  This  intention,  plainly  manifested, 
of  permanent  occupation  was  not  at  all  relished  by  the  deserfe- 
bom  warriors.  The  chief  of  the  Akal  Tekkes,  Nur  Verdi  Kh4n, 
who  till  that  time  had  been  disposed  to  reciprocate  the  friendly 
overtures  of  the  Russians,  at  once  took  the  alarm.  No  sooner 
had  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  General  Lomakin, 
attempted  to  settle  down,  than  he  was  assailed  by  swarms  of 
horsemen.     No  details  of  the  result  of  this,  the  first |war  for. Uie 
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posBession  of  the  desert,  has  reached  Europe.  But  this,  at 
least,  is  known.  Lomakin  was  eventually  besieged  in  his  camp, 
and  was  so  pressed  there  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
cannon  and  retreat  in  disorder,  and  pursued  by  crowds  of  horse- 
men, to  Erasnovodsk.  He  was  even  blockaded  there  for  several 
weeks.  No  reverse  sustained  by  England  in  Afghanistan  ever 
equalled  in  its  moral  effects  the  retreat  of  Lomakin  from  Eizil 
Arvat  to  Bjrasnovodsk  in  1877. 

But  Russia  does  not  possess  the  rebounding  power  of 
England.  Even  England  required  years  of  forgetfulness ;  she 
required  the  greater  excitement  of  a  bloody  mutiny,  to  wipe 
out  the  effects  of  the  Kabul  disaster  of  1841.  She  could  afford, 
though  not  very  easily,  the  time.  It  was  not  so  with  Bussia. 
To  that  misgoverned  country  war  is  necessary  to  repress  the 
aspirations  for  freedom  within.  A  military  check,  long  un- 
repaired, means  revolution. 

Bussia,  then,  could  not  afford  to  allow  the  check  sustained  by 
Lomakin  to  remain  unrevenged.  In  August  1878  a  larger 
force  was  despatched  from  Tchikishlar,  under  the  same  general. 
Lomakin  reached  Ehoj&  Eala,  some  few  miles  short  of  Kizil 
Arvat,  in  safety.  But  here  he  was  assailed  by  the  same  enemies 
led  by  the  same  daring  warrior.  He  and  his  Russians  were 
forced  to  evacuate  Khoja  Eala,  and  were  literally  chased  back 
to  Tchikishlar,  from  under  the  very  guns  of  which  place  the 
pursuers  carried  off  hundreds  of  his  camels. 

A  third  expedition  then  became  necessary.  General  Lazareff, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against 
Mukht^r  Pasha  during  the  preceding  year,  was  sent  to  com- 
mand it.  On  the  18th  June,  the  force — a  very  strong  one — set 
out  from  Tchikishlar.  At  Tch&t  Lazareff  died  and  Lomakin  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.  This  time  no  attempt  was  made  at 
occupation  of  the  country.  The  object  was  to  punish  the 
Turkomans.  Lomakin  pushed  on,  and  on  the  9th  September 
arrived  within  six  miles  of  Dengil  Tepe,  a  square-built  fort, 
which  the  Turkomans  had  occupied  with  their  whole  available 
force.  Again  did  the  desert-born  warriors  defeat  their  assail- 
ants. Again  was  Bussia  driven  back,  beaten,  baffled,  and 
humiliated,  to  the  Caspian ! 

A  fourth  expedition,  led  last  year  by  Skobeleff,  succeeded. 
After  three  vain  attempts,  Bussia  conquered  the  desert. 

She  did  more  even  than  that.  She  procured  from  Persia  a 
rectification  of  her  frontier — a  rectification  which  placed  the 
passes  of  northern  Persia  in  her  grasp,  and  which  will  allow  her 
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to  continue  her  preparations  unmolested  until  the  time  shall 
arrive  to  strike. 

How  does  Russia  stand  now,  with  reference  to  this— her 
right  wing  of  attack  ?  She  has  pushed  her  dominions  beyond 
Khoja  K61a,  beyond  Kizil  Arvat,  beyond  Dengil  Tepe— all  three 
scenes  of  her  repulse.  She  has  pushed  it  and  secured  it  as  far 
as  Askabad.  How  is  the  line  secured?  South  of  it  is  the 
northern  border  of  Persia,  too  glad  to  be  a  humble  and  submis- 
sive ally.  North  of  it  are  the  Turkomans,  no  longer  adversaries, 
but  rejoicing  as  men  do  rejoice  who  have  recovered  the  lapsed 
inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  rejoicing  that  they  are  to  be, 
what  their  forefathers  were  before  them,  the  vanguard 
of  the  army  which  is  to  invade  Hindostan !  Can  anyone 
believe  for  a  moment  that  these  men  owe  a  grudge  to  the 
Eussia  which  they  thrice  defeated,  but  which  the  fourth  time 
conquered  them  ?  A  grudge  !  Why,  what  has  Russia  not  pro- 
mised them  ?  For  the  barren  sands  of  the  Kara  Kom  the 
fertile  plains  of  Hindostan ;  for  the  black  tents  of  Merv  the 
spacious  palaces  of  Dehli ;  for  the  corn  and  water  of  Akhal,  the 
kababs  and  sweetmeats  of  the  bazaars  of  India !  And  with  all 
these  advantages  loot  ad  libitum.  What  more  is  wanted  to 
tempt  a  Turkoman? 

Yes,  the  line  of  Russia  as  far  as  Askabad  is  secure.  It 
will,  in  a  few  months,  be  connected  by  rail  with  the  Caspian. 
It  is  a  new,  a  secure,  and  a  very  real  base.  From  Askabad  to 
Merv,  from  Askabad  to  Sarakhs,  the  road  is  alike  easy.  At  Merv 
Russia  commands  the  water  communication  by  the  Murghab 
to  Herat,  and  Merv  is  already  in  her  grasp.  To  march 
on  Sarakhs  would  require  nominally  a  new  convention  with 
Persia,  but  Russia  can  make  conventions  after  the  act,  and 
no  one  can  read  Charles  MacGregor's  book  without  feelini: 
convinced  that  northern  Persia  is  thoroughly  undermined,  and 
that  she  would  yield  Sarakhs  to  Russia  without  firing  a  shot. 
She  is  not  there  yet,  but  unless  England  wake  up  she  will  be 
there  certainly  within  five,  probably  within  two  years. 

Can  anyone  who  has  read  in  these  pages  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  advance  of  Russia,  all  in  one  continued  direc- 
tion since  the  days  when  Peter  the  Great,  visiting  Astrakan  in 
1722,  declared  the  steppe  of  the  Ehirgizes  to  be  the  key  and 
gate  to  all  the  countries  of  Central  Asia ;  can  anyone  believe 
that  Russia,  who  has  advanced  so  far,  will  halt  at  Askabad  and 
Merv  ?  She  has  as  yet  only  subdued  the  desert.  The  pastures 
are  beyond  the  desert.     Hitherto  she  has  incurred  much  homi- 
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liation  and  great  expense,  and  has  gained  little  profit.  What  is 
it  to  her  that  she  possesses  the  Kara  Eiim  and  the  Eizil  Eum  ? 
These  deserts  bring  her  no  revenue.  But  these  deserts  have 
brought  her  within  sight  of  a  promised  land,  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.    Will  she,  dare  she,  stop  short  now  ? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  moment  Russia  shall  move 
on  Sarakhs,  Herat  is  doomed.  Herat  is  a  new  base,  a  country 
which  can  furnish  unlimited  supplies  of  food,  of  charcoal,  of 
iron,  of  leather,  of  clothing.  There  Russia  will  halt  till  the 
time  arrives  to  strike.  Then  preceded  by  the  horsemen  of  the 
desert,  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  preceded  Taimur,  and 
Genghiz,  and  Blibar,  and  Nadir  Shah  on  a  similar  errand,  she 
will  advance  on  lost  Kandahar.  Will  radical-ridden  England 
wake  up  even  then  ? 

A  feeble  leader-writer  in  the  Times  of  to-day  (iSth  March), 
ridicules  in  anticipation  these  fears.  Like  the  minister  who 
caused  the  loss  of  two  provinces  to  France,  he  regards  with  "  a 
light  heart "  the  advance  of  Russia  towards  our  Indian  frontier. 
He  mocks  at  those  who,  like  myself,  dare  to  place  before  his  and 
our  coimtrymen  unvarnished  statements  of  facts.  The  light 
heart  of  the  French  minister  was  caused  by  a  reliance  on 
reports  which  were  valueless.  The  mocking  spirit  of  this 
leader-writer  is  inspired  by  an  ignorance  of  or  an  indifference 
to  facts  which  no  man  interested  in  our  Indian  Empire  would 
dare  wholly  to  ignore.  Let  the  reader  draw  his  moral.  I  and 
the  far  abler  men  who  have  written  on  the  same  subject  have 
presented  to  him  facts  which  can  be  investigated,  and  have 
drawn  conclusions,  of  the  correctness  of  which  he,  with  the  facta 
before  him,  can  form  his  own  opinion.  The  leader-writer  gives 
not  one  fact,  not  a  single  argument.  To  him  the  consideration 
of  a  question  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  his  country, 
vanishes  before  the  impossibility  of  repressing  a  sneer  which 
can  be  relished  only  by  the  ignorant  and  the  unthinking !  Is 
it  for  such  only  that  the  Times  now  cares  to  cater?  «' 
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{Concluded  from  p.  468.) 

The  Jajlundhur  dmsion  joined,  and  the  march  was  by  brigades 
until  near  Jummoo,  when  the  larger  force  proceeded  onwards 
and  Colonel  Blowhard's  regiment  was  left  to  await  farther  orders 
and  encamp  outside  the  gates  of  Jummoo.  The  capital  of  his 
Highness  the  Bajah  Goolab  Sing,  who  at  that  time  was  absent 
from  home,  being  occupied  in  quelling  the  rebellion  in  his  newly 
acquired  province  of  Cashmere,  and  bringing  matters  to  a  con- 
clusion with  the  person  known  as  the  rebel  Sheikh  Emanodeen. 
Now  this  rebel.  Sheikh  Emanodeen,  was  a  troublesome 
customer  to  our  protege,  and  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at 
Jummoo,  things  were  looking  adverse  to  that  individual's 
interests  :  consequently  his  civilities  were  unbounded  and 
hospitalities  many.  Those  gentlemen  devoted  to  shooting  were 
invited  to  try  tibe  royal  preserves,  and  those  given  to  the  gentler 
.art  of  fishing  were  implored  not  to  waste  precious  moments  in 
endeavouring  to  instruct  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  bright 
brook  running  close  to  the  encampment  in  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  an  artificial  fly,  they  being  too  scoall  to  repay 
for  such  instruction,  but  to  practice  on  the  giants,  pets  of  the 
great  Eajah,  who  might  be  seen  basking  by  hundreds  in  the 
deeper  waters  nearer  the  city.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  behold  great  results.  Fish,  innocent  as  infants,  fought  for 
the  beautiful  article  deftly  thrown  in  their  midst,  and  then  with 
a  plunge  sped  like  lightning  over  depths  and  shallows,  to  be 
finally  gaffed  by  the  pale  face,  panting  with  exertion  from 
doubling  round  huge  boulders  and  up  steep  banks,  as  he  played 
— somewhat  one-sided  play — the  monster  of  a  mahseer,  hitherto 
fed  and  cared  for  by  a  paternal  government.     Aye!  that  was 
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something  like  fishing  and  shooting,  and  not  at  all  unpleasant 
quarters.  The  Rajah's  civilities  relaxed  not.  Bare  fruits  were 
on  the  mess-table.  Elephants  were  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Ensigns  rose  in  the  world,  as  royal  salutes  were  fired  when  they 
deigned  to  inspect  the  not  very  imposing  fort ;  and  durbars  were 
held.  To  be  sure  these  last  were  poor  and  terribly  dull.  The 
Heir  Apparent  was  not  at  his  ease  with  his  new  friends,  nor 
were  they  of  the  sort  who  usually  attend  Oriental  durbars. 
Somewhat  too  rough  and  familiar.  They  could  eat  betel  and 
paun  leaves,  and  salaam;  but  had  no  dignity  about  them. 
None  respected  the  great  court  news- writer  who  took  down, 
then  and  there,  the  gracious  words  of  the  Great  Bajah's  heir, 
as  also  the  reply.  Pew  felt  for  the  nervousness  of  the  young 
Prince  as  he  applied  the  end  of  a  handkerchief  to  his  nose  every 
two  minutes,  and,  sniffing,  remarked  that  his  kingdom  was  as 
our  kingdom,  and  all  that  was  his  was  ours.  Far  from  being 
nervous  themselves,  they  understood  not  the  feeling  in  others, 
and  were  kind  enough  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner  to 
endeavour  to  put  their  host  at  his  ease ;  but  it  was  unsuccessful. 
The  handkerchief,  or  what  did  duty  for  such,  was  more 
violently  used  than  before,  until  rooUisut  (farewell)  was  said, 
and  the  durbar  was  concluded. 

Thus  passed  a  fortnight.  The  great  growler,  Colonel  Blow- 
hard,  had  suddenly  thrown  up  the  command  of  the  regiment 
and  returned  to  the  provinces,  and  we  all  remained  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  further  advance  towards  Cashmere,  as  report  had  it 
that  our  entertainer  was  daily  losing  ground,  and  that,  without 
assistance,  the  beautiful  territory  he  had  purchased  from  us 
would  pass  out  of  his  hands ;  but  no  man  is  wise  at  all  hours. 
Beport,  like  Hope,  told  a  flattering  tale,  for  suddenly  the 
shower  of  apples,  walnuts,  &c.  <kc.  ceased  to  fall  on  the  mess- 
table.  The  royal  preserves  were  closed,  and  the  dear,  big,  and 
innocent  fish  were  discovered  to  be  sacred,  and,  as  such,  not 
to  be  tempted  by  designing  white  men  with  flies  as  bright  and 
as  large  as  canary  birds,  but  to  be  delicately  nurtured  by  greasy 
priests,  and  allowed  once  more  to  lapse  into  peace  and 
innocency  in  their  own  bright  and  beautiful  stream. 

It  was  a  sad  blow,  this   change;   according  to  ,  , 

regimental  officers  of — ^no  great  standing-^"  a  rascally  shame, 
more  especially  after  we  had  come  so  far  to  assist  him."  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  A  regimental  order  was  issued  for 
officers  in  future  to  confine  themselves  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp,  and  this  was  soon  after  followed  by  another  directing 
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the  regiment  to  join  the  main  force  at  Sealkote.  The  tmtb 
was,  Sheikh  Emanodeen  had  given  in,  and,  as  oar  seryices 
were  not  likely  to  be  in  requisition,  there  was  no  further  need 
for  presents  or  civilities. 

"  You  know  something  about  siurveying,  and  can  draw  plans, 

can  you  not  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  speaking  to  Lieutenant ^ 

late  acting  adjutant  under  Colonel  Blowhard. 

"Yes,  sir.    Why?"  was  the  reply. 

"  Because  a  party  is  to  be  detached  across  country  to  pick  ap 

the  pots  and  pans  left  behind  at by  Colonel  Blowhard'a 

orders.      Then  to  go  on  to  the   cantonments  at  ,    and 

collect  carriage  to  remove  Government  and  other  stores  left 
in  cantonments,  and  finally  to  proceed  onwards  to  the  Sutlege^ 
rejoining  the  regiment  at  Loodiana." 

"  Will  a  route  be  given,  sir  ?     The  country  is  all  new,"  said 
the  young  oflScer. 

"  Yes,  and  instructions.    If  I  send  in  your  name,  will  you  be 
able  to  carry  out  what  is  required  ?  " 

Modesty  not  being  a  failing  in  the  character  of  Lieutenant 

,  he  at  once  offered  to  undertake  any  responsibility  thrown 

upon  him ;  and  having  been  given  a  rough  map,  and  directed  to 
keep  a  diary,  showing  the  names  of  towns  and  villages,  length 
and  depth  of  canals,  and  to  collect  such  information  as  might 
appear  desirable,  the  detachment  yiras  made  over  to  his  charge, 
and  at  daybreak  next  day  he  set  forth  on  his  travels. 

At  this  period  of  Indian  history  the  Punjaub  had  not  become 
British  territory,  so  that  the  march  of  the  detachment  under 

Lieutenant was  throughout  in  a  part  of  the  country  entirely 

new.  Petty  chiefs  heaped  up  their  small  civilities  on  the  arrival 
among  them  of  probably  the  first  British  officer  they  had  yet 
seen  (unless  such  had  been  seen  amid  the  carnage  and  desperate 
fights  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Allewal,  Buddewal,  and  Subraon) 
and  bodies  of  stalwart  Seikhs  yet  serving  as  soldiers  in  the  pay 
of  the  Regency  at  Lahore  turned  out  to  salute  the  pale  face,  and 

manoeuvre  before  him.    Lieutenant  was  quite  equal  to  the 

occasion.  His  dignity  in  meeting  chiefs  at  the  correct  distance 
from  his  tent  door,  and  offering  his  only  chair  (albeit  a-  well- 
worn  wicker  concern  by  no  means  safe  or  comfortable)  was 
worthy  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  his  opinion  as  to  the 
strength  of  a  fort  or  depth  of  water  in  the  ditch,  was  indicative 
of  wisdom  and  interest  in  the  country.  A  few  Manilla  cheroots 
distributed  judiciously  worked  wonders,  but  nevertheless  did  not 
enable  him  to  ascertain  the  fordability  of  the  river  Beas  at 
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varioufi  distances  on  its  leaving  the  bills,  nor  the  rate  of  its 
current.  Eventaally  it  dawned  upon  the  young  officer  command- 
ing this  detachment  sent  to  pick  up  pots  and  pans,  which  were 
left  to  make  their  own  arrangements  by  an  irascible  colonel  of 
Native  Infantry,  that  gazing  at  a  fast-flowing  stream  was  not  a 
method  for  ascertaining  many  particulars  concerning  it,  but  that 
a  boat  and  a  bit  of  string  with  a  stone  attached  might  indicate 
its  general  depth ;  and  that  in  meaaoring  some  portion  of  a  mile 
by  yards  on  shore,  throwing  in  wood,  and  timing  the  flow  of 
this  wood  past  the  measured  distance,  might  likewise  indicate 

the  flow  per  hour  in  miles.     Lieutenant dismounted  from 

his  steed  and  acted  accordingly.  Two  days  more  the  pots  and 
pans  were  recovered,  and  next  day  the  old  cantonments  (now 
occupied  by  nothing  less  than  the  camp  of  the  great  Lord  of  the 
Indian  Universe,  and  the  regiments  destined  to  relieve  the 
whole  of  the  original  divisions  and  brigades  in  the  newly  acquired 

provinces),  were  reached,  and  Lieutenant hoped  not  only 

to  obtain  a  few  days'  rest,  but  to  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  the 
house  property  belonging  to  himself  and  brother  officers.  As 
happened  once  before  to  this  officer,  hope  deceived  him.  His 
room  not  his  company  was  required  at . 

"  A  Staflf  officer  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  Lieutenant's 
servant  in  Hindustani,  as  he  indicated  that  such  a  person  was 
waiting  outside  the  tent. 

Visions  of  appointments  sprung  up  before  his  mental  vision. 
At  length  his  worth  had  been  found  out  by  a  grateful  Govern- 
ment, and  irrespective  of  rules  regarding  passing  in  Eastern 
languages,  irrespective  of  much  youth  and  a  little  inexperience, 
the  great  Governor-General,  or  at  least  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  had  resolved  to  act  handsomely  and  properly;  and 
Lieutenant bid  his  brother  officer  welcome. 

"I  think,  sir,  you  brought  in  a  detachment  this  morning  from 
Jummoo  way  ?  "  said  the  Staff  officer,  speakings  soft  as  butter. 

"  I  did,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  said  with  modest  confidence. 

"  How  soon,  sir,  will  you  be  able  to  leave  ?  This  evening  ?  " 
asked  the  visitor,  in  the  same  soft  but  in  a  very  cold-blooded 
manner. 

.  ''  Why,  I  have  only  just  arrived !  Got  all  these  houses  to 
sell,  and  no  end  of  carriage  to  coUect,  so  as  to  remove  Govern- 
ment stores  and  a  lot  of  things  left  behind  here  by  my  regiment. 
We  had  only  one  day's  notice  before  leaving  for  Jummoo,  so  all 
heavy  things  were  put  into  store,  and  as  I  am  directed  to  pick 
these  up  and  bring  them  on  to  Loodiana,  I  cannot  do  it,  unless 
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I  have  a  lot  of  carriage  placed  at  my  disposal  and  time  given  to 
me  to  collect  the  things.  I  have  a  diary  of  the  route  I  have 
taken,  which  I  was  to  give  up  here,"  was  the  reply,  spoken  not 
disrespectfully  but  in  a  tone  betraying  disappointment  mixed 
with  melancholy.  His  deserts  had  not  been  found  out  or  appre- 
ciated after  all.  So  far  from  a  welcome  on  his  arrival,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  marked  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  You  had  better  give  me  the  diary,  though  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  we  did  not  know  before."  Then,  as  it  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  hastily  looked  over,  and  some  sketches  of 
the  places  caught  his  eye,  the  oflScer  continued,  "  I  see  you  can 
draw.  It  must  have  been  a  jolly  march  for  you  across  the 
country.  You  must  somehow  manage  to  get  oflF  by  to-night,  or 
to-morrow  at  furthest.  Good-bye  for  the  present."  And  re- 
mounting his    charger.   Colonel    ,  of  the  Quartermaster- 

General's  Department,  left  his  young  friend  ruminating;  and 
these  were  his  ruminations. 

''  Jolly  fine.  So  much  for  running  about  like  a  lamp-lighter 
to  follow  bits  of  wood  as  they  floated  past  my  hundred-yard 
measure.  So  much  for  expending  half  a  box  of  cheroots  on 
Native  swells  in  discovering  what  sort  of  forts  they  had.  So 
much  for  eating  a  ship-load  of  betel-nuts  and  leaves,  burning 
my  mouth  out,  and  appearing  delighted  at  the  filthy  mixtures 
given  me  to  swallow  in  the  way  of  sweetmeats.  So  much  for 
being  awfully  particular  in  the  wording  and  the  spelling  of  that 
blessed  diary,  and  making  no  end  of  little  sketches  which  wotdd 
have  been  appreciated  at  home!  Nothing  in  it  not  previously 
known  1  Then  why  was  I  asked  to  keep  it  ?  Rascally  shame ! 
I  can't,  and  won't,  go  off  in  such  a  hurry.  Not  going  to  leave 
all  our  things  here  for  ever !  Where  is  all  the  carriage  required 
to  come  from  ?  I  wonder  who  the  swell  is ;  he  seems  to  think 
no  small  beer  o^  himself,  and  not  even  swipes  of  me.  It  can't 
be  done.  The  !??n  must  have  a  rest,  and  I  must  sell  my  house." 
And,  resolving  great  things,  Lieutenant ordered  luncheon. 

Luncheon  over,  a  little  bargaining  in  house  property  was 
done,  the  commanding  oflELcer  and  others  of  the  relieving  regi- 
ment having  become  aware  that  an  agent  for  the  sale  was  among 
them,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to 
arrangements  with  him.  Then  the  Native  officer  with  the  guieurd 
asked  for  an  interview,  and,  on  its   being  granted,  informed 

Lieutenant  that  there  was  a   report  flying  about  which 

said  there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  anyone  connected  with  the  — 
Eegiment  at  the  place,  but  they  were  to  march  that  night.    Was 
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this  true  ?  and  if  true,  how  was  it  to  be  accomplished  with  at 
least  one  hundred  more  camels  required  ? 

Having  satisfied  Jemadar  Mahadeo  Sing  of  the  improbability 
of  any  such  proceedings,  though  preparing  him  for  an  order  to 
continue  the  march  as  quickly  as  possible,  our  subaltern  did  a 
little  office  work.  That  is,  he  covered  several  sheets  of  foolscap 
with  reports  and  requests  for  vouchers,  addressing  these  to  the 
Adjutant  of  his  Regiment,  Deputy  Commissioners,  and  other 
folk,  whose  demands  and  petitions  required  all  this  terrible 
writing ;  and  despatching  an  orderly  to  the  post  office  with 
the  same,  was  deciding  to  go  down  to  the  Lines,  and  ascertain 
then  and  there  the  amount  of  carriage  which  would  be  really 
necessary  to  enable  the  detachment  to  march  at  the  shortest 
notice,  when  behold,  once  again,  his  enemy,  the  staff  officer  of 
the  forenoon,  hove  in  sight,  and,  without  apology  or  further 
introduction,  at  once  recurred  to  the  subject  previously  discussed. 

"Come  again,  you  see,"  he  began  cheerfully.  Then  con- 
tinuing, "  Have  you  ascertained  how  much  carriage  you  will 
require  ?  " 

**  I  was  just  going  down  to  the  Lines  to  find  out  what  will  be 
required  to  move  regimental  things  left  in  the  stores,  but  the 
mess-house  is  filled  with  the  officers'  things.  There  is  a  new 
mess-tent,  among  other  things,  and  mess  supplies  arrived  since 
we  left,  and  goodness  only  knows  how  many  camels  these  may 
require,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  immediately  ascertain," 
was  the  peremptory  answer,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  words 
"  goodness  "  and  **  immediately." 

"  Shall  I  go  at  once,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  and  report  the  result  to  me  personally  at  my  office  tent  in 

the  Govemor-Generars  camp.  I  am  Colonel ,  Quartermaster- 

General'8j)epartment.     Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 

officer  commanding  the Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  who 

has  just  received  some  fresh  carriage,  to  make  over  to  you  such 
carriage  as  you  may  indent  on  him  for,  you  giving  the  usual 
receipts.  So  now  find  out  the  amount  required,  let  me  know, 
and  I  will  give  you  further  orders." 

Thus  saying,  the  official  swell,  in  the  beauty  of  gold-peaked 
forage  cap  and  easy-fitting  frock-coat,  rode  away  to  the  band, 
whilst  Scrub  the  subaltern  turned  homewards  to  his  tent  to 
order  that  wonderful  beast  to  be  got  ready,  yclept  a  subaltern's 
pony,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  can-y  out  the  orders 
received.  .    mo^Ti^ 
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Perhaps  a  word  rhyming  with  lamb  may  more  than  once 
have  escaped  the  lips  of  our  sore-troubled  subaltern;  but  it 
couldn't  have  been  very  wicked,  because  it  was  not  said  very 
angrily  or  too  loud.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  much  to  do,  short  time 
to  do  it  in,  no  one  to  consult  as  to  what  might  be  sold,  what 
left,  what  taken,  or,  if  taken,  what  carriage  would  be  necessary; 
and,  last  of  all,  a  certainty  of  getting  no  thanks  from  any- 
body ! 

Doubtless  many  will  say,  "  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  young 
man  thus  to  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  It  was  situa- 
tions such  as  these  which,  bringing  out  the  thinking  powers  of 
the  young  officers  in  the  Indian  army,  made  them  what  they 
were.  It  taught  them  the  value  of  promptness  in  decision,  and 
not  to  be  alarmed  at  responsibilities."  Very  true.  Detached 
duties  were  splendid  schools  for  officers,  but  were  sore  trials  of 
patience  and  temper.  A  march  of  many  hundred  miles  through 
an  unknown  country,  where  supplies  are  hard  to  get,  where 
carriage  has  constantly  to  be  discharged  and  replaced,  when 
sepahis,  camp-followers,  and  almost  every  person  in  the  little 
camp  do  little  else  than  grumble  and  complain ;  when  cholera 
or  fever  shows  itself,  and  the  native  doctor,  if  such  be  sent — an 
unlikely  thing  -  proves  to  be  useless;  when  the  heat  is  terrific, 
the  responsibilities  great — ^perhaps  it  is  treasure  escort,  the 
report  writing  and  return  making,  varied  and  large — is  enough 
to  account  for  the  amiability  of  most  of  the  old  "  Qui  Hais " 
domiciled  at  Cheltenham,  Bath,  and  the  suburbs  of  London. 

The   pony  being  ready,  Lieutenant rode  down  to  the 

Lines,  and  discovering  great  talent  for  statistics  in  his  native 
officer.  Jemadar  Mahadeo  Sing,  took  advantage  of  the  same,  and 
nikking  a  clean  breast  of  the  cause  for  inquiry,  placed  himself 
in  the  hands  of  that  individual. 

Jemadar  Mahadeo  Sing  having  had  much  experience  as  a  pay- 
havildar,  and  having  served  from  some  unknown  period,  was 
fully  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  his  judgment.  Probably 
he  reasoned  that  as  the  Sahib  had  unlimited  carriage  placed  at 
his  disposal,  it  was  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  same,  and  to  be 
generous  in  estimating  quantities.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
jemadar  was  decided  as  to  the  number  of  camels  necessary  for 
the  Government  and  regimental  supplies  left  in  the  Lines,  and, 
noting  quantities,  accompanied  his  officer  to  the  mess-house. 

"  This  is  a  go  !  "  exclaimed  Lieutenant ,  speaking  more 

to  himself  than  to  the  intelligent  native  commissioned  officer 
accompanying  him.      Indeed,    thus    to    have    addressed    the 
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jemadar  wotild  have  been  useless,  inasmuch  as  that  worthy  did 
not  understand  the  English  language,  nor  could  the  lieutenant 
have  translated  the  same  into  the  vernacular. 

"There  is  a  good  deal,"  observed  the  jemadar,  discreetly 
waiting  until  his  superior  had  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  hard 
words  on  the  state  of  things  suddenly  presented  to  his  vision, 
■as  a  servant  opened  the  mess-house  and  showed  its  contents. 

"  A  good  deal,"  repeated  the  lieutenant  in  Hindustani.  "  A 
good  deal,  I  should  think  there  was!  I  can't  take  all  this 
rubbish  away." 

"  Sell  some  of  it,  sir.  The  new  regiment  taking  our  places 
must  want,  a  good  deal.  Some  of  the  heavy  things  can  be  sent 
afterwards." 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  to  sell  and  whose  all  these  things 
are?" 

"  Why,  sir,  there  are  only  a  few  chairs  and  tables,  most  of 
them  mess  property,  and  better  sold  than  paying  the  cost  of 
removal,  and  perhaps  when  you  see  the  things  out  you  will 
know  to  whom  they  belong." 

It  was  evident  that  Jemadar  Mahadeo  Sing  had  no  exalted 
idea  of  the  number  or  value  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the 
various  ofScers  of  his  own  regiment. 

"  Bring  all  the  furniture  out  and  tell  me  what  things  belong 

to  the  officers  and  what  to  the  mess,"  said  Lieutenant to 

the    servant    left   in  charge,    and   acting  on    the   jemadar's 
suggestion. 

It  was  done  and  duly  entered  in  a  memorandum,  and  deciding 
to  arrange  the  removal  of  the  billiard-table  and  certain  mess- 
atores  with  the  quartermaster  of  the  relieving  regiment,  the  rest 
was  easy. 

"  Then camels  will  do  it,  you  think.  Jemadar  Sahib  ?  " 

said  the  subaltern,  after  receiving  an  estimate  from  this  invalu- 
able native  officer. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Very  good.  I  must  go  and  report  at  head-quarters,  and  will 
let  you  know  results,"  and  returning  the  salute,  Lieutenant 
rode  away  to  meet  Colonel  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department. 

"  The  Colonel  waited  here  some  time  for  you,  sir,  as  he  said 

you  were  coming  to  report  about  carriage ;  but  that  if  you  came 

after  he  had  gone  away,  I  was  to  say  that  he  would  write  to 

you  on  knowing  how  many  camels  you  would  require,"  said  aa 

.Eurasian  clerk  left  in  charge  of  the  office. 
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"  I  can't  do  with  less  than ,"  said  the  young  officer. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  numbers  should  be  told  to  Colonel 

,  and  with  a  cheery  "  Good-night,"  Lieutenant rode 

back  to  his  solitary  dinner. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  sir,  from  the  Quartermaster- Genera  'a 
office,"  said  the  lieutenant's  servant,  as  his  officer  was  seriously 
thinking  of  turning  in,  having  done  visiting  rounds,  adding, 
"  The  orderly  is  to  wait  for  a  reply." 

It  ran  thus : — ''  It  being  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  delay  in  the  resumption  of  the  march  towards 
Loodiana  of  the  detachment  under  yoiur  command,  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  put  yourself  in  communication  with  the  officer 

commanding  the  Begiment   of   Native  Infantry,  with  a 

view  to  the  supply  of  such  carriage  as  you  may  require,  giving 
the  usual  receipts  and  vouchers,  and  reporting  to  this  office  the 
amount  received  and  the  date  of  your  departure  from  canton- 
ments. It  is  required  that  your  departure  be  not  delayed 
beyond  to-morrow  night  or  before  day-break  on  the  foUowing^ 
morning." 

Lieutenant read  and  re-read  the  letter.     There  was  no 

mistaking  the  terms.  It  left  him  no  option.  Whatever  the 
amount  of  equipage  and  stores  left  in  his  charge  must  be  col- 
lected together  and  removed ;  and  the  morrow,  or  very  early  the 
next  day,  see  him  on  his  way  to  rejoin  the  regiment.  As 
to  the  house  property,  that  must  be  settled,  if  possible,  on 
the  morrow. 

Half  asleep.  Lieutenant  sat  down  to  acknowledge  the 

receipt  of  the  letter,  and,  sending  it  off,  lighted  another  che* 
root,  so  as  the  better  to  enable  him  to  consider  what  could  be 
the  reason  for  the  authorities  .taking  so  much  interest  in  his 
proceedings. 

The  more  he  thought  the  more  was  he  puzzled.  Gould  it  be 
that  it  was  undesirable  for  his  detachment  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  other  sepahis,  and  let  them  know  of  the  success  of 
their  m y,  or,  perhaps,  to  use  a  milder  term,  of  their  dis- 
agreeably open  opposition  to  the  idiotic  proceedings  of  a  hot- 
headed commanding  officer,  and  how  they  recovered  their  pots 
and  pans  ?  Gould  it  be  that  it  was  as  well  not  to  let  the  new 
comers  ijato  the  Punjab  know  that  a  force  had  been  sent  to 
assist  as  big  a  tyrant  as  any  in  India  in  coercing  his  people  ? 

This  last  idea  seemed  to  be  the  most  plausible.    Lieutenant 

-■         was  innocent  then.     He  believed  in  the  unselfishness  of 

the  pale  face,  and  that  his  protestations  against  the  tyranny  of 
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sorronnding  rajahs  and  nawabs  were  genuine ;  and  that  having 
been  forced  by  unavoidable  circumstances  into  a  false  position, 
he  now  desired  to  have  the  matter  hushed  up,  so  burked  the 
tale-tellers. 

**  It  was  a  pity  we  did  not  annex  Cashmere.  A  splendid 
climate,  and  no  end  of  sport  up  there,"  muttered  the  lieutenant, 
and,  thinkings  went  to  bed. 

It  was  a  busy  day  the  next  one,  what  with  house  selling, 
making  out  inventories,  receiving  camels  by  the  dozen,  writing 
official  letters,  and  preparing  for  resuming  the  march.  But  as 
the  day  closed,  so  did  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
giving  the  necessary  instructions  to  his  detachment,  Lieutenant 

prepared  himself  for  an  early  start  on  the  morrow  by 

retiring  to  sleep  earlier  than  usual,  quite  resigned  to  the 
being  so  hastily  bundled  out  of  cantonments  and  to  the  non- 
appreciation  of  his  great  services  by  an  ungrateful  Govern- 
ment. 

Four  days  after  this,  the  detachment,  under  the  command  of 

Lieutenant  joined  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  at 

Loodiana,  and  there  that  officer  first  learned  the  reason  for  the 
tenderness  shown  him  in  the  provision  of  a  sufficiency  of 
carriage,  and  for  so  hurriedly  clearing  him  and  his  off  the 
premises.  The  authorities  feared  that  through  his  men  it 
might  leak  out  that  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  first  and  second  occupiers  of  the  Punjab. 

Whether  such  communication  occurred  the  writer  cannot  say ; 
but  as  there  was  always  a  postal  service  with  the  provinces, 
and  the  native  soldiery  did  as  usual  take  leave  to  their  homes 
in  Oudh  and  elsewhere,  and  doubtless  did  tell  their  comrades 
serving  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej  of  the  amount  of  pay  and 
allowances  they  received,  it  is  not  improbable  that  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  given  by  the  detachment  retiring  from  the 
bloodless  campaign  after  Sheikh  Emanodeen,  must  have  been 
voted  stale  news. 
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Its  Nature  and  Constitution  ;  with  Betubns  showing 
Officers   who   have   passed    their  Final    Examination  ;    thb 

APPOINTBfENTS    THEY    HAVE    RECEIVED;     AND    THE    StAFP  ApPOINT- 
MENTS  BECOMING  VACANT   DURING   THE   NEXT  FiVE   YeABS. 

By  Bobebt  0*Bybne,  Babbisteb-at-Law. 


{Continued  from  f.  442.) 
Febhaps    as  this  article,  from  its   professional  and  business 
-character,   assumes  this  month  a    purely  tabulated  form,  an 
apology   will  be  accepted  if   the   subject  be   introduced   with 
some  few  remarks  which  may  add  to  its  value. 

In  the  year  1856  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  in  the  general  scheme  of  military 
education  which  he  in  that  year  introduced  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  explained  that  in  promoting  such 
a  scheme  he  did  not  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Staflf  Corps,  which  he  believed  would  be  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  the  service  generally,  and  would  defeat  the  great  object  he 
had  in  view  in  the  return  of  highly  qualified  and  instructed 
officers  to  their  respective  regiments.  On  a  later  occasion,  in 
the  same  session,  when  urging  the  establishment  of  a  special 
school  for  the  Staff,  he  reiterated  his  objection  to  the  formation 
of  a  Staff  Corps.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
French  system  of  a  special  Staff  Corps,  rising  by  promotion 
within  that  corps,  and  never  going  back  to  regimental  duty, 
would  be  suitable  to  the  British  army.  It  would  create  a 
separate  caste,  which  would  be  regarded  with  the  greatest 
jealousy ;  and  I  believe  that  the  best  feature  in  our  system  is, 
that  the  staff  officer,  when  not  employed  on  the  Staff,  goes  back 
to  his  ordinary  duties,  and  mixes  with  the  regimental  officers. 

The  formation  of  a  special  ''  Staff  Corps "  was  again  ad- 
vocated by  three  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Purchase  System :  Colonel  Stuart,  Sir 
Duncan  M'Dougall,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  No  other 
witness,  although  there  was  a  general  unanimity  in  favour  of 
strict  examinations  and  professional  qualifications,  enforced  the 
establishment  of  a  Staff  Corps,  which  was  warmly  opposed  by 
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the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  George  Brown,  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington,  and  Sir  Percy  Herbert. 

At  the  time  when  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  1867, 
entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  training 
officers  for  staff  employment,  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhxurst,  consisted  of  two  departments,  a  junior  composed  of 
<5adftts,  and  a  senior  of  officers  who  had  been  several  years  in 
the  service.  It  was  probably  anticipated  that  when  the  senior 
department  was  first  formed,  that  cadets  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  studies  at  the  junior  college  would,  after 
some  years  of  service,  join  the  senior  department,  in  order  to 
continue  their  studies  there,  and  thus  the  result  would  be  the 
gradual  elevation  of  British  staff  officers  as  scientific  soldiers. 

The  adoption  of  the  name  of  "  Staff  College  "  in  lieu  of  that  of 
"  Senior  Department  "  prescribed  by  the  original  memorandum 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  embodied  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council,  was,  therefore,  a  most  important  step,  as  it 
recognised  the  real  object  of  the  institution,  and  when  coupled 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Council's  Report  (given  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Magazine  of  last  month)  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  officer  who  should  obtain  admission  to  the  Staff- 
College,  that  by  perfecting  himself  in  the  course  of  studies  and 
professional  training  pursued  in  that  establishment,  and  passing 
with  credit  through  his  term  of  residence,  he  would  secure 
for  himself  a  Staff  appointment,  no  other  channel  for  admission 
to  the  Staff  being  left  open  after  the  1st  of  June  I860,*  excepting 
in  the  case  of  officers  either  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
on  that  particular  date,  or  who  had  proved  in  the  field  their 
fitness  for  Staff  appointments. 

The  establishment  of  the  Staff  College  was  announced  in  a 
general  order  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards,  the  17th  of 
December  1857.  It  enjoys  a  Government  grant  of  £8,600  a 
year,  and  has  several  very  excellent  Staff  appointments  attached, 
notably : — A  Colonel  Commandant,  three  Professor  Colonels  in 
Military  Art  and  History,  in  Fortification  and  Artillery,  and  in 
Military  Drawing  and  Surveying;  and  a  Major  for  the  incul- 
cation of  Staff  Duties,  Military  Administration,  and  Law. 
These  appointments  are,  in  common  with  all  other  Staff  appoint- 
ments, terminable  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  appointment.  On  these  appointments  the  tables  which 
will  be  issued  next  month,  will  throw  considerable  light. 

•  This  regulation  has  been,  singularly,  uncomplied  with.   (^qqqIp 
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^jje  (ate  (Colantl  oHiliram  Mrllougjjbn-Dsknif,  C.g., 

Madras  Staff  Corps,  Honorary  A.D.C.  to  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  and  Eesident  at  Gwalior. 


This  gallant  officer,  who  died  at  Mussooree,  in  India,  on  the 
4th  October  last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight  years,  was  a 
remarkable  man,  and  one  of  those  good  specimens  of  the  Old 
Company's  service  who  have  so  well  and  nobly  sustained  the 
prestige  of  the  Indian  army.  The  mention  of  his  name  and 
the  loss  the  service  in  India  has  sustained,  recalls  to  mind  many 
fitirring  events  connected  with  the  great  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857, 
to  which  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  revert,  and  more  especially 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  one  who  has,  by  a  life  of  great  devotion 
and  usefulness,  done  excellent  service  to  his  country  and  ad- 
mirably sustained  the  British  character  amongst  the  Feuda- 
tories of  India,  and  therefore  well  deserves  a  passing  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  year  1860,  when  young  Osborne 
entered  the  service  as  a  cadet,  Madras  Presidency.  In  July 
1855  he  was  appointed  executive  engineer,  Mhow  Division,  and 
Commissioner  for  Frontier  Disputes  and  Political  Assistant  in 
February  1866.  During  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
deputed  on  special  duty  to  accompany  the  Maharajah  of  Bewah 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Juggernauth,  whence  he  returned  to  Bewah 
on  June  1st,  1857,  after  a  tedious  march  of  several  hundred 
miles  there  and  back,  with  a  large  retinue  of  followers  to  find 
himself  completely  isolated,  being  the  only  European  within 
many  miles,  and  in  charge  of  a  weak  native  chieftain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostle  faction  of  Sirdars  and  people  all  eager  to 
adopt  the  popular  cause  at  that  moment.  How  he  comported 
himself  there  in  that  trying  emergency  history  affords  the  best 
evidence,  but  we  may  briefly  here  state  that,  in  anticipation  of 
the  sanction  of  Government^  he  called  on  the  Maharajah  to 
furnish   a  force  of  all  three  arms,  of  which   he  assumed  the 
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command,  and,  having  posted  it  at  various  points,  defeated  the 
mutineers  in  nine  affairs. 

During  July  and  August  he  was  appointed  Political  Agent, 
Bewah,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  all  irregular  troops  in 
Bewah  and  Bundelcund.  He  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion  in  the  states  of  Myhere  and  Bijerajugart,  confiscating 
the  latter,  and  successfully  kept  order  in  the  district  under  his 
administration  throughout  the  Mutiny. 

In  September,  Lieutenant  Osborne,  then  not  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolted  province,  the 
key  to  north-east  India.  The  Bajah  of  Bewah,  his  only  friend, 
had  fled  for  his  life.  His  troops  had  mutinied,  the  people  were 
cowed,  and  he  himself  was  sick  near  under  death.  Still  he  held 
on,  determined  not  to  abandon  his  post  nor  to  yield  one  jot  of 
his  trust,  till  required  of  him  by  a  Power  higher  than  any 
official.  Osborne  was  therefore  left  alone ;  living  in  Bewah  in 
a  tent,  without  a  single  companion,  without  a  friend  within  a 
hundred  miles.  He  had  no  guards,  no  soldiers,  no  reliable 
servants.  Every  day  and  night  the  soldiery  surrounded  his 
tent,  threatening  to  put  him  to  death.  He  admitted  their 
power,  but  told  them  he  would  take  six  lives  before  he  died. 
Day  by  day  there  he  lived,  confident  only  that  his  duty  was 
to  remain  at  his  post,  and  that  God  was  above  him  still.  So 
two  months  passed  away :  when  a  small  column  relieved  him 
from  the  immediate  danger  around.  That  was  sufficient.  In  a 
few  weeks,  with  only  three  officers  to  aid  him,  he  had  raised  a 
force  out  of  the  locality.  They  were  undisciplined,  half-armed, 
raw  levies,  but  with  these  he  took  the  field  in  November.  Their 
adversaries  were  trained  fighting-men,  with  some  tincture  of 
military  habits.  The  country,  9,827  square  miles  in  extent, 
had  but  one  road,  which  was  studded  with  castles  full  of 
marauding  scoundrels  of  every  kind,  with  a  thin  population  and 
scanty  supplies.  Osborne  drew  on  himself  for  his  resources, 
and  pushed  on  from  victory  to  victory.  He  took  Bijer&jugart, 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Central  India,  and  stormed  Myhere, 
capturing  four  other  forts,  and  took  forty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
enough  to  supply  an  army ;  drove  the  enemy  out  of  his  terri- 
tory; reorganised  the  Civil  Government,  and  then  reported 
the  condition  of  the  province  he  had  saved,  in  some  twentj 
lines  of  print. 

Colonel  Malleson,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  thus 
speaks  of  Osborne's  gallant  achievements  and  the  valuable  ser* 
vices  he  rendered : — 
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"The  measures  taken  by  Willoughby-Osborne  had  a  very 
marked  influence  on  affairs  in  Bandalkhand.  There,  as  in  the 
adjacent  territories,  the  smaller  chieftains,  mostly  men  of  im- 
poverished fortunes,  thought  the  opportunity  too  favourable  to 
be  lost.  They  too  rose  in  revolt.  But  Osborne  was  incessantly 
on  the  watch.  By  the  skilful  disposition  of  the  Eaja's  troops, 
and  by  the  display  of  an  energy  that  never  tired,  he  baffled  all 
the  earlier  efforts  of  the  rebels.  By  the  exercise  of  similar 
qualities  he  kept  open  the  important  line  of  road  between  Mir- 
zapur  and  Jabalpur,  a  necessary  part  of  the  available  postal 
route  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was 
able  to  take  an  active  offensive  against  the  insurgents.  He 
defeated  them  at  Kachanpiir  and  Zorah,  then  advancing  on 
their  stronghold — Maihur — he  stormed  that  city  on  the  9th  of 
December,  pushed  on  to  Jakhani,  captured  that  place,  thus 
opening  thirty-six  miles  of  road  in  the  direction  of  Jabalpur. 
At  a  date  considerably  later,  he,  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
captured  the  important  fort  of  Bijerajugart.  Owing  solely  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  this  gallant  Englishman,  the  rebel 
cause  not  only  found  no  footing  in  Bandalkhand,  but  lost  way  in 
the  adjacent  territories." 

The  remarkable  nature  of  the  operations  in  which  the  young 
subaltern  was  engaged  in  '57,  and  how  he  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  performed  feats,  single-handed,  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
almost  beyond  the  capability  or  power  of  any  young  officer. 
There  was  one  influential  head,  however,  above  all  others,  who 
readily  understood,  appreciated,  and  acknowledged  Osborne's 
arduous  and  critical  position,  and  the  success  arising  from  the 
indomitable  pluck  and  cool  judgment  which  he  brought  to  play 
on  the  momentous  affairs  surrounding  him,  and  this  will  be 
shown  from  the  following  letters  from  the  late  Lord  Canning, 
then  Governor-General  of  India.  This  recognition  and  generous 
mention  of  the  services  then  being  rendered,  under  such  over- 
whelming difficulties,  was  the  highest  incentive  to  the  young 
political  officer,  standing  at  bay  against  hordes  of  lawless 
'  ruffians,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  trusting  only  to  his  bold 
front  and  to  the  righteous  cause  of  which  he  was  the  humble 
exponent. 

"  My  dbab  Sir,  "  February  7th,  1858. 

"Although  I  have  received  no  very  recent  news  from 
yourself  directly,  I  have  seen  your  late  letters  to  Mr.  Tucker  at 
Benares,  and  have  watched  with  anxious  interest  your  exertions 
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in  dealing  with  the  unmanageable  and  thankless  materials  all 
around  you. 

"  I  now  hear  of  your  last  success  at  Bijeeragoogurh,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  congratulate  you  upon  it  with  all  my 
heart.  You  have  done  your  duty  nobly,  and  have  achieved 
your  triumphs  single-handed  if  ever  man  did  so.  They  are  due 
to  nothing  but  your  own  undaunted  persevering  courage  and 
energy,  guided  by  your  own  sound  judgment.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  this  shall  not  remain  unknown  or  forgotten  either  in  India 
or  England.  I  have  heard  here  and  at  Benares,  and  have  seen 
by  your  own  letters,  that  you  are  ill,  and  as  you  have  certainly 
no  medical  help  within  reach,  and  probably  are  not  disposed  to 
give  much  care  to  your  own  case,  I  send  a  surgeon  from  here 
with  instructions  to  find  you  out  (if  you  are  not  returned  to 
Rewah)  and  to  do  all  he  can  for  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  has  better  success  in  reaching  you  than  the  one  who 
was  despatched  in  September,  and  that  you  have  been  set  up 
again. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  full  confidence  in  you  and 
hearty  wishes  for  your  success, 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"  Canning." 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "  Februaiy  14th,  1858. 

"  You  will  receive  with  this  letter  an  official  announce- 
ment that  your  political  duties  have  been  extended ;  and  I  beg 
you  to  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  the  confidence  which  I  place  in 
you.  You  will  also  see  that  your  salary  is  increased.  But  that 
which  I  desire  to  notify  to  you  myself,  is  that  your  name  is 
placed  on  the  list  of  Honorary  Aides-de-Camp  to  the  Governor- 
General.  The  post  is  not  one  of  labour  or  profit,  but  it  classes 
you  with  officers  of  distinguished  merit,  and  is  as  direct  and 
public  a  testimony  as  any  that  I  can  give  of  my  appreciation  of, 
and  thanks  for,  your  good  services.  I  hope  the  appointment  will 
be  acceptable  to  you. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Canning." 

Such  testimony,  coming  from  the  highest  authority,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Queen  in  India,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
subject  of  this  notice.  The  Blue  Books  also  contain  many  letters 
and  documents  complimentary  of  Osborne's  fine  bearing  and  suc- 
cessful exertions  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Mutiny,  and  to, 
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his  own  Chief  of  Bewah  from  the  serious  consequences  of  revolt- 
ing against  the  Government.  The  opinion  of  the  late  Honour- 
able Court  of  Directors,  contained  in  their  despatch,  No.  7, 
paragraph  8,  February  16th,  1858,  is  worthy  of  notice : — 

"  The  momentous  events  which  have  occurred  since  Lieute- 
nant Osborne  was  taken  from  his  regiment  have  abundantly 
elicited  his  high  qualifications,  and  fully  justified  his  selection 
for  political  employment,  and  we  avail  ourselves  with  pleasure 
of  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  sense  which  we  entertain  of 
the  extraordinary  union  of  courage  and  sagacity  which  he  has 
evinced  during  his  connection  with  the  Eewah  state.  Many  as 
have  been  the  instances  of  gallantry  and  devotion  afforded  by 
our  officers,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  services,  during  the 
recent  convulsions,  we  know  no  occasion  on  which  a  larger 
amout  of  resolute  bravery  and  unshaken  firmness,  combined  with 
sound  discretion  and  mature  judgment,  have  been  displayed, 
under  extreme  difficulty  and  danger,  by  one  so  young  and  of 
such  limited  experience." 

In  1860,  Lieutenant  Osborne  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Companionship  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Bath,  an  honour 
fairly  and  nobly  won,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  given  to  a  subaltern 
officer.  Prom  this  time  he  rose  in  the  Political  Department, 
and  filled  several  appointments  at  Native  courts  with  honour 
and  distinction.  With  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  he  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  adviser,  who  led  that  notable  lady  chief  to  the  highest 
honours  England  could  bestow,  and  who  left  her  province  or 
state  in  such  a  flourishing  condition,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
highest  encomiums  of  the  British  Government.  His  admini- 
stration of  the  Gwalior  Sjiate  has  been  equally  successful,  and  it 
has  been  rightly  said  that  he  was  the  most  valued  and  trusty 
friend  of  Scindhia,  who  personally  sought  his  wise  counsel  and 
advice.  The  Maharajah  of  Bewah  was  made  a  G.C.S.I.,  and 
the  Shahjehan,  present  Begum  of  Bhopal,  also  a  G.C.8.L, 
during  Colonel  Osborne's  Besidentship  at  those  Courts. 

The  Press  of  India  has  noticed  the  early  death  of  this  enter- 
prising officer  in  a  special  manner,  and  recorded  with  much 
regret  his  public  as  well  as  his  social  qualities.  In  the  Pioneer 
(Allahabad)  newspaper  of  the  6th  October  1881,  the  following 
tribute  is  paid  to  his  memory : — 

"  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  at  Mussooree,  on  the  4th 
instant,  of  Colonel  Willoughby  Osborne,  C.B.,  Political  Agent  at 
Gwalior.  Colonel  Osborne  was  the  type  of  a  brave,  true-hearted 
soldier  and  gentleman,  and  in  private  life  his  hospitalitvfand 
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generosity  were  proverbial.  He  was  devoted  to  his  work, 
and  his  kind  and  humane  disposition  made  him  expectionally 
popular  with  all  classes  of  natives.  So  great  was  Scindiah's 
attachment  to  him,  that  the  Maharajah  used  in  the  evening  to 
gallop  into  the  Eesidency  from  Gwalior  and  sit  with  him  during 
his  sickness.  By  his  death  the  State  has  lost  a  valued  and 
trusted  servant." 

And  a  correspondent  in  another  paper,  the  Bombay  OazetU, 
writes : — 

*'  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  describe  the 
profound  sorrow  which  the  intelligence  of  Colonel  Willoughby- 
Osborne's  death  has  produced  here.  Many  of  his  numerous 
native  friends  and  admirers  say  that  when  they  saw  him  last, 
about  two  years  ago,  he  was  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  and  when 
they  are  told  that  it  is  but  too  true  that  he  has  passed  away, 
they  are  all  wont  to  remark,  *  What  a  great  Amir  he  was.*  I 
am  sure  the  grief  which  I  feel  for  one  who  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  gallant  officer  and  an  Englishman,  is  shared  by  all  who  had 
the  honour  of  his  friendship  and  acquaintance.  It  is  a  common 
saying  among  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Osborne,  that  if  anyone  wished  to  afiford  him  pleasure 
lie  had  only  to  ask  Colonel  Osborne  a  favour,  for  it  always 
pleased  him  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  one  a  good  turn ;  in  fact, 
he  seemed  to  seek  for  opportunities  to  oblige  and  make  himself 
useful  to  all,  great  or  small.  His  hospitality  was  unbounded, 
and  the  poor  of  all  castes  and  creeds  had  a  sympathising,  gene- 
rous friend  in  him ;  never  did  a  European  in  need  go  away 
from  his  door  without  pecuniary  aid.  Colonel  Osborne  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  versatile  talents ;  hard  work 
was  his  delight.  He  was  a  most  popular  political  officer,  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  inspire  the  respect  and  command  the  admi- 
ration of  native  chiefs  and  everyone  he  came  in  contact  with, 
either  in  his  official  capacity  or  otherwise.  The  fruits  of  his 
labour  in  Bhopal  can  now  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  charitable 
hospitals,  and  dispensaries,  works  of  public  utility,  schools,  the 
handsome  little  church  which  he  built  at  Sihor,  and  the  Bhopal 
waterworks." 

The  above  extracts  truly  and  appropriately  represent  Colonel 
Osborne's  character,  both  public  and  private,  which  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  that  of  a  man  of  mark,  and  to  class  him  with 
many  of  those  Indian  celebrities  who  have  so  well  sustained  our 
Indian  Empire.  His  loss  to  his  immediate  friends  and  family, 
by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  is  very  great,  for  it  might 
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naturally  have  been  expected  he  would  rise  to  higher  distinction 
in.  the  service  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament,  and  in 
which  it  will  be  most  di£Bicult  to  replace  him. 

His  death  may  be  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  his  tena- 
city of  purpose,  and  persistence  in  remaining  at  his  post  during 
a  long  and  trying  illness,  to  which  he  succumbed  a  very  few 
days  after  arriving  at  the  hills  north  of  Dehra.  He  w  as  buried 
at  Mussooree  in  a  grave  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  the 
picturesque  burial  place  at  that  sanatorium. 


^     mOm       »■ 
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From  the  Goose-quill  of  a  Vagrant. 


I  HAVE  always  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  point  when  travelling, 
either  on  duty  or  for  pleasure,  to  jot  down  all  information  picked 
up  in  order  to  amuse  and  interest  a  leisure  hour. 

In  my  wanderings  through  the  land  of  bogs  and  whiskey,  I 
have  met  many  intelligent  persons  amongst  the  peasantry,  and 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  make  many  friends  amongst  the 
higher  classes;  but  for  intellect  and  probity  commend  me  to 

my  friends  the  Archdeacon  of  ,  and  Dr.  Y.  of  .     It  is 

from  the  latter  gentleman  that  I  have,  after  a  deal  of  pressing, 
obtained  permission  to  make  public  the  extraordinary  occurrences 
contained  in  the  account  of  this  truly  wonderful  dream. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  may  cause  some  astonish- 
ment to  the  reader.  I  allude  to  the  passive  way  in  which  three 
respectable  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  overawed,  and  kept 
prisoners  on  the  highway  by  one  man,  without  any  apparent 
attempt  on  their  part  to  rescue  the  victim  of  the  outrage  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

It  will,  however,  have  become  patent  to  everyone  who  has 
read  the  accounts  of  the  numerous  outrages  and  murders  that 
have  brought  lasting  shame  upon  the  fair  name  of  Erin  during 
the  last  two  years,  that  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  witnesses 
of  outrages  to  look  calmly  on,  without  an  attempt,  even  if  they 
had  the  will,  to  interfere.  Indeed,  similar  conduct  may  some- 
times (and  I  am  happy  to  think  only  a  very  few  instances  are 
recorded)  be  heard  of  in  England,  for  it  is  not  many  weeks  since 
that  a  lady  was  assaulted  and  robbed  in  the  public  streets  of 
London  at  noonday,  whilst  two  men  leant  against  the  opposite 
wall  and  calmly  looked  on.  Returning  to  Ireland  again.  A  few 
years  ago  some  labourers  were  employed  in  stacking  hay,  when 
all  at  once  several  of  them  fell  on  one  individual  and  prodded 
him  to  death  with  pitchforks.     There  were  several  wi^^^^^to 
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this  deed,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  The  man  was  buried, 
but,  as  usual,  "no  arrests  were  made." 

That  my  friend  went  through  the  sensations  he  describes,  and 
that  the  outrage  actually  took  place,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  to  the  murder ;  and  at  this  day  the 
record   of    the   proceedings   of  the   Court  of  Inquiry  held  by 

the  magistrates  of  M ,  may  be  seen  by  any  persons  curious  in 

the  matter. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  in  Ireland  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  people  of  that  country.  A  man — nay,  a  whole  family — may 
be  murdered  in  broad  daylight,  and  yet  no  one  be  arrested. 

The  name  of  an  informer  is  dreaded  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Ireland,  and  I  verily  believe  a  father  would  witness 
in  silence  the  murder  of  his  child  rather  than  turn  informer, 
and  so  deliver  up  to  justice  the  assassin. 

I  will,  without  further  delay,  proceed  with  the  account  of  this 
dream,  and  give  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  my  friend's  own  words 
and  language. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  first  Monday  in  December  1836,  I  had 

gone  to  bed  in  my  own  house  in  K Street,  Dublin,  and  had 

a  remarkable  revelation.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  to  designate  it 
a  dream,  inasmuch  as  I  seemed  to  be  present  in  the  spirit  at 
what  I  am  about  to  relate. 

"  I  may  here  premise  that,  excepting  to  my  wife,  with  whom 
I  occasionally  conversed  on  tlie  subject,  I  did  not  communicate 
the  matter  to  any  one  living,  nor  mention  it  for  so  many  years 
that  at  length  it  was  almost  amongst  the  forgotten  things  of  the 
past,  until  an  accidental  conversation  brought  the  matter  vividly 
to  my  recollection. 

"  The  proceedings  consequent  were  such  as  I  could  not,  of 
course,  have  mentioned,  and,  being  then  a  young  man,  my 
character  in  a  serious  and  confidential  profession  to  be  esta- 
blished, I  was  naturally  shy — ^rather,  carefully  prudent — not  to 
relate  an  event  in  my  life  that  by  the  multitude  would  be  heard 
with  incredulity,  and  by  my  friends  be  considered  so  doubtful 
that  I  might  likely  be  esteemed  as  a  weak-minded  and  super- 
stitious visionary,  on  whose  opinion  on  the  stern  facts  heralding 
the  probable  issue  of  life  or  death  it  might  not  be  prudent  to 
depend.  These  reasons  for  silence  have  now  passed  away,  and 
latterly,  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  past,  I  had  not  any 
hesitation  to  speak  of  my  strange  experience  before  my  friends, 
in  whose  estimation  I  felt  my  character  established  as  a  stern, 
matter-of-fact  man,  rather  than  as  an  idealist.  ^ ^  ^.^ 
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*'  The  hour  I  retired  to  rest  on  that  Monday  night  I  have  not 
noted,  but  I  presume  it  was  about  11  o'clock,  my  usual  hour  for 
retiring  to  rest  at  that  time.  In  my  sleep  I  found  myself  present, 
as  it  were,  at  a  scufSe  some  seventy  miles  distant,  at  a  place  I 
was  familiar  with  from  my  childhood. 

"  But  this  will  be  better  explained  by  what  touk  place  on  the 
following  Tuesday  morning. 

"  When  arranging  to  go  down  to  my  study  where  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  completing  my  toilet,  I  felt  myself  unusually  weary  and 
pained  about  my  shoulders  and  chest,  and  such  discomfort  aa  I 
had  on  former  occasions  experienced  after  powerful  and  violent 
bodily  exertion.  I  said  to  my  wife,  who  was  in  bed,  *  I  cannot 
account  for  the  uneasiness  I  feel.  If  I  had  been  present  at  the 
event  I  dreamed  of  last  night,  and  absolutely  exerted  all  my 
strength,  as  I  thought  I  did,  I  could  not  feel  more  weary.'  *  I 
am  only  thankful/  my  wife  exclaimed,  'that  your  back  waa 
towards  me,  for  anything  to  equal  the  violence  with  which  you 
struck  out  I  never  imagined.  My  belief  is,  if  I  had  received  any 
one  of  the  blows  you  struck  I  must  have  been  killed.  You 
seemed  to  have  been  terribly  agitated,  and  as  if  fighting  for  your 
life.  But  this  only  lasted  for  a  short  time,  and  finding  you 
suddenly  become  quiet,  and  apparently  in  a  most  profound  sleep, 
I  did  not  disturb  you.' 

" '  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  of  my  dream,  and  I  do  feel  aa  if 
I  had  been  actually  present  at  the  occurrence ;  and  I  have  an 
unaccountably  strong  impression  on  my  mind  that  it  did  actually 
take  place.  I  thought  I  found  myself  suddenly  at  the  gate  of 
Major  Nixon  Montgomery's  avenue,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
that  there  was  there  a  man  I  know  very  well,  and  have  a  great 
respect  for,  three  other  men  I  was  also  acquainted  with,  a  little 
crowd  of  men,  none  of  whom  I  knew,  and  a  woman  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm.     Some  of  the  men  who  were  strangers  to  me  were, 

as  I  thought,  murdering  H W .    Two  men  especially 

were  the  assaulters.  I  struck  violently  at  the  man  on  my  left, 
and  then  with  greater  violence  at  the  face  of  the  man  to  my 
right.  Finding,  to  my  surprise,  I  did  not  knock  down  either,  I 
struck  again  and  again  with  all  the  violence  of  a  man  frenzied 
at  the  sight  of  my  poor  friend's  murder.  To  my  great  amaze- 
ment, I  saw  that  my  arms,  although  visible  to  my  eye,  were 
without  substance,  and  that  the  persons  of  the  men  I  struck  at 
remained  firm  and  erect,  whilst  their  bodies  and  mine  came  close 
together,  after  each  blow,  through  the  shadowy  arms  I  struck 
with.     (I  may  explain  this  in  different  language,  as  thus :  Mj 
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shadowy  arms  passed  to  them  innocuously,  and  beyond  their 
uninjured  heads  and  faces,  a  considerable  distance,  such  as  a 
strong  blow  would  advance  my  arm,  and  thus  our  bodies  approxi- 
mated, supposing  the  men  had  fallen). 

"  *  This  strange  occurrence,  instead  of  imnerving  me,  although 
it  did  surprise  me  at  the  moment,  increased  my  fury,  and  my 
blows  were  delivered  with  more  extreme  violence  than  I  think  I 
ever  exerted  on  any  other  occasion,  in  the  determination  to 
produce  the  effect  I  desired,  the  knocking  down  of  the  two  men 
helpless  one  after  the  other.  I  became  painfully  convinced  of 
my  incompetency.  I  have  no  consciousness  of  what  happened 
after  the  feeling  of  insubstantiality  came  upon  me.     The  names 

of  the  men  I  saw  there  and  knew  were  P H ,  George 

H ,  and  W R ,   all,  with  the  assaulted  man,  my 

tenants.  There  was  a  woman  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  whom 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen,  and  the  three  murderers,  if  they 
were  such — ^these  and  the  woman  were  all  strangers  to  me.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  them  before,  and  I  would 
not  recognise  again  any  of  the  four  persons.  Now,  so  impressed 
am  I  by  the  vividness  of  the  scene,  I  wish  you  to  remember  that 
I  have  told  you  the  names  of  the  men  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
present.' 

" '  Oh,  well,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  there  is  anything  in  it, 
for  it  is  too  extraordinary  to  prove  else  than  an  unhappy  dream. 
Let  UB  think  no  more  about  it.' 

"  Nor  did  we. 

"  On  the  next  (Wednesday)  morning,  upon  opening  my  letters 
at  breakfast,  I  found  one  from  the  gentleman  who  acted  as  agent 
for  me  in  the  country.  On  running  my  eyes  over  it,  I  suddenly 
exclaimed,  *  Oh,  dear,  listen  to  this ! '  and  I  read :  '  I  regret  to 

inform  you  that  your  very  respected  tenant,  H W ^by, 

was  foimd  this  morning  lying  at  Major  Montgomery's  gate, 
insensible  and  speechless,  the  back  of  his  skull  driven  in  by 
evidently  great  violence.  I  fear  there  does  not  seem  much 
chance  of  discovering  the  murderers,  as  the  poor  man  is  speech- 
less and  apparently  dying,  and  no  trace  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  was  going  home  exists.'  I  packed  up  my  portmanteau,  and 
started  off  that  night,  and  arrived  in  Monaghan  at  6  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning.  On  inquiring  from  Mr.  Moore,  the  clerk  of 
the  office,  if  there  was  any  news  in  the  country,  he  said,  *  No, 
sir,  excepting  the  murder  of  your  tenant.'  *  Why,  is  he  indeed 
dead ? '  'He  was  not  when  I  heard  l^te  last  night,  but  he  was 
then  speechless  and  insensible,  and  no  prospect  of.  bis  Jjving 
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and  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  is  to  be  held  at  12  o'clock 
to-day  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

**  Some  few  hours  before  the  meeting  I  met  Mr.  H ,  the 

senior  magistrate,  who  said  he  was  afraid  there  was  no  clue  to 
discover  the  evil-doers.  I  then  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper  on 
which  I  had  written  the  names  and  residences  of  those  I  saw  in 
my  dream  on  the  previous  Monday  night,  and  I  requested  that 
these  men  might  at  once  be  arrested,  as  they  would  be  found  to 
have  been  in  company  with  the  injured  man.  The  magistrate 
was  extremely  astonished,  and  was  anxious  to  know  how  I  had 
obtained  their  names,  seeing  that  I  had  only  returned  that 
morning.  I  declined  to  give  him  any  information,  but  urged 
upon  him  that  he  should  issue  the  necessary  warrants. 

"  I  particularly  requested  that  the  men  should  be  examined 
separately,  and  asked  who  the  woman  was  who  was  with  them 
and  carried  a  basket. 

**  The  meeting  was  duly  held,  and  whilst  the  magistrates  were 
discussing  the  extraordiny  information  I  had  given  them,  the 
three  men  and  a  woman  were  brought  in  by  the  police. 

**  All  confessed  that  they  were  in  company  with  the  unfortunate 
man  who  was  assaulted.  Each  separate  account  agreed  with 
the  others,  of  which  this  is  the  embodiment,  there  not  having 
been  any  difference  whatever  in  the  statement  of  the  facts  as 
mentioned  by  each.  The  woman's  evidence  perfectly  coincided 
with  that  of  the  men. 

**  The  three  men  named  by  me  and  arrested  at  my  instigation 
said  they  left  the  town  of  Monaghan  on  Monday  last,  sometime 
about  11  o'clock,  to  proceed  home.  They  overtook  the  woman, 
who  had  a  basket  on  her  arm,  but  she  was  a  stranger  to  them. 

They  walked  along  chatting,  H W ^by  being  between 

two  of  the  men  on  the  road,  whilst  a  third  walked  on  the  path- 
way with  a  woman.  Just  as  they  approached  the  Major's  gate, 
H W fell  flat  on  the  road  with  a  crash. 

"  On  turning  roimd,  they  saw  three  men  whose  footfalls  they 
had  not  heard,  and  these  men  were  all  strangers  to  the 
party. 

''  The  three  men  and  the  woman  were  placed  against  the 
ditch  and  kept  prisoners  by  one  of  the  strangers,  whilst  the 
other  two  kept  leaping  upon  the  prostrate  body  so  long  as  life 
seemed  to  be  in  him.  Then  they  left.  There  is  but  little  more  to 
add.  The  poor  man  marvellously  escaped  with  his  life,  having 
been  speechless  for  many  days.  His  extraordinary  power  and 
accuracy  of  memory  were  injured  for  ever,  and  he  became  rather 
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a  tool  in  the  hands  of  other  and  designing  men.  The  man 
emigrated  with  his  family  some  years  afterwards,  but  he  is  since 

dead,  as  are  all  the  others  with  the  exception  of  W R , 

who  in  November  1881,  I  introduced  to  the  Archdeacon  of 
C— ^ — ,  to  whom  he  related  as  much  of  the  occurrence  as  he 
remembered,  though  he  varied  in  some  of  the  facts. 

"  No  person  was  made  amenable.  All  men  may  exclaim,  *  Cui 
bono,*  as  against  this  narrative.  My  reply  is,  *  I  cannot 
tell.* 

"  I  only  know  the  facts  were  as  above  stated,  and  that  Shak- 
speare  wrote  as  well  as  usual  when  he  made  Hamlet  say — 

•  Horatio, 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.*  " 

JJoTE. — I  think  the  verdict  of  everyone  who  reads  the  fore- 
going narrative  will  be  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable  dream, 
and  one  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  there  was  apparently  just  as  much  difficulty  in 
1836  as  there  seems  to  be  in  this  year  of  Grace,  in  obtaining 
reliable  evidence  in  cases  of  murders  and  outrages  in  Ireland, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  could  peruse  the  newspapers  of 
those  days,  we  should  meet  with  the  same  familiar  words  which 
so  often  now  appear  in  the  papers,  namely,  "  No  arrests  were 
made." 
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The  march  of  events  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  that  some  extensive  changes  should  be  promptly 
effected  in  the  organisation  and  drill  and  in  the  arms  and 
accoutrements  of  existing  cavalry  regiments.  It  is  no  longer 
doubtful  that  in  the  armies  of  the  future  cavalry  must  be  armed, 
organised,  and  equipped  on  entirely  different  principles  to  what 
have  been  recognised  hitherto.  The  present  cavalry  lance, 
revolver,  sword,  and  carbine,  will  all  in  time  have  to  be  swept 
away.  The  cavalry  of  the  futm*e  must  be  armed  with  a  light 
breech-loading  rifle  of  long  range,  and  a  light  sword  of  the 
best  steel.  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  breech-loading  rifles 
have  rendered  it  indispensable  that  very  great  improvements 
should  be  made  in  our  artillery.  There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  responsibility  cast  upon  us  in  the  consideration  and  determina- 
tion of  these  improvements  and  needful  changes,  and  for  the 
future  the  condition  of  the  War  OflSce,  more  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  which  deals  with  these  questions,  must  be  one  of 
incessant  and  restless  activity.  The  duties  of  the  Director  of 
Artillery  and  Stores  include  not  only  the  provision  and  supply 
of  approved  patterns  of  all  the  munitions  of  war,  but  also  the 
consideration  for  submission  to  the  War  Secretary  of  all  sugges- 
tions for  improvements,  new  patterns,  and  inventions.  These 
duties  are  certainly  of  a  most  onerous  character,  and  are  stated 
to  be  rather  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  staff  of  the 
Durector  of  Artillery  and  Stores.  Mr.  Ghilders,  in  proceeding 
to  take  up  these  important  questions  as  regards  cavalry  and 
artillery,  would,  therefore,  do  well  to  make  sure  that  at  this 
critical  juncture  that  branch  of  his  department  has  sufficient 
and  able  assistance. 


According  to  statistics  now  before  us,  it  appears  thai  the 
proportion  of  men  who  in  Germany  evade  military  service  is 
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much  greater  than  the  proportion  of  deserters  in  this  country. 
The  number  of  desertions  and  fraudulent  enlistments  in 
England  is,  however,  such  as  to  cause  serious  anxiety  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  state  of  our  army.  Fraudulent 
enlistment,  indeed,  seems  to  be  becoming  daily  more  customary; 
and  if  desertion  has  not  been  quite  so  rife  lately  as  it  was  a 
year  or  two  ago,  the  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  depression  in  trade,  it  is  more  difficult  than 
it  was  a  little  time  back  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  civil  life.  The 
great  object  of  our  War  Office  should  be  to  render  the  army  attrac- 
tive, for  by  doing  this  we  should  not  only  ensure  a  proper  supply  of 
recruits,  but  would  be  able  to  keep  them  after  they  had  become 
enrolled.  By  far  the  most  solid  reward  for  good  service  is  a 
liberal  pension  and  a  preferential  claim  to  appointment  in  the 
subordinate  Civil  Service.  We  trust  that  the  prejudices  and  in- 
terests of  individuals  may  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  or  delay 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
would  render  the  army  popular  and  raise  its  social  status.  Were 
it  once.imiversally  known  that  the  army  was  a  sure  passage  by 
which  the  subordinate  Civil  Service  could  be  entered,  admission 
into  it  would  be  as  eagerly  sought  as  is  enrolment  in  the  police. 
There  would  be  a  powerful  inducement  to  good  behaviour,  and 
desertion  would  almost  disappear,  for  dismissal  would  become 
in  the  English  what  it  has  long  been  in  the  Indian  army,  one 
of  the  greatest  punishments  inflicted  on  a  soldier. 


For  some  time  past  the  authorities  in  Fall  Mall  have  been 
pursuing  a  policy  of  decentralisation  by  tro^nsferring  certain 
duties  of  the  executive  at  the  War  Office  to  general  officers, 
commanding  districts,  and  allowing  greater  latitude  to  the  mili- 
tary commanders  in  many  matters  of  detail  connected  with  both 
the  Eegular  and  Auxiliary  forces — matters  which,  not  long 
since,  required  reference  to  army  head-quarters,  always  a  fertile 
source  of  delay  and  of  hindrance  to  efficiency.  The  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Deedes,  the  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  for  the  great  exertions  he  has  made 
since  his  appointment  to  the  office,  to  stamp  out  a  system 
which  has  proved  so  disastrous  on  many  occasions  to  British 
arms  and  British  prestige. 


It  certainly  is  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  when  civilian 
members  of  the  War  Office  staflf  are  permitted  to  override 
decisions    of  general  officers    of  districts    and    staff  officers, 
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as  they  have  been  doing  lately.  What  would  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  have  said  in  his  day  if  he  had  heard  that  one 
of  the  clerks  in  his  department  had  had  the  audacity  to 
tell  a  distinguished  general  officer,  holding  a  high  command, 
that  it  was  only  for  him  as  a  soldier  to  suggest,  and  that  it  was 
for  the  clerks  of  the  money-giving  department  to  say  whether  or 
not  his  proposals  should  be  acceded  to  ?  It  strikes  us  that  the 
civilian,  .who  in  this  instance  was  not  even  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, would  have  been  pretty  soon  brought  to  realise  his  true 
position.  Civilian  control  of  the  army  is  all  weU  enough  in  its 
way,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  There  seems  to  be  a  feel- 
ing growing  up  now  that  officers  are  considered  subordinate  to 
War  Office  clerks,  and  the  most  disagreeable  results  must 
follow  if  such  an  impression  gains  ground- 
Improvement  in  the  cavalry  arm  is  the  especial  object  of 
German  solicitude.  The  Prussian  mounted  troops  showed  their 
value  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  of  1870-71,  but  in  the  con- 
tingents of  the  other  states  of  the  Empire,  much  was  left  to  be 
desired.  Since  then  very  little  has  been  accomplished  by  either 
Saxony  or  Baden  or  Wurtembturg,  while  the  least  said  about  the 
smaller  principalities  the  better;  but  Bavaria  has  spared  no 
pains  to  bring  her  cavalry  up  to  the  Berlin  standard.  The 
autumn  manoeuvres  have  demonstrated  that  these  efforts  were 
not  made  in  vain,  as  the  report  of  the  Prussian  inspectors  is 
couched  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise,  which  contrast  very 
markedly  with  their  criticism  of  French  mounted  troops.  That 
this  should  be  is  easily  conceivable ;  the  French  seem  to  have 
an  ratense  contempt  for  cavalry,  and  in  all  controverues  between 
its  chiefs  and  those  of  other  arms  the  War  Office  unhesitatingly 
pronounces  in  favour  of  the  latter,  sometimes  even  without  any 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  case  in  dispute.  In  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  everything  is  done  to  increase  the  prestige  of 
what  Moltke  terms,  ^'  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  army."  In 
Germany  the  men  are  taught  how  to  ride ;  they  are  armed  witii 
the  most  effective  and  least  cumbersome  weapons.  In  France^ 
the  Cavalry  Board  concentrates  all  its  intelligence  upon  modifi- 
cations of  uniform,  and  thinks  to  have  merited  a  crown  of 
eternal  glory  when  it  has  proposed  the  substitution  of  a  new- 
fashioned  dolman  for  the  one  now  in  use,  and  of  breeches  and 
half-boots  for  the  present  unsightly  overalls. 

A  story  is  told  about  the  cumbersome  and  expensive  system  of 
correspondence  which  is  in  vogue  in  pablic  departments*    An 
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old  soldier  once  applied  for  some  arrears  of  pension,  which 
were  due  to  him,  amounting  to  Ts.  6d.  Six  years  after  his 
death,  the  money  reached  the  address  from  which  he  had 
written.  The  expense  of  the  cross-correspondence  which  had 
been  carried  on,  and  clerk's  time,  amounted  to  £M  ! 


A  good  story  reaches  us  from  India  of  the  inspection  of  a 
native  infantry  regiment  on  the  "  Madras  side."  The  inspect- 
ing officer,  wishing  to  see  the  **  young  officers,"  they  were 
called  out.  The  average  age  of  the  five  "youngsters"  who 
responded  to  the  call  was  a  trifle  over  forty-three  years  ;  their 
service  within  a  few  months  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
inspecting  officer,  an  Imperial  major-general,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  has  since  given  out  that  he  entirely  disapproves 
of  the  present  Staff  Corps  system.  We  should  think  so.  Yet 
it  has  advocates  somewhere,  or  it  never  could  have  lasted  so 
long. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  first  breech-loading 
rifle  ever  used  by  regularly-organised  troops  in  actual  conflict, 
was  invented  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick  Ferguson,  71st 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  revolutionary  war.  Mention  of  this  fire-arm, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  L.  W.  De  Peyster,  of  New 
York,  was  made  in  the  Annual  Register  for  June  1776.  Some  of 
the  British  forces  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  were  armed 
with  it  under  Major  Ferguson's  personal  direction.  The  inventor 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Little  Egg  harbour.  New 
Jersey;  was  for  some  time  commandant  of  the  garrison  at  Stony 
Point ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Charleston ;  and,  finally,  lost  his  life 
while  organising  the  loyalists  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  then  . 
a  Brigadier-General.  The  rifle  in  question  was  a  gift  to  his 
favourite  pupil,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 

One  hears  nothing  as  to  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Office  to  provide  for  Major-General  Hope  Crealock,  whose  Zulu 
services  are  apparently  to  go  by  unrewarded:  If,  for  reasons 
which  are  obvious,  the  Horse  Guards  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
employ  General  Crealock,  it. would  be  but  an  act  of  common 
justice  to  grant  him  what  others  have  received  who  held  subor- 
dinate positions — a  distinguished  service  reward,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  General  Crealock  could  not  have  appeared  at 
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the  Gape  in  comjnand  of  a  column  unless  he  had  been  selected 
for  that  command  by  some  person  in  authority,  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  him  that,  whilst  all  others  are  selected  for  honour,  he  is  left 
in  the  shade. 


Intelligence  from  the  Gape  states  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shapland  Graves,  8rd  Buffs,  is  to  retain  his  appointment  as 
Protector  of  Immigrants  imtil  such  time  as  he  may  be  ordered 
to  return  to  military  duty  with  his  regiment  on  promotion.  It 
was  Colonel  Graves,  it  may  be  remembered,  who  was  subjected 
to  such  cruel  attacks  on  the  part  of  a  Cape  paper  at  the  time 
he  received  his  appointment,  when  he  was  accused  of  having 
shirked  active  service,  aud  in  other  ways  proved  his  unworthi- 
ness  to  wear  Her  Majesty's  uniform,  charges  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  the  officer  was  able  fully  to  refute. 


The  Avenir  Militaire  has  several  times  raised  its  voice  against 
the  present  system  of  promotion  in  France — ^promotion  which 
depends  on  a  Committee  which  yearly  sits  in  Paris,  and  distri- 
butes its  favours  only  too  often  to  incapable  officers.  Last  year, 
after  a  serious  examination,  it  was  found  that  80  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  were  deemed  unfit  for  further  promotion,  and  it  was 
the  same  with  894  majors.  In  order  to  find  108  capable  captains 
it  was  foimd  necessary  to  go  down  the  list  to  1,700,  or,  in  other 
words,  1,592  captains  out  of  1,700  were  considered  unfit  for 
promotion.  With  these  figures  before  us,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  system  is  radically  wrong,  and  the  officers  of  our 
army  have  reason,  perhaps,  to  congratulate  themselves  that  the 
tables  have  changed,  and  that  our  War  Office  authorities  are  not 
copying  now  from  the  French. 

A  strange  practice  prevails  at  the  War  Office.  When  any  new 
article  of  military  equipment  is  issued  on  trial,  the  reports 
furnished  to  the  War  Office  are  kept  a  profound  secret.  What- 
ever the  objections  to  it  may  be,  the  inventor  is  left  altogether  in 
the  dark.  He  is  not  even  allowed  to  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  those  whose  opinions  are  to  decide  his  fate,  and  the 
Director  of  Artillery  and  Stores,  or  the  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  for  Clothing,  as  the  case  may  be,  makes  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  refuse  information.  The  object  is  not  apparent,  unless 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  jealousy  known  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  Boyal  Arsenal  and  Army  Clothing  Factory,  who 
desire,  of  course,  that  suggestions  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
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emanate  from  themselves,  and  themselves  only.  The  effect  is, 
that  defects  which  could  in  many  instances  be  removed  by  the 
brain  which  has  originated  the  idea,  are  left  to  be  remedied  by 
others,  who  obtain  an  undue  amount  of  credit ;  whilst  the  real 
inventor  is  oftentimes  denied  even  oi&cial  recognition  of  his 
services,  which  would  be  his  sole  reward.  At  Pimlico,  and  at 
Woolwich,  promotion  has  to  be  earned,  and  under  the  present 
system  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  a  man  has  before 
now  reaped  a  substantial  advantage  by  the  ingenuity  he  has 
displayed  in  perfecting  ideas  which  others  have  originated,  but 
have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  carrying  through. 


One  inevitable  result  of  the  insensate  policy  of  subversion 
which  has  of  late  years  possessed  the  War  Office  is,  that  no  man 
who  holds  any  appointment  under  it  can  feel  himself  safe  for  a 
single  day.  Before  the  advent  of  this  baneful  madness  it  was 
otherwise.  But  now  a-days  no  sooner  does  some  War  Office 
Committee  think  fit  to  report  than  some  pet  nostrum  of  their 
own  would  greatly  benefit  the  British  Army,  than  the  War 
Secretary  fulminates  a  sweeping  warrant,  in  which  all  individual 
rights,  and  the  legitimate  expectation  of  hundreds  of  public 
servants,  are  ruthlessly  set  at  naught.  Witness  the  indiscrimi- 
nate compulsory  retirement  of  captains  at  forty  years  of  age,  a 
measure  the  absurdity  of  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  costliness, 
has  long  made  itself  apparent  even  to  its  War  Office  authors 
themselves.  They  have  now  sought  a  remedy,  and  endeavoured 
to  allay  discontent,  by  means  of  an  inordinate  flood  of  bogus 
promotions,  multiplying  majors  and  colonels  who  have  no  duties 
proper  to  those  ranks  to  perform,  and  scattering  broadcast  the 
cheap  commodity  of  "  honorary  rank,"  to  the  degradation  of 
military  titles.  Meanwhile,  the  British  public  looks  on  in  a  state 
of  ignorant  apathy  at  the  chaos  which  has  been  created,  or 
languidly  takes  for  gospel  the  feeble  optimisms  of  the  iiispired 
articles  which  are  written  to  order  in  the  Times.  That  nearly 
all  the  recent  changes  are  not  merely  useless,  but  pernicious,  is 
the  almost  universal  opinion  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  army 
matters  makes  them  competent  judges. 

The  numbers  now  borne  on  the  shoulder-straps  of  regiments 
are  to  be  swept  away  after  the  Ist  of  April,  each  territorial  regi- 
ment being  known  henceforth  by  a  regimental  badge.  What 
confusion  will  result!  It  is  difficult  now  to  distinguish  one 
English  regiment  from  another,   owing  to   the  similarity  of 
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facings.     The  sweeping  away  of  the  numbers  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Carrington,  C.M.G.,  24th  Regimetst, 
has,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  recovered  from  his  wound  received  in 
Basutoland,  and  returns  to  South  Africa  to  resume  command  of 
the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
local  government  at  the  close  of  the  Zulu  campaign,  in 
recognition  of  his  devotion  and  gallantry  in  command  of 
Carrington's  Horse,  which  he  raised  and  commanded  throughout 
the  expedition. 

It  has  been  decided  that  for  the  future  the  service  of  mountain 
batteries  of  Eoyal  Artillery  shall  be  permanent,  for  the  batteries 
attached  thereto  during  their  service  in  India,  the  appointment 
of  officers  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  for  the  Boyal  Horse 
Artillery,  a  general  list  of  candidates  being  kept  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  from  which  a  selection  will  be  made  to  fill  vacancies 
that  may  occur. 

We  believe  it  is  definitely  settled  that  Major-General  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  shall  retain  the  command  of  the  Madras  Ai-my 
until  General  Sir  Donald  Stewart  vacates  the  chief  command  in 
India,  when  General  Roberts  will  be  offered  the  higher  appoint- 
ment, for  which  his  recent  services  are  held  fully  to  have 
qualified  him.  His  appointment  will  be  a  popular  one  through- 
out India. 


Colonel  Edward  Napier,  who  for  five  years  commanded  the 
Carabiniers,  and  has  lately  been  commandant  of  the  Cavalry 
depot  at  Canterbury,  has  retired  from  the  service  by  sale  of  his 
commission.  What  a  loss  this  is  !  We  are  not  too  rich  in 
Cavalry  officers,  and  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  our  system  when  such  men  as  Colonel  Napier  are  allowed  to 
go  at  the  very  time  when  their  services  are  becoming  valuable 
on  account  of  the  experience  they  have  gained. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  had  a  short  but  pithy  article  the 
other  day  suggesting  that  great  changes  are  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Militia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both 
the  Army  and  the  Militia  would  be  benefited  were  Mr.  Childera 
to  introduce  some  system  by  which  militia  commands  would 
in  all  cases  be  held  by  Linesmen  of  tried  ability — not  retired 
officers,  but  men  actually  on  full  pay,  lent,  as  Adjutants  a^m>Wy 
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for  five  years.  That  this  system  will  be  adopted  is  a  moral 
certainty,  for  now  that  the  Militia  has  been  made  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Regular  Army  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  Militia 
regiments  should  have  commanding  officers  who  are  really 
qualified  to  command.  But  the  change  should  not  be  delayed. 
Mr.  Childers  should  set  about  introducing  it  at  once.  Militia 
officers  may  be  qualified  to  command  companies,  but  to  give 
them  field-officers'  commissions  is  a  great  absurdity,  and  only 
has  the  effect  of  detracting  from  the  value  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  forces.  These  are 
unpleasant  truths,  but  we  should  consider  ourselves  anything 
but  friends  of  the  Militia  service  unless  -we  make  known  our 
views  on  a  subject  on  which  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  on 
the  part  of  disinterested  critics.  Tempores  mutantiir  et  nos 
mutamur  in  illis.  We  have  had  many  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
this  lately.  The  array  has  been  assailed  most  vigorously,  and 
now  the  militiaman's  turn  has  come,  and  it  is  his  turn  to 
concede. 


The  officers  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  are  still  hoping 
against  hope.  Mr.  Childers,  after  consulting  with  Sir  William 
Muir,  has  refused  to  entertain  their  request  that  their  position 
may  be  improved.  W^e  see  from  this  how  things  are  managed 
at  the  War  Office.  Sir  William  Muir  is  known  to  be  the  firmest 
possible  believer  in  the  present  system  of  medical  unification. 
Indeed,  unification  is  Sir  William's  own  child.  Mr.  Childers 
knew  that  Dr.  Muir  would  oppose  any  concession  to  the  officers 
of  the  corps.  Consequently,  Mr.  Childers  consulted  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  and,  having  obtained 
from  him  an  opinion  that  the  officers  in  question  had  nothing  at 
all  to  complain  of,  he  has  been  only  too  pleased  to  go  to  the 
House  and  tell  their  champion.  Colonel  Alexander,  that  his 
advisers  have  recommended  him  not  to  do  what  he  has  been 
asked  to  do,  Le,  put  these  deserving  officers  in  a  proper  position. 
However,  our  friends  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  have  some 
consolation  in  knowing  that,  be  Mr.  Childers's  decision  what  it 
may,  their  point  must  in  course  of  time  be  gained,  for  the  country 
will  not  go  on  paying  army  doctors  their  present  incomes,  and 
conferring  upon  them  the  rank  and  privileges  they  now  enjoy, 
simply  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  duties  which  can  be  far  more 
efficiently  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps 
at  less  than  half  the  expense-  The  present  system,  which 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  army  doctor  to  learn  the  manual  and 
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firing  and  bayonet  exercises,  and  study  military  law  and  evola- 
tions  of  infantry,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  professional  work,  is 
so  monstrously  absurd,  and  so  opposed  to  every  principle  of 
common-sense,  that  it  cannot  last.  Eventually,  therefore,  the 
deserving  soldiers  who  hold  commissions  in  the  Army  Hospital 
Corps  are  certain  to  win  the  day.  It  is,  after  all,  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  our  advice  to  them  is,  wait  patiently  and  your  day 
will  assuredlv  come. 


The  information  reaches  us,  on  most  reliable  authority,  that 
although  both  the  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  receiving  a 
naval  education,  the  elder.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  wiU  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  commission  in  the  army  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  and  take  up  military  duty  for  at  least  a  year  or  two ; 
the  younger.  Prince  George,  being  destined  for  a  naval  career. 

The  Government  has  accepted  from  the  Government  of  Natal 
the  sum  of  £25,000  as  the  contribution  of  the  CJolony  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Zulu  war. 

To  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  classes  in  the  Portsmouth  Dis- 
trict, it  has  been  decided  to  allow  General  H.S.H.  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  E.C.B.,  to  retain  his  present  appoint- 
ment as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Southern  Military  District, 
until  the  1st  of  October  1883,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Childers' 
changes  in  army  organisation.  This  is  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  zeal  of  one  of  the  most  hardworking  and  popular  officers  in 
the  service.  Some  may  imagine  that  because  His  Serene  High- 
ness is  a  Prince,  he  is  therefore  being  favoured.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Prince  Edward  is  a  devoted  soldier,  and  his  heart  is 
thoroughly  in  his  work,  and  he  well  merits  any  favours  which 
may  be  granted  him. 


Sir  William  Muir,  E.C.B.,  who  has  held  the  appointment  of 
Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  since  1877, 
retires  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  appoinbnent  being  given  to 
Surgeon-General  T.  Crawfurd,  M.D.,  lately  Principal  Medical 
Officer  in  India,  who  is  succeeded  by  Surgeon-General  Sir  A.  D. 
Home.  With  Sir  William  Mnir's  retirement  there  is  a  prospect 
of  the  army  medical  services  drifting  into  smooth  water  again, 
for  Dr.  Crawford  is  generally  considered  to  be  not  only  an  able 
but  a  conscientious  administrative  officer,  and  he  is  scarcely  the 
man  to  allow  the  scandals  to  continue  which  have  marked  hia 
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predecessor's  reign.  No  one  supposes  for  a  moment  that  Sir 
William  Muir  has  been  responsible  for  these,  but  he  ought  to 
have  taken  notice  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  general 
throughout  the  department,  and  which  have  caused  officers 
to  avoid  Whitehall  Yard  as  much  as  possible,  on  recount  of  the 
insults  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  at  the  hands  of  sub- 
ordinates, whenever  they  have  shown  themselves  there. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  sanctioned  a  regular  scale 
of  pensions  for  officers  who  have  sustained  injuries  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  otherwise  than  in  action;  whereas 
hitherto  pensions  have  only  been  accorded  under  very  special 
circumstances,  and  no  fixed  rate  or  scale  has  been  laid  down. 
According  to  the  new  arrangement,  an  officer  may  be  recom- 
mended by  a  medical  board  for  a  pension  at  the  following  rates, 
according  to  the  rank  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  receiving 
injury,  viz.  general  officer,  special ;  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  J6250  per  annum ;  major,  £150 ;  captain,  £75 ;  lieute- 
nant, £50. 

So  satisfactory  are  the  reports  furnished  ]to  the  War  Office  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
decided  to  make  the  arrangement  permanent  by  which  four 
commissions  in  the  army  were  given  last  year  to  the  cadets  who 
passed  out  of  the  college.  One  appointment  will  be  given  to  the 
Eoyal  Artillery,  one  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  two  to  the 
Cavalry  and  Infantry  of  the  Line. 

We  understand  that  a  decision  has  been  come  to  to  postpone 
the  carrying  out  of  the  reduction  which  it  was  sometime  since  pro- 
posed to  make  in  the  Madras  army,  until  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  has  had  time  to  look  about  him 
and  prepare  a  report  as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  the 
step  which  has  been  recommended  to  be  taken. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  the  services  of 
eligible  officers  in  some  Militia  regiments  to  take  command  on 
the  retirements  taking  place  of  the  present  seniors,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  intends,  we  understand,  to  offer  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcies  in  many  cases  to  retired  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
regular  forces,  whose  military  services  and  position  in  their 
counties  are  such  as  to  afford  a  guarantee  of  their  qualifications 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  appointments.    Mr.  Childers,  in  taking 
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this  step,  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Militia  service  generally,  and  in  no  case  will  an  officer  be  passed 
over  who  can  be  shown  to  be  socially  and  professionally  fitted 
to  hold  a  regimental  command. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  prior  to  his  departure  from  Maritzborg^ 
had  brought  to  his  notice  the  whole  system  of  organisation 
of  the  Natal -Mounted  Police  force,  of  which  Major  Dartnell, 
G.M.G.,  is  commandant,  and  as  a  result  of  his  deliberations  it 
has  been  decided  that  in  future,  instead  of  being  quartered  in 
large  detachments  in  certain  centres,  the  men  shall  be  told  off 
to  duty  in  small  parties  under  command  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  Of  course,  the  military  portion  of  the  community  waa 
against  such  an  arrangement,  but  the  civilians  carried  the  day, 
for  General  Wood  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  at  once  recognised 
the  force  of  the  argument,  that  though  military-police,  the  force 
under  Major  Dartnell's  command  are  policemen  first  and 
soldiers  afterwards. 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  E.C.B.^ 
as  commanding  Boyal  Engineers  at  Aldershot,  is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  his  appointment  as  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

Lord  Granville  has  expressed  to  Major-General  Sir  Edwin 
Hamley  his  sense  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  Turco- 
Greek  Boundary  Commission,  of  which  the  General  was  Chief 
Commissioner,  the  settlement  of  the  matter  in  dispute  between 
the  Turkish  and  Greek  Governments  having  been  principally  due 
to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners,  one  and 
all,  carried  out  the  important  mission  entrusted  to  them. 

The  emi^acements  for  the  reception  of  the  100-ton  guns 
which  it  was  lately  decided  to  add  to  the  armament  of  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  are  now  completed,  and  have  cost  the  sum  of 
£75,000,  viz.  at  Malta,  £40,000,  and  Gibralta,  £85,000. 


An  important  step  is  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Government 
of  India,  in  order  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  army  and  pre- 
pare it  for  any  sudden  emergency.  Arrangements  are  to  bo 
made  for  the  establishment  of  five  depots  for  mules  at  Bawnl 
Pindi,  Peshawur,  Jhelum,  Mean-Meer,  and  Mooltan.  The  mnlea 
are  to  be  fully  equipped  and  are  to  be  ready  to  take  the  field  at 
the  shortest  notice. 
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Private  correspondence  from  the  Gape  states  that  all  the 
arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
posed regiments  of  mounted  infantry,  and  that,  the  local  govern- 
ment having  approved  the  suggestion,  steps  are  about  to  be 
taken  to  obtain  officers  for  the  new  force.  The  selections,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  made  principally  from  among  those  resident  in 
the  Colony,  who  have  claims  on  the  Government  on  account  of 
their  services  lately  in  the  field. 

The  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  F.  Chapman,  C.B., 
R.A.,  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  was  made,  we  understand, 
on  the  personal  recommendation  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Indian  Army,  backed  up  by  Sir  Frederick 
Boberts,  both  of  these  officers  testifying  to  the  great  zeal  and 
ability  displayed  by  Colonel  Chapman  during  his  recent  services 
in  Afghanistan. 


Notwithstanding  that  the  Aldershot  command  is  that  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant-General  only.  General  Sir  Daniel  Lysons  is  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  it  for  the  full  term  of  five  years,  and  is  to  be  held  to  be 
exempt  from  the  rule  which  renders  it  necessary  for  an  officer 
to  vacate  an  appointment  within  a  reasonable  period  on  his 
obtaining  promotion.  General  Lysons  entered  upon  his  duties 
at  Aldershot  on  July  1,  1880,  and  according  to  this  ruling  he 
will  remain  there  until  1885.  There  is  widespread  opinion  that 
should  General  Lysons  vacate  his  appointment  from  any  cause, 
it  will  be  o£fered  in  the  first  instance  to  Lieutenant-General 
A.  J.  Herbert,  C.B.,  who  takes  up  duty  as  Quartermaster- 
General  at  the  Horse  Guards  on  April  1. 


Captain  J.  A.  Fergusson,  Rifle  Brigade,  brother  of  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  Bart.,  Governor  of  Bombay,  has  been  specially 
selected  to  proceed  to  India  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 
supply  of  cooly  labour  for  the  Government  of  South  Australia. 
Captain  Fergusson  went  out  to  Adelaide  some  time  ago  to  take 
up  the  appointment  of  Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General  of 
the  Colonial  Forces.  He  made  a  rapid  visit  to  Bombay,  and, 
having  done  all  that  he  had  to  do,  has  now  started  on  his  return 
journey  to  Melbourne. 

Brigadier-General  C.  M.  Clarke,  half-pay,  late  67th  Regiment, 
Commandant  of  the  Colonial  Forces  at  the  Ca^pe,  is,  we  hear, 
likelv  to  be  brought  strongly  to  notice  to  receive  knighthood  in 
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the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  connection  with  the  Basuto  campaign. 

The  War  Office  has  decided  that  the  new  territorial  regiments 
shall  be  allowed  to  carry  their  old  colours  for  the  present. 

The  information  reaches  us,  on  the  highest  possible  authority, 
that,  on  vacating  the  Governorship  of  Gibraltar,  General  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  is  to  be  offered  a  Field  Marshal's  baton. 
Certainly  no  soldier  in  our  service  better  deserves  the  honour, 
for  no  man  has  done  more  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  the 
distinguished  corps  of  which  he  is  so  prominent  a  member. 

We  understand  that  it  has  been  decided  to  do  away  with  the 
colours  of  the  old  26th,  83rd,  86th,  and  90th  Regiments,  now 
that  those  regiments  have  been  converted  into  Rifle  Battalions, 
and  that  the  present  colours  are  to  cease  to  be  carried  after  the 
scarlet  uniform  is  laid  aside. 


Major-General  Sir  William  Jervois,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E.,  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  active  establishment  of  general  officers  in  July 
next,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list,  but  he  will  continue  in  his 
appointment  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  South 
Australia  until  July  1883,  if  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
Australian  Colonies  generally  are  not  officially  recognised  before 
that  date  by  his  transfer  to  the  governorship  of  some  other 
colony. 

Lieutenant  Edgar  Vincent,  Coldstream  Guards,  who  has  been 
selected  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  in  connection  with  the 
Turkish  Bondholders'  Commission,  will,  it  is  understood,  hold 
the  appointment  for  the  period  of  five  years.  It  is  currently 
reported,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  such  a  thing  possible, 
that  certain  senior  officers  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  are  desirous 
of  forcing  Mr.  Vincent  out  of  the  service  through  feelings  of 
jealousy.  The  military  authorities,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
too  strong  for  them,  for  they  will  not  hear  of  the  young  officer's 
quitting  the  service. 

Among  other  things  which  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  intends  to 
do  for  the  Volunteers  in  India,  is,  it  is  said,  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  Her  Majesty  a  number  of  officers  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  raising  regiments  and  in  other  ways  promoting  the 
well-being  of  the  force,  that  they  may  receive  some  appreciable 
marks  of  royal  favour.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 
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many  most  zealous  volunteer  commanding  officers  in  India  who 
are  well  deserving  of  recognition. 


Colonel  C.  B.  H.  Mitchell,  C.M.G.,  R.M.,  wiU,  we  believe, 
remain  at  Pietermaritzburg  as  Colonial  Secretary  for  some  time 
longer,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  received 
from  successive  governors  such  excellent  accounts  of  the  services 
rendered  by  this  officer  to  the  Colony,  that  steps  will  be  taken  on 
a  future  date  to  recognise  his  zeal  and  devotion  in  some  sub- 
stantial manner. 


There  was  an  excellent  article  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette 
the  other  day  about  the  language  qualification  of  our  officers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  qualifications  of  officers,  so 
far  as  languages  are  concerned,  should  be  properly  tested  before 
they  are  entered  in  official  records.  It  is  very  necessary  that  in 
every  regiment  there  should  be  at  least  two  or  three  officers 
fully  conversant  with  either  French  or  German,  owing  to  the 
frequency  with  which  our  regiments  are  stationed  in  places 
abroad  where  foreign  men-of-war  are  constantly  visiting.  Any- 
one may  be  able  to  distinguish  between  French  and  German, 
and  BO  consider  himself  to  be  acquainted  with  these  languages ; 
but  unless  an  officer  is  able  to  converse  in  either  of  these 
tongues,  his  name  should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
official  records  of  his  regiment  as  being  acquainted  with  such 
and  such  foreign  language.  A  few  years  ago  a  regiment  was 
quartered  in  one  of  our  important  colonial  cities.  A  French 
frigate  came  into  harbour,  and  shortly  after  her  arrival  the 
commander  and  some  of  his  officers  appeared  at  the  barracks 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  on  the  mess.  In  the  ante-room  were 
several  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  amongst  them  one  or  two 
whose  names  had  been  recently  entered  in  the  confidential 
report  as  being  able  to  speak  French.  An  orderly  came  to  the 
door  and  announced  the  approach  of  the  foreign  officers,  when 
such  a  flitting  ("  skedaddling  "  is  the  more  proper  expression) 
took  place,  each  officer  striving  who  should  be  first  out  of  the 
room,  that  the  noise  must  have  been  heard  by  the  Frenchmen. 
However,  one  officer  remained,  and  as  he  was  an  excellent 
linguist,  the  credit  of  the  corps  was  saved.  This  incident  will 
doubtless  recall  itself  to  the  memory  of  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  as  much  merriment  was  made  of  it  afterwards. 
School-boy  French  is  but  little  use  after  the  youth  becoE 
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soldier-ofiicer,  if   in  the  meanwhile  the  knowledge  gained  at 
school  is  not  improved  upon  in  later  years. 


The  London  Gazette,  in  recently  annomicing  the  promotion  to 
rank  of  general  of  some  half  dozen  retired  lieutenant-generals, 
includes  the  name  of  Lieutenant-General  William  Clarke,  since 
deceased.  We  cannot  allow  the  name  of  this  distinguished  old 
veteran  to  disappear  from  the  Army  List  without  recording  the 
interesting  fact  that  he  worked  his  way  up  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  rank  of  the  service,  thus  proving  that  even  in  our 
service,  when  purchase  was  the  road  to  promotion,  a  soldier 
could  make  himself  a  general  officer.  He  appears  to  have 
served  in  the  ranks  for  sixteen  years,  and  with  the  14th  Dragoons, 
as  quartermaster  and  major,  from  1837  to  1856.  Here,  truly, 
is  a  practical  illustration  of  Napoleon's  boast  that  every  soldier 
carries  in  his  knapsack  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal.  Mr. 
Ohilders  may  well  use  this  as  a  significant  illustration  of  his 
theory  in  favour  of  recruiting  the  service  from  the  middle 
classes. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  have  Lord  Korthbrook's  assurance  that 
from  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  he 
could,  without  hesitation,  say  that  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  conducted  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner ;  at  the 
same  time,  all  whom  he  had  consulted,  and  who  had  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  judging,  believed  that  the  Administration 
required  to  be  strengthened  with  respect  to  the  materiel  of  the 
navy,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  responsibility  for  such 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 
who  knew  the  requirements  of  the  service,  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  officers.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  is  highly 
to  be  approved  of.  We  hope  it  will  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  navy.  Our  own  ideas  we  will  reserve  for  the  moment,  not 
wishing  to  shackle  the  noble  Lord  in  his  patriotic  views. 


Our  new  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  Mr.  Bendel,  we 
are  told,  brings  to  the  service  of  the  Navy  great  professional 
ability  and  experience.  To  him  are  we  indebted  for  overcoming 
the  difficulty  we  have  had  to  contend  with  in  mountings  by 
hydraulic  appliances,  the  heavy  ordnance  of  our  monster  iron- 
clads ;  and  to  him  is  to  be  attributed  the  great  merit  of  making  a 
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Tessel  really  a  floating  gun-carriage.  Not  only  is  he  a  civil  and 
marine  engineer,  and  a  naval  architect,  but  also  one  of  our 
highest  authorities  on  gun-construction. 


An  analysis  of  the  Navy  List  of  March  last  gives  us  the 
following  returns  in  connection  with  the  Active  List : — 

Bank.                                     Total.                 ^f  *^^  Tojal 

employed.  unemployed. 

Flag  officers  .        .        .    71    .        .    16    •  ,    55 . 

Captains        .        .        .  173    .        .    81     .  ,92 

Commanders .        .        .  214    .        .  139    .  •    75 

Lieutenants  .        .         .  848     .         .  664    .  .  184 


Total      .        .         1,306  900  406 

Our  reserve  of  unemployed  officers  is  certainly  very  comforting 
to  us  as  a  nation,  but  scarcely  so  to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen 
who  find  themselves  cast  high  and  dry  on  the  lee-shore  of  half- 
pay. 


The  Navy  Club  gave  its  annual  dinner  the  other  day,  and  we 
were  happy  to  see  among  the  list  of  its  guests  the  venerable  and 
venerated  name  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne.  No  officer 
existing  in  the  navy  has  done  so  much  and  so  good  work  for  the 
navy  as  this  illustrious  gentleman,  who  for  so  many  years  dis- 
charged the  onerous  duties  of  "  First  Sea  Lord  "  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.  Full  of  claims  upon  his  country,  he  is  not  equally 
full  of  rewards  received.  When  the  late  Government  came  into 
power,  he  was  not  only  compelled  to  retire  from  his  official  seat, 
but,  further,  to  retire  from  the  service,  in  order  that  a  junior 
brother  officer  of  Conservative  tendency  might  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


Sir  Thomas  Brassey  has  certainly  done  yeoman's  service  in 
producing  his  large  work  on  The  Strength,  Resources,  and  Admini- 
stration of  the  British  Navy,  Twelve  years,  he  tells  us,  has  it 
taken  him — twelve  years,  with  but  few  holidays,  years  often 
passed  in  a  scanty  cabin,  six  feet  square,  rocked  on  the  imeasy 
billows  of  the  open  ocean — and  still  resulting  in  a  work  which, 
for  depth  of  professional  knowledge,  vast  experience,  and  a  large 
accumulation  of  facts  told  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner,  will  secure 
a  standard  position  in  the  professional  literature  of  the  day. 
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We  are  glad  that  the  Govemment  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
reward  sach  a  man  with  the  distinguished  position  of  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  A  few  more  of  such  practical  Lords 
would  render  the  Board  a  masterpiece  of  efficiency.  Notwith- 
standing the  size  of  the  volume  before  us.  Sir  Thomas  promises 
a  second  volume,  containing  papers  on  armour,  armaments, 
torpedoes,  torpedo-vessels,  and  other  cognate  subjects ;  a  thirds 
on  ship-building  policy;  o, fourth  BJid  Jifth  on  speeches  delivered 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  papers  published  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  and  MacmiUan's  Magazine;  and  a  sixth,  and 
concluding  volume,  on  our  merchant  seamen  and  the  efforts 
made  to  benefit  their  position. 


The  present  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  different  methods 
which  naval  architects  have  pursued  in  their  most  recent  con- 
structions, with  the  object  of  producing  in  each  section  of  a  fleet 
efficient  and,  as  far  as  possible,  perfect  fighting  ships,  and  several 
types  of  vessels  completed  or  laid  down  within  the  last  few  years 
by  our  own  and  foreign  Governments,  noting  the  advance  made 
from  earlier  plans.  The  first  part  of  this  volume  gives  an 
historical  sketch  of  armoured  and  unarmoured  ships,  an  elabo- 
rate sketch  of  our  naval  requirements  in  war,  the  classification 
of  ships  of  war,  a  narrative  of  our  earliest  ironclads,  and  the 
progress  of  armour  ship-building  in  France.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  "Keed's"  system,  and  the  ships  built  from  his 
designs,  which  is  followed  by  another  chapter  on  ironclads  built 
for  the  Austrian,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  navies.  Moni- 
tors and  earlier  armoured  vessels  for  coast  service,  coast  vessels 
of  more  recent  type,  and  earlier  mast-less  ironclads  are  passed 
in  interesting  review,  until  we  come  to  the  last  chapter,  which 
gives  an  admirable  summary  of  the  unarmoured  cruisers  and 
special  vessels  of  the  chief  naval  powers. 


From  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  English  and  French  navies 
recently  issued,  we  gather  the  following  information.  Of  sea- 
going ships  the  English  have  28  commissioned  and  in  the 
reserve,  and  9  building  and  completing  for  sea ;  while  the  French 
have  11  of  the  former,  and  17  of  the  latter.  Of  coast-defence 
ships,  the  English  have  five,  and  the  French  six.  One 
armour-clad  sea-going  ship  is  to  be  laid  down  during  the  present 
year,  while  the  French  have  taken  votes  for  two  first-class,  and 
two  second-class  ships.    Of  the  total  the  English  have  ten  pro- 
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tected  by  steel-faced  armour  over  the  guns,  and  four  at  the 
water-line,  while  the  French  have  twelve  ships  protected  at  both 
points.  The  averages  of  armour  are  as  follows  : — In  the  English 
Heet  the  average  thickness  at  the  water-line  is  11'6  in.,  including 
four  steel-faced  ships  having  an  average  thickness  of  12*5  in.  y 
while  in  the  French  Heet  the  average  thickness  is  18*1  in.^ 
including  twelve  steel-faced  ships  with  an  average  thickness  of 
15  in.  The  protection  over  the  guns  is  an  average  of  10*6  in. 
in  the  English,  including  the  ten  ships  which  have  an  average 
of  18*2  in.  of  steel-faced  armour  ;  and  a  total  average  of  11*5  in. 
in  the  French  navy,  including  the  twelve  ships  which  have  an 
average  thickness  of  18  in.  of  steel-faced  armour  over  the  guns. 
In  the  ships  intended  for  coast-defence,  the  six  English  give  an 
average  thickness  of  8*8  in.  of  armour  at  the  water-line,  and 
6  in.  over  the  guns.  The  six  ships  of  similar  construction  in 
the  French  navy  give  14  in.  of  armour  at  the  water-line,  and 
14-8  in.  over  the  guns.  The  average  speed  of  the  whole  fleet 
is  18'4  knots  in  the  English,  and  14  knots  in  the  French, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  twenty-two  of  the  latter  are 
only  in  course  of  construction,  the  speed  which  they  will  realise 
under  a  trial  is  mere  matter  of  speculation.  The  number  of 
guns  in  the  English  fleet  is  286,  weighing  4,702  tons,  or  19'9 
tons  per  ship;  while  the  total  of  164  guns  in  the  French^ 
weighing  4,6S0  tons,  gives  28*2  tons  to  each  ship.  The  English 
fleet  had  not  a  breech-loading  gun,  while  the  French  have  no 
other  description. 

To  the  imperious  necessity  of  our  being  provided  with  an 
adequate  fleet  of  fast  cruisers  attention  has  often  been  drawn ; 
and  of  late  some  alarm  has  been  created  by  comparisons  pur- 
porting to  show  that  not  merely  in  these,  but  in  other  ships,  the 
French  Navy  is  superior  to  ours.  With  regard  to  this  there 
must  undoubtedly  be  some  grave  over-statement.  Comparing 
this  assertion  with  the  descriptions  and  tables  in  Sir  Thomas. 
Brassey's  excellent  and  trustworthy  work,  the  errors  which  have 
been  made  in  estimating  the  real  fighting-power  of  these  ships- 
are  clearly  detected.  At  present  the  English  Fleet  of  great  sea- 
going ironclads  actually  ready  for  immediate  service,  is  stronger 
than  that  of  France.  This  fact,  however,  should  not  relieve  u» 
from  the  pressing  necessity  which  exists  for  keeping  up  our 
supremacy.  We  look^with  great  interest  to  the  performances  of 
our  new  ships  which  are  on  the  eve  of  completion — ^the  Ajax, 
the  Agamemnon,  the  Polyphemus,  and  the  Colossus. 
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Toaching  these  coming  experiments,  Sir  Thomas  Brassey 
gives  ns  some  very  interesting  particulars,  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  naval  gossip.  The  Ajax,  he  tells  ns,  was  laid  down  at 
Pembroke  in  1876,  and  the  Agamemnon  at  Chatham  in  the  same 
year.  They  are,  as  compared  with  the  Inflexible,  40  feet  less  in 
length  between  perpendiculars,  14  feet  less  in  beam,  mean 
draught  of  water  23  ft.  4  in.,  as  against  24  ft.  6  in.;  displace- 
ment, 8.402  tons,  as  against  11,406  tons.  The  length  of  the 
citadel  is  104  feet,  instead  of  110  feet ;  the  armoured  deck  out- 
side of  the  citadel  is  5  ft.  10  in.  below  tha  water  level,  instead  of 
7  feet ;  and  the  freeboard  is  9  ft.  6  in.  The  cork  chambers 
extend  forward  of  the  citadel  30  feet,  and  abaft  it  37  feet.  They 
are  12  feet  in  depth,  rising  from  6  feet  above  the  water-line. 
The  coffer-dam  is  of  the  same  depth,  and  is  2  feet  wide.  Like 
the  Ini<xil4e^  the  armour  is  in  two  thicknesses,  with  wood- 
backing  between,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  Devastation, 
and  all  former  ships,  where  a  great  point  was  made  of  keeping 
the  armour  in  one  thickness  only,  it  having  been  found,  up  to 
certain  thicknesses,  that  the  resistance  to  penetration  varied 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  thickness,  and  hence  one  thick  plate 
was  considerably  stronger  than  two  plates  of  the  same  total 
thickness.  The  outer  thickness  of  armour  on  the  citadel  will 
probably  be  of  steel,  10  inches  in  thickness,  or  compound.  The 
armour  rests  on  11  inches  of  backing,  fitted  between  vertical 
iron  ginlers  11  inches  deep.  In  rear  of  this  backing  is  the 
second  thickness  of  armour,  and  behind  this  about  7  inches  of 
teak-backing,  fittetl  between  horizontal  girders  of  an  equal 
depth.  These  are  attached  to  the  shell  plating  of  the  ship, 
which  is  in  two  thicknesses,  each  \  inch,  through  which  also 
the  whole  of  the  armour  and  backing  is  bolted.  Inside  of  this 
plating  are  the  deep  frames  of  the  ship.  The  total  thickness  of 
wooil-backing  on  the  citadel  is  18  inches,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  thickest  armour,  but,  like  the  armour,  it  varies  in  thickness 
at  different  parts.  The  3-inch  armoured  deck  is  also  made  up 
of  two  thicknesses,  one  being  2  inches,  the  other  1  inch  thick. 
The  tiurret  armour  is  to  be  steel-faced,  in  one  thickness.  The 
hull  is  built  on  the  longitudinal  and  bracket-plate  system,  with 
a  double  bottom,  as  is  customary  in  heavy  ships  of  war,  and  it 
is  well  divided  into  water-tight  compartments.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  the  engine  and  boiler  space,  where  a  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  this  respect  of  late  years  in  our  navy. 
Passing  from  the  citadel  to  the  unprotected  portion  of  the  vessel^ 
it  should  be  noticed  that  the  invaluable  protection  of  horizontal 
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armour  is  largely  used.  The  thickness  is  no  less  than  3  inches 
on  the  upper  deck ;  and  the  lower  decks,  both  before  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  citadel,  six  feet  under  water,  are  protected  with 
simDar  armour.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  decks — ^the  lower, 
middle,  and  upper — there  is  a  superstructure,  running  length- 
ways with  the  keel,  and  erected  above  the  upper  deck,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  vessel. 


With  respect  to  the  torpedo,  Polyphemus^  now  being  constructed 
in  Chatham  Dockyard,  it  appears  likely  to  be  the  most  extra- 
ordinary ship  that  has  yet  been  built.  She  is  novel  and  peculiar 
alike  in  form,  structure,  fittings,  and  arrangements  of  armom* 
protection;  while  her  weapons  of  attack  are  such  as  will  neces- 
sitate her  being  fought  differently  from  any  other  war-ship.  Her 
design  was  described  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  12th  March  1877,  as  being  "of  a  kind  as  yet 
unknown  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  which  has  been  much 
talked  about,  and  has  been  at  last  forced  upon  me  by  that 
gallant  officer  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  list  of  the 
navy,  viz.  Sir  George  Sartorius,  who  has  shown,  although  his 
age  is  great,  his  mind  is  still  youthful,  and  that  he  is  willing  to 
receive  new  ideas  and  able  to  inculcate  them.'*  The  leading 
features  of  the  Polyphemus  are  a  strong  ram-bow,  a  powerful 
torpedo  battery,  great  speed  and  handiness,  moderate  size,  and 
9>  small  extent  of  surface  above  water  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  such  portion  of  the  vessel  as  is  above  the  water-line  being 
convex  in  form,  so  as  to  deflect  any  projectile  that  may  strike  it. 
The  appearance  she  will  present  when  at  sea  will  be  that  of  a 
cylinder  floating  on  its  side  and  deeply  immersed,  which  is 
tapered  at  the  ends  to  form  a  bow  and  stern.  The  top  of  the 
cylinder  will  be  4  ft.  6  in.  above  the  water-line,  and  will  be 
flattened  over  a  large  portion  of  its  arrear  to  form  a  deck.  The 
whole  of  this  flattened  cylindrical  surface  will  be  plated  over 
with  steel  armour,  and  will  cover  in  and  protect  the  ship  and  all 
her  machinery  and  fighting  appliances.  The  armour  is  made  up 
of  two  ^-inch  thicknesses  of  Landore- Siemens  steel,  one  being 
the  skin  of  the  ship,  on  which  are  laid  1-inch  plates  of  Whitworth 
compressed  steel.  The  ship  proper,  as  she  will  thus  appear,  will 
be  surmounted  by  a  light  structm^e  carrying  a  hurricane-deck  of 
about  two-thirds  her  length,  and  upon  this  deck  will  be  seen  a 
signal-mast,  funnel,  pilot-tower,  boats  and  other  fittings.     The 
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line,  and  armoured  to  that  depth.  Below  this  point  the  section 
assumes  a  V  form,  and  ends  in  a  sharp  angle  at  the  keel. 
A  complete  cross-section  of  the  vessel  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
peg-top.  The  flattened  convex  curvature  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  peg-top  would  represent  the  part  of  the  PolyphemuB  that 
is  ahove  water,  and  the  lower  portion  which  ends  in  a  point 
would  also  represent  the  portion  of  the  ship  which  is  under 
water.  If  the  peg-top  be  imagined  to  float  in  water  at  a  depth 
below  where  its  breadth  is  greatest,  and  where  the  section  thus 
begins  to  curve  towards  the  centre  line,  a  rough  idea  may  be 
formed  both  of  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  above  and  under 
parts  of  the  Polyphemus.  She  is  240  feet  long  between  the 
perpendiculars,  40  feet  in  extreme  breadth,  and  will  have  a  load 
draught  of  20  feet.  Her  displacement  will  be  2,640  tons.  The 
convex-armoured  deck  will  be  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  water- 
line,  and  will  be  completely  plated  over  with  steel  armour 
3  inches  thick.  This  armour  will  be  carried  to  a  depth  of  6  to  7 
feet  below  the  water-line.  The  Polyphemus  will  not  be  fitted 
with  masts  or  sails,  but  will  carry  a  pole  for  signalling  purposes, 
and  for  making  observations  from.  She  will  be  propelled  by 
twin  engines,  and  will  have  two  pairs  of  high-pressure  compound 
horizontal  engines.  Each  high-pressure  cylinder  will  be  88  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  Jow-pressure  64  inches.  The  stroke  will 
be  45  inches.  The  boilers  will  be  of  the  locomotive  type,  twelve 
in  number,  and  will  be  made  of  steel.  They  will  work  up  to  a 
pressure  of  110  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  engines  will  indicate  a  collective  power  of  5,500  horses,  and 
that  the  speed  of  the  vessel  will  be  17  knots.  The  coal-supply 
is  200  tons.  The  only  o£fensive  weapons  the  Polyphemus  will 
possess  are  a  powerful  ram  bow  and  Whitehead  torpedoes.  She 
will  have  no  guns  at  all,  except  a  few  light  shell  guns  and 
machine-guns  on  the  hurricane*  deck  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
boat  or  torpedo  attack.  The  ram  will  consist  of  a  very  strong 
spur,  which  will  project  12  feet  in  advance  of  the  stem  of  the 
ship,  and  is  so  placed  that  it  will  strike  several  feet  below  an 
enemy's  armour.  It  will  be  connected  to  the  stem  and  bow  by 
deep  web-plates  and  angles  on  each  side;  the  former  being  a 
continuation  of  the  8-inch  deck-armour,  which  is  curved  down- 
wards at  the  bow,  and  carried  under  the  water  till  it  reaches  the 
level  of  the  spur.  The  spur  is  being  fitted  so  that  it  may  be 
unshipped  and  taken  off  the  stem  when  not  required  for  active 
use.  Under  the  ram  is  a  torpedo  port,  which  will  enable 
"Whitehead  torpedoes  to  be  ejected  right  ahead  of  the  ship. 
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There  are  also  two  torpedo  ports  on  each  side,  amidships,  from 
which  they  will  be  ejected  on  the  broadsides.  The  ports  and 
apparatus  for  working  the  torpedoes  will  be  upon  the  system 
fitted  to  the  Vesuvim  and  Glatton.  All  the  torpedo  ports  are 
below  water,  but  it  is  understood  that  this  under-water  attack 
will  be  supplemented  by  torpedo  firing  above  the  water  from  the 
armoured  deck,  upon  the  system  adopted  in  ordinary  torpedo 
launches.  Above  the  armour-plated  portion  of  the  hull  a 
hurricane-deck  is  fitted  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length.  This 
deck  is  about  one  half  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  ship.  Com- 
munication is  made  between  the  hurricane-deck  and  the  interior 
of  the  ship  by  openings  cut  through  the  armoured-deck.  The 
openings  thus  cut  are  protected  by  glacis  plates  and  armour,  and 
by  casings,  which  are  carried  up  to  the  hurricane-deck.  The 
boats  are  carried  upon  the  hurricane-deck,  and  the  ship  is 
steered  and  worked  from  it.  An  armoured  pilot-tower,  with 
protected  means  of  access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ship  is  placed 
at  the  fore-end  of  the  hurricane-deck,  and  fitted  with  steering- 
wheel,  telegraphs,  voice  pipes,  apparatus  for  firing  oflF  torpedoes, 
and  all  other  appliances  for  conning  and  working  the  ship.  A  few 
light  shell  or  machine  guns  will  also  be  carried  on  the  hurricane- 
deck  for  repelling  boarders  or  torpedo  boats.  The  most  remark- 
able and  novel  feature  in  the  Polyphemus  yet  remains  to  be 
described.  The  bottom  plating  on  each  side,  instead  of  ending 
in  a  keel,  or  flat  keel-plate  at  the  middle  line,  is  formed  into  a 
recess,  so  that  in  place  of  a  keel  there  is  a  rectangular  groove, 
1  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  8  feet  deep,  taken  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ship.  This  groove  or  recess  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  with  cast- 
iron  ballast  up  to  a  weight  of  800  tons.  The  ballast  will  be  cast 
in  several  lengths,  and  will  be  so  attached  to  the  ship  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  department  becoming  bilged,  and  its  being 
desirable  to  lighten  the  ship,  the  ballast  can  be  let  go  and 
dropped  from  any  part  as  may  be  required.  The  draught  and 
trim  may  thus  be  regulated  to  a  certain  limited  extent  should  the 
vessel  be  damaged  in  action.  This  is  a  point  that  will  probably 
be  discussed  amongst  constructors.  The  object  of  carrying  the 
ballast  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  ship  down  in  the  water,  and  prevent 
the  deck  from  becoming  too  much  exposed  when  the  ship  is 
uninjured ;  but  should  she  become  still  further  immersed  from 
any  cause,  the  dropping  of  the  ballast  will  somewhat  lighten  and 
relieve  her.  The  utmost  result  of  the  dropping  of  the  ballast 
will  be  to  enable  the  vessel  to  float  12  to  14  inches  lighter.  In 
other  words,  although  her  armoured-deck  is  only  4  ft,  6  in. 
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above  the  water,  and  this  height  only  is  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  the  surplus  buoyancy,  on  account  of  the  ballast,  will  be  the 
same  as  though  the  armoured-deck  stood  5  ft.  6  in.  or  5  ft.  8  in. 
above  the  water-line.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  quantity  of 
ballast,  amounting  to  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ship,  cannot  be  carried  about  for  nothing.  It  adds  to  the  work 
the  engines  have  to  do,  and  a  greater  expenditure  of  engine 
power  for  a  given  speed  will  be  required  to  enable  the  ship  to 
drag  the  ballast  about  with  her.  The  additional  engine-power 
that  will  be  required  to  drive  the  Polyphemus  at  full  speed,  after 
adding  the  ballast,  will  necessitate  an  increased  coal  con- 
sumption of  nine  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  coal  endurance.  It  will  hardly  be  considered  necessary  to 
carry  about  all  this  dead  weight  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  it  will  be 
a  question  for  practical  consideration,  whether  the  carrying^ 
it  about  in  time  of  war,  at  a  cost  of  reduction  in  speed,  or  in 
coal-endurance,  and  this  in  a  ship  whose  coal  supply  is  very 
small  for  her  power,  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  armoured- 
deck  being  5  ft.  6  in.  out  of  water  instead  of  4  ft.  6  in. 


We  are  admitted  to  some  curious  and  interesting  secrets  as  ta 
the  creation,  growth  and  development  of  our  naval  Engineer 
Staff.  When  steam  was  first  introduced  into  the  navy,  men  had 
to  be  found  to  direct  its  working.  The  Government  had  to  go 
where  such  men  alone  could  be  foimd,  and  to  go  for  them  in 
large  numbers.  Their  earlier  engineers  were  admirable  practical 
men  of  their  craft — of  the  same  quality,  and  very  much  the  same 
class,  as  the  engineers  of  steam  vessels  in  the  merchant  navy. 
Up  to  1847  they  were  not  officers  at  all,  but  ranked  with  the 
boatswain  and  carpenter;  but  the  inconvenience  and  impro- 
priety of  having  no  commissioned  officers  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  motive  power  of  the  navy  became  so  evident,  that 
the  Admiralty  went  too  far  in  the  other  direction ;  turned  all 
their  engineers  into  commissioned  officers,  and  by  the  year  1868 
had  no  less  than  1,414  commissioned  naval  engineers — about  aa 
many,  or  rather,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  present  establish- 
ment of  admirals,  captains,  conmianders,  and  lieutenants  put 
together.  To  speak  plainly,  there  was  no  officers'  work  for  half 
the  number.  Seeing  their  mistake,  the  Admiralty  commenced 
to  correct  it  by  introducing  a  class  of  naval  mechanics  for  the 
practical  work  of  the  engines — the  class  of  engine-room  artificers. 
The  growth  of  this  new  class  went  on  with  rapid  steps :  Imt  tiie 
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Admiralty  did  not  find  that  by  going  into  the  open  market  they 
could  obtain  with  certainty  the  qualities  they  looked  for  in  the 
commissioned  engineer  officer,  and  they  accordingly  instituted  a 
system  of  special  training,  lasting  over  a  period  of  six  years, 
which  now  is  carried  on  in  the  college  at  Eeyham,  and  on  board 
the  MarJboroxtgh  at  Portsmouth. 


The  Boyal  Marines,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  a& 
nobody's  children — a  compromise  between  a  soldier  and  a  sailor 
— are  for  the  future  to  become  a  special  source  of  anxious  care 
to  the  Admiralty.  Gossip  has  said  that  the  Marines  would  cease 
to  be  a  separate  corps ;  the  Admiralty,  it  appears,  objects  ta 
this.  They  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  corpa 
is  considerable,  indeed  priceless.  We  are  glad  that  it  seems  to 
the  authorities  impossible  to  over- value  their  services  in  time  of 
war,  forming  as  they  do  a  nucleus  of  martial  order  and  peace  at 
a  period  of  something  approaching  chaos  and  disorder.  It 
appears  that  this  ill-used  corps  has  always  been  considered  a 
very  valuable  recruiting  source  to  the  navy,  and  will  for  the 
future  be  maintained  in  the  same  force  afloat  as  on  shore — 12,400 
for  each  element,  sea  and  land. 


Even  from  the  columns  of  the  dry  and  statistical  London 
Oazette — the  chief  merit  of  which  consists  in  its  being  pub- 
lished by  authority — may  be  gathered  thoughts  of  despondency. 
We  do  not  allude  to  its  records  of  partnerships  dissolved,  or  of 
firms  become  bankrupt.  There  are  broad  hints  which  it  occasion- 
aUy  drops  that  remind  us  of  the  glory  of  the  past.  For  instance^ 
we  read  the  announcement  of  a  small  annuity  being  allowed  to 
retired  quartermasters  of  the  Boyal  Marines  as  a  substitute  for 
the  losses  they  sustained  in  the  abolition  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Dear  old  Greenwich  Hospital  comes  back  to  us  with  all  the 
recollections  of  the  happy  past.  An  institution  devoted  by  a 
grateful  people  to  the  care  and  protection  of  our  hardy  tars  in 
their  old  age,  was  swept  from  existence  by  one  dash  of  the  pen 
of  an  interloping  reformer,  to  give  way  to  a  Naval  Staff  College. 
Chelsea  still  reserves  her  rights  to  protect  the  veterans  of  her 
army.  Greenwich  has  been  robbed  of  her  dearest  association — 
the  one-legged,  one-armed,  and  otherwise  maimed  relics  of  her 
great  naval  battles. 
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Our  navy  appears  to  be  a  large  consumer  of  beef.  The  system 
of  supplying  salt  beef  iias  almost  entirely  gone  out,  and  the 
quantity  supplied  annually  is  under  one  million  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  fresh  beef  at  the  home  ports  is  five  millions,  and 
abroad  four  millions.  With  regard  to  fresh  beef  consumed  at 
home,  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  sixty  or  eighty  cattle  are 
slaughtered  weekly.  New  Zealand  is  looked  upon  as  our  future 
emporium  for  the  supply  of  beef  to  the  navy,  a  supply  which  will 
be  obtained  much  more  reasonably  than  from  America. 


The  new  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  E.  6.  G. 
Hamilton,  has  been  in  the  public  service  since  1855,  com- 
mencing his  official  career  as  a  temporary  clerk  in  the  War 
Office,  and  continuing  his  connection  with  that  department  until 
1862.  Passing  on  to  the  Office  of  Works,  he  has  filled  in 
succession  the  posts  of  Accountant  of  the  Education  Department, 
Accountant  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Board,  and  in  1878  was,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Admiralty, 
Accountant-General  of  the  Navy. 


The  claimants  for  the  berth  vacated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Accountant-General  of  the  Navy,  are  Mr.  Swainson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty ;  Mr.  McHardy,  Director  of  Stores ; 
Mr.  Alan  Stoneham,  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  Mr.  Willis, 
the  Deputy  Accountant-General. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


AU  MSS.  intended  for  insertion  moBt  be  directed  to  the  Editor,  Army  and 
Kavy  Magazine,  13,  Waterloo  Plaoe,  London,  8.W.,  and  must  contain  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  [«ttert  is  insufficient. 

It  is  requeiUd  that  ruled  paper  be  wed,  the  pagee  numbered,  futmed  together^ 
and  a  email  margin  left. 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  but  neither  the  Editor  nor  the  Publishers  can  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  M8S.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  MSS.  are 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must  be  enclosed. 

Service  Gossip  and  Beviews  of  Books  will  be  continued  each  month  tiU  further 
notice. 


London:  Frintod  bj  W.  H.  AUm  4  Co.,  IS  W»twloo  F]m9»  SW 
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